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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
750 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer 
contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy i 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point 
to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. 
The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not 
be considered a substitute for the original. 


References E 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject catégoriés are. 
used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Articles on anonymous works 
are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf and the 
Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, 
but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes some 
sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
l Abstracts of English Studies 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature in 
English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, Plot 

. Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography 
is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain H. Bibliography (See General IT) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modem 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General IIÍ) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


Tbe categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


" ABSTRACTERS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 


Adams, Katherine Hodges (K.H.A.) Holcomb, Phillip A. (P.A.H.) 


Alexander, J.H. (J.H.A.) 
Allen, Frank (F.A.) 

Atkinson, Davis W. (D. W.A.) 
Baker, Christopher (C.B.) 
Bates, David W. (D. W.B.) 
Bernbeim, Mark (M.B.) 

Best, Margaret Emily (M.E.B.) 
Birch, David Ian (D.I.B.) 
Bokinsky, Caroline G. (C.G.B.) 
Brown, Jeanine Barrett (J.B. B.) 
Budd, John M. (J.M.B.) 
Bunnell, Charlene E. (C.E.B.) 
Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 
Cannon, Sally I. (S.I.C.) 
Cevasco, George A. (G.A.C.) 
Davies, Phillips G. (P.G.D.) 
Dessner, Lawrence Jay (L.J.D.) 
Dust, Alvin I. (A.I.D.) 

Fox, Arnold B. (A.B.F.) 

. Gannon, Barbara C. (B.C.G.) 
Gannon, Kimberly Rae (K.R.G.) 
Gordon, Carolyn E. (E.C.G.) 
‘Harty, John H., III (J. H.IIT) 
Holcomb, Kathleen (K.D.H.) 


Horvath, Brooke D. (B.K.H.) 
Hyland, Peter (P.H.) 

Johnson, Carolyn M. (C.M.J.) 
Kellman, Steven G. (S.G.K.) 
Magee, Peggy (P.M.) 

Magee, W.H.|(W.H.M.) 
Martinez, Nancy C. (N.C.M.) 
McCormick, Frank (F.M.) 
McGillis, Roderick (R.F.M.) 
McMillan, Douglas J. (D.J.M.) 
Phillipson, Jotin S. (J.S.P.) 
Riehl, Joseph E. (J.E.R.) 
Roback, Lillian (L.R.) 

Rogers, Barbara A. (B.A.R.) 
Rosenberg, Ruth (R.R.) 

Ross, Thomas W. (T.W.R.) 
Steeves; Edna L. (E.L.S.) 
Stroud, Theodore A. (T.A.S.) 
Taneja, G.R. (G.R.T.) 
Wagoner, Mary S. (M.S.W.) 
Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) 
Whitaker, Diana L. (D.L.W.) 
Winnington, G. Peter (G.P.W.) 
Wolter, Jürgen (J. W.) - 


. ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared 


for this issue: 


Afrws 


African Writers Series: African Writers on African Wniting, 1973 
American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and Bibliography, 
49,4,50,1-2 (1978) 

American Literary Realism, 1870-1910, 13,1-2;14,1-2 (1980-81) 
Alternative Futures [CEASED PUBLICATION], 2,2 (1979) 
Amerikastudien/American Studies, 27,2,4 (1982) 

The American Transcendental Quarterly: A Journal of New England Writers, 
No. 50 (1981) 

Ariel: A Review of International English Literature, 14, 1-2 (1983) 

The American Scholar, 50,2-4;51,1-2;52,1,3 (1981-83) 

AUMLA, Journal of the Australiasian Universities Language and Literature 
Association: A Journal of Literary Criticism, Philology, & Linguistics, 
No. 59 (1983) 

The Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana, 33,2-3 
(1983) 

Bulletin of Bibliography, 40, 3 (1983) 


' The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 29,1 (1980) 


Bodleian Library Record, 11,2 (1983) 

Christianity and Literature, 32,4 (1983) 

The Chaucer Review: À Journal of Medieval Studies and EHE Criticism, 
17,3 (1983) 

Clio: A Journal of Literature, History and the Philosophy of History, 12,2 
(1983) 

Commonwealth Novel in English, 1,1-2;2,1 (1982-83) 

Canadian Review of American Studies, 11,2 (1980) 

Critical Inquiry, 6,3;7,1 (1980) 

Dickens Quarterly, 1,1 (1984) 

Dickens Studies Newsletter, 13,4,14,1-4 (1982-83) 

Essays in Literature, 9,1 (1982) 

Études de Lettres, No. 1 (1983) 

Esquire, 100,12;101,1 (1983-84) 

Gothenburg Studies in English, Nos. 45,47-49,51 E 

The Hemingway Review, 3,1 (1983) 

ICarbS, 3,1-2 (1976-77) 

Iowa English Bulletin: Yearbook, 29,1;30,1 (1979-80) 

Indian Literature, 26,1 (1983) 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 38, 1 (1979) 

JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 250,11 (1983) 
The Jane Austen Society Report, 1980,1982 

The Journal of English Studies [INDIA], 10,1-2;11,2;12,1-2;13,1-2 (1978-82) 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 44,4 (1983) 

James Joyce Quarterly, 21,1 (1983) 

Markham Review, No. 8 (1979) 

Menckeniana: A Quarterly Review, Nos. 65-68,73 (1978,1980) 

Milton Studies, No. 14 (1980). 

Modern Language Notes, 95,4-5;97,5 (1980, 1982) 

Modern Language Review, 75,1-2;76,2 (1980-81) 

Modern Language Studies, 13,1-4 (1983) 

Modern Philology: A Journal Devoted to Research in Medieval and Modern 
Literature, 81,1 (1983) 


Midwest Quarterly: A Journal of Contemporary Thought, 24,3 (1983) 
Melville Society Extracts (Nov. ,1979,Feb. ,1980) 


.Modema Språk, 74,1-4;75,1-3;76,1,4;77,1 (1980-83) 


Notes and Queries, 30,5-6 (1983) 

Notre Dame English Journal: A Journal of Religion in Literature, 15,1-2 
(1983) 

New Literary History: A Journal of Theory and Interpretation, 14,3 (1983) 
Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 16,1-2 (1982-83) 

New Yorker, Sept. 3, 1984 

Orbis Litterarum: International Review of Literary Studies, 34,2-4;35,1-2,4; 
36,2,4;37,1,33;38,2 (1979-83) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 26,4 (1983) 

Poet and Critic, 14,2 (1983) 

Philosophy and Rhetoric, 11,3-4 (1978) 

Parabola: Myth and the Quest for Meaning, 8,3 (1983) 

Planet, Nos. 41,44-46,48 (1978-79) 

PMLA: Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 98,1 
(1983) 

Poetry Wales, 13,4;14,1,4;15,1-3;16,1-4;17,1-2,4;18,1-3 (1978-83) 
Prooftexts: A Journal of Jewish Literary History, 2,2 (1982) 

Queen's Quarterly: A Canadian Review, 86,1,4;88, 1-2 (1979-81) 
Review of National Literatures: Australia, No. 11 (1982) 

Reference Services Review, 11,2 (1983) 

Seahorse: The Anais Nin/Henry Miller Journal, 2,1-2 (1983) 

Scholarly Publishing: A Journal for Authors and Publishers, 14,4 (1983) 
Studies in the Humanities, 10,1 (1983) 

Studies in Romanticism, 21,3-4;22,1 (1982-83) 

Studia Neophilologica: A Journal of Germanic and Romance Languages 
and Literature, 50,1-2 (1978) 

Southern Review, 17,4;18,1-2 (1981-82) 

Southern Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal of the South, 19,1-3 (1980) 
Sewanee Review, 89,4 (1981) 

Studies in Scottish Literature, 17 (1982) 

Twentieth Century Literature, 28,2 (1982) 

Theatre Survey: The American Journal of Theatre History, 23,1-2 (1982) 
University of Portland Review: Journal of Arts and Sciences, 31,1-2;32,2; 
33,1;35,1 (1979-81,1983) 

University of Toronto Quarterly, 48,1 (1978) 

Visible Language: The Research Journal Concerned with All That is Involved 
in Our Being Literate, 17,2 (1983) 

The Victorian Newsletter, No. 61 (1982) 

Victorian Poetry, 20,3-4;21,1-3;22,1 (1982-84) 

Victorian Studies: A Journal of the Humanities, Arts and Sciences, 26,1-3 
(1982-83) 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 22,23 (1984) ~ 
Wascana Review, 17,2 (1983) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


85-1. Matthews, Robert J. Traditional Aesthetics Defended, JAAC, 38, 1, 1979, 39-50. Those critics 
of aesthetics who claim that traditional aesthetics is impossible have failed to make their case. The 
Wittgensteinians argue that there are no essential properties of art only because none have been found. 
But those who are presented with paradigms of ''works of art’’ eventually develop increasingly 
sophisticated theories to project the concept so it can include more paradigms. Working by example 
rather than definition, trained persons find new examples. This is more than recognizing artworks or 
linguistic competence. It is making a decision, and is of importance to contemporary art; thus most of us 
refer the problem to the informed. The difficulty is not that there is no possibility of theory, but that we 
are unable to survey the practice. K.D.H. 


85-2. Miall, David S. Metaphor as a Thought-Process, JAAC, 38, 1, 1979, 21-8. Metaphor is related to 
other creative thought processes, such as the paradigm-switch which occurs in creative scientific 
thought. It is to be judged not according to its truth, but according to its power. Metaphor transforms 
what we know, but its component words are not changed; poetry does not alter language, but it may 
well revolutionize thought. K.D.H. 


85-3. Mitias, Michael H. Ambiguities in Identifying the Work of Art, JAAC, 38, 1, 1979, 51-60. The 
distinction between artistic unity and artistic value offered by Stephen D. Ross (Some Ambiguities in 
Identifying the Work of Art, JAAC 36 (1977), 137-45) is not successfully established. Ross allows 
aesthetic value to parts of a complex work, even if other parts may be badly done. But three objections 
may be advanced to this position. First, it is difficult to regard parts or aggregates as works of art. 
Second, to use value as a criterion to define a work of art is vague and arbitrary. Third, aesthetic 
creativity depends on the existence of an art work as individual reality. K.D.H. 


85-4. Sankowski, Edward. Uniqueness Arguments and Artists' Actions, JAAC, 38, 1, 1979, 61-75. 
Uniqueness arguments about art forms usually conform to the following pattern: the art form in 
question, alone among art forms, possesses certain qualities; it is desirable to take advantage of these 
properties; therefore artists should take advantage of these properties. Some such arguments cannot be 
justified; for example, those which assume an essentialist viewpoint. Others have more validity; for 
example, those which attempt to free an art form from the dominance of another art form in the interests 
of plurality or of artistic freedom. Artists themselves are aware of shared effort within a specific 
creative activity; uniqueness arguments might legitimately be applied to them. K.D.H. 


Education 


85-5. Adams, Robert M. Literary Studies: The Last Fifty Years, (ASch), 51, 2, 1982, 205-17. The 
historical approach, still the most convenient and natural way to organize literature, dominated literary 
study at Columbia in 1932, The New Criticism brought a tranquil revolution, as did Structuralism and 
Deconstructionism, often the reverse of profound. Curricular options in creative writing and compara- 
tive literature have burgeoned. The level of undergraduate literacy has declined. Mechanization has 
affected humanistic studies. Outside grants have become much more available. Administering an 
English department has become more complex. Peripheral courses have burgeoned, and the social 
imbalance of departments has been redressed. A balance must be struck between student rights and the 
maintenance of standards. Graduate education has become abbreviated, and the profession has 
overproduced itself. Some manage to educate themselves despite the nonsystem. S.G.K. 


85-6. Bizzell, Patricia, and Bruce Herzberg. ''Inherent'' Ideology, ''Universal'' History, ''Empiri- 
cal” Evidence, and ‘‘Context-Free’’ Writing: Some Problems in E.D. Hirsch's THE PHILOSOPHY — 
OF COMPOSITION, MLN, 95, 5, 1980, 1182-1201. Hirsch fails to derive methods of teaching 
composition from his ''principles which transcend historical and cultural contingencies'"'. First, he 
does not satisfactorily show that writing can be made ‘‘context-free.’? Writing always has a social 
context outside the text. Second, he has not shown that the grapholect of educated English is by nature 
less restricted that other dialects. Third, his attempt to find empirical evidence of ‘‘natural laws'' of 
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writing ignores modem scientific thinking, which emphasizes the subjectiveness of the scientist in 
formulating theory. Finally, assuming that any dialect ‘‘naturally’’ prevails makes teaching composi- 
tion more difficult since it makes the grapholect inaccessible to students who do not share its social 
context. J.E.R. 


Literary History 


85-7. Chamberlin, J. E. From High Decadence to High Modemism, QQ, 87, 4, 1980, 591-610. The 
"perverse juxtapositions'" of modernists such as Pound, Eliot, Yeats, and Stevens are rooted in 
19th-century decadence and the tendency of decadent writers, especially Oscar Wilde, to test the limits 
of what is appealing to an audience. Modernism and decadence also share the characteristics of the 
importance of the symbol, word, or isolated phrase and the idea that each movement is the guardian of 
these artistic values. D.L.W. 


Literary Theory 


85-8. Beresford, Thomas. Playing and the Two Tradtions, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 259-79. As D.W., 
Winnicott argued in Playing and Reality (1971), play and illusion are psychological necessities, 
creating ''transition zones’’ between the self and the world, free of external reality's exigencies, 
wherein the mind can freely imagine situations and their consequences. Classicism met these needs, 
viewing literature as shared illusions, as play, useful to human growth (cf. Aristotle, Dryden, Samuel 
Johnson), whereas Romanticism eschewed illusion and play, emphasizing epistemology, perception . 
and reality, ''direct self-world interaction'' (cf. Wordsworth). Thus the shift from Classicism to 
Romanticism represents not a Freudian conflict of generations (cf. Harold Bloom, W. Jackson Bate) 
but changes in literary theory and method occasioned by the Romantics’ attempts ‘‘to put into their 
literature the ideas of the scientific movement as they knew it... ."' 'B.K.H. 


85-9. Clayborough, A. Tomorrow was Christmas: A Pragmatic Examination of THE LOGIC OF 
LITERATURE, OL, 37, 1, 1982, 1-11. Kate Hamburger's The Logic of Literature has in its overall 
perspective an awareness of the pragmatic features which distinguish literary from non-literary texts, 
but it tends to exaggerate the differences between ordinary language usage and unique literary features. 
Whilst it is true that certain rhetorical devices are more prominent in literature than in ordinary language 
usage, sentences of the type '"Tomorrow was Christmas'' do function in forms other than fiction. 
D.I.B. 


85-10. Coste, D. Three Concepts of the Reader and Their Contribution to a Theory of the Literary Text, 
OL, 34, 4, 1979, 271-86. Contemporary concepts of the reader complement the notions of authorship 
and text and need not be thought of as a threat. The ideal reader is best seen as either author or critic; the 
implied reader as intended, inscribed or functional; and the empirical reader as an ideological tool 
"*which mediates value judgements on the social role of literary texts". Studies of these three readers 
show that they are best seen as overdetermined and euphemistic. D.1.B. 


85-11. Derrida, Jacques, and Ronell Avital (trans.). The Law of Genre, CritI, 7, 1, 1980, 55-81. The 
word genre suggests limits. Paradoxically, the generation of genre must engender generations, 
genealogy, and degenerescence. Each generated text must participate in a genre, but participation does 
not necessitate belonging; participation suggests being part of, marking that part of itself that is 
included in the genre classification but leaves out the unmarked parts. Although there is no genreless 
text, there is no genre-pure text. The law of genre is ‘‘a principle of contamination"; better yet, the 
genre is a male-engendered female, a playful law of genre (/a loi) who plays at being born. ''She plays 
upon her generation and displays her genre.” In short, the law of genre is that genre must exist as à 
centre, yet genre never exists except we/he/I/she generate genre. R.F.M. 


85-12. Mitchell, W.J.T. Spatial Form in Literature: Toward a General Theory. Critl, 6, 3, 1980, 
539-67. Spatial form is not simply a 20th-century phenomenon; rather it is an aspect of the literature of 
all cultures and ages. It must be, since time must be mediated by space, and both are metaphors. Spatial 
form, however, is ‘‘no casual metaphor’ but an intrinsic part of our literary experience. Frye's 
four-level system helps to illustrate that spatial form has a literal level, a ‘‘descriptive’’ phase, a 
temporal form, and an anagogic level in which the reader sees the significance of the whole in relation 
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to other wholes. Spatial form helps the reader "*objectify"' the literary experience, and it also helps him 
to begin understanding its relationship to the visual arts and to music. R.F.M. 


85-13. O'Neill, John. Power and the Splitting (‘‘Spaitung’’) of Language, NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 695-710. 
Autotext, sociotext, and ideotext are inseparable. Literature refracts the world; it does not simply 
represent it. All its power relations are internalized as rhetorical figures. The pursuit of identity or © 
self-fashioning involves all the other forces that shape and control: ‘‘Civilization is not merely an 
imitation of nature, but the process of making a total human form out of nature,’’ as Northrop Frye says 
in Anatomy of Criticism.) Power puts language under pressure, and when there is a conflict between 
domination and desire, then language is split. This causes a crisis, as Montaigne saw, in the Essays, 
when power so corrupts speech that the tyrant can no longer find any man to tell him the truth. R.R. 


85-14. Skura, Meredith. Commentary: Modern Suspicion and Renaissance Texts, NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 
671-86. Postmodern criticism stresses the conflictual, the subversive, the marginal details undermining 
the unity of a text. Similarly suspicious of facades and searching for those elements subversive of 
surface unity, Freud was always interested in the cultural context of an individual text. His notion of 
"secondary gain’’ illustrates this mode of gaining power: the politics of neurosis. Similarly, a literary 
text had always to supply the ''aesthetic bonus'' which wins the artist the secondary gain of approval 
before being allowed to release his disguised unconscious wishes. Jokes, also, are weapons in a social 
exchange. The self is always structured by society's language as mediated by the family, whose > 
dynamics first shaped that self. The social context is the inescapable transaction. R.R. 


85-15. Waters, Lindsay. The Crisis in English Studies: A Response, SchP, 14, 4, 1983, 299-304. 
[Response to Walter Jackson Bate, The Crisis in English Studies, SchP 14, 3, 1983; rpt. Harvard 
Magazine). Contrary to Bate's views, literary theory provides ''evaluation within the field of English 
or literary studies,” forming a new and healthy discipline. = JBB. 


85-16. White, Hayden. The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality, CritI, 7, 1, 1980, 
5-27. Historians recognize three methods of representing real events: ‘‘the annals, the chronicle, and 
the history proper."’ The first two lack a crucial narrative component: the annals list events chronologi- 
cally and lack the shape of story; the chronicle is closer to narrativity but it lacks an end, a closed form. 
History proper, however, exhibits closure, which takes the form of a summing up, a moral commen- 
tary. The value of narrativity lies here: in the moralizing judgement. R.F.M. 


See also 85-46,330,331,720. 


Literature and Other Arts 
See 85-204. 
| Prosody 
85-17. Brogan, T. V.F. Addenda and Corrigenda to ENGLISH VERSIFICATION, 1570-1980, MP, 
81, 1, 1983, 50-2. [Thirty-six corrections are listed to this book of Brogan's.] F.M. 


85-18. Llwyd, Alan. Cynghanedd and English Poetry, PoetryW, 14, 1, 1978, 23-58. Although the 
English may doubt, the Welsh know that their poetical technique, the four basic types of cynghanedd (a 
set of alliterative and internal rhyme patterns in poetry) has certainly influenced such poets as Hopkins 
' (who used the cyghanedd frequently), Barnes, Hardy, Humphreys, and Conran. The cynghanedd 
probably were also known about and used to a limited degree by Owen, Graves, and Thomas. Although 
cynghanedd can be accidentally produced, they would seem intentional with most of these poets. 
Owen's use of consonantal rhyme, for instance, is all but identical with the Welsh proest (‘‘mpod”! 
rhyming with ‘‘mud’’). P.G.D. 


Rhetoric 


85-19. Beale, Walter H. Rhetarical Performance Discourse: A New Theory of Epideictic, P&R, 11, 4, 
1978, 221-46. Traditional theories of epideictic have derived from Aristotle, identifying this form as 
the oratory of praise and blame, the encomium its characteristic production. A concept including these 
characteristics, adding associations of oratorical display, ceremony, literature, presentness, amd the 
reinforcement of traditional values, to be called ‘‘rhetorical performative,” demands that the epideictic 
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act participate in the reality to which it refers — a pep talk to a basketball team, for instance. This theory 
derives from one formulated but rejected by J.H. Austin. However, it is a reliable category, with useful 
subclassifications on a continuum from subjective to objective. K.D.H. 


85-20. Garver, Eugene. Rhetoric and Essentially Contested Arguments, P&R, 11, 3, 1978, 156-72. 
W.B. Gallie's term, ''essentially contested concepts,” can be used to explicate and update Aristotle's 
account of rhetorical argument. A new term, ''essentially contested argument," which is what 
Aristotle terms ‘‘rhetorical argument,” emphasizes the difference between rhetoric and scientific 
demonstration. The arguments of science are about what is true and are not vulnerable to attack. 
Rhetorical arguments could be arranged differently to yield different conclusions; they are usually 
about what to do on particular occasions, not about universal truths. They are never final; a series of 
rhetorical arguments does not yield progressive results. And they keep the controversy centered on the 
arguments themselves, not on victory at any cost. K.D.H. 


85-21. Grimaldi, William M.A., S.J. Rhetoric and Truth: A Note on Aristotle. RHETORIC 1333a 
21-24, P&R, 11, 3, 1978, 173-7. A passage in the first chapter of the Rhetoric, often mistranslated, 
reveals how closely Aristotle aligned rhetoric and truth. Typically, the passage translates ‘‘Rhetoric is 
useful (1) because things that are true and things that are just have a natural tendency to prevail over 
their opposites, so that if the decisions of judges are not what they ought to be, the defeat must be due to 
the speakers themselves, and they must be blamed accordingly" (W. Rhys Roberts, tr.). A more 
accurate translation would make Aristotle's point stronger: that rhetoric prevents us from making 
wrong judgments and so protects truth and justice. Rhetoric is mimesis and is supposed to re-present the 
real: Truth and justice. When rhetoric fails, bad judgments are made. K.D.H. 


85-22. Harrell, Jackson, and Wil A. Linkugel. On Rhetorical Genre: An Organizing Perspective, 
P&R, 11, 4, 1978, 262-81. Rhetorical genres can be developed by considering ‘‘ organizing principles 
found in recurring situations that generate discourse characterized by a family of common factors.” 
Some useful classifications of discourse are de facto common-sense categories), structural, motiva- 
tional, and archetypal. Classifications by motivation include affirmation, reaffirmation, subversion, 
purification. K.D.H. 


85-23. Kinneavy, James L. The Relation of the Whole to the Part in Interpretation Theory and in the 
Composing Process, VisL, 17, 2, 1983, 120-45. Current interpretation theory and rbetoric both 
consider a text at many levels: from phoneme to sentence, text, and situational context. Hermeneutic 
tradition suggests the need to integrate such partial analyses into a whole. Thus, the composition 
classroom should not generate aimless texts lacking a context, but should pose real communication 
situations to achieve the greatest transfer of lower-level skills. K.H.A. 


85-24. Kline, Charles R., Jr., and Roland K. Huff. Reading, Writing: Radix, VisL, 17, 2, 1983, 
163-76. Models of reading show the essential sameness of writing and reading; both build the whole out 
of parts through elaboration and constraint. A heuristic model derived from Aristotle, Burke, and Coe 
and Kline may help writers to invent topics and readers to understand literary works. The radix of 
writing and reading is even neurophysical — the brain’s hypothalamic switching center produces the 
reductions and integrations of input required by interpreting and composing. K.H.A. 


85-25. Krois, John Michael. Bibliographic Note: Charles Sanders Peirce on Speculative Rhetoric, 
P&R, 11,3, 1978, 147-8. The paper that follows [see A.E.S. item 85-26] was almost certainly written 
after 1904, and thus is part of Peirce's late attention to the ends of rhetoric. Speculative rhetoric is one of 
Peirce's three divisions of the general theory of signs; speculative grammar, which is epistemology; 
speculative critic, equivalent to logic, and speculative rhetoric, which ‘‘studies the methods that ought 
to be followed in the pursuit, exposition, and application of truth.” K.D.H. 


85-26. Peirce, Charles Sanders. Ideas, Stray or Stolen, about Scientific Writing. No. 1 (An Unpub- 
lished Manuscript), P&R, 11, 3, 1978, 148-55. The rhetoric appropriate to science is a branch of 
speculative rhetoric, which is itself a branch of semiotics. The rhetoric of science, in turn, may be 
subdivided into a '*rhetoric of the communication of discoveries, a rhetoric of scientific digests and 
surveys, and a rhetoric of applications of science to special kinds of purposes.” If human thought can 
be regarded as a special kind of sign, then the rhetoric appropriate to such signs will determine the way 
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ideas are communicated. The rules of such a rhetoric will be determined by the processes by which 
ideas become part of the mind’s habits, not by assumptions that minds can think only in sentences of the 
types with which we are most familiar. K.D.H. 


Schools and Creeds 


85-27. Harper, Ralph. A Mulberry Bush or a Cross, QQ, 87, 4, 1980, 622-7. (rev.-art. Stanley Cavell, 
The Claim of Reason: Wittgenstein, Skepticism, Morality and Tragedy. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1979.) Cavell’s examination of human isolation, based an his own observations and those of 
Wittgenstein, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and others, attempts to address existential and religious ques- 
tions which ultimately have no answers. D.L.W. 


85-28. Sheppard, R.W. What is Dada?, OL, 34, 3, 1979, 175-207. The Dadaist critique of culture 
creates anaturalistic images of life and satirizes human pretensions and established society. It is not just 
another modern nihilistic fad, but a latter-day manifestation of Jung's archetypal Schelmenfigur. 
Dadaist writers whilst attacking Hurnanism present an alternative aesthetic with an alternative vision of 
reality. D.I.B. 
85-29, Wolosky, Shira. Derrida, Jàbes, Levinas: Sign- Theory as Ethical Discourse, Prooftexts, 2, 2, 
1982, 283-302. The writings of Jacques Derrida are primarily a defense of the written word against 
subjugation to the spoken. Derrida connects this defense with his own relationship to Judaism, 
specifically his grammatology, which is based upon the theory of the written ‘‘trace’’ as opposed to the 
classical and Christian metaphysic of the Christological phonic ‘‘sign.’’ Derrida (to whom literature 
was originally the Torah) writes admiringly of two other French Jewish philosophers, Jàbes and 
Levinas, who also affirm the text as world rather than the world as text. Tbe written context is supreme, 
as Judaism has long been based upon the Book, and there is a kabbalistic sense of being as determined 
by existence in the sacred text. Creation is therefore lettristic, but Derrida approaches nihilism rather 
than traditional Judaism as in Levinas. Derrida endlessly moves between affirmation and negation and 
his relation to Judaism is best seen as blasphemous, between atheism and faith. M.B. 


Theory of Criticism 


85-30. Cain, William E. The Institutionalization of the New Criticism, MLN, 97,5, 1982, 1100-1120. 
New Criticism has not died. On the contrary, its methods have become so much a part of English 
literary study that no one questions it. Even new developments Hke deconstructionism rely largely on 
close reading and fit comfortably within its confines. Unfortunately, the singleminded reliance on close 
reading inherited from American New Critics limits its usefulness. F.R. Leavis, however, proposed a 
more spacious criticism which acknowledged the importance of history and social criticism. Likewise, 
writers like Foucault, Said, and Jameson show that perhaps the discipline of literary study is moving 
beyond New Criticism. J.E.R. 


85-31. Marino, Adrian. Hermeneutics as Criticism, VisL, 17, 2, 1983, 206-15. Although hermeneu- 
tics has been used to designate interpretation theory or the exegesis of established meanings, this term 
should imply a specific aim and method. A hermeneutic reader orders his responses; through classifica- 
tion and typing he formulates a model of the different meaning levels of the text. Thus this reader can 
fully participate in a literary idea's development. K.H.A. 


85-32. Rendall, S. The Critical ‘We’, OL, 35, 2, 1980, 97-114. The ‘‘critical we’’ is an invitation for 
the reader to adopt the critic's way of reading the text, and is one of the central terms of reader-response 
theory. The critic claims to speak for the reader and to describe his response to the text. In the work of 
Norman Holland, Wolfgang Iser, Jonathan Culler, and Stanley Fish, the inevitable conclusion is that 
the ''critical we’’ is more prescriptive than descriptive. D.LB. 
85-33. Salvaggio, Ruth. Interpreting the MLA BIBLIOGRAPHY, SchP, 14, 4, 1983, 363-8. An 
examination of the 1981 bibliography reveals the specific subjects with which critics have dealt, 
showing that ‘‘literary critics are. . . structured not only by our chronology and theory but by an almost 
infinite variety of literary subjects.” J.B.B. 


See also 85-353. 
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Women’s Studies 
85-34. Ewell, Barbara. The Twofold Function of Feminist Criticism, IEY , 30, 1, 1980, 25-7. The two 
functions of feminist criticism are to seek out the biases that misshape apprehensions by exposing the 
false norms of male perspectives, and to redefine value, so qualifying fundamental notions of what is 
valuable in art. l P.H. 


See also 85-233, 329. 
GENERAL IH. LANGUAGE 


History 


85-35. Garner, Bryan A. Latin-Saxon Hybrids in Shakespeare and the Bible, SIH, 10, 1, 1983, 39-44. 
Since the Middle Ages, hybrid words have existed in English. In Middle English most were formed by 
compounding native affixes with French loan words. When Shakespeare used Latinate prefixes and 
‘suffixes freely as combining forms, there were no explicit proscriptions against creating hybrids. The 
authors of the Authorized Version of the Bible were more conservative in their use of hybrids. None of 
the hybrids in the Bible (including those prefixed with un-)first appeared there, for most of them date 
from the 13th or 14th century. [A list, ‘ʻA Comparison of Hybrid Words in Shakespeare and the 
Bible,'' is appended. ] G.A.C. 


85-36. Issawi, Charles. The Struggle for Linguistic Hegemony, 1780-1980, ASch, 50,3, 1981, 382-7. 
After two centuries of rivalry, English is now displacing French as the dominant international 
language. In 1783, Antoine de Rivarol explained French's supremacy in terms of its sonority and its 
unity and the military, political, and economic primacy of France. French was the language of 
revolution and of the most dazzling cultural and scientific achievements. But commerce, industry, and 
empire began to favor English. Russian and Chinese will probably become increasingly important, but 
English will remain for some time the leading world language. S.G.K. 


85-37. Samuels, M.L.,. A Supplement to ORD: O-Scz, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 483-7. Excellent though it 
is, prepared under difficult circumstances, Vol. IIT of the Supplement omits a number of terms from art, 
architecture, music, philosophy, and various popular sports. [These are listed and defined, and a few 


additional corrections are noted.] J.S.P. 
Theoretical Studies 

85-38. Lewis, Richard. The Wind of the Marigold, Parabola, 8, 3, 1983, 34-8. Children delight in 

playing with the musicality of language. J.B.B. 


85-39. Miers, Paul. A Cognitive Program for Semiotic Studies, MLN, 97, 5, 1982, 1129-46. Recent 
research by Vernon Mountcastle and Gerald Edelman suggests that perception can be described by a 
computational model, involving recursion (comparing new sense data with more highly processed 
versions of similar data received previously). This model corresponds closely with Piaget's model of 
six stages of child development. Finally, both systems correspond to Harold Bloom's six tropes 
(described in The Anxiety of Influence). Bloom's tropes are also recursive. J.E.R. 


See also 85-6,668. 
GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Bible 


85-40. Schwartz, Regina. Free Will and Character Autonomy in the BIBLE, NDEF, 15, 1, 1983, 
51-74. Both secular and sacred narratives depict characters whose freedom of action is controlled by the 
intentions of their authors. The apparent theological conflict between free will and predestination, 
. illustrated in the stories of Abraham and Jacob, is resolved by Biblical characters freely choosing to 
obey God's will. A reader of the Bible is likely to sympathize with the characters (Ishmael, Esau) who 
lose out when God elects another person, but God does provide for the losers, showing His will to be 
superior to the human sense of justice. M.E.B. 
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Children’s Literature 


85-41, Erwin, Clarissa. Approaches to Children's Literature: A Multi-Purpose Collection, RSR, 11,2, 
1983, 67-71. [A critical bibliography focusing on two aspects of children's literature -- one for the child 
specialist and the other for the literature specialist.] J.B.B. 


Fiction 


85-42. Abbott, H. Porter. Diary Fiction, OL, 37, 1, 1982, 12-31. The diary novel and diary fiction can 
be classified according to three major functional capacities: mimetic, thematic, and temporal. Howev- 
er, in reality, the number of actual functions which diary fiction can perform approaches infinity. It is 
useful to concentrate on the diary's documentary form, its privacy and its non-retrospective structure, 
but no single function is necessarily served in any particular work. We should therefore not consider 
diary fiction a genre. D.I.B. 


85-43. Chatman, Seymour. What Novels Can Do that Films Can't (and Vice Versa), Critl, 7, 1, 1980, 
121-40. Narrative is a way of organizing texts and it is independent of its medium. All narratives have 
this characteristic: ‘‘double time structuring,” that is, *'story-time'' (the chronology of history) and 
"discourse-time"' (the re-ordering of past, present, future). One difference between novels and films is 
that novels utilize discourse-time to assert meaning while films depict meaning; the pull of story-time is 
much stronger in film. This thesis can be tested through two areas of investigation: description and 
point of view. Two texts make useful studies of the theory: Maupassant's ''Une Partie de Campagne” 
(‘‘A Country Excursion’’) and Jean Renoir's 1936 film version of this story, Une Partie de Campagne. 
R.M. 


85-44, Kermode, Frank. Secrets and Narrative Sequence, Critl, 7, 1, 1980, 83-101. Most readers look 
for sequence in narratives; they focus on ‘‘connexity’’, theme and character (dianoia and ethos). Like 
Keats confronting his Grecian urn, readers desire that narratives say something. Much fiction, 
however, follows Keats's urn in refusing to offer intelligible sequence, or at least in creating a tension 
between narrative sequence and ''secrets'' , mysterious signatures that invite interpretation and impede 
norma] expectation. An analysis of Conrad's Under Western Eyes illustrates how professional readers 
such as Albert J. Guerard and Eloise Knapp Hay resist the lure of the secrets. Otherexamples show how 
the novel reveals and conceals its secrets. R.M. 


85-45. Le Guin, Ursula K. Jt Was a Dark And Stormy Night, Critl, 7, 1, 1980, 191-9. Stories are 
evidence both of the storyteller's existence and individuality, and of his participation in history and 
community. [In this essay, Le Guin tells stories, other people's stories that become her stories, because 
she, like all tellers of tales, huddles close to the campfire on a dark and stormy night.] Stories help us to 
keep from dissolving into our surroundings. R.M. 


85-46. Smith, Barbara Hernstein. Narrative Versions, Narrative Theories, Critl, 7, 1, 1980, 213-36. 
Current narrative theory, although quite sophisticated, suffers from a number of dualistic concepts and — 
models. Structuralist notions of histoire and discours are weak on logical and empirical grounds. A 
contextual way of approaching problems of narrative points the way beyond the dualistic manner of 
examining decontextualized structures. Narrative, of whatever kind, cannot be separated from human 
motivation and behaviour. And the value of narrative relates to the ability of a narrative to accommo- 
date the interests of readers and narrators. [Seymour Chatman is a representative of structuralist theory; 
his work is the focus of Smith’s criticisms.] R.M. 


See also 85-49. 


Film 


85-47. Johnson, William C., Jr. Literature, Film, and the Evolution of Consciousness, JAAC, 38, 1, 
1979, 29-38. Film is one result of the evolution of Western cultural consciousness toward hypervisualization, 
away from shared cultural consciousness. The emptied images are the surfaces we have become 
accustomed to accepting as reality. The next step after this recognition is to use the images to move into 
an organic relationship with technological phenomena. K.D.H. 


See also 85-43. 
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Myth 


85-48. Travers, P.L. What Aileth Thee?, Parabola, 8, 3, 1983, 16-17. Only Perceval can see the Grail 
because of flaws in the other knights' characters; however, Perceval fails in knightliness. Myth appeals 
because it constantly changes, speaking ''to us with an ancient voice that is forever new and properly to 
understand it we will have to live it as it marches with us."' J.B.B. 


Plot Patterns 


85-49. Klaus, P. Description and Event in Narrative, OL, 37, 3, 1982, 201-16. Description has been 
neglected in narratology, but the meaning of a text is transmitted mostly through description. 
Description is best seen as a function rather than as a quality of atext, and is therefore a basic element of 
a narrative text. Four elements can be distinguished in narrative description: narrator, focalisator, 
subject and predicate. D.I.B. 


Poetry 


85-50. Di Piero, W.S. Notes on Memory and Enthusiasm, SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 1-24. Mnemonic poetics 
employs recollection — selecting, structuring, interpreting ''details of lost time’’ — to clarify, 
recover, discover, and authorize the ultimately public meaning of poetic materials. Despite significant 
differences, Pound's Cantos and Dante's Comedy both demonstrate ‘‘the pattern of epic remem- 
brance." Subordinated to theme, to interpretation and interrogation, enthusiasm (a condition of 
attentiveness, concentration, intensity) can enhance the world’s ‘‘memorial presence,” enriching 
patterns of recollection and imagination. However, ''as both ground and finished act’’ (noticing as end 
in itself), literalist enthusiasm proves insufficient, reducing beauty to whatever interests the poet, 
poetry to solipsism (as in Williams's Pictures from Brueghel or ‘cultivated mysticism’’ (Charles 
Simic's hermeticism). B.K.H. 


85-51. Scott, C. The Nineteenth-century Triolet: French and English Explorations of a Form, OL, 35, 
4, 1980, 357-72. The triolet (ABaAabAB) can be traced back to the 13th century, but it was significantly 
developed by the English poets of the 19th century. Their subjects tended to be trite and frivolous, but 
by incorporating variable line length into its structural complexity, they produced verses which showed 
the triolet in its true light — as a collection of unresolved forces. However, itis to Rimbaud (rather than 
MacDonald or Swinburne) that the real honours should go. D.I.B. 


Prose 


85-52. Cormier, Ramona. The Literary Writer as Reformer, JAAC, 38, 1, 1979, 76-80. In Literature 
and Existentialism, Sartre claims that prose writers, unlike other artists, are committed and are . 
therefore social reformers. Sartre bases his claim on an examination of communication processes. 
However, his conclusion does not necessarily follow from his premises. Nor does his practice as a 
writer show reforming tendencies. Rather, his prose writings, like those of others, have consequences 
similar to those he adduces for poetry. K.D.H. 


85-53. Jay, Paul N. Being in the Text: Autobiography and the Problem of the Subject, MLN, 97, 5, 
1982, 1045-63. The recent preoccupation with problems of autobiography does not indicate the 
emergence of new problems. Both Augustine and Wordsworth discussed the problem of “‘disappropriation’’ 
of the identity of the biographer by the language used. Those writers attempted to overcome the 
contradictions which autobiography raises by appealing to higher, transcendent authority. More 
recently, Paul Valery and Roland Barthes have evolved a new form of autobiography to take those 
contradictions into account. They do not assert the existence of a unified self, but rather permit their 
works to mirror in their form the ''dispersed'' and ''diffracted'' self. J.E.R. 


Sclence Fiction 


85-54. Woodcock, John. Science Fiction and the Real Future, Altern, 2, 2, 1979, 25-37. Opinions 
divide about the relationship between science fiction and the future. Those like Arthur C. Clarke, Alvin 
Toffler, and Robert Scholes claim the two are closely related. Others, like Michael Wood, John 
Huntington, and Ursula Le Guin, argue that science fiction is descriptive, not predictive; about the 
present more than the future. The ''future"' in science fiction can only be exposed through knowledge 
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Of the present and the past and is most useful if embodied in such realism. Three common uses of the 
future occur in current science fiction: (1)fantastic, which takes the reader ‘‘beyond the reach of 
probability's censors’’; (2) moral-philosophical, which uses the future to comment on the present; and 
(3) realistic, which illustrates the possible consequences of current trends. P.A.H. 


Travel Literature 


85-55. Young, Vernon. End of the Voyage, ASch, 51, 1, 1981/2, 83-93. Modem literary travelers 
journey and write to celebrate an idealized past, yet the shock of formlessness usually has the last word. 
Gide's impressions are strictly aesthetic. Graham Greene discovers escape into a primitive territory that 
is a mocking paraphrase of civilization. H.M. Tomlinson's Amazon is halfway between Conrad's 
Congo and Green's Liberia. Ninety-two Days is Evelyn Waugh's best travel text. Peter Fleming is 
"perhaps the narrator par excellence of travel as physical adventure.’ Freya Stark was one of several 
notable women travel writers. Jan Morris, perhaps best on Spain, thoroughly researches and scrupu- 
lously balances. V.S. Naipaul on India is sobering. Paul Theroux's vituperative travel books are 
anthologies of nausea. Bruce Chatwin is an inventive, uncategorical heir to the British travel- writing 


tradition. S.G.K. 
BRITAIN 
BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Wales 


85-56. Dale-Jones, Don. Anglo-Welsh Literature in the Schools of Wales, Planet, 45/46, 1978, 26-34. 
[The Welsh Arts Council surveyed 145 secondary schools in Wales to see the degree to which literature 
written in English by Welsh writers was taught. Except for anthologies of contemporary short stories 
and poems by such writers, works by Dylan Thomas are most frequently studied.] P.G.D. 


BRITAIN II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


History of Printing and Publishing 


85-57. Finch, Peter. Small Presses, Planet, 44, 1978, 50-2. There are only four small presses now 
operating in Wales: Galloping Dog, Owm Nedd, Blackweir, and Edge, all founded in the seventies. 
The last is the only one to specialize in Anglo-Welsh literature, and none has published any books in 
Welsh. With additional government aid, such presses could have a strong influence on the literature of 
the principality. P.G.D. 


BRITAIN HI. LANGUAGE 


History 


85-58, Kennedy, Richard F. Mare Words from Owen Felitham, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 405-8. [This 
supplements an earlier piece, Words from Owen Felltham, in N&Q for January 1971, pp. 4-12, listing 
antedatings and words and uses not found in OED or the Supplement. The work consulted is the 
Resolves.] J.S.P. 


85-59. Kristensson, Gillis. A Note on OE /e:ow/ and OFr /y/ in Middle English, SN, 50, 1, 1978, 25-7. 
Richard Jordan's ‘‘classic’’ Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (1925, rev. 1934) errs in dating 
the change /eu^iu/ at ‘about 1400.” ‘The evidence of inverted spellings and the fact the dipthong 
concerned was substituted for /y:/ clearly demonstrates that /eu/ had merged with /iu/ even in the late 
13th century.” C.B. 


85-60. Lohmander, Ingegerd. Old and Middle English Words for ‘Disgrace’ and ‘Dishonour’, 
GothSE, 49, 1981, 228pp. The Old English word bismer (shame, disgrace, insult, etc.) and its 
derivatives and compounds may be collected, listed, and studied from Old and Middle English 
translations from Latin. Of special interest are Old English prose of the late 9th and early 10th centuries, 
so-called classical Old English from about 950-1100, and late Middle English from about 1350 to 1500. 
New native compounds and derivatives were often formed in King Alfred’s English, resulting in a 
richly varied vocabulary of native origin. Later, French loan words replaced English words, producing 
a less varied vocabulary. D.I.M. 


18 Britain General; Mediaeval 


85-61. McConchie, R.W. Additions to ORD from William Clever’s THE FLOWER OF PHYSICKE, 
1590, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 396-401. [Antedatings, unrecorded senses and spellings, new entries, and 
postdatings are supplied from this medical work.] J.S.P. 


85-62. Morton, Gerald W. An Addendum to Apperson, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 437. A variant of the 
proverb '"Time and tide wait for no man’’ exists in a play, De Pugna Animi (1650, never published) by 
Fane: ''ffor tyme & tide (you know) will stay for no man.” J.S; P. 


85-63. Shapiro, Fred R. An Earlier Example of the Term ‘‘Librarian’’, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 442. This 
word in its modern sense occurs in Hearne's edition of Reliquiae Bodleianae (1703), ten years before 
the earliest citation of it in OED. J.S.P. 


85-64. Stanley, E.G. Richard Bentley's Use of *‘Persona,’’ 1732, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 442. In editing 
Paradise Lost, Bentley posited an editor in Milton's day who made a number of ignorant blunders with 
Milton's text. This supposed editor Bentley calls a '*persona,'' thus using the word in a sense close to 
that given in the Second Supplement to OED, 4. ISP. 


Linguistics 


85-65. Jack, George B. Negative Concord in Early Middle English. SN, 50, 1, 1978, 29-39. Study of 
nine prose texts reveals that negative concord — by which ''certain words acquire a negative form 
when they occur within a negative clause'' — does not apply when a positive coordinating conjunction 
links clauses or elements within a clause; ' and and oder often remain unaffected by it.’’ Conjunctions 
are ''not affected by negative concord in the same way or to the same degree as other classes of word. "' 

C.B. 


BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Poetry 
85-66. Pugh, Sheenagh. The Political Poet; Is He a Myth?, Poetry W, 16, 4, 1981, 92-5. It is strange 


that Davies and Burns so frequently celebrate war and the feudal past in their socialistic poems. Clearly, 
the common people have been and still are cannon fodder in times of war. P.G.D. 


Prose 


85-67. Ross, George MacDonald. The Royal Touch and the Book of Common Prayer, N&Q, 30, 5, 
1983, 433-5. The Healing Ritual was never officially part of the Book of Common Prayerof the Church 
of England; rather, it was bound into but a few of the editions likely to be used in conducting the ritual. 
Only during the reign of Queen Anne was it printed ''as an integral part of particular editions.” The fact 
that copies exist containing it in cheap editions during her reign suggests that Anne was using it as 
political propaganda to create or support belief that she was the legitimate sovereign. George I 
repudiated the ritual. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
&. Old English 
Aelfric 


85-68. Waterhouse, Ruth. ''If You Can Talk with Crowds'': Aelfric's Placement of GIF-Clauses in 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS, AUMLA, 59, 1983, 48-65. An examination of gif-clauses and their 
relationships to their head clauses illustrates the importance of syntax and diction in Old English prose. 

i J.B.B. 


Old English Poetry 


85-69. Frese, Dolores Warwick. WULF AND EADWACER: The Adulterous Woman Reconsidered, 
NDEJ, 15, 1, 1983, 1-22. The speaker in Wulf and Eadwacer may be a mother grieving for her son, 
rather than the frustrated adultress assumed by previous critics. Such lament is typical of Old English 
females. The poem shows the common mixture of pagan and Christian motifs; therefore, Eadwacer 


may be a guardian spirit. M.E.B. 


Mediaeval 19 


85-70. Göbel, Heidi, and Rüdiger Göbel. The Solution of an Old English Riddle, SN, 50, 2, 1978, 
185-91. English craftsmen knew how to make Damascus steel in Anglo-Saxon Britain. Several types of 
iron, forged together, produced hard, flexible, highly-prized blades. The solution to Exeter riddle 28 is 
thus ''pattern-welded sword,” suggested by ‘‘the superlatives heardestan, scearpestan, and grymmestan.”’ 
“The solution is made more difficult by the fact that the riddle does not name the basic components of 
the object but rather describes it metaphorically.’ C.B. 


85-71. Howlett, D.R. Two Notes on the DREAM OF THE ROOD, SN, 50, 2, 1978, 167-73. 
(D Further evidence for a reconstruction of the poem (first announced by D.R. Howlett, A Reconstruc- 
tion of the Ruthwell Crucifixion Poem, 48, 1976, 54-8) is the half-line unit of construction, based on a 
longer source-poem; use of a semantic and thematic chiasmus; repetition of ‘‘similar phrases in parallel 
order”; and similarities with ‘‘the Passion narratives of St. Matthew and St. John as well as the 
Benedictine office.” (IT) Because the poem mathematically conforms to the Golden Section, sections 
x-xii and vii-x are tightly structured. C.B. 


85-72. Pope, John C. DANIEL 206, *'Hearan'': The Case of a Misplaced H, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 386-7. 
Apparently garbled syntax and faulty meter in this line can be corrected if we assume that a scribe added 
an h at the beginning of what should be ''earan,"' meaning ''are."' J.S.P. 


— b. Middle English 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


85-73. Boitani, Piero. Chaucer's Labyrinth: Fourteenth-Century Literature and Language, ChauR, 17, 
3, 1983, 197-220. It has long been recognized that the House of Fame is concerned with the nature of 
poetry. First, Chaucer provides his idea of 14th-century culture, to which he is remarkably sensitive, 
though his impressions are more limited, more insular, and less extreme than (say) those of Petrarch. 
He reveals his debts to Dante and to Boccaccio (called Lollius in this poem). Second, he deals with 
literature: the origins of narrative and the relationship between reality, truth, and words. — T. W.R. 


85-74. Carruthers, Mary J. The Lady, the Swineherd, and Chaucer's Clerk, ChauR, 17, 3, 1983, 
221-34. Following Kittredge and Sledd, readers of the Clerk’s Tale have the work of an amiable but 
austere moralist which would not have seemed incredible or overly cruel to a medieval listener. 
Actually, evidence suggests that not all medieval readers would have responded thus to the tale. 
Furthermore, when we examine how Chaucer has emphasized Griselda's gentilesse and Walter's 
gratuitous viciousness, we arrive at a more balanced judgment of the tale, and it becomes evident that it 
fits the Clerk, who agrees with the Wife of Bath that gentilesse represents trouthe, fidelity and integrity. 

T.W.R. 


85-75. Delaney, Sheila. Doer of the Word: the Epistle of St. James as a Source for Chaucer’s 
MANCIPLE'S TALE, ChauR, 17, 3, 1983, 250-4. In Chaucer’s time, the Epistle was of course still 
considered canonical. In James 3. 3-10, the theme is the tongue, the use and abuse of language. This is 
also the theme not only of the Manciple’s recollection of his mother’s advice, but of the Tale itself. 


Here, as elsewhere, Chaucer suppresses the existence and identity of his source. T.W.R. 
85-76. Kirby, Thomas A. Chaucer Research, 1982; Report No. 43, ChauR, 17, 3, 1983, 255-77. [A 
listing of current research and publications. ] T.W.R. 


85-77. Merrix, Robert P. Sermon Structure in the PARDONER’S TALE, ChauR, 17, 3, 1983, 235-49. 
"Modern'' medieval sermons (as contrasted with the simpler methods of the Church Fathers) are not so 
structurally rigid as we have been led to believe. Nevertheless, there are agreed-upon elements and 
sequences of material, and the Pardoner’s Tale indeed follows these general ‘‘prescriptions.’’ It reflects 
yet another principle indicative of the late medieval sermon, the relation of theme to form. T. W.R. 


85-78. Regan, Charles Lionel. Of Owls and Apes Again, CT, B2 4282, ChauR, 17, 3, 1983, 278-80. 
Chester Linn Shaver, ''Chaucer's 'Owles and Apes," MLN, 58 (1943), 105, drew upon medieval and 
Renaissance literature to demonstrate that the two creatures were linked, though he admitted that is was 
difficult to find them as human caricatures. Evidence that they were may be found in the Chester play of 
the Deluge and in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. Though the latter might be the result of Chaucer's 


20 Mediaeval 


own words, it is more likely that Burton is giving expression to a tradition that long antedated Chaucer. 
T.W.R. 


85-79. Renoir, À. Bayard and Troilus: Chaucerian Non-Paradox in the Reader, OL, 36, 2, 1981, 
116-40. The first three images of Troilus and Criseyde, in particular the Homeric simile likening 
Troilus to the horse Bayard, prompt the reader to draw upon a literary background different from that of 
the 14th century but which affects our reactions to Troilus. Reading the Bayard-simile within the 
context of the Iliad or Aeneid highlights the paradox that results from Chaucer's suggesting that 
Criseyde-will die but actually having Troilus die instead. Reading the same simile in the context of the 
Quatre Fils Aymon has the opposite effect. D.I.B. 


85-80. Rhodes, James F. The Pardoner's VERNYCLE and his VERA ICON, MLS, 13, 2, 1983, 
34-40. The Pardoner's cap has sewn on it a vernycle, which is the handkerchief St. Veronica used to 
wipe Christ's face on the Way to the Cross. The Veronica was a badge which pilgrims received on the 
pilgrimage to Rome, a piece of cloth imprinted with the visage of Christ. It also stood for the countless 
paintings depicting the sacred face. The presence of the badge on the Pardoner's cap cannot prove that 
the Pardoner identifies with Christ, but the emblem and the Pardoner's prominent display of it may give 
to his wanderings a kind of pilgrim character. E.L.S. 


85-81. Sturges, Robert S. THE CANTERBURY TALES' Women Narrators: Three Traditions of 
Female Authority, MLS, 13, 2, 1983, 41-51. The various Canterbury tales are dramatically suited to 
their tellers. The prologues and tales of three women narrators (the Wife of Bath, the Prioress, and the 
Second Nun) are suited to these pilgrims specifically as women. All three are concerned with the kinds 
of power or authority women can attain. In this pattern of women narrators concerned with women's 
traditions and authority, one can see a recognition on the part of the author that women have interests 
and problems unique to them. E.L.S. 


William Dunbar 


85-82. Bitterling, Klaus. William Dunbar's THE MANER OF PASSYNG TO CONFESSIONS and 
the ‘‘Circumstances’’ of the Medieval Confessional, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 389-91. Dunbar’s direction to 
penitents in confession to give ''the tyme, the place, and how and in quhat wys’’ they sinned reflects a 
widespread formula in medieval writing about the sacrament of Penance. [Examples are cited]. 
Dunbar's line, however, seems tautological; perhaps it should be emended to read ‘‘The tyme, the 
place, how [oft] and in quhat wys.’’ J.S.P. 


James I, King of Scotland 


85-83. Jacobs, Nicolas. THE KINGIS QUAIR, Lines 1188-90, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 392-4. Proposed 
emendations of these lines have all been tortuous and unsatisfactory. The troublesome phrase ‘‘quhare 
till” seems to involve a form of ‘‘quartile,’’ referring to planetary positions being 90 degrees apart 
when viewed from Earth, an extremely unfavorable aspect astrologically. If we emend ‘‘aspert’’ to 
"aspect," read ''be" as a preposition, and emend ‘‘dert’’ to ‘‘derect,’’ the passage makes sense, 
saying that the planets, formerly hostile to you, shall now look on you benignly. J.S.P. 


William Langland 


85-84. Dolan, T.P. Administering Shrift in PIERS PLOWMAN, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 488-9. When 
Lady Mede went to confession (B-text, Passus III), she would have knelt beside the confessor, in a 
position enabling her to entice him, at the beginning and end, and while actually confessing she would 
have sat or stood beside him. The wooden confessional, familiar today, was no introduced until the 
mid-16th century. J.S.P. 


85-85. Wilson, Edward. Langland’s ''Book of Conscience’’: Two Middle English Analogues and 
Another Possible Latin Source, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 387-9. The idea of conscience accusing the sinner, 
found in Langland, occurs also in The Pricke of Conscience [author unknown] and in a sermon by 
Thomas Wimbledon (both 14th century). Wimbledon derives his interpretation from the commentary 
on Revelation in the Glossa Ordinaria. J.S.P. 


Mediaeval 21 


Pearl Poet 


85-86. Clark, S.L., andJ.N. Wasserman. Jonah and the Whale: Narrative Perspective in PATIENCE, 
OL, 35, 1, 1980, 1-19. Throughout Patience the Pearl-Poet shows the changing fortunes and attitudes 
of Jonah through shifts in narrative perspective. Initially Jonah is associated with the whale through a 
common willfulness which opposes God, in contrast to nature, which always obeys God’s commands. 
Finally Jonah shifts his perspective from one centred upon himself to one in which everything is seen to 
come from God. D.LB. 


85-87. Grant, Judith C. Peterson, and Alan S.C. Ross. Notes on the Rhyme of PEARL, SN, 50, 2, 
1978, 175-78. These notes supplement E.V. Gordon's edition. ‘‘In the case of o, the open and close 
varieties are kept almost entirely distinct.” Open and close e ''are in general kept distinct," despite ''a 
few cases’’ in which they ‘‘appear to rhyme.’’ The rhyming of long and short vowels in monosyllable is 
well-known, though ''there is some confusion with regard to Old French suffixes.” C.B. 


Middle English Drama 


85-88. Conley, John. The Identity of Discretion in EVERYMAN, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 394-6. 
Elckerlijc, the basis for this play, and Christian tradition reveal that Discretion means prudence. J.S.P. 


Middle English Poetry 


85-89. Amgart, O. THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT: Towerd a Critical Text, SN, 50, 1, 1978, 
‘41-52. The single, imperfect, text of the ballad makes reconstructing its ‘‘true form’’ difficult. Clues to 
this form are: similarities to the Battle of Otterburm, metric, alliterative and rhyming suggestions from 
the ballad of Chevy Chase; and the Northern dialect of composition contrasted with the southem form 
of transmission. [The reconstructed version presented relies on notes in O. Arngart, Two English 
Border Ballads. The Battle of Otterburn. The Hunting of the Cheviot (Lund, 1973)] C.B. 


85-90. Wilson, Edward. A Newly Identified Middle English Lyric in THE WINCHESTER ANTHOL- 
OGY, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 389. A macaronic poem beginning ‘“When thou leste wenythe veniet mors te 
superare” is No. 3122 in The Index of Middle English Verse with some lines deleted. I.S.P. 


Middle English Prose 


85-91. Bradstock, E.M. SIR GOWTHER: Secular Hagiography or Hagiographical Romance or 
Neither?, AUMLA, 59, 1983, 26-47. Sir Gowther contains features of both genres — the influence of 
the saints' legends and the structure of the romance. Apart from its structure, the tale most closely 
resembles the secular hagiography. J.B.B. 


c. Anglo-Latin 
Nennius 


85-92. Miller, M. Consular Years in the HISTORIA BRITTONUM, BBCS, 29, 1, 1980, 17-34. 
Chapter 65 of the Historia contains a list of 5th-century dates. They are badly muddled as if they came 
from two sources which used differing dating systems. ''The interest and value of the date-list . . . is 
not historical, but historiographic.’’ P.G.D. 


Angio-Latin Poetry 
85-93. Scattergood, John. Proverbial Verses in Trinity College Dublin MS 212, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
489-90. A Latin proverbial distich is a version of Hans Walther’s No. 2786, and three couplets are parts 
of Brown and Robbin’s Index 294, a carol. The carol, however, seems to be the earlier; the copyist of 
the couplets seems to have been mainly interested in proverbs. J.S.P. 


Anglo-Latin Prose 


85-94. Hill, Thomas D. ''VIII Genitus Homo"' as a Nomen Sacrum in a Twelfth-Century Anglo-Latin 
Fever Charm, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 487-8. This strange term for God alludes to the myth of Adam's 
creation from eight substances; '' Adam" is a traditional name for Christ. I. SP. 
85-95. Mooney, Linne R. A Medieval Latin Mnemonic for Finding the Date of Easter, N&Q, 30, 5, 
1983, 391-2. A Latin mnemonic rule for calculating the date of Easter works out to three primes and 
three Sundays, starting the primes (new moons) after the feast of Epiphany, January 6. With a few 
exceptions, it works. | JSP. 
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Bible (King James) 
See 85-35. 

Sir Thomas Browne 


85-96. Morris, G.C.R. Sir Thomas Browne’s Nativity, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 420-1. Browne's statement 
in Religio Medici about the astrological aspects of his birthtime do not permit a choice between October 
19 and November 19, 1605. Since he himself told John Aubrey in 1672 that he was born on the 
November date, however, his statement should be accepted as correct. J.S.P. 


85-97. Smith, Nigel. Sir Thomas Browne and the Levellers, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 421-2. In The Triumph 
Stain’d (1647), George Masterson uses Browne's Pseudodoxia Epidemica to refute, in part, one John 
Wildman, a Leveller who had attacked Masterson in a work called Truths Triumph. (The disputed point 
concerns the supposed ability of chameleons to subsist on air; if you had read Browne, says Masterson 
in effect, you would not have thought they could.) J.S.P. 


See also 85-175. 


Thomas Campion 


85-98. Lindley, David. Campion and Rosseter: The Ascription of A BOOKE OF AYRES, N&Q, 30, 
5, 1983, 416. A commonplace book by William Drummond ascribes three poems in this book to 
Campion but not two others. This fact supports those who believe that the poems in the book's second 
part, generally thought inferior to those in the first part, are Philip Rosseter's. Rosseter, who published 
the Booke of Ayres, said in the dedication to it that he was including poems of his own. J.S.P. 


George Chapman 


85-99. Tricomi, Albert H. Two Letters concerning George Chapman, MLR, 75, 2, 1980, 241-8. 
Certain documents, and two unpublished letters, reveal that George Chapman had a steadfast and 
supportive relationship, previously unexplored, with his older brother Thomas. J.E.R. 


Sir Charles Davanant 


85-100. Sawday, Jonathan. The Leiden Anatomy as a Source for Davanant's ‘‘Cabinet of Death'' in 
GONDIBERT, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 437-9. Chronology makes impossible Davanant's having seen the 
printed catalogue of the contents of this theater, though he could have seen two prints of the interior. 
Since Gondibert mentions some objects not depicted in the prints — objects that were actually in the 
Leiden theater — he must have had some other source or sources. He could have visited the theater in 
person while traveling in the 1640's or have been told of it by another. The latter supposition seems 
probable: Davanant knew at least two medical men, and in his day Englishmen often studied medicine 
at Leiden. J.S.P. 


John Donne 


85-101. Elsky, Martin. John Donne's LA CORONA: Spatiality and Mannerist Painting, MLS, 13, 2, 
1983, 3-11. Donne's poem can be illuminated by comparing it to mannerist painting for its spatial and 
temporal organization, especially to two paintings in the mannerist style: Pontormo's '"Madonna and 
Child with Saints” and Parmigianino's ‘*Vision of St. Jerome.’’ Such an analysis contributes to the 
current revaluation of some 17th-century English literature as mannerist rather than Renaissance. 
E.L.S. 


85-102. Lepage, John Louis. Eagles and Doves in Donne and Du Bartas: THE CANONIZATION, . 
N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 427-8. The eagle-dove image in this poem may derive from Du Bartas’s example of 
an impossibility, in The Divine Weeks, of eagles producing doves and doves producing eagles. The 
idea is of a new creation thought by the orthodox to be not possible. For Donne’s lovers, it is not so. 
J.S.P. 


Renaissance 23. 


85-103. Ware, Tracy. Donne and Augustine: A Qualification, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 425-7. Although 
Donne thought highly of Augustine generally, in a sermon of April 30, 1620, he treated him ironically, 
in that he (Augustine) advised reaching out for truth with one hand only. A wise person, Scripture 
suggests, reaches out with both hands. J.S.P. 


John Ford 


85-104. Neill, Michael. Ford's Unbroken Art: The Moral Design of THE BROKEN HEART, MLR, 
75, 2, 1980, 249-68. The paradoxes of this play, posing ''beart'' against ‘‘art’’, reveal Ford's Stoic 
ethic, one which places value on the ability to play a part, ''to perform’’, and thus to create order out of 
the absence of order. J.E.R. 


George Herbert 


85-105. Dinshaw, Fram. A Lost MS. of George Herbert's Occasional Verse and the Authorship of TO 
THE L. CHANCELLOR, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 423-5. Although editors and scholars have long been 
dubious that Herbert wrote this poem, circumstances surrounding its first publication (in 1816) suggest 
that the poem is his. John Fry, its first publisher, got it from a now lost Ms of Latin Poetry and ascribed 
it to Andrew Melville. The wording of two dedications in this book, however, is almost exactly that of 
two known to be Herbert's. Fry seems to have had a Ms of Herbert's poetry. J.S.P. 


Robert Herrick 


85-106. Fischler, Alan. Herrick's Holy Hedonism, MLS, 13, 2, 1983, 12-20. The paganism of 
Herrick's world view was challenged in the 1950's by Sydney Musgrove's revisionist study which 
argued that Herrick was a major poet who found an intellectual basis for his work in the beliefs shared 
by 17th-century Christians about correspondences between the realm of the human and that of the 
divine. Sensory and seemingly hedonistic experiences within nature reflect and contain divine meaning 
for Herrick. E.L.S. 


John Heywood 


85-107. Finkelstein, Richard. Reassessing Heywood's Debt to Skelton in THE FOUR P.P., N&Q, 30, 
5, 1983, 408-9. The belief that Colin Clout was Heywood's source for the story of a woman's soul 
being fetched from hell is mistaken. Heywood's account is over 200 lines long; Skelton's, six. The two 
women are different, and the stories represent differing purposes: Heywood's satire is misogynistic; 
Skelton's, anti-clerical. And Margery's sumame (Coursen) in Heywood has a derivation suitable to the 
woman; in Skelton, it is irrelevant. Connecting the two tales comes from taking two lines out of context 
and misreading them. J.S.P. 


Thomas Hughes 


85-108. Cowen, Janet, and Joanna Udall. The Critical Misfortunes of Arthur? N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 
402-5. A four-stanza poem in British Library MS. Add. 4152 contains evidence that the Arthurian work 
referred to therein is Hughes's The Misfortunes of Arthur, played before the Queen in 1588 N.S. An 
earlier piece on this subject, also mentioned, can not be identified, nor can its author; we can not even 
be sure it was a dramatic work. The poem, an apparent attack on the play's author, confirms evidence in 
the printed form that a quarrel of some kind had ensued: the poem ends with advice to the men of Gray's 
Inn to look for a better poet when moved to dramatic activity again. J.S.P. 


Thomas Lushington 


85-109. Huntley, Frank L. Dr. Thomas Lushington (1590-1661), Sir Thomas Browne's Oxford Tutor, 
MP, 81, I, 1983, 14-23. Sir Thomas Browne’s tutor was incorrectly branded a ‘‘Socinian’’ by his 
contemporaries and posterity. Forced for political reasons (he had questioned James's Spanish policy 
and criticized Parliament) to recant his lively Easter Sunday Sermon of April 28, 1624, he was 
thenceforth remembered by his contemporaries as the author of a sermon widely, though inaccurately, 
perceived to be heretical. Examination of his other writings and subsequent activities reveals Lushington 
to have been a thoroughly orthodox Anglican divine whose sermons turn unpromising texts into 
frequently witty exegeses in the manner of Andrewes and Donne. F.M. 


24 Renaissance 


John Marston 


85-110. Clark, Ira. Character and Cosmos in Marston’s MALCONTENT, MLS, 13, 2, 1983, 80-96. 
Critics need to look more closely at Marston's individual characters and their individual styles. The 
central stylistic characteristics of the Malcontent bear examination. Speakers in a language community 
have distinct speech characteristics. The interlock between characterizing language tags and overall 
style is best examined by focusing on the most pervasive device of the play: the use of aphorisms both 
characterizes individuals and in conjuction sets out the centering theme of the play. E.L.S. 


Philip Massinger 


85-111. Gibson, C.A. THE LOUSE'S PEREGRINATION and the Date of A NEW WAY TO PAY 
OLD DEBTS, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 428-9. Two historical allusions in The Louse’s Peregrination 
establish a date of late 1624 or earty 1625 for it. The same two allusions in Massinger's play show that 
in 1625 both events were topical, even though one of them had taken place four years earlier. A New 
Way should aimost certainly be dated 1625. J.S.P. 


85-112. Lawless, Donald S. On the Date of Massinger's THE GREAT DUKE OF FLORENCE, N&Q, 
30, 5, 1983, 429-30. If a passage in this play (V.ii.228-36) is indeed a reference to Rowley's death in 
February or March, 1625/6, we have an.approximate date for the play. J.S.P. 


John Milton 


85-113. Anderson, Wayne C. Is PARADISE REGAINED Really Cold?, C&L, 32, 4, 1983, 15-23. 
Milton's Puritanism produces the qualities that critics of this poem deem cold: slight action, moraliz- 
ing, and argumentative precision; from Milton's viewpoint, however, the virtues of ‘‘Piety, patience, 
fortitude, and magnanimity’’ are not cold, for the heroic cannot be. Given the right perspective, the 
poem can be seen as warm. J.S.P. 


85-114. Carpenter, Mary Wilson. Milton's Secret Garden: Structural Correspondences Between 
Michael's Prophecy and PARADISE REGAINED, MiltonS, 14, 1980, 153-82. In addition to the 
numerological correspondences between the ten revelations in the last two books of P.L. and the ten 
temptations in P.R., the works display a series of thematic and imagistic parallels. They may be 
illuminatingly viewed as ''four great arcs, each encompassing two [elaborately balanced] sets of 
temptations and revelations.’’ T.A.S. 


85-115. Duncan, Joseph E. Archetypes in Milton’s Earthly Paradise, MiltonS, 14, 1980, 25-58. 
According to various archetypal critics, especially Eliade, Jung, and Frye, Milton's description of 
Eden succeeds in formulating a rich complex of recurrent patterns central to religion, the psyche, and 
Western literature. Unlike the other two, Jung expiains paradise, not as itself central, but as a 
mandala-like symbol of self, the return to the womb, and rebirth. The most important archetypes 
include the axis mundi, the sacred place, the quest for identity and the ‘‘analogy of innocence.” Along 
with basic symbols of mountain, tree, and light, Milton uses Eve as a link with demonic or false 
paradises. T.A.S. 


85-116. Fisher, Alan. Why is PARADISE REGAINED So Cold?, MiltonS, 14, 1980, 195-217. Over 
the centuries the tendency to denigrate P.R. is clear and cannot be proved unjustified, but it helps to 
focus more precisely on Milton's intention. Deliberately devoid of action, the epic is a series of 
distancing speeches which readers have a vested interest in answering for themselves, a responsibility 
which makes no concessions to the warmth of intimacy. As it tests the readers’ endurance, the 
temptation to quit is added to the others. The kinds of reader involvement Milton expects vary 
remarkably and build a climax recognizable only in retrospect. T.A.S. 


85-117. Flinker, Noam. Cinyras, Myrrha, and Adonis: Father-Daughter Incest from Ovid to Milton, 
MiltonS, 14, 1980, 59-74. The various allegorical interpretations which Ovid's version of Myrrha's 
incestuous passion underwent in the Middle Ages were to some extent reversed in a number of 16th and 
17th century adaptations of the story. But when Milton drew on the story for his description of the incest 
between Sin and Satan, he was much closer in tone to Dante and the medieval traditions than to the 
Renaissance versions. T.A.S. 


Renaissame 25 


85-118. Gregerson, Linda. The Limbs of Truth: Milton’s Use of Simile in PARADISE LOST, 
MiltonS, 14, 1980, 135-52. Milton’s postulation of likenesses which defy common sense serves in 
many ways to overcome the limits of human understanding. Man’s power to understand similes, which 
are both objects and sources of insight, was not destroyed by the Fall; on the contrary they are our best 
clues to comprehending the epic. In Book I (and by implication in all the later books) similes serve in 
five ways: 1) they convey ‘‘real information about the tenor,” 2) they ''prefigure subsequent events in 
the story,” 3) they enable us to project beyond our postlapsarian capacity, 4) they help us feel we are 
perceiving together, and 5) they encourage the sort of agility of mind needed for grasping the 
implications of the epic. T.A.S. 


85-119. Gross, Kenneth. ‘‘Each Heav'nly Close’’: Mythologies and Metrics in Spenser and the Early 
Poetry of Milton, PMLA, 98, 1, 1983, 21-36. Milton’s early strophic poetry, especially the Nativity 
Hymn and the song to Echo from Comus, is strongly influenced by his adaptations from Spenser's final 
hexameter closes. Milton reinvents the hexameter close for his own larger purposes and poetic 
ambitions, using the metrical scheme to oppose and modify Spenserian myth into a structure that 
expresses a final stillness and his hopes for a poetic and prophetic career. From the Nativity Hymn, 
"each heav'nly close” creates the effect of a musical phrase of such sweetness that it accepts no 
limitations and can achieve a sense of heavenly song without close. M.B. 


85-120. Hunter, William B., Jr. The Double Set of Temptations in PARADISE REGAINED, MiltonS, 
14, 1980, 183-93. All efforts to formulate the organizing principles of P.R. are marred by unaccount- 
able repetitions and self-contradictions. Apparently Milton sought to combine two somewhat irrecon- 
cilable conceptions of the temptations. A version derived from Luke is intermingled with one 
underlying the baptismal service, and the distinction is confused by Milton’s having each take place on 
different days, without biblical warrant, but perhaps suggested by the three days of the narrative of life 
in Eden. T.A.S. 


85-121. Landy, Marcia. ''Bounds Prescrib'd'': Milton's Satan and The Politics of Deviance, MiltonS, 
14, 1980, 117-34. The figure of Satan is not an anticipation of the revolutionary; rather he serves as a 
commentary on the political scene in England, particularly the triumph of the bourgeoisie, producing a 
society in which excessive individualists achieve power by stressing fear of ostracism, isolation, and 
death. Though Satan is not Milton's hero, he is given scope and personality to explain the attractiveness 
of such deviant rulers, and the fear is enhanced by the reader's fear of being found deviant. In so doing 
Milton opts for order and justice, while rejecting the negative force essential to rebellion. — T.A.S. 


85-122. Loh, Bei-Yei. A Note on Milton's ON SHAKESPEARE, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 431. Knowing 
that a second edition of Shakespeare's works was coming and that the verse inscribed above Shakes- 
peare's grave was wretched stuff, Milton in 1630 tried to produce something worthy of the dead 
dramatist. The initial rhyme (‘‘bones,’’ ‘‘stones’’), occurring in Shakespeare's memorial quotation, 
links the two pieces. J.S.P. 


85-123. Low, Anthony. The Phoenix and the Sun in SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 14, 1980, 
219-31. The second semichorus in Samson Agonistes (Il. 1687-1707) illustrates Milton's capacity for 
harmonious complexity, for image systems linking (in this instance) light-dark imagery with typologi- 
cal references to the dragon, the eagle and the phoenix. Samson is seen as rising out of darkness like a 
phoenix, the bird of the sun or even the sun itself, harbinger of a new age. T.A.S. 


85-124. Mengert, James G. Styling the Strife of Glory: The War in Heaven, MiltonS, 14, 1980, 
85-115. Limited by the dangers of anachronism in narrating the war in heaven, Milton borrows from 
earlier narratives a varied sequence of battles and a military terminology. One aspect of his dilemma is 
how to elevate military combat, which he condemned, to a spiritual level, which he does, paradoxically 
enough, by minimizing the allegorical implications. Rather he depends on a discordance between the 
military events and their significance to force readers into conceiving new values. Bestializing 
creatures, contorting syntax, coining abstractions or giving them novel meanings — often to show 
Satan's presumptuousness — Milton achieves a war befitting heaven. E T.A.S. 
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85-125. Miller, Leo. Milton’s PERSONAL LETTERS and Daniel Skinner, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 431-2. 
The question of whether the transcript of Milton's state letters prepared for Brabazon Ayimer was the 
Skinner Ms, now in the PRO, or the text used for the Litterae Pseudo-Senatüs Anglicani (1676) may be 
answered by comparing the familiar letters with the other two. Such comparison shows that Skinner 
prepared both the Skinner Ms and the personal letter transcript. Milton was still living when the state 
letter transcript was done for Aylmer. J.S.P. 


85-126. Milowichi, Edward, and Rawdon Wilson. ‘‘Character’’ in PARADISE LOST: Milton's 
Literary Formalism, MiltonS, 14, 1980, 75-94. Long before Milton’s time the way in which Ovid’s 
characters exhibited ‘‘splits’’ had become a model strategy for writers seeking to give their characters 
depth. Milton sought to fuse it with a second convention of having characters at crucial points offered 
good and bad directions, order or chaos. Actually Milton thought all reasoning to be of this nature. 
Thus, even though Satan embodies ''the downward path,” the degree to which he regrets his choice is 
significant. His quasi-seduction of Eve follows a sequence, so that at each stage of the temptation she 
displays the ‘‘pattern of all human minds.’’ And under her cajolement Adam follows a similar pattern. 
T.A.S. 


85-127. Muskin, Mariam. ''Wisdon by Adversity”: Davidic Traits in Milton's SAMSON, MiltonS, 
14, 1980, 233-55. Like other militant Puritans of his day, Milton saw David as the prototype of the 
active leader needed to combat the ''Philistines.'' Milton's personal identification with Samson, who 
was also viewed as the model for the common man, led Milton to borrow motifs from David's life in 
Samson Agonistes in order to create a model of what England required to revive its Christian greatness. 
The way both heroes repented of their sins and achieved a sort of martyrdom made it possible to see 
them recovering God's support for Judea, with all its implications for Milton's England. ^ T.A.S. 


85-128. Webber, Joan Malory. The Politics of Poetry: Feminism and PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 14, 
1980, 3-24. Rather than being a denigration of women, P.L. is the work of a revolutionary burdened 
with a long misogynistic tradition, engaged in producing an epic, a genre which traditionally criticizes 
the values of its culture. For Milton, binary opposites are basic to all knowledge, and none more so than 
male and female. In the portraits of Adam and Eve, this balance is further developed to show how the 
characters learn as they meet their obligations. But readers expecting misogyny tend to overlook 
Adam's defects. Actually the real macho spirit is symbolized by Satan, whose only triumph over Adam 
and Eve is in making them also feel alienated. T.A.S. 


Walter Montague 


85-129, Veevers, Erica. The Source of Walter Montague’s THE ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN, N&Q, 
30, 5, 1983, 439-40. This 1656 work translates Jacques Du Bose's L'Honneste femme (1632). J.S.P. 


. Thomas Nashe 


85-130. Horne, R.C. An Allusion to Nashe's CHOISE OF VALENTINES in Donne's Second Satire, 
N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 414-15. Seven lines in Donne's poem allude to Nashe's pornographic opus, thus 
supporting the contention that Nashe's burlesque ‘‘was circulating in mid-1592."' It is part of the early 
reaction against idealized love poetry in the 1590's. J.S.P. 


Francis Quarles 


85-131. Gilman, Ernest B. Word and Image in Quarles’ EMBLEMES, Critl, 6, 3, 1980, 385-410. 
Quarles's Emblemes (1635), although they derive from two Jesuit emblem books, tbe Pia Desideria 
(1624) and the Typus Mundi (1628), has a ''distinctively Protestant cast.’’ Whereas the Catholic 
sensibility perceived a harmony between the visual and the verbal, Quarles shared the ''antivisual 
temperament” of his contemporaries. Emblemes presents ''sight and its objects’ as ''infected, dark, 
and treacherous.’’ A new relationship between word and image, results, one that prepares the way for 
Blake. (Illustrated). R.F.M. 


Rowland Rampston 


85-132. Alsop, J.D. A Catholic Prayer for Henry VIII, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 411. A notebook in Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge, contains a one-sentence prayer, apparently written there by owner 
Rampston (d. 1549), asking God's protection for the King. J.S.P. 
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Philip Rosseter 
See 85-98. 
‘ Sir Warham St. Leger 


85-133. Alsop, J.D. Further Connections of Sir Warham St. Leger, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 422. Friend to 
Philip Massinger and Sir Walter Raleigh, St. Leger was related by blood to various prominent people of 
his day. [Genealogical details are supplied.] J.S.P. 


John Sergeant 


85-134. Southgate, B.C. Who Is ''S. W.’’? A Note on the Authorship of a 1659 Vindication, N&Q, 30, 
5, 1983, 440-1. Although Sergeant, a Catholic, used these initials as a pseudonym in the 1650’s, he 
can not have authored the Vindication of the Doctrine contained in Pope Benedict XII his Bull. . . . , for 
this work attacks Thomas White's views, and Sergeant agreed with White. Moreover, because of their 
close involvement with these matters, Sergeant would have known whom he was attacking had White 
been the author. We just do not know who S.W. was. J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 


85-135. Cox, John D. The Medieval Background of MEASURE FOR MEASURE, MP, 81, 1, 1983, 
1-13. In Measure Shakespeare's treatment of sexual sin, the nature of kingship, and the contrast 
between the old Mosaic law and the new law of Christ echoes the treatment of these themes in medieval 
drama. Shakespeare need not have read such miracle plays as the Digby Mary Magdalene or the 
N-Town Joseph's Return to have been influenced by their dramaturgy. Such plays were performed in 
England through the mid 1580's and hence were directly accessible to the young Shakespeare. F.M. 


85-136. Deats, Sara. M. The Once and Future Kings: Four Studies of Kingship in HAMLET, EIL, 9, 1, 
1982, 15-30. King Hamlet provides the standard of kingship against which we may evaluate the actual 
kingship of Claudius and the potential kingship of Hamlet and Fortinbras. King Hamlet was a forceful 
and just ruler, evincing both public and private virtue, whereas Claudius is the stereotypic Machiavel 
and Fortinbras, a hot-headed bully. Prince Hamlet, although capable of ideal kingship, delays in 
accepting his public responsibilities and thus causes a state as well as a personal tragedy — bellicose 
Fortinbras on the throne. N.C.M. 


85-137. Fly, Richard. Shakespeare's Poetics: Deconstruction and Reconstruction, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 
3-14. While deconstructionists correctly identify an anti-formal impulse in the plays, they overlook the 
greater affirmation of form that roots Shakespeare in traditional humanist poetics. By recognizing the 
negative, Shakespeare is able to encompass and transcend it. He acknowledges the illusions of drama in 
order to bypass trivial, physical realities and create the greater realities of mind and heart. N.C.M. 


85-138. Gaskill, Gayle. The Role of Fortune in TWELFTH NIGHT, IEY, 30, 1, 1980, 20-3. In 
Twel.N. all actions are subject to providence, fortune, and human character. Noble characters seize the 
blessing of fortune, while the ignorant and arrogant believe their own desires are the direction of 
providence. The contrast is apparent in an examination of the characters of Viola and Malvolio. P.H. 


85-139, Greene, Gayle. ‘‘Excellent Dumb Discourse’’: Silence and Grace in Shakespeare's TEM- 
PEST, SN, 50, 2, 1978, 193-205. The noted ''poetic thinness” of the play signifies that the 
transforming redemptions at its end can only be conveyed wordlessly. The spare style, ‘‘relatively 
scarce in imagery," ''denotes that the highest reality is a wordless reality.” Music, sounds, and 
spectacle replace language, suggesting that ‘‘reason is less adequate to dealing with this world than 
imagination.’ The ''brave new world” Prospero achieves is akin to a state of grace, which language, 
contrary to 16th-century rhetorical extravagance, is powerless to adequately convey. C.B. 


85-140. Major, Virginia Banke. Shakespeare's THE TEMPEST and the Jacobean Court, Clio, 12, 2, 
1983, 139-51. Direct and oblique parallels between figures and political problems in King James's 
court and Prospero's rule of his island suggest that the plot of the play would have been understood by 
contemporary audiences as both criticism of the court and hope for future corrections. Prospero's 
scholarly and hunting interests, his lack of physical bravery, and his remoteness from rule that costs 
him his kingdom invite comparison with James. James's attention to Robert Carr may have triggered 
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the Caliban-Stephano-Trinculo plot, and the vanishing banquet may have reflected the excesses of 
court celebrations. Point-by-point correlation might not be believable, but Shakespeare’s preoccupa- 
tion with leaders in his later plays makes seeing Tempest as apolitical difficult. M.S.W. 


85-141. Prior, Moody E. Which Is the Jew that Shakespeare Drew? Shylock Among the Critics, ASch, 
50, 4, 1981, 479-98. Interpretation of Shylock has long been problematic. Modern theatrical history of 
Merchant begins in the 18th century and is a repudiation of the comic figure. Historical scholarship 
attempted to show that Shylock's usury and Jewishness would have provoked negative responses from 
Elizabethans. Archetypal criticism has emphasized the play's celebration of communal values, particu- 
larly those relating to wealth, and thematic criticism has presented it as a disquieting work centrally 
concerned with the proper use of wealth. Shylock is kin to other Shakespearean pariahs. He is not a 
stereotypical comic butt but a complex personality who undergoes a striking transformation when his 
daughter departs. S.G.K. 


85-142. Rackin, Phyllis. CORIOLANUS: Shakespeare's Anatomy of Virtus, MLS, 13, 2, 1983, 
68-79. Pieces and fragments are characteristic images in Cor.; division, literal and symbolic, is the 
typical process. Coriolanus's tragedy is a cautionary illustration of the inadequacy of the Roman ideal 
of virtus. The terrible divisions in the Rome of Coriolanus have a disturbing relevance for us. It is a 
body politic without head or heart, where men and women alike reject their femininity, and man's 
noblest destiny is to kill or be killed in battle. That world can produce only the soldier as hero, a man 
who must deny his humanity and throw away his life simply to assert his sexual identity. — E.L.S. 


85-143. Rot, Sandor. On the Philological Essence of Shakespearian Humour, MLS, 13, 3, 1983, 
62-70. Translations of Shakespeare's plays often fail to render their essential humour. To achieve his 
comic effects, Shakespeare made use of three major devices: humour of situation; humour of character; 
and humour produced by linguistic-stylistic means. His puns and malapropisms are crucial points in the 
adequate translations of Shakespeare's humour. E.L.S. 


85-144, Rubin, Abba. From Prince to King, UPortR, 31, 2, 1979, 15-30. From the first time that he is 
mentioned in Richard II until his triumph as King Henry V, Hal is presented consistently. This is in 
spite of the problems Shakespeare faced in presenting dissoluteness sympathetically. Hal in truth only 
appears dissolute; his real morality is brought out in subtle contrast to the actual immorality of his 
companions. P.H. 


85-145. Schwartz, Robert. Approaching the Sonnets: Shakespeare's Parted Bye, WascanaR, 17, 2, 

1983, 51-65. Implicit in Shakespeare's sonnets is the truth that knowledge and experience can be two 
different things. Depending on particular needs, one can '*mask the problematic mode of perception,” 
rather than ignore what one sees. This ''parted eye” produces the sonnets’ ''artistic balance,” which 
suggests the individual's struggle to reconcile ‘‘continuously shifting levels of understanding with the 
realities of living.” D.W.A. 


85-146. Walter, James. From Tempest to Epilogue: Augustine’s Allegory in Shakespeare's Drama, 
PMLA, 98, 1, 1983, 60-76. Tempest allegorizes the process of interpretation, presenting the modes, 
conditions, obstacles, and means involved in the mind's understanding of signs. It shows the limita- 
tions and distortions of the theatre, linguistic as well as theatrical, on human understanding. Ultimately 
poetic illusion is shown justified by its social function, close but not identical to prophecy. Shakespeare 
was likely influenced by Books 11-13 of St. Augustine's Confessions, which attempt a fully figurative 
reading of Creation in the first verses of Genesis. Augustine allegorically interpreted the ancient text; 

Shakespeare reversed the process of disembodiment by creating allegorical SÉ in a mimetic and 
sensory image of historical life. M.B. 


85-147. Wentersdorf, Karl P. HAMLET: Notes on Three Cruxes, SN, 50, 2, 1978, 179-83. (D “Of a 
doubt” (I. iv. 37) can plausibly mean ‘‘oft adaunt,’’ allowing for vowel and minim misprints. ''It is 
quite possible. . . Shakespeare wrote oft s dant or of a dant for oft adaunt.’’ (II) I. iii. 74 is “‘probably”’ 
corrupt. ‘‘The Q2 reading could represent a misreading of choise (with a long s).’’ (IIT) Curb and rein 
**would satisfactorily fill the lacuna in’’ III. iv. 169. They complete a series of image-subjects which 
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complete an image-cluster in the scene ‘‘denoting some aspect of horse-riding such as mount-ride- 
gallop-spur or curvet-curb-rein.”’ C.B. 


See also 85-35, 352, 444. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 


85-148. Evans, J.M. The Text of Surrey's THE MEANES TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE, N&Q, 30, 5, 
1983, 409-11. A third version of this poem (other than the ones in Tottel’s Miscellany [1557] and in the 
Harington Ms [late 16th century]) suggests by its similarity that Tottel’s text may be more accurate than 
the Harington version. This third version, found at the end of Part 3 of William Baldwin's Treatise of 
Morall Phylosophie (1547), clearly antedates those. Critical editions of this poem hereafter should in 
general follow Baldwin's text, with a few preferences for phrasings from the other two versions. I.S.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


85-149. Scanlon, Patrick M. Spenser's Camel, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 413-14. Spenser's choice of a camel 
to symbolize the deadly sin of Avarice (Faerie Queene L.iv.27) may derive from the widely held belief 
that, before drinking, a camel would always muddy the water with its feet. This. practice thus 
symbolizes the miser's ‘‘(thrust)’’ for dirty money. An emblem-book of 1595 shows a camel with one 
leg in water, and the accompanying verse makes this very connection. Spenser may have drawn upon 
the same tradition as the emblematist. I.S.P. 


See also 85-119. 


John Taylor 


85-150. Richardson, J.M. John Taylor’s Allusion to Spenser Reconsidered, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 435-7. 
Endymion’s speech in The Triumphs of Fame and Honour (1634) may contain an allusion to The 
Shepheardes Calender, but if the title is the only criterion, the reference could just as well be to a 
popular work translated from the French and often called The Shepherd's Kalendar. This work, 
however, does not refer to Endymion’s astrological and astronomical interest in the heavens (vital in 
Taylor), but Spenser’s does. We can not assert, however, that Taylor’s allusion is to Spenser only. 
J.S.P. 


Cyril Tourneur 


85-151. Huebert, Ronald. THE REVENGER'S TRAGEDY and the Fallacy of the Excluded Middle, 
UTQ, 48, 1, 1978, 10-22. Aristotle’s principle (or fallacy) of the excluded middle holds that either a 
proposition or its opposite is true, dividing everything into pairs of contraries. The moral universe of 
The Revenger's Tragedy is an extended illustration of this principle. We are seldom allowed contact 
with the ‘‘excluded middle" of humanity. P.H. 


William Traheron 


85-152. Simko, Jan. Two Versions of the 1601 English Translation of Nannini's CIVILL CONSID- 
ERATIONS and an Unnoticed Posthumous Portrait of Queen Elizabeth I, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 417-20. 
As printing of this work began, the unsuitability of the Machiavellian advice in Chap. 1 (following the 
Essex rebellion) caused the publisher to substitute for it a later chapter containing advice of a wholly 
different kind. Three copies have survived, however, containing the original Chap. I. À copy of the 
censored version in the Folger Library contains a posthumous portrait of Elizabeth that art historians 
have overlooked. Apparently one owner of the book had it bound in, for it does not appear in other 
surviving copies. Traheron is said to have translated Nannini’s book. J.S.P. 


Renaissance Drama 


85-153. Butler, Martin. Another Sunday Play at Charles I's Court, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 430-1. A letter 
from John Bradshaw, probably to Sir Peter Legh, dated Dec. 2, 1632, reveals that a play was to have 
been presented at Whitehall Sunday night, November 25. A rumor that the King of Sweden had died, 
however, plunged the court into depression and caused the performance to be postponed. J.S.P. 
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85-154. Fifield, Merle. Who Is Somebody? A Comment on the Moral Interlude SOMEBODY AND 
OTHERS, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 412. The French version of this work enables us to say that Sombody as 
the ‘‘wise ruler’’ typifies a monarch's moral duties when religious dispute occurs. The applicability of 
this character to a particular person would depend on specific historic circumstances apart from the play 
itself. J.S.P. 


85-135. Murray, Timothy. From Foul Sheets to Legitimate Model: Antitheater, Text, Ben Jonson, 
NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 641-64. Renaissance dramatists plundered the classics for plots and set pieces and 
stole from contemporaries’ plays. They were skilled in appropriation and dissembling: covering the 
traces of their plagiarism deftly. Samuel Johnson attributes Shakespeare's genius to such ‘‘intertextuality.’’ 
The authority of a playscript was further undermined by its owners, the players who had commissioned 
it. It was mutilated by transcribers’ errors and actors’ alterations. The author’s copy was called a 
*“foul’’ draft because the final version was settled on during rehearsal. The censor constituted another 
collaborator. Jonson, who rose from copy-hack to dramatist, sought to counteract this erosion of 
authority by printing his own texts. R.R. 


Renaissance Fiction 


85-156. Weimann, Robert. ‘‘Appropriation’’ and Modem History in Renaissance Prose Narrative, 
NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 459-95. The concept of ''aneignung'' (making things one's own) or ‘‘appropria- 
tion'' calls into question certain mimetic theories. There is an emergence of speaking subject in 
Rabelais, Cervantes, and Sidney who summons new responses from readers. Panurge, in Gargantua, 
must rely on his own judgement, just as the reader of Quixote must rely on his ability to discriminate 
story from history, to reconcile the contradictions between text and world. The wider repertoire of 
narrative choices available to Renaissance authors is figured in their fathering texts: Arcadia was 
Sidney's “‘child;’’ Quixote, Cervantes’ ‘‘son.'’ This new mode of producing texts forced readers to 
become more actively engaged in decoding texts as medieval schemata were disrupted by parodies and 
encroached upon by realism. R.R. 


Renaissance Poetry 


85-157, Gutierrez, Nancy A. Two Elizabethan News Poems, N&Q, 30, 5, 1983, 415-16. Stow's 
Annales of England (1611) provides historical support for two events, the subjects of Ms poems. The 
first of these concerns the hanging of several soldiers who deserted in September, 1600; the second, in 
1602, involves a disaster at an almsgiving, when a number of people were trampled to death. J.S.P. 


85-158. Vickers, Brian. Epideictic and Epic in the Renaissance, NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 497-538. The 
notion that poetry moves us to virtuous behavior resulted in epic poems schematically illustrating 
virtues and vices. Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata exemplified Aristotle's Ethics, as Sidney revised his 
Arcadia to do. This didactic program in Spenser's Faerie Queene has caused difficulties for later 
readers unaccustomed to the synthesizing of ethical components orto the claim that they will be morally 
improved by reading them. Our stress on unity and narrative flow is counter to Renaissance digressive- 
ness and static moral categories. Epics sought to praise virtue in epideictic rhetoric with the aim of 
inculcating its emulation in its readers. R.R. 


Renaissance Prose 


85-159. Plett, Heinrich F. Aesthetic Constituents in the Courtly Culture of Renaissance England, 
: NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 597-622. Courtly rhetoric had a political purpose: the legitimization of the House of 
Tudor. Courtiers practised three tropes — irony, allegory, impersonation — in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth's legitimacy. All three are modes of concealing a second reality behind an openly articulated 
one, and are, thus, fictions or artifices. Therefore life became aestheticized. The courtier fashioned 
himself into a work of art. The quintessential courtly text was the masque. Petrarchism, panegyrics, 
encomia, and epithalamia were examples of such decorative embellishments of nature. Its opposite was 
the simulation of naturalness, the ''celare artem'' of Castiglione. The polarities of allegory were 
"'true'' and “‘false’’ semblance. These showed the instability of all the subtexts of the culture of the 
court. R.R. 
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Renaissance General 


85-160. Uhlig, Claus. Renaissance Studies with a Difference?, NLH, 14, 3, 1983, 687-94. An 
enlightened neohistoricism would attempt to discover the characteristic ‘‘episteme’’ of the Renais- 
sance. This is recoverable through a study of the rhetorical arguments which inform the discourse of 
that period. Not only the strategies of reading, but the techniques of argumentation will have to be 
pursued. Future research should concentrate on locating the sets of topics agreed upon by that cultural 


period. R.R. 
See also 85-14. 
BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

James Boswell 


85-161. Kullman, Colby H. James Boswell's Voyages at Sea, STH, 10, 1, 1983, 22-7. Boswell's 
search for truth led to an idealization of life at sea, where unique experiences were to be had and 
accurately recorded. Writers of travels and voyages had to be especially concerned with reporting the 
truth, he agreed with Johnson, and to assume a feigned character, exaggerate facts, or invent episodes 
could never be justified. For that reason, when at sea, he kept an exact journal in which he registered all 
occurrences and observations. While at sea, however, Boswell's imagination explored many romantic 
fantasies. G.A.C. 


Robert Burns 


85-162. Damrosch, Leopold, Jr. Burns, Blake, and the Recovery of Lyric, SIR, 21, 4, 1982, 637-60,. 
Eighteenth-century poets felt that art should be emotional, but they could not be sure that their own 
emotions were enough to sustain a poem. Therefore, they turned to poems to something or on 
something, poems requiring violent emotion. In these poems emotion became its own subject, and 
poets invoked it in the hope that it would bring the energy they needed. The Romantics turned to 
impersonal subjectivity in poems which distinguished between the poet and the persona and we see this 
in the work of Burns and Blake. A.B.F. 


Henry Carey 


85-163. Gillespie, Norman. The Authorship of THE RECORDS OF LOVE (1710), N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
491-3. An entry for May 31, 1710, in the Stationer's Hall Register confirms that Carey wrote all of this 
weekly periodical, which ran for two months in early 1710; in 1930 James Sutherland suspected the 
authorship after finding some of Carey's poems in the publication. Carey's first known published work, 
the Records, provides biographical clues and foretells his later success as a comic writer. — J.S.P. 


Colley Cibber 


85-164. Potter, Lois. Cibber's RICHARD IIl and the End of THE DUNCIAD, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
509-10. The echo of Shakespeare (2 H IV, 1.1.153-60) in the final couplet of The Dunciad is more 
appropriate than has been realized. Cibber lifted six lines given Northumberland and gave them to his 
Richard III as part of a death speech. In Shakespeare, a rebel speaks them; in Cibber, a usurper, and 
Cibber himself is a literary usurper. Pope may also be looking at Cibber's position as Poet Laureate and 
Hanoverian; at Cibber's inadequacy in the role of Richard; and at Cibber's often chaotic syntax. J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


85-165. Macaree, David. Another Possible Defoe Attribution, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 493-5. Defoe’s 
known admiration for William III suggests that he may have written an anonymous 1703 pamphlet 
titled Animadversions Upon a Seditious Libel, answering another anonymous work published earlier 
that year condemning certain grants given by the king. Moreover, Defoe was at the time associated with 
A. Baldwin, printer and bookseller for Animadversions. J.S.P. 


85-166. Ostman, Hans. Defoe's CALEDONIA, MSpr, 77, 1, 1983, 13-19. At first sight Caledonia 
seems to be an unconventional mix of topography and satire, but it is actually able to reveal Defoe's 
highly personal view of society, science and external nature. There is an all-pervading utilitarianism 
which unifies the various dichotomies of the work, so that it becomes an argument for the salvation of 
society through an influential middle class. It is therefore a landmark in bourgeois literature. D.I.B. 
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. John Dryden 


85-167. Olinder, Britta. ALL FOR LOVE: the Only Play Dryden Wrote for Himself, MSpr, 74, 1, 
1980, 23-38. All for Love is best seen at two levels: the outward action of normal social values and the 
inner personal sphere. Both combine to present the central theme of the play — the subversive power of 
true love. The result is a play which is written in defiance of the authority of society. D.I.B. 


George Farquhar 


85-168. Davis, Bertram H. Thomas Percy and THE RECRUITING OFFICER, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
490-1. Percy's interest in knowing the originals of characters in Farquhar's play led Edward Blakeway 
to make the identifications in a letter to Percy of 1765. The woman who gave Blakeway the information 
he sought died seven months later. Percy's curiosity thus was the means of obtaining the information 
for posterity. J.S.P. 


Edward Gibbon 


85-169. Hartog, Curt. Time and Metaphor in Gibbon's HISTORY, Clio, 12, 2, 1983, 153-68. In the 
course of the History Gibbon modifies the conception of time that allowed the concentrated irony, 
interplay of opposites and architectonic subtleties of the early parts. By the chapters on Diocletian, 
Gibbon shifts from the view of sacred time which supported his view of the role of the historian as 
privileged voyeur examining motives to a view of secular time that recognizes ideals as historical, not 
hidden and absolute, but public and relative. The shift allowed more complex treatment of characters 
and events but flattened out the early metaphoric brilliance. M.S.W. 


Henry Fielding 


85-170. Ahern, Susan K. The Sense of Nonsense in Fielding's AUTHOR'S FARCE, ThS, 23, 1, 1982, 
45-54. Fielding adopts the techniques of burlesque in order to expose the falseness of real life and of 
dramatic conventions. His most important device is the play-within-a-play, which shatters dramatic 
illusion and relates the world of the stage to that of its audience and society at large. Not only does the 
stage reflect real life, but conversely, people imitate the theatre and enact roles. The central theme of 
the play is corruption, in both the theatrical and the real world. Thus, Fielding unifies ''aesthetic and 
ethical concerns’’ and fuses form and theme. J.W. 


i 
85-171. Sabor, Peter. AMELIA and SIR CHARLES GRANDISON: The Convergence of Fielding and 
Richardson, WascanaR, 17, 2, 1983, 3-18. Critics have failed to appreciate how Fielding in Amelia 
(1751) and Richardson in Sir Charles Grandison (1754) were ‘‘tacitly adopting characteristic features 
of each other's writing.” While Amelia might be seen as a rival to Clarissa (1747-48) and the hero of 
Richardson's novel could be viewed as a challenge to Lovelace and Tom Jones, this ‘‘convergence’’ 
goes beyond eponyms and setting. Fielding moves close to Richardson in his interest in complex moral ` 
dilemmas and the psychology of his characters, and in the way he uses the limited perspective of one 
character and sometimes withdraws as narrator completely. D.W.A. 


85-172. Tandrup, Birthe. The Technique of Qualification in Fielding's JOSEPH ANDREWS and 
TOM JONES, OL, 37, 3, 1982, 227-40. One of the most striking aspects of Fielding's narrative 
technique is his use of qualification. This has the effect of unsettling the reader and presents Fielding as 
a writer who refuses to take the role of omniscient narrator, thereby distancing readers and forcing them 
to become their own narrators. The overall effect is that Fielding works to distort readers’ expectations, 
thus forcing them into the mold of his ideal reader. D.I.B. 


Eliza Haywood 
85-173. Woodruff, James F. The Authorship of the TATLER REVIVED, 1750, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
324-5. A letter of 1750 identifying the author of this work as Eliza Haywood is probably correct. J.S.P. 
Samuel Johnson 


85-174. Erwin, Timothy. The LIFE OF SAVAGE, Voltaire, and a Neglected Letter, N&Q, 30, 6, 
1983, 525-6. A letter by ‘‘Sertorius’’ in the Gentlemen’s Magazine for August 1744, publicizing the 
recently published Life of Savage, may be by Johnson himself. Besides including the last paragraph of 
the Life and defending the writing of it, the letter translates Voltaire’s Nouvelles Considérations sur 
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l'histoire to endorse the inclusion of moral comment in biography. The ‘‘lessons’’ of ''Sertorius,"' 
however, seem more pertinent to Voltaire's Discours de Charles XIIthan to the Nouvelles Considéra- 
tions. ES.P. 


85-175. Lill, James. A Lesson in Futurity: Johnson's LIFE OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE, NDEJ, 15, 
1, 1983, 39-50. Johnson criticized Browne's claim to uniqueness, his waste of his genius on trifles, 
especially the Garden of Cyrus, and his enjoyment of mystery. Despite their different natures, Johnson 
recognized Browne's strengths and envied Browne's devout serenity and courageous acceptance of 
death. i M.E.B. 


Alexander Pope 


85-176. Berry, Reginald. The DUNCIAD Emblem and Chapman’s HOMER, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
505-6. For the emblem of the ass in the frontispiece to the Dunciad, Pope seems indebted to Chapman’ s 
preface to his Homer. The situations of both Chapman and Pope were alike: besieged by fools and 
knaves. Chapman’s preface and Pope's drawing were the two authors’ responses. J.S.P. 


85-177. Boire, Gary. ''Pope'"' and Mark Antony, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 510. Pope's paradoxical praise of 
his persona in Imitations of Horace: Satires, I.i, by citing his vices suggests the comments of Lepidus 
to Caesar about Antony in Antony I.iv.10-15. This self-praise by faint condemnation, an ironic and 
satiric response to his literary and political foes, doubtlessly pleased Pope. I.S.P. 


85-178. Boire, Gary. Pope, ‘‘Sporus,'’ and Nathaniel Lee, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 510. Pope’s description 
of ‘*Sporus’’ in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot probably is indebted to a passage in Lee's Nero, Emperor 
of Rome (1675), 1.1i.33-6, with its play on ‘‘Lady’’ and ''Lord."' J.S.P. 


85-179. Brooks-Davies, Douglas. Pope's RAPE OF THE LOCK and Tutchin’s TRIBE OF LEVI: A 
Political Allusion, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 498-500. Echoes of Tutchin in the Rape suggest that Pope had in 
mind the former’s attack on William Sancroft, former Archbishop of Canterbury, as a Jacobite; and the 
trial of Henry Sacheverell, an opponent of William III. The poem ‘‘catches Pope, the queen, and her 
realm, at a moment of political crisis,'' with the future George I, like William a foreigner, offstage just 
as was William a few years before. J.S.P. 


85-180. Keeble, N.H. The Behaviour of Sporus the Toad, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 508-9. The Miltonic 
echo of Satan as a toad at Eve's ear vanishes as Pope develops his image, recalling another toad who 
behaves as does Sporus, ineffectively spitting his venom abroad. This batrachian appears in an epigram 
in Rochester’s Poems (1680) that has been traditionally ascribed to Sir Car Scroope. At issue here is 
Sporus’s ineffective maliciousness, not his ability to tempt. ISP., 


85-181. Means, James A. Another of Pope's Refinements of Gould, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 497-8. In the 
Essay on Criticism, 1.7-9, Pope improved a mediocre couplet by Robert Gould on fools in verse. J.S.P. 


85-182. Means, James. Pope's Silkworm and Dryden, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 509. In Aristarchus’s speech 
to Dulness in The Dunciad IV, Pope's image of the silkworm may derive from Almahide's words 
ending The Conquest of Grenada, 1.ii., that use the same image. J.S.P. 


85-183. Redford, Bruce. Pope's Epistolary Theory and Practice: Two Probable Sources, N&Q, 30, 6, 
1983, 500-2. Pope's source for the metaphor of the familiar letter as a window in the breast is probably 
Thomas Forde's preface to his Faenestra in Pectore. For that of familiar style as akin to casual attire, 
Pope seems to have drawn on Thomas Sprat's remarks on the familiar letter in his prefatory remarks on 
Cowley in his edition of that author. J.S.P. 


85-184. Robinson, Ken. An Allusion to Creech's Lucretius in THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, N&Q, 30, 
6, 1983, 500. Pope’s line IL. 10, about the heroes and nymphs tasting ‘‘the Pleasure of a Court’’, echoes 
one in Creech's translation of De Rerum Natura. In Pope, the picture presented parodies that of the 
activity in Lucretius. J.S.P. 


85-185. Rudat, W.E.H. Pope's SERMO POLYSEMUS: The Virgilian Tradition in THE RAPE OF 
THE LOCK, OL, 34, 2, 1979, 99-112. In The Rape of the Lock Pope uses the device of sermo 
polysemus (a phrase capable of carrying many connotations.) À comparison of the contexts to which 
Pope alludes when he uses this device with similar contexts in Virgil increases understanding of depth 
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and comic effect in The Rape. A similar study of 18th-century literature in general might show that it 
shares the same exuberance as that displayed in the classics. D.LB. 


85-186. Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Scar’d Porkers’’ in Pope's ILIAD, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 502-4. The word 
scar'd (frightened, terrified), used by Pope to describe the reaction of the infant Astyanax to Hector's 
helmet and crest, is proper in a serious poem. [Other examples of its use in serious contexts are cited]. 
Porker is similarly justifiable in Book IX. J.S.P. 


85-187. Steiner, T.R. The Misrepresentation of Elizabeth Thomas, ''Curll's Corinna’’, N&Q, 30, 6, 
1983, 506-8. Literary scholarship today, even the most distinguished, continues to repeat unsupported 
and unwarranted reports of Mrs. Thomas's unsavory personal life, drawing upon earlier accounts 
having equal lack of proof and going back to Pope's first biographers. Mrs. Thomas seems to have been 
a respectable woman; bishops testified to her exemplary public reputation. J.S.P. 


85-188. Steiner, T.R. Young Pope in the Correspondence of Henry Cromwell and Elizabeth Thomas 
("'Curll's Corinna"), N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 495-7. Thomas's Pylades and Corinna (memoirs) ''confirms 
and augments the picture of [Pope's] relationship with [her] seen in his letters to Cromwell.’’ Pope was 
at her house early in 1708, and her name first appears in his letters on March 18 of that year. Cromwell 
gave her ms copies of Pope's poems that she circulated among her friends, and in the 1720's she sold 
some of these to Curll, who published them. As a result, Pope put her into his Dunciad. Popeans should 
know these memoirs of Mrs. Thomas for the new light they throw on Pope. J.S.P. 


See also 85-164, 191. 
Georpe Psalmanaazanr 


85-189. Shimada, Takau. Possible Sources for Psalmanazar's DESCRIPTION OF FORMOSA, N&Q, 
30, 6, 1983, 514-16. Although Psalmanaazaar may have known Jean Crasset's Histoire de l'église du 
Japon (1689), which reports the Dutch as trampling upon the crucifix in Japan in order to have 
themselves allowed inside the country for purposes of trading, his probable source for this knowledge 
was Francis Gemelli Careri's Giro del Mundo (1699), available in John Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages (1704). J, S.P. 


Samuel Richardson 
See 85-171. 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


85-190. Chapin, Chester. Shaftesbury and the Man of Feeling, MP, 81, 1, 1983, 47-9. Eighteenth- 
century England produced a number of writers whom contemporaries regarded as exemplars of 
"feeling." Such writers — each of them an avowed admirer of Shaftesbury — included James 
Thomson, William Shenstone, and John Gilbert Cooper. F.M. 


Jonathan Swift 


85-191. Adams, Katherine H. From Pope aud Swift: On Monkeys, Parrots, and Dogs, N&Q, 30, 6, 

1983, 497. These three animals, appearing in II.38 of The Rape of the Lock, tum up a year later in 

Swift's Cadenus and Vanessa, 1. 39, where they symbolize the passions of contemporary females. 
J.S.P. 


85-192. Eilon, Daniel. Swift's Yahoo and Leslie's Hottentot, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 510-12. In contrast- 
ing natural man with his European counterpart, to the latter’s disadvantage, Charles Leslie’s Hottentot 
in The Finishing Stroke (1711) anticipates the contrast between the Yahoos and Houyhnhnms in 
Gulliver's Travels. Leslie's pamphlet may have influenced Swift. J.S.P. 


85-193. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. Gulliver and Mandeville, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 512. 
Although none of the editions of Mandeville listed in Dale B. Billingsley's 1983 article in N&Q 
[Gulliver, Mandeville, and Capital Crime, pp. 32-3] was in Swift's library, Swift nonetheless probably 
read Mandeville, for he did own a copy of Hakluyt that reprinted Mandeville's Latin Voyages and 
Discoveries (1589). This contains the pertinent passage about urinating within doors being a capital 
crime in at least one country. J.S.P. 
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85-194. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. Lemuel Gulliver’s Ships Once More, N&Q, 30, 6, 
1983, 518-19. Purchas, Hakluyt, and contemporary newspaper reports of shipping indicate that real 
ships existed bearing the names that Swift used. These support the authenticity that Swift desired for 
Gulliver’s voyages. | J.S.P. 


85-195. Real, Hermann J., and Heinz J. Vienken. Swift's ''Trampling upon the Crucifix'' Once More, 
N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 513-14. Willingness to trample upon the crucifix in non-Christian lands is not an 
English or Swiftian calumny against the Dutch but a fact attested to by the Dutch themselves. The 
practice is cited in John Ogilby's Atlas Japannensis(1670) and Herman Moll's Thesaurus Geographicus, 
áth ed. (1723). J.S.P. 


85-196. Rizzo, Betty. Swift's Favorite Cousin ''Poor Pat Rolt'' — and Other Relations, N&Q, 30, 6, 
1983, 519-24. Biographical details are provided for relatives of Swift -chiefly Coz Rooke (Frances 
Dryden Rooke) and Martha (Pat) Rolt (Martha Rooke Rolt), who married unwisely and remained a care 
for him for many years. J.S.P. 


85-197. Shimada, Takau. Another Possible Source for GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, N&Q, 30, 6, 1983, 
516-17. Engelbert Kaempfer's History of Japan (1727) may have given Swift some ideas for his book 
{although Gulliver’s Travels was published in 1726], but the material about Luggnagg in Book IV more 
probably came from Arnoldus Montanus's Atlas Japannensis (1669). J.S.P. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 


85-198. Hume, Robert D. /English Drama and Theatre 1660-1800: New Directions in Research], TS, 
23, 1, 1982, 71-100. Scholarship has still to relate drama-as-text to theatrical performance. The basic . 
tools for research (e.g., calendars of performances, financial accounts, and descriptions of stage- 
techniques and theater-buildings) either do not exist in published form or have not been fully exploited. 
Although most of the actual texts have now been edited, there is a lack of bibliographies. In textual 
criticism, the New Critical approach is inadequate; instead, plays should be analyzed in terms of (i) 
their theatrical history, (ii) their authors’ ideology, (iii) the response of contemporary audiences and 
reviewers, and (iv) the intellectual context of their time. There is still no adequate history of drama for 
this period, and theater music and English opera need further critical attention. J.W. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Poetry 


85-199, Treglown, Jeremy. Scepticism and Parody in the Restoration, MLR, 75, 1, 1980, 18-47. 
Restoration poets did not use parody merely as an easy way of gathering materials for jests; instead their 
parodies express scepticism about love, religion, and idealism. Their sceptical attitude becomes more 
effective when expressed in the forms of earlier, more sincere poetry. [An appendix lists Restoration 
verse parodies in the Bodleian Library.] J.E.R. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


85-200. Byrde, Penelope. Parasols, JASR, 1980, 9-11. Parasols were a standard part of women’s 
outdoor attire in Austen’s day. (Illus.). W.H.M. 


85.201. Duncan-Jones, E.E. Captain Wentworth's Hazel-nut, JASR, 1982, 13-14. Wentworth's 
sermon-like lecture on the hazel-nut (as signifying firmness of character) recalls the mediaeval Juliana 


of Norwich's Revelations of Divine Love. W.H.M. 
85-202. Gilson, David. Jane Austen Studies, 1982, JASR, 1982, 15-18. [An alphabetical list, with a 
supplement for 1981.] W.H.M. 


85-203. Jenkins, Elizabeth. Some Notes on Background, JASR, 1980, 12-28. Austen's novels reflect 
the manners of her times as seen through the eyes of one who was ‘‘a vital participant in the human 
scene’’. They react directly or indirectly to such trends of the times as London by gaslight; the light 
pseudo-Gothic architecture of pre-Victorian times; landscape gardening; the fad for things oriental; 
theatre and acting; and the naval war with France. Glimpses through eye witnesses place Jane Austen in 
the environment of her times. (Tllus.). W.H.M. 
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85-204. Lauritzen, Monica. Jane Austen’s EMMA on Television: A Study of a BBC Classic Serial, 
GothSE, 48, 1981, 193pp. What really happens to a novel when it becomes a television serial? What is 
the central relevance of mass media to literature? Television presentation stresses the sender and 
message links of the communication chain whereas the viewer’s own reactions represent the receiver 
link. Study of the emergence of a mass media genre, the economic and sociological background, the 
story of Emma Woodhouse, and the television rendering of Emma reveals that the serial is a different 
work of art from the novel. Watching cannot replace reading, but it might attract new readers. D.J.M. 


85-205. Le Faye, Dierdre. What was the History of Fanny Price's Mother?, JASR, 1982, 11-13. Itis a 
puzzle in Mansfield Park how Frances Ward could have been sufficiently remote from and out of touch 
with her family to have married Lieutenant Price without their knowledge. W.H.M. 


85-206. Lefroy, Helen. 'Strangers', JASR, 1982, 6-11. [The article traces the descendants of the 
Huguenot family to which the Lefroys of Ashe belonged, stressing those of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. [Illus.]. W.H.M. 


85-207. Piggott, Patrick. Jane Austen's Southampton Piano, JASR, 1980, 6-9. A page from Austen's 
account book shows her hiring a piano in her Southampton years and makes it likely that she would have 
hired one while living in Bath. (Illus.). W.H.M. 


85-208. Ricks, Christopher. Jane Austen and the Business of Mothering. JASR, 1982, 27-44. Despite 
the charge that Austen disliked babies and children, they are more important to her novels than at first 
appears. Yet the principle of her art typically excludes pre-adults as not often compatible with her 
artistic perspective. She also directs irony at a child-fixated world, for she valued fraternal above 
parental and filial love. Occasionally in her fiction children can have poignant relations with adults, as 
in The Watsons, but usually Austen respects the privacy of close family love. Nina Auerbach ('' Artists 
and Mothers: À False Alliance", Women and Literature, 1978 considers the possibility of art as a 
substitute to mothering for writers like Austen, but this attempt to deny the metaphor to Austen is 
contradictory and unconvincing. (Illus.). W.H.M. 


85-209. Sawtell, George. ‘‘Four Manly Boys'', JASR, 1982, 20-6. Of the four sons of the Rev. 
Thomas Fowle of Kintbury, only the eldest, Fulwar Craven, survived to die a natural death, as a parson. 
He and Tom were both students of the Rev. George Austen at Steventon when Jane was a child, but 
Tom, whom Cassandra expected to marry, died of yellow fever in the West Indies. William, a 
physician, also died overseas, and Charles, who studied law, died suddenly at Kintbury. W.H.M. 


Willlam Blake 


85-210. Brown, Norman O. The Prophetic Tradition, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 367-86. To understand the 
original prophetic realism and radicalism which influenced Blake, we need to take Islam into account as 
well as Judaism and Christianity. Blake felt that each nation's poetic genius is found in its prophecy, 
and thus his poetry cannot be read without an ecumenical, world-historical interpretation. His poetry 
also shows resemblances with the early Docetic heresy. A.B.F. 


85-211. Eaves, Morris, ed. Inside the Blake Industry: Past, Present, and Future, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 
387-443. [This article offers a series of brief evaluations of the state of Blake scholarship and 
suggestions for the direction it should take.] A.B.F. 


See also 85-162. 
John Clare 


85-212. Brownlow, Timothy. A Molehill for Parnassus: John Clare and Prospect Poetry, UTQ, 48, 1, 
1978, 23-40. Clare’s vision is unique, rooted in his landscape in a way no modem man’s can ever be. 
Yet his kinetic and microscopic topographical descriptions, bare of ethical, patriotic, or religious 
comment, link him rather to 20th- than 19th-century sensibilities. P.H. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


85-213. Bidney, Martin. The Structure of Epiphanic Imagery in Ten Coleridge Lyrics, SIR, 22, 1, 

1983, 29-40. There are underlying patterns which unify a number of Coleridge's lyrics. These include 

certain patterns of fitful motion, geometric forms, and the dynamic use of elemental substances. 
A.B.F. 
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85-214. Christensen, Jerome. Once an Apostate Always an Apostate, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 461-4. When 
Coleridge chose metaphysics over politics, he did not sacrifice power but achieved another form of 
power. This also made it unnecessary for him to compromise with '*meanness'' as he accused Burke of 
doing. À.B.F. 


85-215. Fischer, Michael. Morality and History in Coleridge's Political Theory, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 
457-60. In introducing metaphysics into politics, Coleridge is merely insisting on the imagination as a 
source of values. He feels that this intuition of ideals is itself an important historical force. A.B.F. 


85-216. Modiano, Raimonda. Metaphysical Debate in Coleridge's Political Theory, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 
465-74. In his political views Coleridge concerned himself with the metaphysics of ideas and avoided 
becoming a partisan of any faction. This gave him moral authority to criticize government without 
having to fear reprisals, since his criticism was seen as theoretical rather than seditious. A.B.F. 


85-217. Storch, R.F. The Politics of the Imagination, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 448-56. Coleridge's commit- 
ment to political reality contributed much to his theory of the literary imagination and to its usefulness. 
However, the idealizing strain in his philosophy weakened his hold on the empirical world. A.B.F. 


William Godwin 


85-218. Elder, Thomas Balfour. Godwin and ''The Great Springs of Human Passion’’, Ariel, 14, 1, 
1983, 15-31. In Political Justice Godwin argues for the ability of men to grow in consciousness and 
direct their emotions into realizable goals. Shifting away from excessive claims for reason, the ‘‘inner 
movement" of Political Justice through three editions is toward the importance of the active powers of 
the mind. Godwin finds true happiness not in justice alone, but in the need to define a criterion which 
engages the greatest springs of human passion. F.A. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


85-219. Radha, K. Shelley the Vegetarian as Portrayed in the Novels of Peacock, JES, 13, 2, 1982, 
898-905. Shelley appears as the hero in three of Peacock's novels: Headlong Hall, Melincourt, and 
Nightmare Abbey. In various ways, Peacock mocks Shelley’s involvement with Monboddo's natural- 
ism, and there is evidence to suggest that, whilst Shelley was not upset by these novelistic caricatures, 
he did modify his own vegetarianism as a result. D.I.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


85-220. Barker-Benfield, Bruce. A Shelley Fake, BLR, 11, 2, 1983, 99-104. A forger ingeniously 
attached a signature cut from another Shelley letter to Shelley's letter to Leigh Hunt of February 23, 
1822 (catalogued in the Bodleian as MS. Shelley adds. d. 10). Probably Shelley wrote the body of the 
letter. J.E.R. 


85-221. Cameron, Kenneth Neill. Shelley as Philosophical and Social Thinker: Some Modern Evalua- 
tions, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 357-66. As the philosophical and socio-political base of his poetry is slowly 
uncovered, Shelley is being taken more seriously as both poet and thinker. His radical ideas and his 
philosophical idealism are no longer subordinated to sentimental views of his work. A.B.F. 


Wiliam Wordsworth 


85-222. Langbaum, Robert. Wordsworth's Lyrical Characterizations, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 319-39. 
Wordsworth is more successful in lyrical than in dramatic characterization. He slights external details 
and stresses quality of soul or imagination. Character is presented more through visual impression than 
through action or dialogue. His most effective characterizations are solitaries which he can blend with 
landscape. A.B.F. 


85-223. Byrd, Max. Metamorphosis and TINTERN ABBEY: Two Notes, MP, 81, 1, 1983, 24-37. In 
Tintern Abbey Wordsworth spiritualized nature by describing reciprocal transformations of one thing 
into another — as in the metamorphosis of speaker to roe to man in 11. 65-75. Wordsworth may have 
borrowed from Erasmus Darwin's Zoonomia the notion that nature contains an ''animating spirit’’ 
which set it in motion. In Tintern Abbey Wordsworth, following Darwin, ''see[s] his metamorphoses 
from stage to stage as progressive and as superintended.’’ F.M. 
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85-224. Frosch, Thomas R. Wordsworth's BEGGARS and a Brief Instance of ''Writer's Block’’, SIR, 
21, 4, 1982, 619-36. The difficulty Wordsworth had in writing Beggars shows that the ‘‘anxiety of 
self-effacement’’ could be caused by something he had read — Dorothy's journal in this instance. His 
solution was to make peace with the source of his problem by using Dorothy's language instead of 
fighting it. A.B.F. 


85-225. Lamb, Jonathan. Hartley and Wordsworth: Philosophical Language and Figures of the 
Sublime, MLN, 97, 5, 1982, 1064-85. Wordsworth follows Hartley in asserting that language forms 
experience. Both draw on 18th-century theories of “‘philosophical language,’’ which sees language as 
reifying the objects of experience. For Wordsworth the imagination does not rule, as Coleridge 
asserted, but rather reacts to experience. Wordsworth exploits this theory in the disparity between 
language and objects and in the attention of the narrator to seemingly trivial particulars in The Idiot Boy 
and The Thom, a use of figures sanctioned by Longinus. J.E.R. 


85-226. Manning, Peter J. Reading Wordsworth's Revisions: Othello and the Drowned Man, SIR, 22, 
1,1983, 3-28. In The Prelude we find a sequence of scenes, often associated with references to Othello, 
in which the storyteller tells of death and violence. Wordsworth's revisions of these scenes aimed at 
lessening their shock. He stresses the consoling power of literature, through which the child first learns 
of violence but also learns to integrate such experiences into his life. A.B.F. 


85-227. McFarland, Thomas. Wordsworth on Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, SIR, 21, 4, 1982, 
601-18. Under the surface of Wordsworth’s poetry lies a turbulence which leads to conflict between the 
logical argument and the emotional current. It also leads at times to a breakdown in the logic of the 
poem, with a resulting incoherence. Part of the difficulty is that while he was unphilosophical, 
Coleridge had induced him to write philosophical poetry and to strive for Miltonic epic height. These 
sources of anxiety contributed to his failure to complete The Recluse. A.B.F. 


Romantic British General 


85-228. McGann, Jerome J. Romanticism and its Ideologies, SIR, 21, 4, 1982, 573-99. The scholar- 
ship of Romanticism reveals an uncritical acceptance of ideologies offered by the Romantic writers. 
However, Romantic poetry itself is critical of these ideologies. Because the poems transcend their age, 
they are true to themselves and are relevant to us. They should be studied for their differences and 
alienation from both past and present. A.B.F. 


See also 85-464. 
BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


85-229. Carroll, Joseph. Arnold and Bolingbroke, VN, 61, 1982, 23-6. Arnold, known for appreciat- 
ing the prose style of 18th-century writers, responded to Bolingbroke's interpretation of English history 
(c.g., Letters on the Study and Use of History, A Letter to Sir William Windham, and Remarks on the 
History of England). Their political works show striking similarities in material and presentation. 
Arnold revised his views on the English Civil War in accordance with those of Bolingbroke, drew 
"suggestions for the direction of contemporary political policy'' from his historical analyses, and 
found in Bolingbroke a ''precedent for his own attempt to establish his political principles on the 
ground of ‘right reason.’”’ D.H.C. , 


85-230. Hickman, Andrew. A New Direction for THE STRAYED REVELLER, VP, 21, 2, 1983, 
133-44. Most readers of The Strayed Revellerfail to note that seeing and singing are separate activities. 
Since the gods merely see, they are immune from pain; since the poet sings, he experiences the pain of 
poetic creation. The Reveller is not yet a poet, and he wishes to prolong his state of painless vision. 
A.B.F. 


85-231. Shmiefsky, Marvel. Arnoid's Attempt to Tame a Shrew Called Passion, VP, 22, 1, 1984, 
31-45. In Tristram and Iseult Arnold treats passion as a source of unhappiness and as a kind of illness. 
This treatment reflects Amold’s own attempt to damp down sexual passion in his life and his attempt to 
protect his intellect against disturbing agitations. But the emptiness of Iseult of Brittany's life shows 
that Arnold was as much disturbed by the dangers of ennui as by the dangers of passion. — A.B.F. 
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85-232. Zietlow, Paul. Heard But Unheeded: The Songs of Callicies in Matthew Amold's EMPEDOCLES 
ON ETNA, VP, 21, 3, 1983, 241-56. The songs of Callicles express the calm, cheerfulness, and 
objectivity which Arnold found in early Greek genius. They also reflect a grasp of the wholeness of life 
rather than a blindness to any part of it. But the irony of the poem is that these songs fail to soothe 
Empedocles but rather encourage the self-dependence which leads to his suicide. A.B.F. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


85-233. Rosenblum, Dolores. Face to Face: Elizabeth Barrett Browning's AURORA LEIGH and 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry, VS, 26, 3, 1983, 321-38. Within the tradition of iconography which 
perpetuates the conception of woman's subservience by idealizing her face, Browning, in Aurora 
Leigh, reclaims an expressive mother/sister face by breaking down its silent iconicity. Women who 
have been betrayed by their own mothers and oppressed by the patriarchal culture become symbols for 
the birth of the self. Running counter to Freud and to some contemporary theorists in cognitive 
psychology and object-relations psychoanalysis, Browning reaches toward an integrated female self. 
Robert Browning and Christina Rossetti also sought to unmask the icon of the female face, seeing 
behind it the face of suffering, or of Christ. But in Elizabeth Browning's vision, this did not require the 
sacrifice of female subjectivity. L.J.D. 


Robert Browning 


85-234. Belcher, Margaret. Browning's Only Allusion to Pugin: The Opening Lines of BISHOP 
BLOUGRAM'S APOLOGY, VP, 21, 2, 1983, 171-83. Although Bishop Blougram's Apology opens 
with some inaccurate references to the architecture of St. George's Cathedral, references to basilicas 
and ciphers make it clear that Browning was familiar with Pugin's style and theory and with the 
controversies centering around his work. Perhaps Bishop Blougram makes his misleading statements in 
an attempt to confuse Gigadibs. A.B.F. 


85-235. Erickson, Lee. The Self and Others in Browning's MEN AND WOMEN, VP, 21, 1, 1983, 
43-64. It is incorrect to see the audience in Men and Women as merely projections of some of the 
speaker's characteristics. The audience is always separate, and it is only the audience that makes the 
speaker's image of himself possible. Loving another and being loved is a means of knowing oneself and 
of finding oneself in God's eyes. A.B.F. 


85-236. Goffe-Stoner, Martha and S. P. Cerasano. ''She was very young, and had no mother'': An 
Unnoticed Browning Allusion in DOMBEY AND SON, DSN, 13, 4, 1982, 97-9. In 1842, Macready 
sent Dickens the ms of Browning's A Blot in the 'Scutcheon. Dickens was enthusiastic and Macready 
produced the play. Dickens had probably started planning Dombey & Son at this time. A speech from 
the play which had much affected Dickens occurs, verbatim, in Ch. 23 of the novel. La. B. 


85-237. Nichols, Ashton. ''Will Sprawi" in the ‘‘Ugly Actual’’: The Positive Grotesque in Browning, 
VP, 21, 2, 1983, 157-70. Childe Roland and Caliban Upon Setebos show that Browning used the 
grotesque not only for negative but also for positive purposes. In its positive aspects the grotesque 
reveals the imaginative power of the mind in its perceptions of reality. The imagination allows the poet 
to detect the significance of the ‘‘ugly actual.’’ Childe Roland is thus to be seen as a comment on the 
poet's creative faculty. A.B.F. 


85-238. Rosmarin, Andrea. The Historical Imagination: Browning and Pound, VN, 61, 1982, 11-16. 
Examination of the poetry of Browning and of Pound reveals the shift from the historical imagination 
(consciousness) of the Victorians to that of the early moderns. Browning's dramatic monologues (e.g., 
Cleon, The Bishop Orders His Tomb) invite our participation in the past and then return us to the 
Victorian present. Pound's mask lyric The Ballad of the Goodly Fere invites us to share a vision ‘‘in a 
particular time and through a particular personality,'' but does not bind us to ''its historical point of 
origin." The two genres register ‘‘a profound shift in our conception of human reality and human 
time.” D.H.C. 


85-239. Ross, Blair. Ripeness Is All: Historical Perspective in Browning's APOLLO AND THE 
FATES, VP, 22, 1, 1984, 15-30. Readers who see Apollo and the Fates as a conflict between an 
optimistic and a pessimistic view of human nature find the poem confusing. The conflict is between the 
Fates, representing an old order which views human life deterministically, and a new order which 
allows mortals a more active role in their destiny. A.B.F. 
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85-240. Verbrugge, Rita Maria. Molinism: ‘‘Fact with Fancy’’; Heresy with Truth, VP, 21, 3, 1983, 
229-40. When the term Molinism is used in The Ring and the Book, it may refer to the Molinos heresy 
or to the theology of Luis de Molina dealing with the extent of free will. The resulting ambiguity adds 
emphasis to the concept of relativity of truth which runs through the poem. A.B.F. 


85-241. Walker, William. POMPILIA and Pompilia, VP, 22, 1, 1984, 47-63. Although Pompilia's 
monologue has been seen as devoid of the distortions caused by personal interest, close reading shows 
that this is not true. She speaks to defend Caponsacchi and herself, she is determined to win the 
understanding of her audience, and she uses strategies of rhetoric to influence her listeners. We cannot 
be sure whether the image of herself which Pompilia presents is the authentic Pompilia. A.B.F. 


85-242. Williams, Anne. Browning's CHILDE ROLAND, Apprentice for Night, VP, 21, 1, 1983, 
27-42. Although Childe Roland resists a single interpretation, the most satisfactory reading is that 
which sees the journey as the process of dying, from the time the speaker recognizes that death is 
imminent to the moment of his death. A.B.F. 


Henry James Byron 


85-243. More, Elizabeth A. Henry James Byron and the Craft of Burlesque, ThS, 23, 1, 1982, 55-70. 
In his burlesque Byron developed most of the techniques be utilized in many other genres and works. 
An analysis of his Miss Eily O'Connorillustrates his own definition of burlesque, and the play is also an 
excellent example of 19th-century burlesque in general. A comparison with its model, Dion Boucicault's 
The Colleen Bawn, which, among other things, it parodies, elucidates the subjects and the methods of 
Byron's burlesque. J.W. 


Thomas Carlyle 


85-244. Baker, Lee C. R. Carlyle's Secret Debt to Schiller: The Concept of Goethe’s Genius, VN, 61, 
1982, 21-2. Carlyle mistakenly ascribed the idea for his ''concept of the unconscious’’ (actually based 
on Schiller's ‘‘concept of the naive’’) to Goethe, possibly because Goethe was Schiller's ''foremost 
example of the unconscious artist.’’ Schiller's fusion of the ‘‘naive and sentimental states” into an 
aesthetic state, described in Naive and Sentimental Poetry and further developed in Aesthetic Letters, 
provided Carlyle with the psychological pattern which Goethe embodied. D.H.C. 


85-245. Siegel, Jules. Carlyle and Peel: The Prophet’s Search for a Heroic Politican and an Unpub- 
lished Fragment, VS, 26, 2, 1983, 181-95. Despite his contempt for public officials during the 1840's, 
Carlyle admired Sir Robert Peel. Several passages in the Latter-Day Pamphlets border on hero- 
worship. Carlyle had become obsessed with politics and hoped to find ideas and people who could lead 
England out of its troubles. Peel seemed to have sacrificed his own career for the nation's good. His 
policies, paternalism, and ideas of empire, race, and work, pleased Carlyle. The men exchanged 
friendly letters, and met several times. Carlyle was saddened by Peel's untimely death, which 
convinced him to bring his Pamphlets to an end. The ms fragment, first published here, and other pieces 
of this period show Carlyle’s difficulty in trying to fuse his perceptions into a coherent statement. 
L.J.D. 


85-246, Tarr, Roger L. Carlyle's Incidental Montage: THE GUISES and the Theory of Transcendent 
Historicism, VN, 61, 1982, 8-11. Carlyle relied on the incidental, not the monumental, acts that shaped 
the history of France when he wrote The Guises in 1855. He used ‘‘his historical imagination to 
frustrate phenomenon and to make it subordinate to prophecy.'' He worked ''from incident to character 
to conclusion’’ and employed ‘‘simultaneous linear and concentric methods'' to move through history. 
His transcendent consciousness contradicts the reader's historical consciousness. D.H.C. 


85-247. Taylor, Beverly. Carlyle's Historical Imagination: Untrue Facts and Unfactual Truths, VN, 
61, 1982, 29-31. Carlyle viewed historical facts as ‘‘both an asset and a liability for a historian'' and 
believed historical documents had no greater claim to truth than imagination. His procedure for writing 
histories began with industrious study of the documents. He then suppressed facts which inhibited an 
overall pattern of truth and added imagined details to revitalize historical figures. D.H.C. 
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Arthur Hugh Clough 


85-248. Heyward, Thomas A. The Latin Epigraphs of THE BOTHIE OF TOBER-NA- VUOLICH, 
VP, 21, 2, 1983, 145-55. The Latin epigraphs of The Bothie of Tober-Na- Vuolich, moving from the 
bucolic Virgil through the personal Catullus to the moral and realistic Horace, suggest the journey of 
self-discovery on which Clough takes Philip Hewson. A.B.F. 


Charles Darwin 


85-249. Holland, Clifford. First Canadian Critics of Darwin, QQ, 88, 1, 1981, 100-6. John William 
Dawson and Daniel Wilson, the first Canadian scientists to review The Origin of Species, held 
opposing opinions about Darwin’s work. Despite their similar background, Dawson was as anti- 
Darwin in his ‘‘religious fundamentalism and closed system of thought’’ as Wilson was pro-Darwin in 
his open-mindedness and ''devotion to intellectual truth.’ Dawson’s opinion thus reflected the 
parochial and conservative intellectual climate that pervaded 19th-century Canada, while Wilson's 
reflected his effort to come to terms with the Darwinian revolution in scientific thought. — K.R.G. 


85-250. Stevens, Robert L. Darwin's Humane Reading: The Anaesthetic Man Reconsidered, VS, 26, 
1, 1982, 51-63. In his Autobiography, Darwin exaggerated the extent of his rejection of humane 
literature. His newly available reading notebooks indicate that he stopped reading poetry at 36, not 30, 
and that only after reading a great deal of it. And he continued with al] other kinds of humane 
reading--essay, philosophy, biography, fiction--at least to age 51 when the notebooks ceased, and 
probably--it is certainly so with novels--to the end of his life. He was enormously and broadly 
well-read. He was educated in the classical tradition; he taught himself French and German. He read 
nearly every English poet from Shakespeare to his own day. He cultivated the acquaintance of creative 
writers and aspired to be one of them. L.J.D. 


Charles Dickens 


85-251. Austen, Zelda. ‘‘Poverty and Villainy in OLIVER TWIST "': A Response, DSN, 13, 4, 1982, 
113-14. Katherine Brueck, in her Poverty and Villainy in OLIVER TWIST: Unraveling the Paradox, 
(DSN, 12:3, 1981, 66-70 [A.E.S. item 84-343]), overlooks the double thesis of my article, OLIVER 
TWIST: A Divided View, DSN, March, 1976. Despite taking the form of a cautionary tale, Dickens's 
novel reveals sympathies with and an understanding of his criminals and outcasts. To read the passage 
from the preface which Brueck selects as punitive and moralizing is obtuse. [cf. Item 85-254.] L.J.D. 


85-252. Beckwith, Marc. Catabasis in BLEAK HOUSE: Bucket as Sibyl, DickQ, 1, 1, 1984, 2-6. 
While there is no external evidence that Dickens read Virgil, much less patterned the visits to 
Tom-all-Alone’s (Bleak House, chs. 22, 46) on Aeneid VI, there are striking and illuminating 
resemblances between the two descents to hell. For example, the entrance to the underworld (Aeneid ll. 
384-93) has elements in common with the reader’s introduction to Tom’s abode (ch. 16). The 
relationship between Tulkington, Snagsby, and Bucket resembles as well as contrasts with that 
between Aeneas and the Siby!. But Bleak House lacks an epic hero. Dickens is concerned with the 
welfare of his characters in this world and with the contrast between them and the rest of society. L.J.D. 


85-253. Berthold, Michael Coulson. Ontological Insecurity in MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, DSN, 14, 4, 
1983, 135-42. Martin Chuzzlewit is a study of what R. D. Laing, in The Divided Self (rpt. Penguin, 
1972), terms ‘‘ontological insecurity,'' the doubting of identity and autonomy. Nadgett is the paradig- 
matic character, Sairey Gamp and Tom Pinch the extremes of selfishness and selflessness. Gamp 
experiences herself as autonomous through the invention of Mrs. Harris. Pinch has little existence 
distinct from his relationship to Pecksniff. Gamp and Pecksniff manipulate the world through lan- 
guage. Pinch avoids complete ossification, as Augustus Moddle and Chuffey do not. Gamp never 
entirely recovers from Betsy Prig's assault on her illusion. Tom blooms into genuine mutuality with 
Ruth and Westlock. His disappointment over the loss of Mary Graham is transcended in Dickens's 
Victorian dream of self-denial. L.J.D. 


85-254. Brueck, Katherine T. ''Poverty and Villainy ín OLIVER TWIST”: A Further Comment, 
DSN, 13, 4, 1982, 114-15. The actual passage from the preface to Dickens's Oliver Twist which Zelda 
Austen refers to in her reply (Poverty and Villainy in OLIVER TWIST: A Response) to my essay 
(DSN, March, 1976), actually bespeaks a very clear and unambiguous antipathy to the miscreant's way 
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of life. Dickens insists that the outcast’s state offers no attractions. He explicitly declares that he intends 
his work to deter. [cf. Item 85-251.] L.J.D. 


85-255. Clarke, Ian. Two Names in OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, DSN, 14, 1, 1983, 12-4. John 
Harmon's alias is subtly suggestive of his deceptive purpose: ‘‘Rokesmith’’ means maker of smoke. 
And the Golden Dustman also obscures the truth. Mortimer Lightwood, the link between the worlds of 
Society and the waterfront, reminds us, through the French, of the novel’s association of death (mort) 
and the sea (mer). These meaningful names, unlike others in Dickens, like Mr. Venus or the 


Veneering’s, can be taken quite readily as normal English names. L.J.D. 
85-256. Cohn, Alan M. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 1, 1, 1984, 37-40. [This is an annotated list of 
recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 
85-257. Cohn, Alan M. and K. K. Collins. the Dickens Checklist, DSN, 13, 4, 1982, 123-5. [This is an 
annotated list of recently published and performed Dickens materials. ] L.J.D. 
85-258. Cohn, Alan M. and K. K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, DSN, 14, 1, 1983, 28-32. [This is 
an annotated list of recently published and performed Dickens materials. ] L.J.D. 
85-259. Cohn, Alan M. and K. K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, DSN, 14, 2, 1983, 75-9. [This is an 
annotated listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials. ] L.I.D. 
85-260. Cohn, Alan M. and K. K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, DSN, 14, 3, 1983, 123-7. [This is 
an annotated listing of recent primary and secondary Dickens materials.] L.J.D. 
85-261. Cohn, Alan M. and K. K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, DSN, 14, 4, 1983, 162-4. [This is 
an annotated list of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 


85-262. Conlon, Raymond. BLEAK HOUSE's Miss Barbary: A Psychological Miniature, DSN, 14, 
3, 1983, 90-2. Miss Barbary, Lady Dedlock’s sister and Esther’s first guardian, in Dickens's Bleak 
House, is not an unmotivated “‘given’’ of the plot, but an accurate psychological portrait. Her antipathy 
to sexuality is so intense as to be pathological. She struggles between guilt and desire. She must spurn 
Esther, the child of shame, but her own identification with her sister’s sexuality and maternity provides 
a vicarious and guilt-free sharing of the forbidden. L.J.D. 


85-263. Conrow, Margaret. Wife-Abuse in Dickens’s Fiction, DSN, 14, 2, 1983, 43-7. Wife abuse in 
Dickens is not limited to comic Punch and Judy routines or melodramatic, non-sexist, violence. The 
marriages of Merry and Jonas (Martin Chuzzlewit), Estella and Drummle (Great Expectations), and 
even of Pet and Gowan (Little Dorrit), display similar patterns. A heartless woman marries a brute who 
treats her with cruelty which is somehow an agent of her moral reformation. The brickmakers of Bleak 
House exhibit wife abuse among the working class. Here the husbands, and the narrator, blame what 
society has done to the husbands, not what the wives have done to them. The ghost of Chesney Wold, 
however, is a clear counter-example, a wronged woman bent on revolution not on marital ‘‘duty.’”’ 
L.J.D. 


85-264. Cotsell, Michael. ‘‘Do I Never Read in the Newspapers’’: Dickens's Last Attack on the Poor 
Law, DSN, 14, 3, 1983, 81-90. Dickens defended his depiction of Betty Higden by referring critics of 
Our Mutual Friend to the facts reported in the day’s press. Those reports indicate that the Higden case 
was based on social fact as well as on the defensive but unenlightened rhetorical cliché of the 
industrious and deserving poor. As long as funding of relief remained uncentralized, rates varied 
widely and parishes strove to stint on or avoid their legal obligations. While the novel was running, 
Parliamentary reform was being debated, - newspapers reported the political conflicts and published 
heated editorials and reader mail, The Lancet reported on the workhouse hospitals, and Punch printed 
satirical verse on the subject. L.J.D. 


85-265. Haig, Stirling. Frenglish in A TALE OF TWO CITIES, DSN, 14, 3, 1983, 93-7. The relative 
failure of A Tale of Two Cities may be accounted for, in part, by the artificiality of its dialogue, 
particularly its Anglo-French dialogue. Dickens’s attempt to make vivid the foreignness of French 
suggests, rather, a repulsive strangeness in the culture and polity of France. French characters are made 
to speak an English heavy with literal renderings of common French forms. Names and titles are often 
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plausible but rare cognates. In France, | even careful speakers of English use stilted Gallicisms. 
Unadultered English occurs as a sign of linguistic and moral relief. L.J.D. 


85-266. Harris, Kevin and David Parker. The Dickens House, London, DSN, 14, 4, 1983, 129-35. 
Dickens House, 48 Doughty Square, since 1925 a museum, was the home from which Dickens 
established his reputation. The reconstruction of the drawing-room is currently under way. No 
reconstruction of Dickens's own milieu has hitherto been attempted involving such exact and exacting 
historical research. And the re-cataloguing of the Dickens House Library is being undertaken jointly by 
the Dickens House and the School of Librarianship and Information Studies of the Polytechnic of North 
London. This much-needed project is scheduled for completion by the autumn of 1984. L.J.D. 


85-267. Kelly, Mary Ann. The Functions of Wemmick of Little Britain and Wemmick of Walwarth, 
DSN, 14, 4, 1983, 145-9. Wemmick has two distinct functions in Great Expectations. As Pip's 
accountant he is a stock, flat, character. As Pip’s friend, Wemmick shapes the reader’s expectations for 
Pip. There are, in effect, two Wemmicks, both of whom serve as models, for good or ill, of the range of 
possibilities open to Pip. L.J.D. 


85-268. Likhachev, Dimitriy Sergeyevich. Two Russian Descendants of Jingle in Russian Soviet 
Literature, DSN, 14, 3, 1983, 97-101. The influence of Dickens's Alfred Jingle can be seen in two 
important Russian works. The closer resemblance is with Aleksandr Tarasevich Ametistov of Zoya's 
Apartment, à comedy of 1926 by Mikhail Bulgakov. His character, as well as many external details, 
clearly recalls Jingle. Ostap Bender, one of the most popular characters in Russian literature, seems to 
owe much to Ametistov, and through him, to Jingle, although he does not change as fundamentally, 
from The Twelve Chairsto The Golden Calf, as does Jingle in the course of Pickwick Papers. For all his 
slightness, Jingle's transformation is portrayed with a Christian profundity and compassion which 
explains Dostoevsky's fascination with Dickens. L.J.D. 


85-269. Lohrli, Anne. Dickens and the Friends of Poland, DSN, 14, 3, 1983, 101-3. In May of 1844, 
Dickens joined The London Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, an organization which came 
into existence after the Polish insurrection of 1830-1831 had been crushed by Russia, and after 
thousands of Poles had fled their homeland. He spoke at a dinner of the Association on May 16, 1846, 
but he was neither an active nor a dedicated member. Public enthusiasm for the Polich cause had waned 
by the 1840's. In his private correspondence, Dickens mocked Polish names and the flamboyant and 
unintelligible oratory of Poles with whom he had recently shared the podium. L.J.D. 


85-270. Ray, Kalyan B. Nomenclature and Satire in LITTLE DORRIT, DickQ, 1, 1, 1984, 10-11. By 
the time Dickens was writing Little Dorrit, his naming of characters had become much more complex, 
richer by many layers of meaning and suggestion. The Oxford English Dictionary tells us, for example, 
that a barnacle is not only a marine crustacean, but a goose, a restraining bit for a horse, and an 
instrument of torture. '"Tite'" may mean ''to do immediately.” All of these meanings are appropriate, 
or ironically appropriate, to the name of Dickens's famous bureaucrat. L.J.D. * 


85-271. Reynolds, Margaret. ''In Chancery'' Again: Dickens and Prize-Fighting, DSN, 14, 2, 1983, 
48-50. It has been suggested that the title of the first chapter of Bleak House, ‘‘In Chancery,’’ puns on 
the pugilistic meaning of the term. Dickens’s interest in boxing may be seen in sporadic references in 
his letters of the 1860's, and in the portrayal of the Game Chicken in Dombey and Son. The account of 
that relic of the sport’s heyday is peppered with pugilistic slang, including the phrase in question. ‘‘In 
Chancery” also occurs in Edwin Drood, The contexts of these references imply that Dickens did not 
expect his readers to know the pugilistic meaning of the phrase. Nor does the meaning accurately 
describe the legal situation with which Bleak House begins. L.J.D. 


85-272. Roberts, Bette B. Travel Versus Imprisonment: The ''Fellow Travellers’’ in LITTLE DORRIT, 
DSN, 13, 4, 1982, 109-12. The other side of the symbolic imprisonment for which Dickens’s Little 
Dorrit is well known is the motif, implying community, of travel. Two of the novel's chapters are titled 
‘Fellow Travellers.” The grotesque tableau of dead travellers, occurring at the center of the novel (the 
beginning of the second book), is a culmination of the book’s many symbols of life in death. Dickens’s 
working notes of this novel show that he intended to make use of conventional allegorical overtones of 
travelling. L.J.D. 
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85-273. Rosner, Mary. Drizzle, Darkness, and Dinosaurs: Defining the World of BLEAK HOUSE, 
DSN, 13, 4, 1982, 99-108. The illustrated cover, reproduced here, for the serial parts of Dickens's 
Bleak House is a pictorial extension of the novel's text. It raises expectations which the novel itself 
revises. Fearful images of the legal system dominate and bind together the cover's eleven sketches. 
Modern readers move from this cover to the first chapter in which motifs introduced on the cover are 
taken up and expanded. L.J.D. 


85-274. Thomas, Deborah A. Dickens and Indigestion: The Deadly Dinners of the Rich, DSN, 14, 1, 
1983, 7-12. The banquets at the Dombey’s, Merdle's, and Veneering's are mercenary and morally 
poisonous feasts. Dombey attempts to celebrate the purchase of a wife. Merdle's purpose is strategic 
and corrupt. The feast in Our Mutual Friend is, ironically, difficult to digest. Dickens had been much 
interested in the possibility of cannibalism and in several prominent cases of poisoning. The idea of 
deadly food and drink occupied his thought during the composition of Little Dorrit. These banquets 
invert the moral ethos of the Dickensian Christmas feast. L.J.D. 


85-275. Ward, John C. ‘‘The Virtues of the Mothers’’: Powerful Women in BLEAK HOUSE, DSN, 
14, 2, 1983, 37-42. Esther and Lady Dedlock are exceptions to the rule that Dickens's view of women 
is sentimental, sexist, and derogatory. As they discover each other, they grow more independent, 
courageous, and loving, and more effective in opposing the patriarchal society. Esther’s and the other 
narrator's early characterizations of Lady Dedlock — and the reader’s idea of her --are superficial and 
wrong. Esther rehabilitates a number of Bleak House’s women, although her style is retiring and 
submissive, as conventional and superficial a role and disguise as is her mother’s aristocratic pose. That 
Esther’s marriage removes her from the fallen world she had tended is a mark of Dickens’s inability to 
escape the cliché. L J.D. 


85-276. Weiser, Irwin. Reformed, but Unrewarded: Pip's Progress, DSN, 14, 4, 1983, 143-5. Pip is 
denied the explicit domestic reward Dickens provided for his other protagonists because of the 
magnitude of his moral flaw, his repeated, conscious, deliberate, rejection of Joe. No other Dickens 
hero rejects a good parent or surrogate father. Great Expecations does not follow the pattern of the other 
novels. Pip remains an outsider to the family hearth. It is Joe who gets the family Pip wants. Pip's 
reunion with Estella does not imply the fullness of domestic bliss such as comes to the heroes of Oliver 
Twist and David Copperfield. L.J.D. 


85-277. Worth, George J. Mr. Guppy: What Did He Know and When Did He Know It?, DickQ, 1, 1, 
1984, 6-9. Jean Sudrann, in a review in Dickens Studies Newsletter, 11 (1980), 56-8, insists that by ch. 
29 of Dickens's Bleak House, Guppy had discovered the exact nature of the relationship between Lady 
Dedlock and Esther Summerson. Careful attention to the evidence that Dickens provided so lavishly 
indicates that Sudrann's conclusion is, at best, not proven. Keeping the entire novel in mind makes it 
absurd to believe that Guppy, who so plainly lacks the intelligence and the imaginative capacity of 
Tulkinghorn, might succeed in imitating him. L.J.D. 


See also 85-236. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


85-278. Ballinger, Jim. Inspector Stanley Hopkins, BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 89-91. A song (with music) 
devoted to this character in the Holmes stories, one of the lesser-known official detectives whom 
Holmes helps. T.W.R. 


85-279. Byerly, Ann. Sherlockophiles: Sherlockians in France, BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 97-9. Holmes 
enthusiasts exist in France, communicating through a network of Dada-esque magazines in which the 
detective is simultaneously respectfully analyzed and ridiculed. T.W.R. 


85-280. Clark, Edward F., Jr. Brag and Bounce, BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 75-8. Holmes is as addicted to 
dramatic revelations as he is (or was) to cocaine and morphine. Sometimes these stagey tricks are 
dangerous, since they might result in clients' heart-attacks. How ironic it is, then, that the detective 
accuses his amanuensis Watson of stressing the dramatic in his accounts of Holmes's exploits. T. W.R. 
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85-281. Dame, Morency R., Lt. Col., AUS Ret. The Dodge of the Lighter Brigade, BakSJ, 33, 2, 
1983, 79-82. Though lamplighters were as familiar figures in Victorian London as policemen, none is 
mentioned in the Holmes tales. It seems likely that the omission is deliberate because the detective had 
enlisted lamplighters as his aides in criminal investigation. A question remains: were the founders and 
editors of the Baker Street Journal aware of this subterfuge? They prominently display a gas-lamp on 
the cover of the journal. T.W.R. 


85-282. Green, Dennis, and Anthony Boucher. The Book of Tobit, BakSJ, 33, 3, 1983, 149-66. 
Complete synopsis and text of a radio script broadcast in 1945: Holmes ‘‘marries’’ a widow to trap her 
into attempting to murder her ‘‘husband,’’ the detective himself. T.W.R. 


85-283. Haddon-MacRoberts, M. On Determining the Direction of Travel of a Bicycle from its Tracks, 
BakSJ, 33, 3, 1983, 144-5. The Priory School shows Holmes achieving this piece of deduction, at 
which some critics have scoffed; however, experiments with a bicycle in the mud show that one can 
indeed make such an inference by observing the dirt kicked clear of the track. T.W.R. 


85-284. Harris, Bruce. You Can Teach a Speckled Band New Tricks, BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 95-6. Paul 
Kleinginna, a psychologist, has reported his training of snakes. The results indicate that in the Speckled 
Band Dr. Roylott could have trained his swamp-adder to perform the acts required of it, but that it must 
have required a long period of time, since snakes are very difficult to train. T.W.R. 


85-285. Happner, Frank. Canonical Sculptures from the Philippines, BakSJ, 33, 3, 1983, 146-8. A 
report of the commissioning of sculptures of Holmes and Moriarty from native Philippine artists. 
[Ilus.] T.W.R. 


85-286. Keefauver, Brad. Upon the Relative Reliability of Watson and Wilson, BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 
92-4. In the Red-Headed League Jabez Wilson claims that he did his copying job in eight weeks. 
However, both his job and the tunnelling performed by John Clay would have taken much longer, say 
24 weeks. Wilson lies, but Holmes pretends not to notice and Watson duly records the inconsistency. 
T.W.R. 


85-287. Rosenberger, Edgar S. It Started With a Bang, BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 83-5. Quatrains that retell 
and expand upon the Holmes tale The Adventure of the Three Gables. T.W.R. 


85-288. Wesson, Sheldon. The Silver Blaze (Southern Division): Four Tributes, BakSJ, 33, 3, 1983, 
168-9. Four verse tributes to the Holmes tale Silver Blaze. T.W.R. 


85-289. Wilson, Evan M. Sherlock Holmes in Eastern Asia: The Thirty-Six Steps; or, Vambery Again, 
BakSJ, 33, 2, 1983, 86-8. The author's trip to the Soviet Union includes Samarkand, where there is a 
cluster of tombs with 36 steps leading up to the top. Pilgrims are required to keep accurate count of these 
steps as they climb them on their knees. This suggests a parallel with the 17 steps that lead up to 
Holmes's and Watson's quarters in Baker Street and is further proof that Holmes was in Central Asia 
between 1877 and 1881 as a British secret agent. T.W.R. 


George Eliot 


85-290. Bergmann, Helena. Politics Through Love: FELIX HOLT and the Industrial Novel, MSpr, 74, 
3, 1980, 219-26. The political theme of Felix Holt, The Radical is not so much based on the notion of 
Felix as a radical but on the contrast of social values. This is achieved by the balance of the political 
theme with a love theme. As a consequence this novel is not best placed with the industrial novels of the 
1840's and '50's. D.I.B. 


85-291. Marks, Sylvia Kasey. A Brief Glance at George Eliot's THE SPANISH GYPSY, VP, 21, 2, 
1983, 184-90. The Spanish Gypsy resembles Eliot's novels in the progress of the central character 
**from illusion through disenchantment to regneration'' and in a character’s renunciation of happiness 
in favor of his heritage. This leads to rebirth and the acceptance of duty. A.B.F. 


85-292. Rosenberg, Brian. George Eliot and the Victorian ‘‘Historic Imagination, '' VN, 61, 1982, 
1-5. Eliot’s notebook entry, entitled ''Historic Imagination'' (between 1872-79), has as its subject *‘the 
effective incorporation of history into art'' and is a synthesis of Victorian historical theory. According 
to Eliot, the writing of history is important and ''should combine concrete facts with the artist's shaping 
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vision.’’ Those concrete facts should range from the mundane to the extraordinary. Understanding 
history enables us to see the seeds of the present and the future in the past; this relationship must affect 
the style and structure of the writing. ''Only the heroic figure’’ is able to distinguish ‘‘the transcendent, 
ahistorical meaning.” Eliot's major English sources are the writings of Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens, and 
the Brownings. D.H.C. 


85-293. Wilson, Katharina M. The Key to All Mythologies — A Possible Source of Inspiration, VN, 
61, 1982, 27-8. David de Pomis's Dittionario Novo Hebraico Molto Copioso Dechirato in Tre Lingue 
(also called Zemah David), published in Venice in 1587, may be the model for Edward Casaubon's The 
` Key to All Mythologies in Eliot's Middlemarch. A copy of the Dittionario, bearing French scholar 
Isaac Casaubon’s name on the title page and filled with his marginalia and annotations, has remained in 
the British Museum since 1735. Eliot was familiar with Casaubon’s work, and his name appears in her 
Middlemarch Notebook. D.H.C. 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


85-294. Griffith, George V. What Kind of Book is CRANFORD?, Ariel, 14, 2, 1983, 53-65. Cranford 
is best considered as a short fiction series, a periodically published group of short prose narratives 
which, when gathered together, gives the appearance of a unified story, although the segments are so 
loosely connected as often to take on the autonomy of discrete short fictions. F.A. 


Thomas Hardy 


85-295. Haarder, A. Fatalism and Symbolism in Hardy. An Analysis of THE GRAVE BY THE 
HANDPOST, OL, 34, 3, 1979, 227-37. The Grave by the Handpost is best understood by Hardy's use 
of Christian symbolism. He shows how Luke Holloway's life parallels Christ's. This results in a 
conflict of faith and despair which reflects Hardy's longing for a lost faith tempered with a realisation 
that such a faith can never be upheld. D.LB. 


85-296. Wittenberg, Judith Bryant. Early Hardy Novels and the Fictional Eye, Novel, 16, 2, 1983, 
151-64. Hardy’s novels are full of disturbing visual scenes, often resulting from a compulsion on the 
part of characters to peep or eavesdrop. These scenes reflect both the importance of sight in knowledge 
and the influence which powerful impressions can have on character and author. : A.B.F. 


Sec also 85-309. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


85-297. Jolliffe, David A. The Tall Nun in THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND: A Lioness in 
Her Own Right, VP, 21, 1, 1983, 79-84, The image of the nun as a lioness was part of Hopkins’ effort 
to reconcile the disaster with God's goodness and foreshadows the poet's effort to call England back to 
the Catholic Church. It is rooted in Nahum, Job, and the commentaries of the Fathers. A.B.F. 


85-298. Litzinger, Boyd. Two Notes on THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, VP, 21, 1983, 
191-5. Stanza 4 of The Wreck of the Deutschland deals with the action of grace, an interior motion 
caused by unseen pressures. The reading ‘‘shire’’ in Stanza 34 should be ''shore,"' for the poet prays 
for a shower of light, not a shower of rain. . A.B.F. 


85-299. Prioleau, Elizabeth. The Night of Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Mystical Starscape, VP, 21, 1, 
1983, 85-91. Between 1875-1888 Hopkins' images of night, the moon, candlelight, and stars disap- 
peared to be replaced by the light of one star. This reflects his own spiritual development, with selfhood 
yielding to oneness with Christ. A.B.F. 


85-300. Werson, Gerard. Gerard Manley Hopkins and Welsh Forms, Poetry, 14, 1, 1978, 108-15. 
(Rev.- art.: Gerard Manley Hopkins by Bernard Bergonzi, Macmillan). During the present Welsh 
versus English language crisis, it is interesting to consider Hopkins, who during Jesuit training in North 
Wales, took Welsh lessons and mastered the language and its poetic techniques (although Bergonzi is 
doubtful about the latter). Hopkins's experiments produced magical effects, nor did his studies make 
his poetry much more mannered that it has been previous to them. P.G.D. 
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George MacDonald 


85-301. Manlove, Colin. The Circle of the Imagination: George MacDonald’s PHANTASTES and 
LILITH, SSL, 17, 1982, 55-80. Lilith (1895) reverts to the romance mode of Phantastes (1858), but 
Phantastes deals with the birth to true self and is individualistic, linear, and centrifugal, Lilith concerns 
the acceptance of death, and is communal, spiral, and centripetal. Both works express MacDonald’s 
conception of the unconscious as divine revelation. J.H.A. 


George Meredith 


85-302. Campbell, Thomas J. Adrian’s Shrug: A Note on the ‘‘Wise Youth,’’ VN, 61, 1982, 19-20. As 
a ''truth-bringer," Adrian Harley counters Richard’s romanticism, Lucy's sense of duty, ''Mrs. 
Dorian's chicanery, Clare’s martyrdom, Mrs. Berry’s intrusiveness,’’ and Sir Austin’s hypocrisy in 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. D.H.C. 


John Stuart Mill 


85-303. Sullivan, Eileen P. Liberalism and Imperialism: John Stuart Mill's Defense of the British 
Empire, JHI, 44, 4, 1983, 599-617. Mill's justification of imperialism, which he studied as a scholar 
and as an official of the East India Company, is an important component of his political thought. His 
views on the subject appeared in such major works as Principles of Political Economy and Considera- 
tions on Representative Government, and also in journal articles for The Westminster Review, in 
newspaper reports for The Morning Chronicle, in his official correspondence for the East India 
Company, and in his private letters. From the late 1820s until his death in 1873, he gradually rejected 
the liberal position and developed a highly complex series of economic, political and cultural 
arguments that England's interests were best served by the retention and expansion of empire. G.A.C. 


William Morris 


85-304. Frye, Northrop. The Meaning of Past and Future in William Morris, SIR, 21, 3, 1982, 303-18. 
Morris's uncontemplative and conventional poetry exemplifies the operation of the unconscious 
intelligence, an acquired skill which functions without being disturbed by consciousness. It shows the 
writing of poetry as an activity open to many rather than limited to an élite. The romances he wrote 
offered the material for the creation of a new culture which could recover the best styles of living that 
the past had known. A.B.F. 


Christina Rosetti 


85-305. Goldberg, Gail Lynne. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘Revising Hand’’: His Illustrations for 
Christina Rossetti’s Poems, VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 145-59. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s illustrations for 
Christina Rossetti’s poems are not merely pictorial but interpretive. They reflect a view of the poems 
similar to current critical attitudes. A.B.F. 


85-306. Mermin, Dorothy. Heroic Sisterhood in GOBLIN MARKET, VP, 21, 2, 1983, 107-18. The 
sensuousness and cheerfulness of Goblin Market and the serenity of its ending show that earlier 
readings of the poem as a conflict between the sensuous and the ascetic are inadequate. The poem is a 
female vision of the Pre-Raphaelite world, ‘‘a fantasy of feminine freedom, heroism, and self- 
sufficiency and a celebration of sisterly and maternal love.” A.B.F. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


85-307. Bentley, D. M. R. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL: A Young Man's Fantasy, VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 
31-43. To understand The Blessed Damozel as a comment on Pre-Raphaelite ideas, we must return to 
the original version. Rossetti's description of this poem as ''written in a kind of Gothic manner" 
suggests that he was trying to embody a medieval awareness in which flesh and spirit are identified and 
Heaven and Earth are simultaneously knowable. The heavenly is described in terms of the earthly so 
that the reader can share in the medieval vision of Heaven. The pictorial lines capture the spirit of Early 
Christian art, but they also draw on literary sources like the Divine Comedy and the Book of 
Revelations. A.B.F. 
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85-308. Berg, Maggie. John Ruskin’s Definition of D.G. Rossetti's Art, VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 103-12. 
Ruskin called Rossetti's art ‘‘a true unison of the grotesque with the realistic power.'' Ruskin may have 
been referring to the conflict in Rossetti between the imagination and mimetic art, for Ruskin said that 
the grotesque was the product of a failure of the power to see clearly. This ambivalence of vision is an 
important feature of Rossetti's work. A.B.F. 


85-309. Fletcher, Pauline. Rossetti, Hardy, and the ''hour which might have been'', VP, 20, 3-4, 
1982, 1-13. The poet Trewe in Hardy's story An Imaginative Woman bears strong parallels with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, whose poetry has many themes which are echoed in Hardy's poems. Their poetry 
shares pessimism, agnosticism, skepticism, unhappy visions of the past, the theme of divided selves, a 
sense of lost days and wasted opportunities, and a general closeness in poetic sensibility. A.B.F. 


85-310. Fredeman, William E. ''What Is Wrong with Rossetti?’’: A Centenary Reassessment, VP, 20, 
3-4, 1982, xv-xxviii. The many recent studies of Rossetti have done little to clarify the precise nature of 
his shortcomings. One problem may be that he devoted more time and effort to his painting than to his 
poetry. He tended to write in impersonal forms for their added objectivity and to use elliptical devices; 
thus it is a mistake to see his poetry as confessional. A.B.F. 


85-311. Gardner, Joseph H. Rossetti as Wordsmith: The ‘‘Newborn Death'' Sonnets of THE HOUSE 
OF LIFE, VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 15-27. A reading of the ms versions of the ‘‘New Born Death" sonnets 
will show that Rossetti was a genuine craftsman and that the charge that ''details of wording...are quite 
removed from Rossetti's central aesthetic strength’’ is not justified. A.B.F. 


85-312. Gates, Barbara. Revising THE HOUSE OF LIFE: A Look at Seven Unpublished Sonnets, VP, 
21, 1, 1983, 65-78. Rosenbach Museum mss of five sonnets from The House of Life show how 
extensively Rossetti revised his work. The revised forms tend to be more specific and concrete. At 
times they show increasing depersonalization as part of Rossetti's effort to deny that the sequence was 
autobiographical. A.B.F. 


85-313. Kolsteren, Steven. Rossetti's Writings as a Source of Inspiration for Victorian Artists, VP, 20, 
3-4, 1982, 113-43. The large number of artists who have tried to offer pictorial interpretations of 
Rossetti poems is evidence of the extent of his artistic influence. The poems in general proved too 
difficult for this kind of treatment, though those artists who knew him may have come closer to his 
original intent than did later artists. A.B.F. 


85-314. Lewis, Roger C. The Making of Rossetti's BALLADS AND SONNETS and POEMS (1881), 
VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 199-205. Ballads and Sonnets (1881) and Poems (1881) were the product of the 
third burst of poetic activity in Rossetti's life, coming at a time when interest in his painting was waning 
and his poetry was enjoying a vogue. The revision of the proofsheets was a long and wearing process, at 
the end of which he was exhibiting the signs of his final breakdown. A.B.F. 


85-315. Life, Allan R. The Art of Not ''Going Halfway’’: Rossetti's Illustration for ''The Maids of 
Elfen-Mere'', VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 65-87. Rossetti's designs for Allingham’s poetry show the literary 
basis for much of his visual art. He felt that book illustration could reconcile the creative processes 
underlying both his painting and his poetry and would enable him to do for painting what some poets 
were doing for poetry. A.B.F. 


85-316. MacLeod, Dianne Sachko. Rossetti’s Two Ligeias: Their Relationship to Visual Art, Music, 
and Poetry, VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 89-102. In 1869 Rossetti wrote an outline for the libretto of an opera in 
the Wagnerian style. ''The Doom of the Sirens’’ introduces a Christian-pagan conflict in which 
paganism seems at first to prevail. However, the real subject proves to be the survival of love after 
death, and the death of the siren seems to symbolize the defeat of pagan forces. One of the sirens later 
became the subject for a pastel drawing, Ligeia Siren. A.B.F. 


85-317. McGowan, John P. ‘‘The Bitterness of Things Occult’’: D.G. Rossetti's Search for the Real, 
VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 45-60. Accepting the concept that the poet's task is to uncover the universal 
meanings he has found in the world, Rossetti discovered that these meanings eluded him and that his 
poetry kept turning to personal experiences. This failure is characteristic of Victorian poets who could 
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not use Romantic approaches with confidence and could not grasp reality firmly enough to express it in 
their poetry. A.B.F. 


85-318. Riede, David. A ‘Juvenile Affair’: D.G. Rossetti’s SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
ALGERNON R.G. STANHOPE, VP, 20, 3-4, 1982, 187-98. William Rossetti's editing of his 
brother's poem eliminated many weaknesses but changed the structure and obliterated the dramatic 
idea. In its resemblance to The Blessed Damozel, it shows some of the poet's concerns at the time and 


anticipates his later attempts to reconcile sense and spirit in his love poems. A.B.F. 
See also 85-305. 

Leslie Stephen 
See 85-401 

John Sterling 


85-319. Harding, Anthony J. Sterling, Carlyle, and German Higher Criticism: A Reassessment, VS, 
26, 3, 1983, 269-85. Sterling’s eclecticism and his openness of mind have misled some into undervalu- 
ing his independence, and the subtlety and development of bis thought. The biographies by Hare and 
Carlyle contain much polemic and personal bias. A better source is Francis Newman’s essay in the 
Prospective Review (1852). Here Sterling's sense of religious wonder, imparted to him by Coleridge, 
is made clear. He rebelled against ''Biblical Infallibility’’ and the sectarian quarrels it spawned. 
Coleridge led him, as well, to criticize the church, yet Carlyle was often taken to be the baleful 
influence. In fact, Sterling moved toward an aesthetic and theological position which transcended his 
English sources and read the Germans — Von Schelling, Schleiermacher, and even Strauss — with 
insight, piety, and sympathy. L.J.D. 


Bram Stoker 


85-320. Senf, Carol A. DRACULA: Stoker’s Response to the New Woman, VS, 26, 1, 1982, 33-49. 
Stoker's treatment of women in Dracula does not stem from hatred to women but from ambivalence to 
the ''New Woman."' Mina, while an educated woman with a career, rejects both the forwardness and 
the sexual openness of the ‘New Woman’’ writers. In this she is a spokesperson for Stoker, who wrote 
often, approvingly, of strong, independent women who chose marriage over careers. His villainesses 
radiate a feared sexuality that is associated with the vampire and with cruelty to children. Lucy 
Westenra’s rebelliousness is mirrored by a physical transformation which may refer to venereal 
disease. Mina Harker is both admirably modern and traditionally feminine. More than anything else, 
Dracula represents the power of the isolated individual. L.J.D. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


85-321. Staines, David. Swinburne's Arthurian World: Swinburne's Arthurian Poetry and Its Medi- 
eval Sources, SN, 50, 1, 1978, 53-70. The first phase of Swinburne's Arthurian poetry, directly 
influenced by William Morris, includes The Day Before the Trial, Lancelot and the fragments Queen 
Yseult and King Ban. The second, rejecting the Pre-Raphaelites and responding to Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King, produced Tristram of Lyonesse, his ‘‘finest Arthurian work,” ‘‘his own vision of the fatal 
grandeur of human love.’’ The Tale of Balen marks the last phase, a poetic paraphrase of Malory and 
Swinbume’s ‘‘most unoriginal Arthurian poem.” C.B. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


85-322. Cervo, Nathan. Imitation in THE LADY OF SHALOTT, VN, 61, 1982, 17-19. In The Lady 
of Shalott (1833), Tennyson imitated the phenomenal world. The Lady, ''Tennyson's Aesthetic 
Muse,” goes to Camelot as an identity, ‘‘as an anima more than equal to the animus there.’’ Tennyson, 
‘‘paying undue attention'' to critics such as John Stuart Mill, severely revised the poem (1842). 
Imitating ‘‘the animus of the audience,” he retreated from the principles of ''aesthetic poetry,” 
reduced the Lady to surface, and left the reader with ‘‘Lancelot’s patronage and pathos.” — D.H.C. 
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85-323. Fulweiler, Howard W. The Argument of THE ANCIENT SAGE: Tennyson and the Christian 
Intellectual Tradition, VP, 21, 3, 1983, 203-16. Although most critics see Tennyson’s faith as 
essentially emotional, The Ancient Sage suggests that his faith had an objective intellectual foundation. 

A.B.F. 


85-324. Sparer, J. Douglas. Arthur’s Vast Design, VP, 21, 2, 1983, 119-31. The details of the city of 
Camelot were conceived to motivate Arthur’s knights to a more perfect state of manhood. The city 
diminishes the importance of battle and offers an image of a more human ideal. The importance of 
Camelot as setting becomes clearer when we compare it with other halls like those of Doorm and 
Pellam. A.B.F. 


85-325. Tucker, Herbert F., Jr. Strange Comfort: A Reading of Tennyson’s Unpublished Juvenilia, 
VP, 21, 1, 1983, 1-25. Tennyson’s unpublished juvenilia reveals a detachment from the problems of 
life and a concentration on the problems of art. In his concern with aural effects, he shows himself 
heavily indebted to Milton. The content of the poetry reflects a fatalism which is indifferent and 
imperturbable. A.B.F. 


See also 85-333. 
William Makepeace Thackeray 


85-326. Fisher, Judith L. The Aesthetic of the Mediocre: Thackeray and the Visual Arts, VS, 26, 1, 
1982, 65-82. Thackeray’s redefinition of the gentlemanly ideal to fit a middle-class context shows in 
his basic aesthetic position, his rejection of the heroic sublime in favor of the mediocre, that is: genre, 
landscape, and narrative painting suitable for the family rooms. He thought that ‘‘high’’ art, except for 
that with Christian subjects, tempted viewers to indulge in dangerous and disruptive passions. He 
learned to think that the private life of artists, and their art itself, was undignified and even immoral. His 
aesthetic preferences, typically presented by a comic persona, are nonetheless an invaluable guide to 
middle-class Victorian taste. His art criticism stressed sentiment, subject matter, and fidelity to 
physical detail, and moral purpose. Turner’s innovations outraged him. L.J.D. 


James Thomson 


85-327. Sharpe, William. Learning to Read THE CITY, VP, 22, 1, 1984, 65-84. In reading The City of 
Dreadful Night we can share with the poet his process of self-education and discovery. After 
encountering isolation and despair, we may modify our views by a Stoic resistance to estrangement, 
and we can learn to see ourselves as related to each other. This sense of community can give us the 
strength to survive. A.B.F. 


Oscar Wilde 


85-328. Gilbert, Elliot L. ‘‘Tumult of Images’’: Wilde, Beardsley, and SALOME, VS, 26, 2, 1983, 
133-59. Traditional criticism has seen Beardsley’s illustrations for Wilde’s Salome as irrelevant if not 
irreverent. Beardsley drew scenes that were not in the play and indulged in anachronistic decor and 
dress. But his work does convey the play’s demonic and perverse sexuality. The play has its mocking 
and parodic elements. Wilde introduces subjectivity, especially Salome's, into the legend. His theme is 
epistemological skepticism and the necessity of the self-reflexive life. Beardsley visualizes that life. 
Text and illustration embody the confrontation of patriarchal culture with unbridled female sexuality, 
of order and abstract thought with unmediated, non-verbal, apprehension of naked reality. Wilde’s 
misogyny is mirrored in Beardsley's illustration. The two men sbare a complex ambiguity about the 
androgynous new age. [Illus.] L.J.D. 


Victorian British Fictlon 


85-329. Bergmann, Helena. Between Obedience and Freedom: Woman `s Role in the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century Industrial Novel, GothSE, 45, 1979, 170pp. Industrial novels of the early Victorian period 
(1830-1850) show the significance of female characters in relation to the social and political themes of 
the novels: social reform, peaceful reconciliation of the classes, non-violence, philanthropy, religion. 
Among the novels that illustrate this significance are Frances Trollope's Michael Armstrong, Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s Helen Fleetwood, Benjamin Disraeli's Sybil, Elizabeth Gaskell's Mary Barton and North 
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and South, Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, Charles Kingsley’s Alton Locke, and Charles Dickens’s Hard 
Times, as well as Harriet Martineau's Illustrations of Political Economy. The novels deal with 
woman's role from four perspectives: working-class women, female social helpers, early modern 
independent women, women and men. Thus, women characters convey the authors’ ideas inspired by 
the industrial revolution. DJ.M. 


85-330. Meckier, Jerome. Double Vision Versus Double Logic [Part One], DSN, 14, 1, 1983, 14-21. 
Peter K. Garrett, in The Victorian Multiplot Novel (New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 1980), assumes that 
literature has always been post-modern. Imposing Bakhtin’s idea of dialogical or polyphonic form 
misinterprets the intricate unities of Victorian classics. Looseness of construction need not mean 
irresolvable tension or incoherence. In Dickens’s Bleak House, the two narrators complement and 
explain, not deny, cach other. Dickens’s point was never that there is no point. Post-modem theory is 
no substitute for an historical sense. That four major Victorians wrote multiplot novels within the same 
quarter century was not a coincidence but a response to the passing of orthodoxy and the continued rise 
in the accelerating diversity of individual cases. L.J.D. 


85-331. Meckier, Jerome. Double Logic Versus Double Vision [Part Two], DSN, 14, 2, 1983, 51-7. 
Dialogical interpretations are not more complex than monological ones, nor are novels better for being 
dialogical. Deconstructionists scorn complexity; they want only a single set of internal contradictions, 
a single interpretation. They use tbeir jargon loosely and inelegantly. Books like The Victorian 
Multiplot Novel, by Peter K. Garrett (New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 1980), thrust literature into a 
context that is purely critical. The structuralist-deconstructionist critics, believing that any explanation 
is reductive, can only parody conclusions. They carry the New Criticism to extremes and in so doing 
they devalue both literature and criticism. They are the ‘‘gangsters of literature." The real post- 
moderns are those who look beyond nihilism. L.J.D. 


Victorian British General 


85-332. Alexander, Edward. Victorian Studies, QQ, 86, 4, 1979-80, 657-63. (rev.-art., Geoffrey 
Tillotson, A View of Victorian Literature, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979; Alan Mintz, George Eliot 
and The Novel of Vocation, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Pr., 1978; P. T. Phillips, ed., The View 
from the Pulpit: Victorian Ministers and Society, Toronto: Macmillan, 1978.) Tillotson's A View of 
Victorian Literature is weakened by a myopic attention to politics and a lack of supporting evidence. 
Mintz, however, in his George Eliot and the Novel of Vocation, prefers to address the social aspects of 
Victorian Literature and discusses vocation as a way of understanding the novelist's value system. 
Phillips's collection of essays discusses the various social problems faced by clergymen. S.LC. 


85-333. Manand, Louis. The Victorian Historical Sense and Modemism, VN, 61, 1982, 5-8. The 
Victorians and the Modernists shared ''an acute self-consciousness about their position in the historical 
process.” ''Bedivere on the hill, watching over a landscape that has become empty'' is the representa- 
tive image of both Tennyson's poetry and the '' Victorian writer's relation to the past.” Eliot (and the 
Modernists) attacked the Victorians, but, in contrasting the past with the present in his poetry, used the 
Victorian method for criticizing life. D.H.C. 


See also 85-464. 
BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
W.H. Auden 


85-334. Spears, Monroe K. Auden and the Music of Time, SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 25-43. [Originally 
presented at a symposium on Auden, Swarthmore, October 1979.] Images of clocks, water, music, and 
dance embody Auden's changing attitudes toward time and history, central themes in his poetry. This 
"temporal iconography'' reveals his sense of time ''as unique and recurrent, linear and cyclical, 
historical and natural,’’ of poetic form as imitating analogously ‘‘the paradisal order.’’ Moving from 
repressive clock images to images of music and dance as emblematic of community and of order 
““freely accepted and willingly participated in,’’ his poetry expresses man’s experience of time and 
**the consequences of the commitment to a Christian and existentialist view of time ..." — B.K.H. 
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Arnold Bennett 


85-335. Fromm, Gloria G. Remythologizing Amold Bennett, Novel, 16, 1, 1982, 19-34. Bennett was 
not a literary drudge working by successful formula but an artist who had learned that there is no 
escaping expression of the self. His realistic style was a response to his sense of the terrors of existence. 
One way to keep life at bay is to concentrate on how life works, and The Old Wives’ Tale is full of 
windows through which characters view life instead of becoming involved in it. A.B.F. 


85-336. Voss, J. Amold Bennett’s Realism: Social Process and the Individual in ANNA OF THE FIVE 
TOWNS, OL, 38, 2, 1983, 168-85. Bennett’s narrative practice in Anna of the Five Towns results ina 
well integrated novel. Description, action and characterisation present a comprehensive vision of the 
individual shaped by social processes. These processes are related to man’s most fundamental activity - 
“the Doing.” D.I.B. 


J.L. Carr 


85-337. J.L. Carr, NY, Sept. 3, 1984, 23-6. [Novelist Carr, who is in the United States to present the 
ms of A Month in the Country to the Morgan Library, tells about his year as an exchange teacher in 
Huron, S.D.] P.M. 


Joseph Conrad 


85-338. Kertzer, J. M. ''The Bitterness of our wisdom’’: Cynicism, Skepticism, and Joseph Conrad, 
Novel, 16, 2, 1983, 121-40. Conrad is a skeptic, a position he equated with cautious moral realism. He 
treats life like an illusion or a farce. While he seems occasionally to see illusions as necessary, he 
generally suggests that we must see through them, no matter how virtuous they may be. Conrad sees 
man as attracted to cynicism, the equivalent of the disorder within himself, and it is the idealists like 
Razumov, Nostromo, and Kurtz who can most easily fall into cynicism. Conrad always condemns 
cynicism; his worst villains are cynics. A.B.F. 


Sec also 85-44. 
Anthony Conran 


85-339. Gregson, Ian. Anthony Conran and the Inadequacy of the Image, PoetryW, 18, 3, 1983, 70-5. 
Conran's poem Space is non-imagistic although it makes much use of images of space. Its main point is 
that space cannot be controlled. The poem also utilizes the Welsh poetic tradition of the ‘‘gift poem.”’ 

P.G.D. 


Idris Davies 


85-340. Bianchi, Tony. Idris Davies and the Politics of Anger, PoetryW, 16, 4, 1981, 112-36. Because 
of his father's superior position in the mines and his own innate romanticism, Davies was essentially 
unable to come to grips with the predominant radicalism in Wales during the thirties. The troubles of 
these times are reflected only dimly in his writings even though he attempted to engage with them. 
Although he made no attempt to escape such problems, he still saw the search for beauty as his primary 


aim. P.G.D. 
85-341. Harris, Sylvia. A Bibliography of Idris Davies, PoetryW, 16, 4, 1981, 137-45. [A bibliogra- 
phy of the poet's writings and of writings about him.] P.G.D. 


85-342. Jenkins, Islwyn. Bells of Rhymney, PoetryW, 16, 4, 1981, 96-103. [The article provides 
material about the town and river of Rhymney: ancient references to them and local history which is 
alluded to in poems by Davies.] P.G.D. 


85-343. Jones, Glyn. Some Letters of Idris Davies, PoetryW, 16, 4, 1981, 76-84. [The author 
discusses the contents of some 20 letters that he received from the poet. They deal with his teaching, 
their mutual literary efforts, and personal matters. Other literary figures discussed briefly in them are 
Thomas and Housman.] P.G.D. 
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85-344. Pikoulis, John. The Watcher on the Mountain: The Poetry of Idris Davies, PoetryW, 16, 4, 
1981, 85-91. There is not much scholarship on Davies because he used traditional metrics, wrote long 
poems, and is rather derivative from Hardy and Housman. Although he sincerely was troubled by the 
plight of the workers in the valley, a common image in his works is that of the poet meditating on the 
surrounding mountains. P.G.D. 


85-345. Poole, Richard. Idris Davies: The Bitter Dreamer..., PoetryW, 16, 4, 1981, 48-75. Davies 
was an extremely uneven writer who attempted to strike a balance between hope and despair in poems at 
times in fixed and at times in free forms. He seems more like Shelley than anyone else as he — at times 
optimistically, at times pessimistically — looks at the life of the miners and the landscape of Wales. His 
favorite word, ‘‘dream,’’ more often than not expresses a hope for social justice rather than a foolish 
fantasy. P.G.D. 


See also 85-346. 
James Kitchener Davles 


85-346. Williams, Ioan. Two Welsh Poets: James Kitchener Davies (1902-52); Idris Davies (1905-53), 
PoetryW, 16, 4, 1981, 104-11. These contemporaries differ in several ways although they both lived in 
South Wales at the same time. The former was a strong Welsh nationalist, and experimenter in poetry 
and drama, most forcibly influenced by Eliot. The latter is more romantic, having been first fascinated 
by Shelley. More aesthetic, he wrote in traditional ballad forms to a great degree. P.G.D. 


W.H. Davies 


85-347. Barker, Jonathan. ''Songs of Childhood, Birds and Flowers’’?, PoetryW, 18, 2, 1983, 46-56. 
Davies has received little critical acclaim because he was writing for a popular audience. Át times he 
uses the sweetness (archaism, inversion, and personification) of the other Georgian poets, but at other 
times he can describe the ugly without being polemical. Although his work is uneven, it deserves more 
attention than it has received. P.G.D. 


85-348. Hockey, Lawrence W. The Poetry of W. H. Davies, PoetryW, 18, 2, 1983, 80-8. Davies 
wrote poems of many sorts: polemical poetry about the poor and their misfortunes, poems about nature 
and his love for it, poems about love — both passionate and calm. Primarily self-taught, he used 
conventional short line-short stanza forms, although his similes can be rather strange and modern on 
occasion. P.G.D. 


85-349. Hollingdrake, Sybil. W. H. Davies: The True Traveler, Poetry W, 18, 2, 1983, 25-45. Davies 
valued tramps more highly than he did respectability. Often a tramp himself, despite an artificial leg, he 
lived in poverty much of his life, and only toward the end did his restless wanderings and money 
troubles end. He considered tramps, with their lack of possessions, to be true Christians. His 
connection with Wales, where he was born, was always a tentative one. P.G.D. 


85-350. Pearson, Fiona. W. H. Davies and Contemporary Artists, PoetryW, 18, 2, 1983, 73-9. Several 
contemporary artists, many of them friends of the poet, portrayed Davies. P.G.D. 


85-351. Thomas, R. George. ''Immortal Moments'': Edward Thomas and W. H. Davies, Poetry W, 
18, 2, 1983, 57-66. Thomas, before his death in France, strongly encouraged Davies, both personally 
and in reviews of his poetry. Recognizing that Davies felt deep joy in nature, but that be also had a 
darker and wider side, Thomas encouraged the former. Although he found Davies's poetry rather 
simplistic, he held it in high esteem. P.G.D. 


T.S. Eliot 


85-352. Greene, G. Shakespeare's TEMPEST and Eliot's WASTE LAND: ''What the Thunder Said", 
OL, 34, 4, 1979, 287-300. Both Tempest and The Waste Land are concerned with death, rebirth and 


redemption. In particular, an examination of the correspondences between the play and the poem helps > ` 
to explain the theme of art as a means of redemption. Those qualities which show the redemptive power. j 
of art in Tempest are exactly those needed by thunder in The Waste Land. DEB. " 
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85-353. Shusterman, R. Objectivity and Subjectivity in Eliot's Critical Theory, OL, 37, 3, 1982, 
217-26. Eliot’s critical theory is not as completely objectivist as previously thought but developed 
gradually from an extreme objectivism towards a point of view which embraced and encouraged critical 
subjectivity. Eliot is therefore useful in showing that not just the poet-critic but all critics should not 
simply pursue objective judgement or truth but treat subjectivity as a privilege. D.LB. 


See also 85-333, 540, 690. 

Thom Gunn 
See 85-664. 

John Fowles 


85-354. Harris, Richard L. THE MAGUS and THE MILLER'S TALE: John Fowles on the Courtly 
Mode, Ariel, 14, 2, 1983, 3-17. In The Magus Fowles borrows the names of his characters, Nicholas 
and Alison, from Chaucer's The Miller's Tale. Just as The Miller's Tale is a corrective of the 
intellectualized and subtle vision of courtly romance in The Knight's Tale, so The Magus rejects the 
idealized obsession with passion for its own sake in 12th-century Provence which Fowles believes still 
inhibits contemporary relationships between the sexes. At the end of the novel Nick's search for 
freedom has been redirected toward a spiritual harmony that transcends the unrealistic and restrictive 
medieval dichotomy of love and sex. F.A. 


Christopher Fry 


85-355. Ring, Len. Some Reflections on Christopher Fry's Use of Verse, MSpr, 75, 1, 1981, 15-26. 
Fry’s verse plays, particularly the comedies, have been needlessely denigrated and misunderstood. His 
plays are simple and straightforward except for the language, which always serves to illustrate a few 
basic ideas. Às a consequence Fry's plays, as a challenge to the prose tradition of drama, are far more 


interesting than Eliot's. D.I.B. 
William Golding 

85-356. Baker, James R. An Interview with William Golding, TCL, 28, 2, 1982, 130-70. [Golding 

assesses his canon and compares his writing to that of many of his contemporaries.] J.M.B. 


85-357. Crompton, Donald W. Biblical and Classical Metaphor in DARKNESS VISIBLE, TCL, 28, 
2, 1982, 195-215. The biblical image in Darkness Visible runs the complete cycle from Eden to 
Apocalypse. Matty is likened to an Old Testament prophet (particularly Ezekiel) and Sophy embodies 
temptations of the flesh. Even Mr. Pedigree is subject to the judgment of Heaven. Darkness Visible is 
optimistic, though, in its suggestion of possible escape from a world of dissonance. J.M.B. 


85-358. Gregor, Ian and Mark Kinkead-Weekes. The Later Golding, TCL, 28, 2, 1982, 109-29. 
Golding's early career culminated with the achievement of The Spire. The first of his later efforts, The 
Pyramid, may be seen as a step backwards and was not a great success. His other two works, Rites of 
Passage and Darkness Visible sustain the potential of his early works — the first a powerful 
metaphysical exploration, the other a sparkling, inventive comedy. J.M.B. 


85-359. Nelson, William. The Grotesque in DARKNESS VISIBLE and RITES OF PASSAGE, TCL, 
28, 2, 1982, 181-94. The grotesque, as displayed in Darkness Visible and Rites of Passage, is neither 
comic nor tragic, but exemplifies a universe that denies man both dignity and knowledge. The 
grotesque makes the contradictions of man’s nature more evident and Golding’s vision, which limits 
the infusion of divinity or good from without, focuses more on man and his many faces. — J.M.B. 


85-360. Sinclair, Andrew. William Golding's The Sea, The Sea, TCL, 28, 2, 1982, 171-80. Golding's 
personal experiences with the sea, including his role in World War II and the sinking of his yacht, infuse 
his works with meaning. From Lord of the Flies to Rites of Passage the sea is important as background 
and as symbol of voyages of discovery. In the sea float glimpses of man and his society, isolated, so that 
man can be closely scrutinized. J.M.B. 
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85-361. Tiger, Virginia. William Golding's ‘‘Wooden Warld’’: Religious Rites in RITES OF PAS- 
SAGE, TCL, 28, 2, 1982, 216-31. The two viewpoints in Rites of Passage, that of Talbot and that of 
Colley, parallel each other in terms of events, but not in terms of personal reflection. Golding presents 
Colley’s account after the reader has developed sympathy for Talbot. Circumstances implicate both 
Talbot and Colley, but the reader, because of the sympathy felt for Talbot, comes to feel Talbot’s shame 
and guilt as his own. J.M.B. 


W.S. Graham 


85-362. Powell, Neil. Trusting on the Language, PoetryW, 16, 1, 1980, 35-43. (Rev. Art. Collected 
Poems 1942-1977by W. S. Graham, Faber). Although Graham's earliest poetry was over-omamental 
and too ''poetic,'"" by the time of his fourth collection, a clarity and economy could be found. 
Subsequently this essentially narrative poet deals very meaningfully with Purus and particularly 
with the nature of language itself in a non-academic way. P.G.D. 


Jeremy Hooker 


85-363. Hinton, Brian. ''The Chains Go Deep'' — Jeremy Hooker and the Poet's Sense of Place, 
PoetryW, 18, 3, 1983, 76-90. Hooker is a Wessex poet who lived in Wales for ten years. His poems 
(influenced by Jones and Hardy) deal very frequently with places, their history and their mythology. 
These places, not so much described as meditated upon, are intimately associated with the poet's own 
roots. [Bibliography included.] P.G.D. 


A.E. Housman 


85-364. Rosebury, Brian. The Three Disciplines of A. E. Housman’s Poetry, VP, 21,3, 1983, 217-28. 
Housman’s poetry indicates that (1) he does not have the ability to structure a poem by ingenious 
argument, (2) his best poems show harmony between tone and meaning, and (3) he is careful to achieve 
a fitness of image to mood. A.B.F. 


Ted Hughes 


85-365. Sagar, Keith. The Last Inheritance — Ted Hughes and His Landscape, PoetryW, 15, 3, 1979, 
61-77. Celtic poetry is great because of its sense of place, and Hughes was lucky to have been born in 
the no-man’s-land between town and country. His various poems (especially in Remains of Elmet) 
about his early life deal with landscape and animals and his father's war experiences as ''continually 
renewing life and making miracles.” P.G.D. 


David Jones 


85-366. Cohen, Joseph. Depth and Control in David Jones' IN PARENTHESIS, PoetryW, 17, 4 

1982, 46-52. Jones’s book has been almost universally praised, and rightly so. It forces the readers to 
hate war rather than, as with so many other books, telling them to hate it. In stressing history and the 
general war experience in a relativistic manner, the book is not as much cluttered as profound. P.G.D. 


85-367. Daly, Anne Carson. THE ANATHEMATA: A Brilliant Modernist Poem, PoetryW, 17, 4, 
1982, 53-8. This poem ranks with the works of Pound, Eliot, and Joyce. It presents the artist from early 
times to the present, using the mass as its center. It asks what human nature is, what religion is, and, all 
in all, is to poetry what Finnegans Wake is to prose. P.G.D. 


85-368. De Somogyi, Stephen. David Jones and ''The Historic Deposits of Wales and of the Island of 
Britain", PoetryW, 15, 1, 1979, 81-103. In both of his long poems, Jones attempts by means of 
allusions to Christianity and past literature to produce signs or signals which may act to undermine the 
modern obsession with facts, technocracy, and empire. In The Anathemata, the mass and the 
crucifixion are central; in In Parenthesis, the emphasis is on World War One and its dehumanization of 
men. Jones uses allusions, much as other modern poets have, to emphasize the emptiness of the rootless 
present. P.G.D. 


85-369. Dilworth, Thomas. IN PARENTHESIS as Chronicle, PoetryW, 17, 4, 1982, 37-45. Jones's 
book is one of the greatest accounts of World War One. It is generally historically accurate and uses real 
people in his regiment as characters to a limited degree. To Jones, ‘‘War is myth in action, but so is 
life.” P.G.D. 
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85-370. Manglaviti, Leo M. J. David Jones and THE ANATHEMATA: Life as Art, PoetryW, 17, 4, 
1982, 59-63. Jones's poem celebrates his Welsh heritage and his conversion to Catholicism. It is best 
looked on as an incomplete autobiography in which the crucifixion and the mass are the central images. 
It is strongly influenced in methodology by Finnegans Wake. P.G.D. 


85-371. Pacey, Philip. Buggeration and Praising, PoetryW, 16, 2, 1980, 74-9. (Rev. Art. Dai 
Greatcoat: A Self-portrait of David Jones in His Letters, Reve Hague, Faber). Jones's letters reveal his 
firm commitment to painting and poetry, and shed light upon his mental iliness in 1932. They aiso 
reveal that World War One was not the traumatic experience for him that it is often taken to have been. 
P.G.D. 


85-372. Phelps, Teresa Godwin. David Jones's THE HUNT and THE SLEEPING LORD: The Once 
and Future Wales, Poetry W, 17,4, 1982, 64-71. Although Jones did not live in Wales for very long and 
was unable to learn its language, his interest in Wales is shown in his last poems. Based heavily on the 
Mabinogion, they describe the Welsh myth of the hunt of the boar in which Arthur and Christ are 
merged as tbe leader of tbe hunt. The sleeping lord is also Arthur-Christ, but it also perhaps symbolizes 
Wales itself. P.G.D. 


Glyn Jones 
See 85-343. 


Philip Larkin 
85-373. Harvey, Geoffrey. Creative Embarrassment: Philip Larkin's Dramatic Monologues, Ariel, 14, 
1, 1983, 63-80. Larkin uses the personae of the dramatic monologue to free himself from the inhibiting 
embarrassment of a historical identity to explore fundamental needs of the human spirit. The dramatic 
monologue enables him to depict humorously the clash of selfish values of solitude and withdrawal 
against the pervasive claims of the social and natural worlds. F.A. 


inm» 
D.H. Lawrence 
See 85-636. 
F.R. Leavis 


85-374. Brooks, Cleanth. Remembering SCRUTINY, SR, 89, 4, 1981, 560-85. Scrutiny was not 
merely destructive. An astringent treatment of certain books and authors was motivated by the editors’ 
desire to make criticism ‘‘less limp and more challenging.” Nor did Scrutiny confine itself to literary 
criticism. ‘‘A good deal of its effort was directed towards matters of immediate concern,"’ such as 
school and university education, philosophy, and the then current notions of science and Marxist 
thought. G.R.T. 


Q.D. Leavis 


85-375. Robertson, P. J. M. Queen of Critics: The Achievement of Q. D. Leavis (1906-1981), Novel, 
16, 2, 1983, 141-50. Q. D. Leavis was a critic who has not had proper recognition. She made 
significant contributions to her husband's work, and in Dickens the Novelist she emerged as a full-scale 
partner. A.B.F. 
Hugh MacDiarmid 
85-376. Glen, Duncan. Hugh MacDiarmid: 1892-1978, Planet, 45/46, 1978, 23-6. MacDiarmid, 
particularly in his dialect poetry, has strongly altered the direction of Scottish literature and has even 
been a strong influence on the nature of Scottish nationalism. A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle is 
perhaps Scotland's greatest poem. Although his political stance is unpopular with educated Scotsmen 
who prefer the English tradition, ethnic-conscious Scots see him as ‘‘our Pound and Eliot and Yeats 
rolled into one.” P.G.D. 


85-377. Kjellin, Hakan. The Caledonian Antisyzgy, MSpr, 77, 1, 1983, 21-33. The notion that poets 
are a race apart runs through all of MacDiarmid's poetry, but it is in The Caledonian Antisyzgy that 
MacDiarmid’s belief in the poet's apartness resulting in different modes of poetry can best be seen. 
Here the lyric (representing the solitary poet) and the bardic (representing the propagandist) modes of 
MacDiarmid's early and late work respectively come together. D.LB. 
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85-378. McCulloch, Margery. The Undeservedly Broukit Baim: Hugh MacDiarmid's TO CIRCUMJACK 
CENCRASTUS, SSL, 17, 1982, 165-86. Although Cencrastus lacks the unity, grandeur of theme, and 
symbolic consistency of A Drunk Man, it is a pivotal work with much fine poetry, restoring the 
metaphysical dimension to Scottish nature poetry. MacDiarmid explores natural and transcendental 
reality through the serpent-symbol, discusses the poet’s role in a Scotland inadequate to his needs 
(because it lacks identity and cultural heritage), and champions freedom of thought and the Gaelic Idea 
against contemporary dulness. After Cencrastus, MacDiarmid looked away from Scotland to the 
universal. J.H.A. 


Edwin Muir 


85-379. Dodd, Philip and M. Lapsley. Is Man No More Than This? A Consideration of Edwin Muir's 
THE STORY AND THE FABLE, SSL, 17, 1982, 13-22. In The Story and the Fable, Muir explores, 
partly through repeated images, his experience of an old coóperative society in Orkney and a modern 
competitive society in Glasgow. Moving from religious faith, through secular socialism and psycho- 
analysis, to renewed faith, he lays bare the available past and present definitions of man. — J.H.A. 


85-380. Bouson, J. Brooks. Poetry and the Unsayable: Edwin Muir's Conception of the Powers and 
Limitations of Poetic Speech, SSL, 17, 1982, 23-38. Although recognising the artist's power to give 
shape and intensity to experience, and to embody his vision of timeless innocence and ecstatic 
moments, Muir emphasises that something must always remain unsaid. J.H.A. 


John Ormond 


85-381. Collins, Michael. Craftsmanship As Meaning: The Poetry of John Ormond, PoetryW, 16, 2, 
1980, 25-33. Ormond's poems have been extremely carefully crafted. Although some show the 
influence of Hopkins, Ormond has his own voice, one which ''affirms life while recognizing its 
failures, celebrates life while acknowledging its sorrows.’’ P.G.D. 


85-382. Poole, Richard. The Voices of John Ormond, PoetryW, 16, 2, 1980, 12-24. At sixty, Ormond 
has achieved the status of being one of Wales’s finest poets. Although his works are comparatively few, 
and many of the early ones are marred by derivativeness, he has achieved a hard-won simplicity of 
diction and a range of voices. He can be sensuous, ironic, or personal in his tone. P.G.D. 


George Orwell 


85-383. Woodcock, George. Orwell's Changing Repute, QQ, 88, 2, 1981, 250-55. (rev. -art., Bernard 
Crick, George Orwell: A Life, London: Secker and Warburg: Toronto: Collins, 1981). Crick's book 
provides the modern scholar with an opportunity “‘to reassess Orwell’s work and his reputation a 
reasonable time after his death.” Animal Farm and 1984, examples of Orwell's social consciousness, 
were misjudged by ''fashionable'' left-wing thinkers. Orweil’s message is finally being understood by 
modern scholars. ECG: 


See also 85-544. 
Wilfred Owen 


85-384. Hibberd, Dominic. Wilfred Owen’s Rhyming, SN, 50, 2, 1978, 207-14. Contrary to Sven 
Bäckman (‘‘Wilfred Owen and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Studia Neophilologica, 49, 1977, 
29-41), ''there is no evidence of direct influence” of the rhymes of E. B. Browning on ‘‘Owen’s 
unorthodox rhyming.'' ‘‘Wilfred Owen's invention, which was his own and not borrowed from any 
other poet, was the use of terminal pararhymes as a consistent rhyme scheme...pararhymes differ from 
half-rhymes in that there is identity not only between the consonants after the stressed vowel but also 
between those before it.” C.B. 


L.A. Richards 
85-385. Brooks, Cleanth. I. A. Richards and PRACTICAL CRITICISM, SR, 89, 4, 1981, 586-95. 
Richards did pioneering work. He criticised the use of jargon and mechanical application of critical 
terminology. He formulated valuable distinctions between communication and value, statement and 
psuedo-statement, and the poetry of exclusion and the poetry of inclusion. In poetry he stressed the 
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importance of context, and the need for alertness in reading, and dealt with the questions of sentimentali- 
ty, tone and the significance of metaphor as a way of fusing disparate elements. Half a century after its 
publication, Practical Criticism still remains persuasive and contains remarkable insights. G.R.T. 


Bertrand Russell 


85-386. Brink, Andrew. Love and Conflict in Bertrand Russell's Letters, QQ, 86, 1, 1979, 1-15. 
Russell had a troubled relationship with women, as seen in his letters to Alys Pearsall Smith, Lady 
Ottoline Morrell, and Lady Constance Malleson. As a boy he internalized his relationship with Lady 
John Russell, Granny, the woman who raised him, and repeated that relationship as a man with the 
women he came to be associated with, needing their love but resenting their control. His search for love 
and fear of control dominated his relationship with women. D.W.B. 


Dylan Thomas 


85-387. Nisbet, Robert. Dream and Innocence: On Dylan Thomas's Prose, Planet, 48, 1979, 37-43. 
Partly because his medium was usually radio, Thomas chose to frequently give his prose writing a 
seemingly unorganized yet specific and vivid but essentially illogical quality — much like that of a 
dream. Portrait of the Artist is an exception. His writing also reflects an effort to recapture the 
innocence of his own lost childhood, Under Milk Wood, however, fails to merge the two satisfactorily. 
Although it starts and ends with dreams, it is too polemical with its anti-chapel bias and its rather silly 
innocent characters. P.G.D. 


85-388. Nisbet, Robert. Young Dog in Swansea, Planet, 45/46, 1978, 37-41. Thomas wrote consider- 
able prose about his home town. Its two main themes are Bohemianism and the isolation of the artist. 
Thomas, with cigarette dangling from his lips, visits the pubs and back alleys observing and storing 
away the sights and sounds in his memory. But although he is often accompanied on these excursions, 
he is essentially a loner, and both he and many of the people he describes are rather grotesque. P.G.D. 


85-389. Stephens, Raymond. Dylan Thomas and the Biographers, Planet, 48, 1979, 34-7. A quarter 
century after his death, Thomas has been tbe subject of two major biographies. Neither, however, 
delves very deeply into the essential relationship between biography and life and between life and 
literature. Thomas seems to have deeply pondered the nature of reality itself and particularly the 
relationship between his inner and outer worlds. In the end, a poet's inner life is best revealed in the 
poems themselves. P.G.D. 


Edward Thomas 


85-390. Norris, Leslie. A Land Without a Name, PoetryW, 13, 4, 1978, 89-101. Although Thomas 

rarely mentioned Welsh place names in his poems, he frequently referred to British ones. This suggests 

that he was constantly searching for ''a non-existent land, a perfect country of the imagination." 
P.G.D. 


85-391. Thomas, R. George. Edward Thomas and Robert Frost, PoetryW , 13, 4, 1978, 24-41. Thomas 
and Frost met in 1913, and during that and the next year they spent considerable time together. 
Although Frost was riding a wave of popularity and the melancholy Thomas was writing prose in order 
to make a living, they had similar ideas about poetry. Thomas, in fact, helped Frost develop his ''sound 
of a sentence” theory — his advocacy of the use of speech patterns in writing poetry. In turn, Frost 
convinced Thomas that he should start to write poetry. P.G.D. 


85-392. Ward, J. P. Edward Thomas and Wales, PoetryW, 13, 4, 1978, 102-7. We know that Thomas 
spent considerable time in Wales, but how either it or a Welsh-language poet he came to know quite 
well affected his poetry is hard to determine. His influence on Anglo-Welsh poetry is also uncertain. 
[Of the four contemporary poets who assess his influence, only Andrew Motion claims that his works 
have been directly influenced by Thomas.] P.G.D. 


85-393. Ward, J. P. The Solitary Note: Edward Thomas and Modernism, PoetryW, 13, 4, 1978, 
71-84. Thomas's poetry differs markedly from that of most of his contemporaries. Instead of being 
dramatic, as with Eliot, or hortatory, as with Pound, it is introspective and personal, for the poet speaks 
of his own solitariness. Thus he is closest to the alienated existentialists. His major poetic technique is 
repetition — apparently meant as a melancholy assurance that all is not lost. P.G.D. 


See also 85-351. 
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R.S. Thomas 


85-394. Conran, Anthony. R. S. Thomas as a Mystical Poet, PoetryW, 14, 4, 1979, 11-25. Thomas 
has claimed that ‘‘poetry is religion, religion is poetry.” An examination of his poetry shows that he has 
indeed followed the mystic path from contemplation of the worid to a sense of unity with God. 
Sea-watching is probably the greatest poem written in his final stage. P.G.D. 


85-395. Lewis, H. D. The Later Poetry of R. S. Thomas, PoetryW, 14, 4, 1979, 26-30. Thomas’s 
recent poetry sees doom and distress everywhere. The machine and money have supplanted God in the 
world. Although he may be perfectly serious, one wonders if he has become more of a preacher than a 
poet. P.G.D. 


85-396. Morris, Brian. Mr. Thomas's Present Concerns, PoetryW, 14, 4, 1979, 31-42. This poet's last 
three volumes of poetry center on the nature of God. Although they contain many Biblical allusions, 
God is seen as either inscrutable or outrightly malevolent, much like Blake's ‘‘Nobodaddy.’’ There 
seems to be no answer to the problem of human suffering. The predominant metaphor is space. P.G.D. 


John Tripp 


85-397. Poole, Richard. The Poetry of John Tripp, PoetryW, 14, 4, 1979, 72-82. (Rev. -Art.: John 
Tripp’s Collected Poems 1958-78, Christopher Davies, 1978). Rain dominates this volume, as is only 
fitting to emphasize the ‘‘decay and dilapidation’’ of a divided Wales. The poet sees himself as divided 
— a rootless borderer — neither really English nor Welsh. Although there is some humor, the elegaic 
mode predominates. P.G.D. 


Francis Warner 


85-398. Melander, Ingrid. The Acreage of Man’s Despair - A Major Theme in Some Sonnets by 
Francis Warner, MSpr, 74, 4, 1980, 343-6. A major theme in Warner's cycle of ten sonnets in 
Experimental Sonnets is that of the exposed position of the individual ‘‘in the sterile environment of the 
modem world’’. This pessimistic view of life is closely related to the more general idea of the futility of 
human existence expressed for example in English Renaissance poetry. D.I.B. 


Mary Webb 


85-399. Coles, Gladys Mary. The Poetry of Mary Webb (1881-1927), PoetryW, 17, 2, 1981, 83-93. 
Although most famous as a novelist, Webb deserves more attention as a poet. Although not an 
innovator, she is one of the better late Victorian women poets. She wrote primarily about nature, but 
usually in order to make some generalization about humanity. As she grew older her poetry became 
more personal and dark. P.G.D. 


Leonard Woolf 


85-400. Luedeking, Leila. Contents of the Woolf Library, VWM, 22, 1984, 2. [Luedeking briefly 
discusses the history and contents of the Leonard and Virginia Woolf Library, housed in the Washing- 
ton State University Libraries.] D.H.C. 


Virginia Woolf 


85-401. Hyman, Virginia R. Visitor Experiences of the Woolf Library: Hours in Their Library, VWM, 
22, 1984, 3. Examination of Leslie Stephen's marginalia in volumes housed at Washington State Univ. 
reveals his fresh and spontaneous reactions and a presence which Woolf could recall at any time by 
reading the books. She followed her father's practice of making marginalia in only one book, The 
Works of Lord Macaulay: Essays and Biographies, v. 1. Two books important in the literary 
relationship between father and daughter are Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography, inscribed for his son, and Lockhart's life of Scott, inscribed by Stephen for his daughter. 
D.H.C. 


85-402. Jenkins, William D. From Bloomsbury to Baker Street: Who's Afraid of Mrs. Turner?, BakSJ, 
33, 3, 1983, 137-9. Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway includes oblique references to the Holmes stories, 
especially in the musings of the character Peter Walsh, who thinks about a landlady in a way that recalls 
the appearance of Mrs. Turner in Doyle's Scandal in Bohemia, when in other tales the landlady’s name 
is Mrs. Hudson. T.W.R. 
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85-403. Kamuf, Peggy. Penelope at Work: Interruptions in A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN, Novel, 16, 1, 
1982, 5-18. In A Room of One’s Own the narrator is interrupted and excluded from university facilities 
, because she is a woman. While woman is important in fiction, she has not been important in history. 
The narrator alternates between anger and simply forgetting she is a woman. A.B.F, 


85-404. Lipking, Joanna. The Manx Cat Again, VWM, 23, 1984, 2-3. In response to Patricia Joplin’s 
“I Have Bought My Freedom’’: The Gift of A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN (VWM, 21, 1983, 4-5), a 
reference to a Manx cat is also present in Woolf's review, ''Cleverness and Youth’’ (Times Literary 
Supplement, Feb. 5, 1920), of Aldous Huxley's Limbo. Woolf singles out the account of Mrs. 
Cravister, who speaks of Manx cats. In A Room, the cat's tail's being ''everything it intimates'' gives 
the cat what Woolf named ''suggestive power.” D.H.C. 


85-405. Zwerdling, Alex. Visitor Experiences of the Woolf Library: Julia Stephen, Mrs. Ramsay, and 
the Sense of Vocation, VWM, 22, 1984, 4. Julia Stephen's papers, housed in the Washington State 
Univ. Library, and her one published book, Notes from Sick Rooms (1883), show differences between 
Woolf's mother and Mrs. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse. Stephen possessed a professional seriousness 
unknown to Mrs. Ramsay. Nursing was Stephen's vocation. For Mrs. Ramsay, work was suited for 
men's minds. Stephen created her own stories; Mrs. Ramsay relied on the writings of others. The 
differences between the real and the fictional women are ‘‘a sign of Woolf's artistic independence." 
D.H.C. 


See also 85-400. 
Twentieth Century British Fiction 


85-406. Paul, Ronald. ''Fire In Our Hearts": A Study of the Portrayal of Youth in a Selection of 
Post- War British Working-Class Fiction, GothSE, 51, 1982, 225pp. Jack Common's Kiddar's Luck 
and The Ampersand, Brendan Behan’s Borstal Boy, Alan Sillitoe's Key to the Door, and Barry Hines's 
A Kestrel for a Knave are connected by their post-Second World War realistic and artistic portraits of 
working-class youth by writers themselves of working-class origin. [Also discussed in depth by way of 
reviewing the working-class literary tradition are Thomas Martin Wheeler's Sunshine and Shadow, 
Arthur Morrison's A Child of the Jago, Walter Greenwood's Love on the Dole, and Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon's Grey Granite.] Much of the post-war working-class fiction is flawed by an uncritical adoption 
of a character stereotype with individualist, sexist, or careerist attributes: the working-class hero. 
However, the novels of Common, Behan, Sillitoe, and Hines are artistically integrated and psychologi- 
cally convincing portrayals of working-class anti-heroes. D.J.M. 


Twentieth Century British Poetry 


85-407. Burns, Richard. Roberto Senesi: An Italian Among Welshmen, PoetryW, 17, 2, 1981, 42-53. 
Sanesi has translated many English poems into Italian, including ones by Thomas and Watkins. He has 
visited Wales and found the people ‘‘emotional and outgoing,'' much like Italians. [Burns's translation 
of Sanesi's Elegy for Vernon Watkins is included, as well as a discussion of how it differs from two 
translations by other people.] P.G.D. 


85-408. Castay, Marie-Therese. Nature and Some Anglo-Welsh Poets, PoetryW, 15, 2, 1979, 100-10. 
Nature plays a prominent part in Anglo-Welsh, as in all poetry. Watkins, with whom water predomi- 
nates, seldom deals with nature for its own sake, being more concerned with time. Dylan Thomas is 
both vague and exciting when he describes nature, but he is primarily concerned with death and 
childhood. Thomas's favorite metaphors come from earth and trees. P.G.D. 


85-409. Conran, Anthony. Gwyn Williams the Translator, PoetryW, 14, 1, 1978, 116-24. (Rev.- art.: 
The Rent That's Due to Love by Gwyn Williams). Before Williams started translating Welsh poetry in 
the fifties, only prosaic or coy versions predominated. Now all his translations appear in a single 
volume. They are fine, but unfortunately the Welsh poems are not printed, as they had been previously, 
opposite the English. This is unfortunate since Williams advocates a truly bilingual Wales. P.G.D. 


85-410. Dressel, Jon. U. S. Viewpoint, PoetryW, 15, 3, 1979, 24-9. English-language poetry is in a 
bad way in Wales unless it becomes more Welsh-oriented and political. Too much of it now could have 
been written in England. Wales should learn from Ireland and America — Yeats was best in really 
Irish-based poetry as was Whitman in his nationalistic writings. P.G.D. 
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85-411. Smith, David. Confronting the Minotaur: Politics and Poetry in 20th Century Wales, PoetryW, 
15, 3, 1979, 4-23. Little modern Anglo-Welsh writing has confronted political issues straightforward- 
ly. This is not to say that it has not expressed various views toward Wales's change from an agrarian 
land to an industrialized one. Some views, among others, that have been expressed are despair (by Idris 
Davies), introspection (by R.S. Thomas), and praise of the workers (by Morgan and Charles). P.G.D. 


85-412. Waterman, Andrew. Looking Back on the Poetic ‘Seventies, Poetry W, 16, 1, 1980, 20-8. 
Although much good work was done in British poetry, the collections by Larkin and Hill seem most 
outstanding. That of Gunn and Hughes are comparatively disappointing as are volumes by the younger 
Raine. Although poetry journals continue to be well edited, government subsidies are at times lacking 


in wisdom. P.G.D. 
Twentieth Century British General 
See 85-333. 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Blacks 


85-413. Hedin, Raymond. The Structuring of Emotion in Black American Fiction, Novel, 16, 1, 1982, 
35-54. Black fiction is marked by an indirect, muted presentation of anger and by an emphasis on 
literary structure. The structural emphasis is a strategy for handling intense emotions rather than an 
acceptance of modernist assumptions about the supremacy of form. A.B.F. 


85-414. Sims-Wood, Janet L. The Afro-American Woman: Researching Her History, RSR, 11, 1, 
1983, 9-30. [This annotated ''bibliography includes autobiographies, biographies, doctoral disserta- 
tions and masters’ theses by and about Afro-American women'': Maya Angelou, Nikki Giovanni, 
Lorraine Hansberry, and Phillis Wheatley, as well as Afro-Americans in other fields.] J.B.B. 
UNITES STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Descriptive 


85-415. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 685-703. 
[This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers articles submitted from 1974 to 1977.] D.H.C. 


85-416. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 146-57. 
[This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1974 to 1977.] D.H.C. 


85-417. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 318-34. 
[This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1969 to 1977.] D.H.C. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Children’s Literature 


85-418. Levernier, James A. The Captivity Narrative as Children’s Literature, MarkhamR, 8, Spring, 
1979, 54-9. During the 19th century, stories of true or imagined captivity ‘‘provided an excellent 
opportunity to teach children about their American heritage.’ J.B.B. 


Fiction 


85-419. Evans, W. Nineteenth-Century American Theory of the Short Story: The Dual Tradition, OL, 
34, 4, 1979, 314-30. In contrast to what is generally thought, 19th-century studies of the short story 
developed two distinct but related traditions. The first emphasised structures and technical strategies; 
the second the formal significance of features like tone and theme. Critics like Washington Irving, 
Longfellow, Poe, Henry Tuckerman, Brander Mathews and Henry James have much to teach 20th-century 
critics. D.I.B. 


See also 85-413. 
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Subjects 


85-420. Healy, J.J. Structuralism Applied: American Literature and its Subordination to Structure, 
Ariel, 14, 2, 1983, 35-51. American literature has an innate predilection for the paradigmatic mode of 
registering experience. It shows a preoccupation with primary meaning and linguistic structure as a 
process of interaction between different levels of social, artistic, and cultural behavior. William 
Faulkner's novels show an ethical system particularly attuned to the compulsive structuring capacity of 
American thought. F.A. 


85-421. Heffernan, Thomas F. The Whale Has No Famous Author, MSEx, Feb, 1980, 11-12. 
(Rev.-art.) And the Whale is Ours: Creative Writing of American Whalemen, Pamela A. Miller 
(Boston & Sharon, Mass.: David R. Godine & The Kendall Whaling Museum), 1979. This anthology- 
history is devoted to original literature written by American whalemen in their journals and logs. The 
pieces reflect the popular literture of the time (1830-1870), the best being by Captain Samuel T. Braley. 
Some technical and judgmental errors by the editor do not mar its success. B.A.R. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
William Hill Brown 


85-422. Byers, John R. Jr. A Letter of William Hill Brown's, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 606-11. A letter (dated 
April 29, 1784) from Brown, author of The Power of Sympathy, ''the first purely American novel,” to 
a friend records his four-month illness and briefly describes his appearance. [The verse letter and prose 
postscript, property of the Massachusetts Historical Society, are reproduced.] D.H.C. 


Ebenezer Cook 


85-423. Coers, Donald V. New Light on the Composition of Ebenezer Cook's SOT-WEED FACTOR, 
AL, 49, 4, 1978, 604-6. The opening lines of Cook's Sotweed Redivivus (1730) establish that the 
reference to ‘‘the Queen'' in his satiric poem The Sot-weed Factoris to Queen Anne. The reference and 
an entry in the Dorchester County, Maryland, Land Records (September 26, 1700), which states Cook 
was residing in London, show The Sot-weed Factor was written there, or in Maryland aftef his return, 
no earlier than 1702. D.H.C. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. General 


85-424. Morton, Richard. Rhetoric in the Wilderness, CRAS, 11, 2, 1980, 193-200. (Rev.-art.) 
Robert Daly's God's Altar: The World of the Flesh in Puritan Poetry (Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Pr., 
1978), Cecilia Tichi's New World, New Earth: Environmental Reform in American Literature (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 1979) and Sacvan Bercovitch's The American Jeremiad (Madison: Univ. of 
Wis. Pr., 1978) excellently survey and aid understanding of American Puritan literature. Daly provides 
the first full-length critique of the poetry, noting optimism and pessimism; Tichi surveys literature 
showing the New World wilderness as potentia! paradise; analyzing sermons, pamphlets and historical 
writings, Bercovitch confirms and elucidates Daly and Tichi, emphasizing an affliction-ridden 
existence aiming towards material and spiritual reward. All three serve as guides for expounding what 
those exclusively intellectual pioneers said. C.M J. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Emily Dickinson 


85-425. Cuddly, Lois A. The Latin Imprint on Emily Dickinson's Poetry: Theory and Practice, AL, 50, 
1, 1978, 74-84. Dickinson's study of Latin in Solomon Stoddard's and Ethan Allen Andrews's A 
Grammar of the Latin Language; for the Use of Schools and Colleges (Boston, 1843) ''accounts for 
many of the unconventional qualities in her work.'' ‘‘Latin language principles” evident in her poetry 
include Hyperbaton (Anastrophe, Hysteron proteron, Hypallage, Synchysis, Parenthesis), Ellipsis, 
Enallage ( Antimeria), Epizeuxis, Aphaeresis, Syncope, and Acocope; Metonymy, Synecdoche, Trope, 
Metalysis, and Hyperbole. Dickinson also used Latin words, expressions, and poetic terms. She freed 
herself from the ''constraints of language’’ by ''fusing Latin with English.” D.H.C. 
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85-426. Franklin, R.W. Three Additional Dickinson Manuscripts, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 109-16. Three 
Dickinson mss, once in the possession of Mabel Loomis Todd and her daughter, Millicent Todd 
Bingham, discovered about 1967, and now at Amherst College Library, contain variants or fragments 
of the poems numbered 1609, 446, 14, 1730, and 57 in Thomas H. Johnson’s The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. D.H.C. 


85-427. Reynolds, Jerry Ferris. ''Banishment from Native Eyes’’: The Reason for Emily Dickinson's 
Seclusion Reconsidered, MarkhamR, 8, Spring, 1979, 41-8. An examination of Dickinson's life, 
letters, and poetry reveals that she very likely suffered from systemic lupus erythematosus. J.B.B. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
See 85-428. 
Convers Francis 


85-428. Myers, Joel. Convers Francis and Emerson, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 17-36. This brief view of 
Francis's life (including his work, writing, and friendship with Theodore Parker) introduces Extracts 
from the Journal of C. Francis, with entries on Emerson, dated from August 11, 1835 to Jan. 3, 1863. 
The extracts, ''edited for the first time,” are transcriptions from Francis's daughter's copy of his 
journal. D.H.C. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


85-429. Gatta, John, Jr. Progress and Providence in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, AL, 
50, 1, 1978, 37-48. ‘‘Providence’’ functions in the ''structure and ordering'' of Hawthorne’s The 
House of the Seven Gables and as the measure for judging progress in its three forms: ''history of the 
self,” *'social history,” ''sacred or visionary history.'' Providence works through events as diverse as 
Phoebe's arrival and Judge Pyncheon's death. Outward failure (e.g., Hepzibah's opening of the cent 
shop, Clifford's imprisonment) coincides with personal progress. Man alone is powerless to effect 
social change, but may participate in the plan of Providence. The ''apocalyptic imagery of light, 
garden, tree, and wedlock’’ indicates the progression of sacred history. D.H.C. 


85-430. Hull, Raymona. Nathaniel Hawthorne's OLD HOME, AmTQ, 50, 1981, 83-92. In the 
"Leamington Spa” sketch of Our Old Home, Hawthorne combined recollections of many stays at a 
rural English town but emphasized one of them. To write something pleasant while ill, Hawthorne 
expanded his travel notebooks with humor, nostalgia, and unstinted praise and wrote about a place 
where he went to recover from his socially exhausting consularship — a place of nearly changeless, 
untroubled, unhurried living highlighted by "'snuggery'' dwellings, public gardens and rural walks. 
Although the book begins and ends with accounts of Hawthorne's consularship — the reason for his 
stay in England — the book's real heart lies in his reminiscences of rural England's nostalgic charms. 

C.MJ. 


85-431. Norford, Don Parry. Rappaccini's Garden of Allegory, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 167-86. In his 
preface to Rappaccini's Daughter, Hawthorne objects to the author's ‘‘love of allegory,’’ which drains 
the human being of humanity to make it a symbol. In the story, Rappaccini is the ‘‘artist-writer’’; his 
garden is ''that neutral territory in which allegory flourishes.” Beatrice and the plants are transforma- 
tions of nature by art. Giovanni may express Hawthorne's own ‘‘ambivalent reaction to art," his 
knowledge that art is ‘‘daemonic and divine.’’ He is attracted and repelled by Beatrice and the plants in 
the same way the reader is by Hawthome’s symbols. Baglioni, who represents reason, may be seen as 
the literary critic. D.H.C. 


85-432. Perry, Ruth. The Solitude of Hawthorne's WAKEFIELD, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 613-19. Haw- 
thorne transforms the original version of Wakefield, whether that of Dr. William King or a contempo- 
rary reporting in the Gentleman’s Magazine, by emphasizing ''the fictiveness of the story,” envision- 
ing the years of isolation ‘‘as a series of dramatic crises,’’ and stripping the story to allegory. 
Wakefield, who withdraws ‘‘into self while living in the midst of other people,'' is alone, unlike the 
original Mr. Howe, who watched his wife and dined with Mr. Salt. [King’s version, from Political and 
Literary Anecdotes of His Own Times (London, 1818), is quoted in full.] D.H.C. 
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85-433. Rowe, John Carlas. The Internal Conflict of Romantic Narrative: Hegel’s Phenomenology and 
Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, MLN, 95, 5, 1980, 1203-31. The progress of Hester Prynne (and of 
her narrator) dramatizes the stages of Hegel's theory of self-consciousness in Phenomenology, from 
"'servant'' to ‘‘historical Self-Consciousness.'' This progression accounts for the radical difference in 
tone between the first and second half of the novel. The second half of the novel carried out in practice 
the abstractions presented in the first half. J.E.R. 


Washington Irving 


85-434. McElroy, John Harmon. The Integrity of Irving's COLUMBUS, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 1-16. 
Irving's use of sources in writing History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, needs 
re-examination. Allegations of plagiarism made by Severn Teackle Wallis and accepted by Stanley T. 
Williams (Irving's biographer) are false. Considering the opinions of Irving’s work by noted Columbianists, 
his Columbus has lasting value and integrity. D.H.C. 


85-435. Seed, David. The Art of Literary Tourism: An Approach to Washington Irving's SKETCH 
BOOK, Ariel, 14, 2, 1983, 67-82. Irving's The Sketch Book transforms tourism into a literary ramble. 
Fascinated by the picturesque, his melancholy, discursive sketches show an underlying impulse to 
escape the present. Traveling, a yearning for the distant, actually represents an awareness of mutabili- 
ty. The actuality of his details prevents the spectator from yielding to nostalgia. F.A. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


85-436. Ferguson, Robert A. Longfellow’s Political Fears: Civic Authority and the Role of the Artist in 
HIAWATHA and MILES STANDISH, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 187-215. The Song of Hiawatha (1855) and 
The Courtship of Miles Standish (1858) express Longfellow's anxiety over ‘‘the sectional strife leading 
to the Civil War’’ and his recognition that the political events ''defied ready solution.” In Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha (wisdom), Chibiabos (culture), and Kwasind (power) form an ideal government. Social 
harmony ends with the death of Chibiabos, ''the civic artist." In Miles Standish, Captain Standish 
(civic authority), whose major characteristic is ''ungoverned rage,”’ interrupts John Alden (the artist) 
to insist that Alden ‘‘use his craft’’ to win Priscilla (the muse) for Standish. Alden, both unsuccessful 
and inarticulate in the task does not write again in the poem. D.H.C. 


Herman Melville 


85-437. Bohrer, Randall. Melville's New Witness: Cannibalism and the Microcosm-Macrocosm 
Cosmology of MOBY-DICK, SIR, 22, 1, 1983, 65-91. Tbe cannibalistic imagery that pervades 
Moby-Dick refers both to the microcosm of the individual and the macrocosm of the world order. 
Melville does not see infinite cosmic order as in any sense good, nor does he find in it a basis for 
optimism. A.B.F. 


85-438. Branch, Watson. A Glossary of Melville’s Literary Terms, MSEx, Feb, 1980, pp. 2-3. 
Melville’s literary terms include a few that show his literary concern: the relation of literature to life. 
This is evident in the progression of his works, from the use of ''narrative'' for Typee and Omoo, 
through Mardi's ‘‘romance,’’ to the use of relationships such as ''poetry-blubber,'' and ‘‘romance- 
experience'' to ‘‘give the truth of the thing,” in Moby-Dick. Pierre and The Confidence-Man see a 
culmination of his concern with the relations between literature and life. Billy Budd is his final 
examination of the nature of his art. B.A.R. 


85-439. Cook, Richard M. Evolving the Inscrutable: The Grotesque in Melville’s Fiction, AL, 49, 4, 
1978, 544-59. Throughout Melville's fiction, the grotesque ''works to undermine the familiar world of 
his protagonists'' and to challenge ‘‘basic assumptions about nature and mankind.’’ The grotesque 
causes ''disorienting'' experiences for the protagonists of Typee and Redburn and ''searching revalua- 
tion’’ for the protagonists of Moby-Dick and Pierre. Cuticle (White Jacket) and Ahab (Moby-Dick) 
challenge ''the relationship of man's physical form to his humanness.’’ Other examples include the 
mechanical qualities of the carpenter (Moby-Dick) and the brain transplant and Babbalanja's mad 
behavior (Mardi). The grotesque ''serves as the novel's underlying aesthetic mode’’ in The Confidence- 
Man. D.H.C. 
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85-440. Dettlaff, Shirley M. Ionian Form and Esau's Waste: Melville's View of CLAREL, MSEx, 
Feb, 1980, 2. Because of his interest in Arnold, Goethe, and Schiller, Melville’s statements about art in 
the poem must be analysed in the context of 19th century Hellenism. B.A.R. 


85-441. Farwell, Harold, and Norman Andrews. Britten’s BILLY BUDD in San Francisco, MSEx, 
Nov, 1979, 10-11. (Rev-art.) The success of two recent productions may help establish the work in 
repertories of major companies. Critical reception of the 1978 Met production (reviewed MSEx Nov. 
1978) and that of the 1979 San Francisco Opera Company has been *'ecstatic,"" in spite of its 
nontraditional opera form, all-male cast, and contemporary music. The San Francisco effort was 
cohesive with dramatic conducting, imaginative, impressionistic sets, and a brilliant chorus. The 
players were equally impressive, especially in working as an ensemble. B.A.R. 


85-442. Flibbert, Joseph. The Dream and Religious Faith in Herman Melville's CLAREL, AmTQ, 50, 
1981, 129-37. Clarel is Melville's attempt ‘‘to undermine the rational basis for religious skepticism’’. 
Not by philosophical abstractions, but by examples of concrete individuals living by various religious 
persuasions as Melville viewed them, he shows that reason, the external senses and the world are 
“inadequate transmitters of fact, reality and truth’’. Only Clarel’s way of seeing (an individual's 
imaginative visionary dream ''anchored in an accurate perception of reality and the limitations of the 
human experience’) can provide at least an aesthetic alternative to spiritual nihilism, such as that in 
Moby Dick. C.M J. 


85-443. Garner, Stanton. Rosemarine: Melville's ‘‘Pebbles’’ and Ben Jonson’s MASQUE OF BLACK- 
NESS, MSEx, Feb, 1980, 13-14. Melville's skillful use of a line from Jonson in his poem in John 
Marrand and Other Sailors disputes claims of his intellectual decline and artistic slovenliness. The word 
which identifies the line is rosemarine, here meaning ‘‘sea-dew.’’ This is a signal of the vital 
relationship between the authors and their work. B.A.R. 


85-444. Jeske, Jeffrey M. Antony as a Source for Pierre: The Saga of the Male Psyche, AmTQ, 50, 
1981, 117-28. Influences of Shakespeare's Antony on Melville's Pierre have gone unnoticed despite 
evidence in Melville's note-taking, plot similarities, and the treatment of the male maturation arche- 
typal pattern. Antony and Pierre both travel from the country (symbolizing traditional values and living 
nobly) to the city (symbolizing corruption and vile living), and are lured by seductresses instead of 
developing relationships with virtuous women (each type an anima symbol). Both protagonists are also 
unable — because of their flaw, appetite — to mature nobly, and both commit suicide in dungeon-like 
places. Comparing these works demonstrates how ''the work of one genius seminally inform[s] that of 
another’’. C.M.J. 


85-445. Kennedy, Frederick J., and Joyce Deveau Kennedy. Some Naval Officers React to WHITE- 
JACKET: An Untold Story, MSEx, Feb, 1980, 3-11. Apparently, the only rebuttal to WHITE- 
JACKET written by a Naval officer for publication is one by Rear Admiral Thomas Selfridge (1850) 
published by Charles Anderson in 1935. Letters written by Admiral Samuel F. DuPont, Commodore 
Charles Henry Davis, and Lieutenant James Bittle hint why this rebuttal was not published in 1850. In a 
letter to Davis, DuPont disposes of Melville's integrity and the credibility of the book, but declares 
ignoring the book as the best response. Selfridge, under Davis's command, never published his paper, 
which was full of defects and the product of a ‘‘dull and obtuse man.’’ B.A.R. 


85-446. Kenney, Alice P. Relics of ‘‘Grand Old Pierre", MSEx, Nov, 1979, 1-2. Military uniforms, 
alleged to be General Peter Gansevoort's, displayed at the Smithsonian, are those worn by a man about 
6'3". The waistbands show a 26" waist (1777) to 48" (1819). Another relic, a 
collapsible camp bed displayed at the Henry Ford Museum, may be the twin of Gansevoort's own, a 
model of the one in Pierre. (Ilius.) B.A.R. 


85-447. Marshall, Margaret Wiley. ARICHANDRA and BILLY BUDD, MSEx, Nov, 1979, 7-10. 
The late Roderick Marshall's notes reveal parallels between Billy Budd and Arichandra, The Martyr of 
Truth, translated by Mutu Coomara Swamy (London, 1863), based on the drama Markandeya Purana. 
Comments by James Baird (Ishmael, 1956), Dorothee Finkelstein (Melville's Orienda, 1961), and H. 
Bruce Franklin (The Wake of the Gods, 1963) support his thesis by implication. There are strong 
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parallels, particularly between characters from each work, as illustrated in Captain Vere’s speech and 
an Indian king’s speech. B.A.R. 


85-448. Oliviero, Toni H. Ambiguous Utopia: Savagery and Civilization in TYPEE and OMOO, 
MLS, 13, 1, 1983, 39-46. Recent interpretations of Melville's first two novels see them not as romantic 
adventure books, but as ambiguous utopias. The Typee valley is a utopia only if one is a Typee; it is 
boring and static to civilized man. The ambiguity is: Who is the corrupter — white man or native? In 
Omoo, the grim humor is an effort to distance horror at the way life is. E.L.S. 


85-449. Parker, Hershel. A Modest Proposal, MSEx, Nov, 1979, 6-7. Most reviews of Melville 
. scholarship are dutiful praise and a little groundless criticism. Robert Midler is an exception. He excels 
in his 1978 “‘Knowing’’ Melville (ESQ 24:96-117) about recent books by Sweeney, Broadhead, 
Herbert, and Berthoff's 1962 book. Midler has a firm grasp of Melville scholarship history and a keen 
sense of the ways new items affect that body of work. B.A.R. 


85-450. Ryan, Robert C. The Aesthetic of Melville's Poems, MSEx, Feb, 1980, 1-2. As in the prose, 
the most appropriate form reflects the subject of the poem. The form is simple for The Dairyman's 
Child, complex for The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, organic for The Attic Landscape, The Same, and 
The Parthenon. The most complex forms occur in poems with passionate voices confronting the need to 
change ordinary expectations. It is most obvious in Clare! that Melville’s poetics allow him to establish 
rules and conventions of language in addition to meter and rime to distinguish his poetry from ‘‘the 
marketplace of prose." B.A.R. 


85-451. Smith, Nelson C. Four New London Reviews, MSEx, Nov, 1979, 3-6. Rare praise for Israel 
Potter appears in four recently discovered reviews and seven ads or notices of Melville's works. 
[Reviews from The Guardian, Nov. 4, 1846 of The Story of Toby; from The Guardian, June 16, 1847 
of Omoo; from Lioyd’s Weekly London Newspaper, May 13, 1855, of Israel Potter, and ads from The 
Globe (13:857), p. 1, of Typee; and of Mardi (also The Globe, (14:814), p. 2, are reprinted.] Six other 
ads or reviews were also discovered. B.A.R. 


85-452. Stone, Edward. More on the Whiteness of THE WHALE, MSEx, Feb, 1980, 14-15. Melville 
always revealed the contradictory nature of the race question. Evidence includes a passage at the 
beginning of Moby-Dick, Ch. 42, about the ''pre-eminence"' of white in nation's flags. Another 
passage is in Ch. 32 which echoes William Garrison’s The Liberator. B.A.R. 


85-453. Timmerman, John H. Typology and Biblical Consistency in BILLY BUDD, NDEJ, 15, 1, 
1983, 22-38. Billy is a Christ/Adam figure, Claggart represents evil, and Vere portrays God the Father. 
The Biblical topology is consistent, and relevant to Melville's theme of justice. Moral absolutes 
necessitate the choice between mercy and retribution. M.E.B. 


85-454. Waldinger, Albert. The Full Covenant: Father Mapple's Sermon in Hebrew, AmTQ, 50, 
1981, 105-16. Twentieth-century Hebrew translations of Moby Dick, particularly in the passage with 
Father Mapple's sermon and the narrative following it, give stability to and heighten Melville's 
meaning of the sermon and the novel. The language, not available to Melville, now brings out, via the 
translations, the Old Testament covenant of deliverance (as expressed in the Jonah and the Whale 
story), which Melville most likely subscribed to. The translations, moreover — expanding upon the 
original with its latent content ''supplying the underpinning of the New Testament covenant’’ (as 
spoken in the Sermon on the Mount) --emphasize completion of redemption. C.M J. 


See also 85-421, 461. 
Edgar Allan Poe 


85-455. Beard, Michael. The Epigraph to Poe's BERENICE, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 611-13. The writer 
(Ebn Zaiat) of the epigraph to Berenice is Ibn al-Zaiyat (d. 847 A.D.), ''a political figure and 
occasional poet." Poe may have translated the passage from French in d'Herbelot's Bibliothèque 
Orientale (1697) to Latin. D.H.C. 
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85-456. Frank, F.S. Poe's House of the Seven Gothics: The Fall of the Narrator in THE FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF USHER, OL, 34, 4, 1979, 331-51. The story of The Fall of the House of Usher is the story 
of the humiliation of reason within the palace of art. Roderick Usher's visitor is paralleled with the 
natrator who, because he refuses to accept the reality of the supernatural, contributes directly to the fall 
of the house. The narrator is therefore a classic Gothic victim, the fall of the house symbolising the 
collapse of the narrator’s confidence in scientific fact and the power of reason. D.I.B. 


85-457. Robbins, Bruce. Edgar Allan Poe and the life of literature, Elet, 1, 1983, 3-12. Poe conceives 
literature as a social act and in his stories he develops paradigms of the American writer's career: the 
early struggle, trouble with editors and, finally, successful communication (sometimes as a voice from 
the grave) which saves the writer from solipsism. G.P.W. 


85-458. Zanger, Jules. Poe and the Theme of Forbidden Knowledge, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 533-43. The 
theme of forbidden knowledge organically links Morella, Ligeia, A Descent into the Maelstrom, and 
Manuscript Found in a Bottle. The protagonists, Adamic rather than Faustian, are passive, acquire 
knowledge through guidance or force, and in Morella and Ligeia, withdraw from the world. The 
interpretations of ''the male as secret sinner and the woman as engulfing sexual force’’ are complemen- 
tary. The forbidden knowledge metaphor alludes to the Garden myth and its associations: sexuality, sin 
and punishment, pain and mortality. The whirlpool metaphor dramatizes feelings of confusion and lack 
of control. Poe associates sexuality, ‘‘represented by the whirlpool-woman-forbidden knowledge 
cluster,” with ''the entire carnal condition of man,’’ a common view in the 19th century. D.H.C. 


85-459. Zanger, Jules. Poe's American Garden: THE DOMAIN OF ARNHEIM, AmTQ, 50, 1981, 
93-103. Critics failing to investigate the protagonist's story in Poe's Domain of Amheim — because it 
is transparent or not significant to the work's theoretical exploration of the nature of landscape art, or 
does not fit in with the characteristic dark-sidedness of Poe's works — should pay attention to it. The 
story is ‘organically linked to the theoretical content and metaphorically extends and supplements its 
meaning"' as well as Poe's expository esthetics. Allusions indicate that the protagonist's happy life and 
successes express the characteristics of a classic pastoral and spiritual hero, who is also the American as 
capitalist, nature-advocate and pioneer, all evidenced in his impulse to tame the continent yet maintain 
the original pastoral landscape, and really intensify, not exploit, nature. C.M.J. 


Margaret Junkin Preston 


85-460. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Margaret Junkin Preston: Southern Poet, SoSt, 19, 1, 1980, 94-100. 
Preston supported the South's cause in her poetry. Household duties and her classical and religious 
education and background prevented her from producing greater poetry. J.B.B. 


Edward Thompson Taylor 


85-461. Bush, Sargent. The Pulpit Artistry of Father Taylor: An 1836 Account, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 
106-9. An account in the Boston Daily Evening Transcript, Dec. 15, 1836, (reprinted from the 
Northampton Courier) is a rare, ‘‘first-hand report of an auditor'' to a sermon by the Methodist preacher 
Father Taylor, a former sailor and a model for Melville's Father Mapple in Moby-Dick. The brief 
passage is an example of his ‘‘dramatic oratorical method,'' ‘‘sharpness of address to his fellow 
seaman,” and *'reliance on the sailor idiom.” [The passage is reprinted.] D.H.C. 


Walt Whitman 


85-462. Tapscott, Stephen J. Leaves of Myself: Whitman's Egypt in SONG OF MYSELF, AL, 50, 1, 
1978, 49-73. Whitman's interest in Egyptology is evident in his notebooks, his identifications with 
Osiris and Champollion, and his work. He wrote One of the Lessons Bordering Broadway, an article 
about the Egyptian Museum, for Life Illustrated, in 1855, the year of the composition and first 
publication of Song of Myself. The process of translating and deciphering in Song of Myself recalls his 
interest in hieroglyphics. The poem, a ''hieroglyph of the self,” contains ‘‘borrowed concepts, 
images, and a linguistic structure from his knowledge of Egyptian tradition'' (e.g., ''interpenetration 
of body and soul’’; grass; catalogues and lists). D.H.C. 
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85-463. Whitman, Walt. An American Primer, Parabola, 8, 3, 1983, 6-9. [Whitman examined the 
essence of spirituality of words —'' All words are spiritual — nothing is more spiritual than words."’] 
J.B.B. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


85-464. Berthold Dennis. A Transcendentalist Aesthetics of Imperfection, AmTQ, 50, 1981, 139-48. 
The works of noted 19th-century American, as well as British, writers express the apparently 
undercutting fact that the art product is never as good as the concept. The essayists Coleridge, Ruskin, 
Emerson and Thoreau, the poets Tennyson and Robert Browning, and the fiction writers Hawthorne 
and Melville reveal how creative works, echoing essayists’ ideas, nevertheless support imperfect 
executions in pictorial art and writing, for these attempt to express semblances of truth and reflections 
of nature. This doctrine of the imperfect benefitted the American Transcendental writers, making 
possible ‘‘the cultivation of tastes more democratic” and supporting the claim that imperfection was 
‘divinely appointed’’ so that ‘human life can be Effort’’, for there is spiritual worth in doing. C.M.J. 


See also 85-418 
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Eugene Benson 


85-465. Scholnick, Robert J. Between Realism and Romanticism: The Curious Career of Eugene 
Benson, ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 242-61. Benson failed to realize his literary potential as he sought to keep 
alive a superceded tradition rich with outspoken criticism on every phase of culture. The gilded age was 
not receptive to his matter and tone and Benson himself underrated the positive aspects of the new era. 
In simultaneously looking back to preserve the achievements of the Transcendentalists and forward to 
the challenges and promises relevant to realism, he was unable to carve out for himself a literary 
position for the transition. [A primary bibliography of 145 items is appended, dating 1863-1903; five 
secondary sources are included.] B.C.G. 


Ambrose Bierce 


85-466. Berkove, Lawrence I. A STRANGE ADVENTURE: The Story Behind a Bierce Tale, ALR, 
14, 1, 1981, 70-6. This short story, William C. Morrow's biographical anecdote about Bierce, 
appeared a week earlier than the latter's An Heiress From Redhorse. Given the friendship of these two 
men, a commonly known story about Bierce, and the parallels of the tales, An Heiress from Redhorse 
certainly constitutes a good-natured response to Morrow. When Bierce assembled some works for 
printing, he included this work, his only romantic comedy, along with three other pieces emphasizing 
the force of love. Bierce’s eventual softening of the story along with its entire background augment a 
richer and deeper appreciation of this tardily recognized novelist. [Morrow’s A Strange Adventure is 
appended. ] B.C.G. 


85-467. Brazil, John R. Behind the Bitterness: Ambrose Bierce in Text and Context, ALR, 13, 2, 
1980, 225-37. Soured in the Civil War, Bierce's vision was reduced to the perception of the vicious in 
life. His stories from the 1880s and 1890s reflected an even heightened sense of nihilistic causality, 
devoid of meaning and value. He sought to escape his own philosophy of nothing matters by 
championing the romance with its permanent and immutable aspects against the novel with its 
involvement in contemporary culture. B.C.G. 


R. R. Bowker 


85-468. Shepard, Douglas H. Bowker's Review of the Literary Scene of 1871, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 
101-21. The review appeared as a lengthy prefatory essay in the Annual American Catalog for 1871 
(1872). Bowker's authority to compose it rested on his rapid rise to the literary editorship of the New 
York Evening Mail. His competence is attested to by the 40 variants that he introduced for accuracy and 
style between a cumulated list of Publishers’ Weekly and the published material in the Annual 
American Catalog for 1871. (The prefatory essay is appended in its entirety. ] B.C.G. 
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Charles W. Chesnutt 


85-469. Delmar, P. Jay. Character and Structure in Charles W. Chesnutt’s THE MARROW OF 
TRADITION (1901), ALR, 13, 2, 1980, 284-9. Double or triple characterization, a common literary 
device of his time, was Chesnutt’s forté. The Marrow of Tradition is weak not for the ticklish blend of 
art and sociology, but for faulty integration of the three plots. The author weakened his powerful and 
significant themes with a love plot, apparently added in an attempt to secure popular acceptance. 
B.C.G. 


85-470. Delmar, P. Jay. The Moral Dilemma in Charles W. Chesnutt's THE MARROW OF TRADI- 
TION, ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 269-72. This tale of racial enmity poses the either/or question of violence or 
passivity. Ensuing events (bloodshed and ambivalence) leave the novel and the dilemma unresolved. 
The author ends the work without offering an alternative, e.g., appealing for unity --thus reflecting his 
own and the culture's lack of vision and resources. B.C.G. 


Kate Chopin 


85-471. Dyer, Joyce Coyne. Night Images in the Work of Kate Chopin, ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 216-30. 
The use of night, a persistent and central image in Chopin's work, may also be used to gauge ber 
development of symbolism. She uses it regularly to approach the searching and untranslatable human 
movements. When writing The Awakening, Chopin could say that night ''is solemn and means 
mystery"; that its voice is autonomous, offering insights available through no other avenue. B.C.G. 


Stephen Crane 


85-472. Basye, Robert C. Color Imagery in Stephen Crane's Poetry, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 122-31. Crane 
usually employs color to represent metaphorically the effort to understand facets of life. Specifically, 
these insights represent perception as filtered through socially imposed values. The colors'/color 
groups' meanings, applied to Crane's poetry, allow certain patterns of interpretation. B.C.G. 


85-473. Brown, Ellen A., and Patricia Hernlund. The Source for the Title of Stephen Crane's 
WHILOMVILLE STORIES, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 116-18. The ‘‘Whilom drum corps'' is a possible 
source for Crane's title. The group, led by Reverend George Peck, Crane's maternal grandfather, was a 
tradition at family reunions and was mentioned in Jonathan Kenyon Peck's Luther Peck and His Five 
Sons (1897). D.H.C. 


85-474. Garner, Stanton. Stephen Crane's 'THE PREDECESSOR”: Unwritten Play, Unwritten 
Novel, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 97-100. In 1898, Crane hoped for a collaboration with Conrad in producing 
The Predecessors as a play. The scheme failed and Crane sold the script, as a possible novel, to George 
Burgin, an editor of The Idler. The plot sketch (appended) came to light 25 years later — once 
promising, but unproved. B.C.G. 


85-475. Kent, Thomas L. The Problem of Knowledge in THE OPEN BOAT and THE BLUE HOTEL, 
ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 262-8. Crane's problem of knowledge is specifically that of epistemological 
uncertainty. In both stories, the unfolding events concerning the characters have different meanings for 
each individual. The sense for the reader is uncertain, too, even though he or she has the advantage of 
realizing that the characters' viewpoints are so limited that they are invalid. For both readers and 
characters, Crane generates pervasive epistemological uncertainty by requiring them to use crippled 
perceptions in interpreting an absurd universe. B.C.G. 


85-476. Slotkin, Alan R. Dialect Manipulation in AN EXPERIMENT IN MISERY, ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 
273-6. The dialect manipulation traces and emphasizes the protagonist's adoption of a bowery bum's 
perception and dialect. Initially his speech is half colloquial and half substandard; soon he fully 
assumes the bowery's vocabulary and begins to embellish his new dictional mode. Crane's transforma- 
tion of the young man into a bum underscores a conviction that environment governs lives. B.C.G. 


Richard Harding Davis 


85-477. McElrath, Joseph R., Jr. Richard Harding Davis's THE BOYS IN THE ADARIONDACKS, 
ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 195-215. This teenager's account of a month's vacation in the Adirondacks already 
possesses earmarks of the later, internationally read popular writer. He evidences grandstanding, 
gentle satire, and arch comedy — as well as disregard for spelling, grammar, and punctuation. [The 
entire text of the work is appended.] B.C.G. 
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85-478. Riser, Jim. Richard Harding Davis's GALLEGHER: A Bibliographical Note, ALR, 14, 1, 
1981, 6-8. Without examining a paperback version of Davis's Gallegher (1901), Jacob Blanck in 
Bibliography of American Literature (New Haven: Yale U. 1955) recognized two printings rather than 
the actual three. Scribners quickly decided to produce the third printing when Davis manifested 
extraordinary promise, January to April 1891, by publishing several articles and attaining the managing 
editorship of Harper's Weekly. Davis's exertion of himself and his publisher's timely support, 
maintained his reputation until Soldiers of Fortune appeared in 1897. B.C.G. 


Henry Blake Fuller 


85-479. Couser, G. Thomas. Art in Chicago: Fuller's WITH THE PROCESSION, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 
31-40. With the Procession suggests that Chicagoans' lack of tradition and crass business guaranteed 
that their artistic endeavors be only a means of avoiding direct experience of their crude environment. 
Fuller's increasing pessimism, peculiar talents, and shortcomings in the face of his subject left him not 
a pioneer of naturalism but a precursor. Unlike the insurgent naturalists, he demanded a re-ordered 
environment, wishing to aid and dignify American life. B.C.G. 


85-480. Scambray, Kenneth. He Caught it For This: Four Letters by Henry Blake Fuller, ALR, 13, 2, 
1980, 266-9. 'These letters, published in the Chicago Tribune in 1875, appeared in a column set aside 
for the discussion of marriage. Fuller escalated the polite exchange to a heated discussion, withdrawing 
with no more comment upon the reply to his last letter. Ideas expressed in these letters appeared earlier 
in A Legacy to Posterity. B.C.G. 


85-481. Szuberla, Guy. Henry Blake Fuller’s Unpublished Poem: TOWARD THE NEW WORLD, 
ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 93-7. By speaking with strength and confidence, Toward the New World seems to 
mark the author's release from discouragement. But the poem, readied for publishing, never came to 
print. Fuller's poetic voice only prepared for the exodus and new venture without undertaking it. [The 
text of the poem is appended.] B.C.G. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


85-482. Griska, Joseph M., Jr. Uncle Remus Correspondence: The Development and Reception of Joel 
Chandler Harris's Writings, 1880-1885, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 26-37. Harris continually worried about 
the value of his work and its financial success, at times denouncing his own efforts. But Uncle Remus, 
Brer Fox, and Brer Rabbit, readily accepted permanent characters in American literature, contribute to 
a popular and valid presentation of antebellum southern humor. The main works have maintained a sure 
place, and an overdue re-evaluation of all of Harris's works will augment his literary stature. B.C.G. 


William Dean Howells 


85-483. Feigenoff, Charles. HIS APPARITION: The Howells No One Believes In, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 
85-9. Howells's The Apparition demonstrates his spiritual realism in recognizing the effects of other 
worldly experience. He traces these diverse and changing effects, interpreting them as an ordered 
process of maturation for Rosalie and Arthur. This implicit recognition of the spiritual in Howells 
represents him with a new and mooted facet. B.C.G. 


85-484. Marston, Jane. Evolution and Howellsian Realism in THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY, 
ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 231-41. In The Undiscovered Country, Howells first expresses his interest in that 
species of creative evolution positing change as progress. Advancement of civilization, necessarily 
joined to free moral action, must follow, not determine, the individual’s choice. Moreover, by the 
meeting and subsequent courtship of Ford and Egeria, Howells demonstrates the admissibility of 
chance as well as free will, especially with his open-ended resolution of the story. B.C.G. 


85-485. Smith, Lannom. Howells and the Battle of Words Over ‘‘Genius’’, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 101-7. 
In the 1880s the twofold ''genius'' question — was there such a thing as genius and did it have place in 
literature? —- revived under William James and Grant Allen. Romanticist advocates appealed to diverse 
precedents, and nay-saying realists appealed to sciences. By 1900, all was said on the subject, the 
discussion ultimately serving to clarify fundamental differences between late 19th-century romanticists 
and realists. B.C.G. 
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Henry James 


85-486. Barnett, Louise K. Speech in THE AMBASSADORS: Woollett and Paris as Linguistic 
Communities, Novel, 16, 3, 1983, 215-29. Paris and Woollett speak very different languages, and 
Strether's progress depends on his ability to learn the language of Paris. But learning the facts about 
Chad and Madame de Vionnet is less important than learning the meaning and value society confers on 
that relationship; Strether can get that knowledge only by discovering how the relationship is described 
in language. As he learns more, the relationship is transformed in his own speech into a value. A.B.F. 


85-487. Barry, P. T. Physical Descriptions in the International Tales of Henry James, OL, 35, 1, 1980, 
47-58. James's physical descriptions of the American and European characters in his early tales are 
striking in their clear indication of the moral differences between the pilgrims and the non-pilgrims. 
The physical descriptions of the Americans suggest, by their similarity, that they share such an 
overwhelming sense of being abroad that they abandon their moral faculties. These descriptions are 
systematic and are linked by James to the basic contrasts of the tales. D.I.B. 


85-488. Brown, Lynda S. ‘‘Dear Constance,” ‘‘Dear Henry”: The Woolson/James Affair - Fact, 
Fiction, or Fine Art?, Amst, 27, 4, 1982, 457-66. The intimate relationship between Henry James and 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, which left its traces in several of James's works, can be reconstructed 
from Miss Woolson's letters, notebooks, and Italian stories about love and art. J.W. 


85-489. Goldfarb, Clare. An Archetypal Reading of THE GOLDEN BOWL: Maggie Verver as 
Questor, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 52-61. Maggie's search, ostensibly for a meaningful relationship to her 
husband, really causes her to restore an identity to her father. Her roundabout quest awakens her to 
flawed human nature and to the need to sacrifice herself and others. With Adam's and Maggie's 
sacrificial decision comes the restoration of his youth and vitality whereby he sets up a dynasty in the 
wasteland; she regains her world, soon to share it with her son. B.C.G. 


85-490. Hirsch, David H. Henry James and the Seal of Love, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 39-60. In The Portrait 
ofa Lady and The Wings of the Dove, James drew both theme and imagery from The Song of Songs and 
the Garden narrative in Genesis II. These Biblical sources give depth to the love motif in both novels. 
The theme of the Portraitis the failure of love, with paramount emphasis on love and death. Likewise in 
The Wings of the Dove, the theme of love and death is at the center of the novel. Although the ending of 
the later novel is ambiguous, the dove symbolism points up the love/death motif and the motif of 
self-sacrifice as the quintessence of love. E.L.S. 


85-491. Holly, Carol. A Drama of Intention in Henry James’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MLS, 13, 4, 
1983, 22-31. The failure of James’s play Guy Domville in 1895 and his resulting public humiliation 
combined in his memory with his feeling of failure in his study of law at Harvard in 1862. When he 
came to write his Autobiography, these memories recurred and added to the depression and nervous 
breakdown he suffered over the financial fiasco of the New York edition of his works. His life-long fear 
of public exposure and failure surfaces in the Autobiography. His reference to ‘‘the actor stricken and 
stammering"' serves as a metaphor for the autobiographer who has played a role he was never intended 
to play. This role makes more intense and complex the drama of intention in the Autobiography. E.L.S. 


85-492. Jochum, K.P.S. Henry James’s Ambassadors in Paris, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 109-20. F. W. 
Bateson published in 1973 an article entitled The Novel's Original Sin in which he maintained that the 
serious novel is dead, and properly so, because it attempts in a work of pure fiction to make the reader 
believe in its reality. Bateson lists James's The Ambassadors as one of numerous novels which commit 
this original sin. On the contrary, The Ambassadors well illustrates the fact that realism is not an 
objective but a highly subjective movement in art. This novel utilizes what critics have called both the 
coherence theory and the correspondence theory of literary realism. E.L.S. 


85-493. Krook, Dorothea. Prefigurings in Two Early Stories of Henry James, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 5-21. 
Two early stories of James prefigure in their themes and characters numerous mature and masterly 
fictions of his later years. The short story Master Eustace (1871), that portrait of the quintessential 
Depraved Child, prefigures in the child's relationship to his governess the Myles-governess plot in.Thé ^ — ,., © 
Tum of the Screw. Other relationships in this early story find echoes in James's later works. Osbórne $> Y N I Q 
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masterpiece, Roderick Hudson. The Two Friends/Two Rivals theme in this early story also undergoes 
reworkings in several of James’s later works. E.L.S. 


85-494. Lay, Mary M. The Real Beasts: Surrogate Brothers in James’s THE PUPIL and the PRIN- 
CESS CASAMASSIMA, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 73-84. In James's world, life offers no standards of 
living: only individuals may form and offer such standards. In these two works, the surrogate brothers, 
Pemberton and Muniment, promise an escape/cause as this standard for Morgan and Hyacinth, 
respectively. The latter ask that the promise be fulfilled; neither Pemberton nor Muniment measures up, 
and the death of hope is signified by the heart failure of Morgan and the self-inflicted heart wound of 
Hyacinth. This basic Jamesian theme depicts an innocent seeking direction from another, and finding 
destruction upon adopting untested values. B.C.G. 


85-495. Martin, Robert K. Henry James and the ‘‘Ecstatic Vision’’, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 32-8. This 
phrase occurs in Chapter 20 of James’s A Small Boy and Others, part of his autobiography. The phrase 
illuminates James’s belief that it is not the quantity of experience but the ability to see imaginatively 
which marks the true artist. For James, impressions were experiences, and it is his concern with human 
perceptions that accounts for his most significant accomplishment, namely, the transformation of the 
novel from an account of events to primarily an account of perceptions. E.L.S. 


85-496. Monteiro, George. Henry James, Great White Hunter, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 95-108. The 
Century Magazine of November 1882 was of interest to James for two items: James's travel piece 
Venice, and Howell’s essay Henry James, Jr. In this issue he could also have read Frank R. Stockton’s 
The Lady, or the Tiger? It has been suggested that two decades later he got the title for The Beast in the 
Jungle from Hawthorne's The Blithedale Romance, but he was also familiar with Francis Marion 
Crawford's novel Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India (1882), in which a young lady goes on a tiger 
hunt. James’s title may owe something to all three sources, for Stockton’s story illuminates it. Perhaps, 
too, Howells was a model for John Marcher as well as for Strether. E.L.5. 


85-497. Moon, Heath. James's A LONDON LIFE and the Campbell Divorce Scandal, ALR, 13, 2, 
1980, 246-58. James states that the purpose of A London Life is to demonstrate the working and effect 
of high London society. While he was outlining this story, the Campbell divorce scandal held universal 
interest. Despite similarities between the divorce principals and James's main characters, the latter 
existed apart from historical personalities. Reviewers of this work drew no parallels. B.C.G. 


85-498. Murphy, Brenda. James’s Later Plays: A Reconsideration, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 86-95. During 
the years of his major fiction, James wrote four plays: The High Bid (1907); Tbe Outcry (1909); The 
Other House (1908); and The Saloon (1908). Unlike his earlier dramatic pieces, these later plays are not 
the formula-plays of the 1890's; rather, they indicate on James's part an interest in experimenting with 
new elements introduced into the drama by Ibsen and Shaw. They also show a new flexibility that 
allowed James to translate into drama his uniquely Jamesian consciousness. E.L.S. 


85-499. Petry, Alice Hall. Jamesian Parody, JANE EYRE, and THE TURN OF THE SCREW, MLS, 
13, 4, 1983, 61-78. The governess in James's story is an impressionistic young lady unduly influenced 
by her reading of Jane Eyre, and the events which occur at Bly are the result of her perceptions of 
herself, her employer, and her situation having been distorted by her attempt to model herself on 
Charlotte Bronté’s governess-heroine. James seems to be exploiting, even undermining, the tradition 
of the plucky English governess by parodying it. Indeed, The Turn of the Screw is in a very real sense a 
parody of Jane Eyre. E.L.S. 


85-500. Richards, Bernard. Henry James’s ‘‘Fawns’’, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 154-67. In The Golden Bowl 
(1904) ‘‘Fawns’’ is the name of the great country house in Kent which the Ververs rent for a summer. 
The original may well have been Surrenden Dering in Kent, not only because of many similarities to the 
fictional **Fawns,'' but because in the summer of 1898 it was rented by U.S. Senator James Donald 
Cameron and his wife and was the setting for their social and political gatherings. James visited the 
Camerons there a few times during that summer, as did his close friend John Hay. Surrenden Dering 
provided some of the landscape and architectural influence for ‘‘Fawns,’’ some of its patterns of social 
intercourse, and some of tbe models of statecraft and diplomacy. E.L.S. 
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85-501. Salmon, R. Naming and Knowing in Heary James’s THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE: The 
Hermeneutics of a Sacred Text, OL, 36, 4, 1981, 302-22. According to the categories of Daniel Patte, 
Henry James's The Beast in the Jungle is a ‘‘sacred text’’; thus the primary narrative level dominated by 
verbs of action is predominant. Knowing this determines the way the text is to be read; The Beast in the 
Jungle is a hermeneutical exercise about a hermeneutical exercise designed to induce in the reader an 
identical hermeneutical exercise. D.I.B. 


85-502. Sweeney, Gerard M. The Deadly Figure in James's Carpet, MLS, 13,4, 1983, 79-85. James's 
story The Figure in the Carpet has as its background a large number of significant human events, 
including five deaths, two marriages, a serious illness, the birth of two children, and a possible 
matricide. But no real concern is manifested by the characters towards these events because they are 
viewed simply as impediments or aids to the discovery of the figure in the carpet. This lack of human 
concern points up James's theme, namely that questers can become so obsessed by the object of their 
quests that they lose contact with essential humanity. E.L.S. 


85-503. Tintner, Adeline R. Henry James and Gustave Doré, MarkhamR, 8, Winter, 1979, 21-5. 
Doré's illustrations shaped James's memories of fairy tales. I.B.B. 


85-504. Tintner, Adeline R. Henry James, Orientalist, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 121-53. James's fiction 
reflects the popular Orientalism that began in England with Beckford's Vathek and the late 18th-century 
romantics and continued through Byron to the French romantic school of the 1830's. James was 
fascinated with The Arabian Nights and the cult of Orientalism, although he never devoted an entire 
novel or tale to it. In the 1870's the cult of Orientalism was everywhere, surfacing in both writers and 
painters, and James was saturated with it, as many references in his works before the 1880's prove. 
Pierre Loti's writings, which James loved, exert a strong influence in The Golden Bowl, a reservoir of 
icons from Loti's East. E.L.S. 


85-505, Watts, Eileen H. The Golden Bowl: A Theory of Metaphor, MLS, 13, 4, 1983, 168-75. The 
Golden Bowl illustrates the ways in which language can create reality, and the ways in which this 
relationship affects the individual and his perception of reality. This novel dramatizes the processes by 
which metaphor and reality are made. Metaphor joins reality with the individual's conscious experi- 
ence of it, so that the result is knowledge by metaphoric implication, knowing the tenor by its vehicle, 
the Prince by the golden bowl. E.L.S. 


85-506. Wilson, Frankie. DAISY MILLER and the Metaphysician, ALR, 13, 2, 1980, 270-9. 
Whether Daisy is good or bad is a simplistic approach ensnaring critics as well as Winterbourne. The 
matter is really one of innocence, social or primeval. Daisy’s innocence is the latter, out of which she 
seeks to grow but cannot. Thus James remains true to his major concern of effort and change rather than 
types. B.C.G. 


85-507. Wolstenholme, Susan. Possession and Personality: Spiritualism in THE BOSTONIANS, AL, 
49, 4, 1978, 580-91. In The Bostonians, James ''sees the self as consisting of various personalities 
coexisting simultaneously.” Outside influence defines individual identity. (James's brother William 
deals with this theory in his writings.) Verena is possessed first by her father, then Olive, and finally 
Basil Ransom, who calls from her subconscious the image of her submissive mother, the ‘‘psychologi- 
cal and spiritual possession’’ of Selah Tarrant. The chaotic social roles of Boston offer Verena no hope; 
lives are aimless and sexual identities distorted. D.H.C. 


William James 


85-508. Barzun, Jacques. William James, Author, ASch, 52, 1, 1982/83, 41-8. Despite the pressures 
of teaching and lecturing, William James produced a body of prose that ranks him with the American 
masters. His style is unfashionably lucid and individual. Several shadings can be distinguished in it. 
Lecturing encouraged him to use imagery and a conversational tone and to offer his thought as in the 
process of formation. He was a letter writer of the first rank. However, he was profoundly misunder- 
stood by other thinkers. He possessed irrepressible humor and intellectual honesty. S.G.K. 
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Sarah Orne Jewett 


85-599. Hirsch, John C. The Non-Narrative Structure of THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS, 
ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 286-8. The novel rests on two movements — the activities of the Todd family and of 
outsiders, rather than on a single plot. The separate parts are linked by symbolic events such as a 
funeral, the exchange of a pin, a teacup. The author’s selectivity, and use of insights represent further 
departures from the simply narrative. B.C.G. 


Steele Mackaye 


85-510. Woodard, Debra J. Steele Mackaye’s MARRIAGE: The Beginning of a Movement Toward 
American Realism, ThS, 23, 2, 1982, 189-95. A close study of Mackaye’s plays proves that he was one 
of the first American playwrights in the movement towards realism. This can well be illustrated by his 
early play MARRIAGE, in which he uses many of the elements later associated with realism, such as 
social issues, psychological conflicts, multi-dimensional characters, interrelationship between envi- 
ronment and character, and complex morals. J.W. 


Jacob A. Riis 


85-511. Tuerk, Richard. The Short Stories of Jacob A. Riis, ALR, 13, 2, 1980, 259-65. Riis saw 
himself primarily as a journalist, though in his short stories he softened many aspects of poverty- 
bounded life. By combining elements of idealism and realism, his writings attained importance as 
literary-historical documents. His claim to a specifically literary niche lies not in his plots and/or 
characters, but in his choice of timely subject matter, a frequently ironic treatment of it, and his 
particular blend of critical realism and sentimental romance. B.C.G. 


John R. Robinson 


85-512. Love, Glen A., and David A. Carpenter. The Other OCTOPUS, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 1-5. John 
R. Robinson, former publisher of a railroad newspaper, in 1894 published The Octopus: A History of 
the Construction, Conspiracies, Extortions, Robberies, and Villainous Acts of the Central Pacific, 
Southem Pacific of Kentucky, Union Pacific, and Other Subsidized Railroads. This piece of reform 
journalism and Frank Norris's The Octopus (1901) have numerous parallels, e.g., the plan to thwart 
railroad price gouging. Norris undoubtedly knew of Robinson's report and his sensational lawsuit 
against the railroads, but Norris's work became a landmark novel overshadowing the earlier work of 
exposition. B.C.G. 


Mark Twain 


85-513. Burns, Shannon. A Fraudulent Twain Letter, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 90-2. [The author supplies 
versions of an unauthentic Twain letter, supposedly written in 1859.] This hoax was perpetrated that 
year by the editor of a new humorous literary weekly, the Arkansaw Traveler. The letter was even listed 
in A. B. Paine's Mark Twain: A Biography, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1912). B.C.G. 


85-514. Carkeet, David. The Source for the Arkansas Gossips in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, ALR, 14, 
1, 1981, 90-2. Joel Chandler Harris's At Teague Poteet's, published in the spring of 1883, uses a 
dialect similar to that found in the latter part of Huckleberry Finn, written that summer. Chapter 41 of 
the latter uses uniquely similar reduced forms of the verb says, antedated only by Harris's work. Mutual 
familiarity between the authors, and Twain’s working notes indicate an undoubted link. B.C.G. 


85-515. Durden, Fred. The Aesthetics of Bitterness in FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR, ALR, 14, 2, 
1981, 277-85. In forming this aesthetic, the elderly and cynical Twain raises the reader's interest and 
hope only to deflate them with harsh irony. He achieves this with generous use of vague and generally 
*"romantic'' terms, then suddenly introduces seaminess and crudities. Repetition of this mode in 
Following the Equator evidences Twain's intent to involve readers emotionally and intellectually with 
the contrast between appearance and reality. B.C.G. 


85-516. Ensor, Allison R. Mark Twain's Yankee and the Prophet of Baal, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 38-42. 
Twain's A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court (New York: Charles L. Webster, 1889) shows a 
similarity to the Elijah story in I Kings, Ch. 18. Both accounts have vast crowds watching contests, 
right following wrong in the power struggle, and the former succeeding with showmanship. Undoubt- 
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edly Twain had Elijah’s tale in mind; he specifically mentions it in his notebook at the time he was 
writing the novel (1887-8). B.C.G. 


85-517. Khouri, Nadia. From Eden to the Dark Ages: Images of History in the Work of Mark Twain, 
CRAS, 11, 2, 1980, 151-74. Twain's many types of writing have one foundation: a vision of history 
which is viewed as other than it is, is said to be or is believed to be. His works range from recalling a 
paradisical world to depicting a ‘‘progressive degradation'' from the paradisical to the realistic, chaotic 
or nihilistic. Truth for Twain was beyond the literal, so that he tended to naturalize myth and allegorize 
history. C.M.J. 


85-518. Kraus, W. Keith. An Uncited Reply to Twain's Letter on the Foster Case, With a Note on John 
Weiss, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 98-100. Twain's letter in the March 10, 1873 issue of the New York Tribune 
was a Sarcastic attack on a plea for mercy for a drunken murderer. A respondent, known only as “H. 
K." charged the novelist with flippancy and bad form. (The tendency to regard Twain as flippant and 
vulgar left him no room to express a conviction in a serious statement.) Weiss replied in the latter’s 
defense, crediting him with ''pertinent remarks’’ and further indicating that the aspect of incongruity 
inherent in humor is appropriate in making a point. B.C.G. 


85-519. Lauber, John. More on Mark Twain, CRAS, 11, 2, 1980, 255-61. (Rev.-art.) Sholom J. 
Kahn's Mark Twain's MYSTERIOUS STRANGER: A Study of the Manuscripts (Columbia, Mo.: 
Univ. of Missouri Pr., 1978), William R. Macnaughton's Mark Twain's Last Years as a Writer 
(Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri, Pr., 1978) and David E.E. Sloane's Mark Twain as a Literary 
Comedian (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Pr., 1979) vary in quality and are essential only to 
Twain specialists. Sloane does not quite succeed in making a case for the sources of Twain's literary 
comedy; Macnaughton surveys, summarizes and comments valuably, although journalistically, on 
Twain's works; and Kahn examines various Stranger texts, providing valuable clarification but 
unacceptable evaluations. Like typical Twain scholars all three tend to rely on or refute established 
interpretations of Twain's works. C.M J. 


85-520. Lowrey, Robert E. Imagination and Redemption: 44 in the Third Version of THE MYSTERI- 
OUS STRANGER, SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 100-10. The Mysterious Stranger, ‘‘a special instance of the 
novel of awareness,” implies that through art, through the creative imagination, one may restucture the 
visible world's chaos and escape ''the deterministic morass’’ that catches ‘‘most man-machines.’’ 
Some ‘‘metaphysical math’’ (to decipher the Stranger's numerical name) and an understanding of 
Twain's attitudes toward Jews and of his tripartite conception of the self clarify 44's function in the 
story and reveal its ''guardedly optimistic theme.” B.K.H. 


85-521. Michelson, Bruce. Huck and the Games of the World, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 108-21. Huck, 
reflecting Twain's lifelong love of play, sees it exceed fun and good sense and is himself involved in a 
stream of events embodying coarsened humor and cruel play. The adolescent's greatest danger is from 
within --his own love for make-believe. He stands yet unformed, witnessing the same play impulse 
undergoing corruption in the adult world. B.C.G. 


85-522. Moffitt, Cecil L. The Historical Ending of ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN: 
How Nigger Jim Was Set Free, ALR, 13, 2, 1980, 280-3. This is an historical novel, even an allegory. 
It traces the plight of slaves for the 80 years prior to the Emancipation Proclamation, in the adventures 
of Huck, Jim and Tom. The controversial ending is as authentic as the rest of the parallel, with the bitter 
note of irony that Jim was free all along. B.C.G. 


85-523. Pinsker, Sanford. Huckleberry Finn, Modernist Poet, MQ, 24, 3, 1983, 261-73. Huck Finn, 
like Stephen Dedalus, exemplified the 20th-century hero: he is the rebellious and alienated character 
with which Modernist American literature is concerned. C.B. 
85-524. Tenney, Thomas A. Mark Twain: A Reference Guide, Fourth Annual Supplement, ALR, 13, 
2, 1980, 161-224. (rev.-art.) [This book supplements the author's Mark Twain/A Reference Guide 
(Boston: G, K. Hall, 1977) from 1869 to 1980, including one undated entry. Three television pieces are 
appended. Ali entries have annotation. Arrangement is chronological, and alphabetical by author 
within each year.] B.C.G. 
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85-525. Tenney, Thomas A. Mark Twain: A Reference Guide, Fifth Annual Supplement, ALR, 14, 2, 
1981, 157-94. [This book supplements the author's Mark Twain: A Reference Guide (Boston: G. K. 
Hall, 1977) from 1870 to 1981. All entries are annotated. Arrangement is chronological, and 
alphabetical by author within each time period. Anonymous works appear first.] B.C.G. 


85-526. Toles, George T. Mark Twain and Pudd'nhead Wilson: A House Divided, Novel, 16, 1, 1982, 
55-75. Pudd'nhead Wilson is concerned with the ability to cut loose from earlier affirmations and drift 
on to others. It thus reflects Mark Twain’s typical desire to be skeptical and yet to retain illusions. The 
book was the product of a period in which he gave up some of his easy securities, but he wrote it as a 
mystery so that he did not have to yield his illusions to his skepticism. A.B.F. 


85-527. Weaver, Thomas. Mark Twains's Jim: Identity as an Index to Cultural Attitudes, ALR, 13, 1, 
1980, 19-30. Succeeding schools of literary criticism reinterpret works in the context of their 
contemporary culture. Such an interpretation of Jim allows his character the same full qualities that 
Twain saw in everyone. Today's culture accords this same unqualified stature to blacks; moreover, 
present day analyses allow Twain's real intent to be recognized and to demonstrate that he had 
separated himself from the ingrained acculturation of his day. B.C.G. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Fiction 


85-528. Candela, Joseph L., Jr. The Domestic Orientation of American Novels, 1893-1913, ALR, 13, 
1, 1980, 1-18. During the nation's change from agriculture to urbanized industrialization, American 
literature expressed concern for the family, in the light of the ensuing radical changes. A novel each 
from Chopin, Crane, Dreiser, Sinclair, and Wharton examines the results of these progressive forces 
relevant to existing social arrangements. Their variously treated essential element is the interpretation 
of human motivation, B.C.G. 


85-529. Simma, L. Moody. An Episode in the Realism War, ALR, 13, 1, 1980, 41-60. The 
romanticism/realism war of the mid 1890s came to a head with the publication of William R. Thayer's 
'"The New Storytellers and the Doom of Realism,'' Forum, 18 (Dec. 1894), 470-80, and Hjalmar H. 
Boyeson's ‘‘The Great Realists and the Empty Storytellers,” Forum, 18 (Feb. 1895), 724-31. Aside 
from the contrasting styles and points of view, both critics make their diverse points. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, in ‘‘The Two Eternal Types of Fiction," Forum, 19 (Mar. 1895), 41-7, attempts to mediate the 
discussion, opting for co-existence. [Full texts of these three essays are appended.] B.C.G. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Saul Bellow 


85-530. Hruska, Thomas. Henderson's Riches, JES, 12, 1, 1980, 779-84. Henderson as an aesthetic 
character provides Henderson The Rain King with a convenient point of view and gives unity to the 
novel by linking various elements of the plot. Seen simply as a structural device, Henderson functions 
no differently from a narrator of a simple tale of adventure. As a representational character, Henderson 
can only be discussed phenomenologically — the language of traditional literary criticism is inade- 
quate. D.LB. 


85-531. Kannan, Lakshmi. Professor Herzog’s Academy, JES, 12, 1, 1980, 785-9. Herzog's personal- 
ity largely shapes the conceptual vision of Saul Bellow and makes the novel unique in the history of the 
University novel, striving as it does for a ‘‘non-eschatological’’ philosophy of history. D.I.B. 


85.532. Kumar, P. Shiv. Saul Bellow and the Hebraic Prophetic Tradition, JES, 11, 2, 1980, 756-65. 
The function of art and writers in Saul Bellow’s thinking is influenced by the Hebraic weltanschauung, 
which is characterised by an undaunted fight against tyranny. As a consequence, Bellow differs from 
most modern writers because he is not preoccupied with '*wasteland attitudes” but with salvaging the 
image of humanity from further deterioration. D.LB. 


85-533. Prabhakar, T., and R. Palanivel. In Defense of Humanity - Saul Bellow's Novels, JES, 12, 1, 
1980, 820-27. Bellow has always believed that writers have a moral duty. He has consistently 
condemned nihilistic pessimism, and his objections to ‘‘cold intellectuality'' perhaps explain why his 
heroes are either men of ‘‘spiritual timidity'' or ‘‘intellectuals suffering from a tyranny of mind.” 
D.IB. 
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85-534. Rama Murty, M. S. The Creative Intrasigent: A Study of MR SAMMLER'S PLANET, JES, 
12, 1, 1980, 800-11. Mr Sammler is above participation in the chaotic and amoral condition of 
America. He observes life as a ‘‘past-person’’ having reached the state of ‘‘non-being’’, and this 
indicates a shift of sensibility in Bellow's thinking. The individual questioning of life is now replaced 
with an attempt at defining life in general. D.I.B. 


85-535. Vinoda, Mrs. The Comic Mode in Saul Bellow’s Fiction, JES, 10, 2, 1979, 662-7. Saul 
Bellow's understanding of human nature allows him to regard the human struggle for perfection as 
comic. This comic outlook functions in his novels as a comedy of character which, because of its 
therapeutic and redemptive function, enables sanity to be restored. D.I.B. 


85-536. Vinoda, Mrs. Renewing Universal Connections: A Study of HUMBOLDT'S GIFT, JES, 13, 
1, 1981, 876-80. The most important narrative episode in Humboldt's Gift is the legacy Humboldt 
leaves to Citrine. As a result, Citrine's terror of ‘‘non-being’’ is lessened and he is able to develop a 
constructive concern for others. In this way he achieves redemption and is able to validate his life. 
D.LB. 


85-537. Vinoda, Mrs. The Theme of Death in the Novels of Sau! Bellow, JES, 12, 1, 1980, 812-19. 
The humanistic value of ‘‘death-consciousness’’ persists in the novels of Saul Bellow, but the emphasis 
shifts in Humboldt’s Gift. The underlying assumption is that there is life after death; this replaces the 
faith in the finality of death which had earlier characterized Bellow’s work. This may well be because of 
Bellow's own advancing age. D.I.B. 


John Berryman 


85-538. Pooley, Roger. Berryman's Last Poems: Plain Style and Christian Style, MLR, 76, 2, 1981, 
259-97. In The Dream Songs Berryman uses a consciously plain style juxtaposed against a more 
complex, allusive, and oratorical style. He avoids self-pity and stridency by qualifying the plain 
statement with a more ornate style. In Delusions, Etc., the plain style is often completely uncompli- 
cated while expressing awe at the ‘‘grandeur of complexity.” J.E.R. 


Earl Derr Biggers 


85-539. Koontz, Carole Lovett. The Writing Career of Earl Derr Biggers, OQ, 26, 4, Win., 1983, 
120-3. Only partially successful as a playwright, Biggers won continuing fame as a writer of short 
stories and novels, being particularly successful with his six Charlie Chan books. After he had won 
fame, high blood pressure and constant tension made writing extremely difficult for him, and the effort 
of writing exacerbated these physical ailments. His battle to become a successful author proved far 
harder physically than be ever imagined it would be. J.S.P. 


Cleanth Brooks 


85-540. Clark, William Bedford. Cleanth Brooks: Mr. Eliot's Christian Critic, SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 
73-83. Brooks fulfills Eliot's standards for Christian criticism. Opposing secularism, humanism’s 
capitulations to science, and ''the constrictive limits of contemporary ideology,” both critics produced 
work informed by traditional values and spiritual meanings. Aware of the differences between 
literature and religion and neither imposing on literature ''an arbitrary set of theological assumptions" 
nor confusing aesthetic with moral or theological evaluative criteria, both critics show how even 
avowedly ‘‘anti-religious’’ literary works "inevitably generate their own theological dimensions” and 
maintain with religion a ''symbiotic relationship." Because both religious and poetic modes of 
knowing privilege concreteness, Brooks's ''distrust of abstractions’’ makes his criticism particularly 
Christian. B.K.H. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


85-541. Struthers, Ann. Gwendolyn Brooks’ Children, IEY , 29, 1, 1979, 15-6. The ghetto children in 
Brooks's poetry are no longer willing to accept their depressed life, but want to live at the centre of the 
American Dream. P.H. 
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Rachel Carson 


85-542. Norman, Geoffrey. The Flight of Rachel Carson, Esquire, 100, 12, 1983, 472-4,6,8. Dossier 
(biography), p. 479. In Silent Spring, Carson introduced people to ecology and its implications, and the 
book got enormous attention worldwide, plus some attacks; eventually, however, she won, as the use 
of DDT was banned. Her sense of wonder provided both her strength and her gift to us. J.S.P. 


Willa Cather 


85-543. Piacentino, Edward J. The Agrarian Mode in Cather’s “NEIGHBOUR ROSICKY”’, MarkhamR, 
8, Spring, 1979, 52-4. Cather consistently selects and arranges elements upholding the agrarian spirit 
of her story. J.B.B. 


Malcolm Cowley 


85-544. Cowley, Malcolm. No Homage to Catalonia: A Memory of the Spanish Civil War, SoR, 18, 1, 
1982, 131-40. [Memoir. Another writer with first-hand experience of the Spanish Civil War questions 
Orwell's assessment of the Spanish political situation in 1937 as expressed in Homage to Catalonia and 
criticizes Orwell's choice of the proper antifascist party to support.] B.K.H. 


Hart Crane 


85-545, Pemberton, Vivian H. Hart Crane and Yvor Winters, Rebuttal and Review: A New Crane 
Letter, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 276-81. [Hart's letter of rebuttal (dated June 4, 1930) to Winter's review of 
The Bridge is reproduced here from a carbon copy mailed by Hart to Allen Tate.] D.H.C. 


J. V. Cunningham 


85-546. Barth, R. L. "The Vacancies of Need’’: Particularity in J.V. Cunningham’s TO WHAT 
STRANGERS, WHAT WELCOME, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 286-98. Like Cunningham's earlier work, this 
fifteen-poem sequence of 1964 derives from a doctrine of haecceity that finds ''potentiality good, 
particularity evil.” Yet ''the feelings suffusing the poems ... belie the terminology and values.'' This 
new range of feeling results, partly, from Cunningham's exploration of new meters and from including 
the experiences provoking the abstractions drawn from them, the latter being all the poet usually offers. 
B.K.H. 


E. L. Doctorow 


85-547. Foley, Barbara. From U.S.A. to RAGTIME: Notes on the Forms of Historical Consciousness 
in Modern Fiction, AL, SO, 1, 1978, 85-105. Dos Passos’s U.S.A. not only influenced the commen- 
tary, structure, and content of Doctorow's Ragtime, but furnished a ''model for blending fact and 
fiction." Both works suggest a relationship to the ‘‘factural and pseudofactual narratives’’ of Defoe 
and others in the 17th and 18th centuries. They depart from classical historical fiction through ‘‘reduced 
reliance upon the mimetic illusion and an increased tendency to intrude ‘documentary’ particulars into 
the realm of fiction.” History furnishes the structure for U.S.A., while fiction provides the model for 
Ragtime. Doctorow's creative depiction of historical materials in Ragtime is representative of many 
works of contemporary historical fiction. D.H.C. 


Hilda Doolittle 


85-548. Gelpi, Albert. Hilda in Egypt, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 233-50. Helen in Egypt (1961) ‘‘transforms 
the male epic,’’ converting traditional Western epic materials into an ''anti-epic'' centered around 
Helen of Troy. A resumé and explication of the poem reveal Doolittle combining epic, myth, 
psychoanalysis, and occult gnosticism to produce an autobiographical ‘‘’odyssey’ of consciousness" 
that reimagines ‘‘woman’s unhappy lot.'' By reassessing relations to the masculine, recovering the 
mother, and positing her supremacy, Doolittie comes to accept and to transcend temporal events, 
creating a ‘‘death song"' that both capitulates to and reconstitutes life. B.K.H. 
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John Dos Passos 


85-549, Trivedi, A. P. John Dos Passos: The Writer's Commitment, JES, 13, 2, 1982, 913-22. Dos 
Passos’s social criticism comes from a sensitivity to the disparity between ideal and practices in 
America. He was therefore committed to a desire to live in freedom and to present through his writing 
the means by which others could gain that freedom. From Manhattan Transfer on, Dos Passos is both 
artist and social critic. D.I.B. 


See also 85-547. 
Theodore Dreiser 


85-550. Lundén, Rolf. Theodore Dreiser and the Nobel Prize, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 216-29. [The article 
examines Dreiser's efforts to win the Nobel prize for literature, the selection process of the Nobel 
committee of 1930, public reaction to its award to Sinclair Lewis, and its effect on Dreiser.] D.H.C. 


85-551. Micklus, Carla M. AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY: Or, The Tragedy of the Adamic Myth, 
ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 9-15. With Clyde Griffith, Dreiser destroys the myth and the hope of the new 
American Adam. This fumbling and insecure, but representative, character’s portrait is sadly fabri- 
cated from the threads of his past. His historic and moral ties cause him to demonstrate that not only a 
good chance, but even a second chance, leads not to high destiny but only to failure. B.C.G. 


85-552. Riggio, Thomas P. American Gothic: Poe and AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY, AL, 49, 4, 
1978, 515-32. Dreiser reshaped Poe's imagery and themes to write An American Tragedy. He 
described inner crisis with ‘‘Poe-like’’ language and altered nature through dreams (e.g., The 
Thousand-and-Second Tale of Scheherazade). Dreiser used internal voices (e.g., Morella), ''temper- 
amental and physical traits that mark mental disorder’’ (e.g., The Fall of the House of Usher), and eyes 
to betray ''repressed passion'' (e.g., Ligeia), Clyde's ‘‘evil genie” is a transformation of the ''evil 
genii" in Poe's Arabian Nights, especially The Imp of the Perverse. Ulalume is the source af the 
‘‘weir-weir,’’ and The Raven supplies the language and symbolism surrounding the solitary bird's 
exchange with Clyde. D.H.C. 


See also 85-647. 
W. E. B. DuBois 


85-553. Byerman, Keith E. Hearts of Darkness: Narrative Voices in THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 
ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 43-51. In two of the essays making up The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois expresses a 
hitherto unnoticed attitude toward the experience of being black. By dramatizing the deepest signifi- 
cances of racism, DuBois points out the ineffectiveness of the reform proposals. These measures will 
fail because they neither take into consideration, nor can their perpetrators understand, that the impact 
of prejudice destroys the meaning of life and the desire to live. B.C.G. 


George P. Elliott 


85-554. Brustein, Robert. George P. Elliott, ASch, 50, 3, 1981, 355-8. Elliott chose obscurity to 
chasten his vanity. His stories, novels, and poems harmoniously blended passion and thought. His 
essays, which alternated between reminiscence and criticism, were more congenial and original than 
his fiction. Who Is We, which attacked the New York intellectual establishment, was fateful for his 
career. In later years, Brustein found him belligerent and defensive. Elliott's work will be celebrated, 
but perhaps his greatest legacy is the example of his moral struggle. S.G.K. 


Ralph Ellison 


85-555. Abrams, Robert E. The Amiguities of Dreaming in Ellison's INVISIBLE MAN, AL, 49, 4, 
1978, 592-603. In Invisible Man, Ellison probes dreams to understand human consciousness. The 
dreams, nightmares, and hallucinations resist interpretation: puzzles, multiple meanings, ''visual 
euphemisms,’ and problems with orientation in time and space abound. The dreams sometimes 
"invite psychoanalytic interpretation,’’ but are ‘‘not explicable in psychoanalytic terms’’ (e.g., 
Trueblood's dream). As the novel progresses, ‘‘waking defenses” cease. Dreaming instructs by 
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offering “‘fluid, ever-ambivalent vision.” Ellison suggests the language of the dream is ‘‘the least 
falsifying of languages’’ and perhaps a model of art. D.H.C. 


William Faulkner 


85-556. Ford, Richard. The Three Kings: Hemingway, Faulkner, and Fitzgerald, Esquire, 100, 12, 
1983, 577-82,4,6. Dossier (biography), p. 587. We like these writers because they resembled us, 
writing of things that ''reminded us of ourselves and sanctioned our lives.’’ As one gets older, Gatsby 
seems increasingly better. Faulkner was the best American writer of fiction of this century. Only 
Hemingway seems to influence the style of young writers today, but from all three of these men the 
writer can learn things about writing. J.S.P. 


85-557. Palliser, Charles. Fate and Madness: The Determinist Vision of Darl Bundren, AL, 49, 4, 
1978, 619-33. The central theme of As I Lay Dying is ''the determinist nature of Darl's vision.” Unlike 
the other characters, Dari does not ‘‘anthropomorphize God's will.” His forecasts arise from past 
knowledge of his family and his total acceptance of determinism, not supernatural perception (prophe- 
cy, telepathy, ''second sight"). He believes all human actions are predetermined by the past and sees 
“no clearly defined distinction between life and death." Dari’s determinism and insanity ''are 
_ inseparably linked." D.H.C. 


85-558, Schroeter, James. BUDDENBROOKS and THE SOUND AND THE FURY, Élet, 1, 1983, 
43-54. Mann's Buddenbrooks exerted a positive influence on Tbe Sound and the Fury and on the works 
that followed it by helping Faulkner to advance from the romantic plots of his apprenticework to the 
realism of his mature art. The Sound and the Fury resembles Mann's Buddenbrooks in its outlines and 
in some of its details. G.P.S. 


See also 85-420. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


85-559. Person, Leland S., Jr. ‘‘Herstory’’ and Daisy Buchanan, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 250-7. In 
Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby, Daisy Buchanan is the victim of ''a male tendency to project a 
self-satisfying, yet ultimately dehumanizing, image on woman.’’ Tom Buchanan’s money and power 
shape her. Gatsby and Nick fail to comprehend, and thus limit, ‘‘the essence of Daisy's meaning.” 
Gatsby fails to meet her expectations as much as she fails to meet his. Nick Carraway’s efforts to avoid 
complexity in his relationships with women call into question his reliability as narrator. D.H.C. 


See also 85-556, 579. 
Mary Wilkins Freeman 


85-560. DeEulis, Marilyn Davis. ''Her Box of a House’’: Spatial Restriction as Psychic Signpost in , 
Mary Wilkins Freeman's THE REVOLT OF ‘MOTHER’, MarkhamR, 8, Spring, 1979, 51-2. 
Mother's physical locality reflects her psychological restriction of freedom; thus, when she moves from 
"'her box of a house,” she becomes independent with expanded horizons. J.B.B. 


Calvin Forbes 


85-561. Barnie, John. A Note on Calvin Forbes’ FROM THE BOOK OF SHINE, PoetW, 17, 1, 1981, 
61-4. Forbes is successful in using the American Blacks' oral tradition (blues, jive talk, and story , 
telling) in his poetry. His protagonist, Shine, is interestingly ambiguous, part hero, part victim, and 
part trickster. P.G.D. 


Robert Frost 


85-562. Abel, Darrel. Emerson’s ‘Apparition of God’ and Frost's ‘Apparition of the Mind’, UTQ, 48, 
1, 1978, 41-52. Whereas Emerson believed that man can have moments when he sees God's truth, 
- Frost only wishes that there were an avenue to the absolute, which he sees as a figment of his own 
imagination. The imagination is his store of past perceptions and is the only *‘boundless moment’’ that 
a poet can have access to. Many of Frost’s poems record such *‘boundless moments’’. P.H. 


See also 85-391. 
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John Gardner 


85-563. Fredrickson, Robert S. Losing Battles Against Entropy: THE SUNLIGHT DIALOGUES, 
MLS, 13, 1, 1983, 47-56. Art is a game played against entropy, Gardner says. In The Sunlight 
Dialogues, however, entropy seems a game played against art, in which entropy wins. This novel 
achieves its balance through plot, and the plot is like language in its capacity to create meaning while 
simultaneously blocking access to it. Human relationships counteract entropy. As the Sunlight Man 
says, what we are is a part of a system of relationships. But this statement could also mean that we are 
what we love. E.L.S. 


Sutton Griggs 


85-564. Vassilowitch, John, Jr. The Example of ''Horace Christian'': A Central Irony in OVER- 
SHADOWED, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 62-9. In Overshadowed, black novelist Sutton Griggs offers his case 
against assimilation of the white race’s values and vices. These ‘‘values,’’ especially hypocrisy, 
epitomized in every way in Horace Christian, illustrate Grigg's warnings to his race. The irony of the 
plot itself presents Christian, disguised as a black, lynched for the one crime he did not commit; his own 
lynching occurs shortly after he had caused the lynch-murder of an innocent black. B.C.G. 


Donald Hall 


85-565. Hall, Donald. Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, 101, 1, 1984, 68-70. [Hall lives in rural New 
Hampshire ''for landscapes and seasons, the place of it,... the time ot it, daily and historical...and for 
the solitude’’; yet also for the people, diverse, interesting, and helpful in disaster.] J.S.P. 


Albert Harper 


85-566. Harper, Albert. Thoughts on Being Twayned, ASch, 51, 1, 1981/2, 105-14. Efforts by 
Harper's biographers and critics led him to ponder the origins of his work. Sherwood Anderson was an 
early influence. The best of the little magazines that published his early work was Pagany, product of a 
much more exciting literary period than the present. Harper's youth was not a bad time to be a 
struggling writer. Despite the proliferation of creative writing programs, writing is a solitary business. 
Harper was fortunate in the patronage of Elliot Cohen, Yaddo, and the Guggenheim Foundation. His 
early work was well received, but he has not kept pace with changing tastes. S.G.K. 


Ernest Hemingway 


85-567. Balbert, Peter. From Hemingway to Lawrence to Mailer: Survival and Sexual Identity in A 
FAREWELL TO ARMS, HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 30-43. In Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, Catherine 
Barkley and Frederic Henry attain emotional health in the midst of war through mutual commitment 
and sexual connection. Henry puts aside his ‘‘pattern of self-protection'' and Catherine her ''fractured 
history” to achieve their ''vital sexual identity.'' Her pregnancy is creative achievement in a world of 
destruction. Lawrence depicts similar growth in Lady Chatterley’s Lover and ‘‘unknowingly antici- 
pates" A Farewell in the discussion of Nick Adams in his review of Hemingway's In Our Time. 
Lawrence and Hemingway further anticipate Mailer's work, especially The Prisoner of Sex. D.H.C. 


85-568. Bier, Jesse. Don't Nobody Move — This Is a Stichomythia (Or: An Unfinal Word on 

Typography in Hemingway), HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 61-3. Mislineations of dialogue occur in an exchange 

between Hudson and his wife and in an exchange between Hudson and Roger in Islands in the Stream. 
D.H.C. 


85-569. Friberg, Ingegerd. The Reflection in the Mirror - An Interpretation of Hemingway’s Short 
Story CAT IN THE RAIN, MSpr, 76, 4, 1982, 329-38. The unifying image of Cat in the Rain is that of 
the reflection in the mirror. This can be supported intuitively and by using Roger Fowler's linguistic 
notions of ‘‘text’’, ''discourse"', and ''content''. The result is that theme, plot, setting, characters, 
structure, and language seem to be modelled on the image of the reflection in the mirror. — D.I.B. 


85-570, Holcombe, Wayne C. The Motive of the Motif: Some Thoughts on Hemingway's Existential- 
ism, HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 18-27. Hemingway’s ''Not to think about it’’ precept, reminiscent of classical 
stoicism and 20th-century rejection of metaphysics, differs from the mainstream thought of atheistic 
existentialism. His protagonists are unintellectual; they prevent themselves from thinking about 
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insoluble problems and affairs over which they have no control. They postpone thought that impairs 
their ''ability to act effectively.” Camus would reject Hemingway’s precept because ‘‘it violates the 
demand for lucidity in thinking.” ''Sartre would reject it as being psychologically and philosophically 
impossible to realize.” D.H.C. 


85-571. Leland, John. ‘‘The Happiness of the Garden’’: Hemingway's Edenic Quest, HemR, 3, 1, 
1983, 44-53. Eden and its ''inevitable loss'' is a pervasive theme in Hemingway's work. Eden is ‘‘a 
remnant of a once expansive wilderness'' (e.g., the forest in Big Two-Hearted River). The ''split 
between pessimism and optimism, between sterility and fecundity, between life and death’’ is apparent 
in both the landscape (the sterile plain, the watery divide, the promise of the mountains) and the 
Hemingway couples (e.g., the unnamed man and girl in Hills Like White Elephants). The autobio- 
graphical Green Hills of Africa, in which Hemingway connects hunting, writing, and sex, reveals no 
real land can sustain the Hemingway hero, who destroys the lands that he does find. D.H.C. 


85-572. Reynolds, Michael S. Macomber: An Old Oak Park Name, HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 28-9. The name 
of the title character in The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber would have been familiar to Oak 
Park residents between 1900 and 1920. The politically active and socially prominent Frank B. 
Macomber sponsored a contest (‘‘Why I Should Take Out Life Insurance’’) in which the young 


Hemingway participated. D.H.C. 
85-573. White, William. Hemingway: A Current Bibliography, HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 73-6. [This regular 
feature of The Hemingway Review lists some material published in 1979-1983.] D.H.C. 


85-574. Whitlow, Roger. Mission or Love, Frederick [sic] Henry? You Can't Have It Both Ways, 
MarkhamR, 8, Winter, 1979, 33-6. Catherine Barkley demonstrates the importance of the individual 
life rather than ''such destructively childish activities as war.” J.B.B. 


85-575. Wittkowski, Wolfgang. Trans. by Bonita Veysey and Larry Wells. Crucified in the Ring: 
Hemingway's THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 2-17. Double associations of 
Christ and the fighter occur frequently in Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, but Santiago's 
suffering and fighting are more akin to the fighter's than to Christ's. By comparing himself with sports 
figures and remembering personal victories, Santiago ''ennobles" pride. His ‘‘gentleness’’ and 
‘humility’ are secular. The fighter-in-the-ring model ‘‘subsumes’’ the model of Christ on the Cross 
*'in antithetical fashion." ' (Transl. from an article in Deutsche Vierteljabrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte, 1967). D.H.C. 
85-576. Wylder, Delbert E. The Critical Reception of Ernest Hemingway's SELECTED LETTERS, 
1917-1961, HemR, 3, 1, 1983, 54-60. (rev. -art., Ernest Hemingway: Selected Letters, 1917-1961, 
ed. Carlos Baker, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1981.) [The article surveys the reviews, notes 
their relationship to previous attitudes of the reviewers, discusses Hemingway's letter to Scribner about 
James Jones and From here to Eternity, briefly examines Hemingway's relationship to critics and 
reviewers, and confirms the value of the letters. Hemingway’s style shifts within letters, with his mood, 
and with his audience, a condition unnoticed by many reviewers.] | D.H.C. 


See also 85-556. 
Randall Jarrell 


85-577. Pritchard, William H. Randall Jarrell: Poet-Critic, ASch, 52, 1, 1982/83, 67-77. Jarrell 
strongly affected his contemporaries. His criticism is marked by the use of wit and the self-effacing 
testimony to a poet’s overwhelming fineness. The flow of his rhetoric is persuasive and pleasurable. He 
was a ‘‘real reader.’’ His poetry, as well as Lowell's, has more life than that of any other recent 
American poet. It insists on ending with the sense of loss made radiant. S.G.K. 


Ken Kesey 


85-578. Moorhead, Michael. Faulkner and Kesey: Without Heat, UPortR, 33, 1, 1981, 13-15. The 
phrase ‘‘without heat,” common to William Faulkner’s Barn Burning and Ken Kesey's One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest, suggests that Kesey borrowed Faulkner's term to broaden and improve the 
effectiveness of his novel and of the character, Nurse Ratched. P.H. 
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Ring Lardner 


85-579. Mason, Franklin. Ring Lardner, Fitzgerald, and Mencken in Baltimore, Menckeniana, 73, 
1980, 9-10. Lardner and Fitzgerald admired each other and based characters on each other. Mencken 
praised Lardner especially for his humor and his accurate use of dialect. Lardner depicted Fitzgerald 
and Mencken in A Day with Conrad Green. M.E.B. 


Janet Lewis 


85-580. Hamovitch, Mitzi Berger. My Life I Will Not Let Thee Go Except Thou Bless Me: An 
Interview with Janet Lewis, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 299-313. [Lewis recalls her parents, schooling, early 
life and work, other writers read and known, her illness, and marriage to Yvor Winters, offering brief 
comments on feminist reactions to her career (specifically Tillie Olsen's) and on endowments for 
artists. ] B.K.H. 


85-581. Trimpi, Helen P. The Poetry of Janet Lewis, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 251-8. [Rev-art. Janet Lewis, 
Poems Old and New: 1918-1978, Ohio Univ. Pr. and Swallow Pr., 1981; Janet Lewis, The Indians in 
the Woods, 1922, rpt. Matrix Pr.). Lewis’s importance and originality lie in her finding ‘‘a contempo- 
rary language for perennial experience.’ Treating themes of general human significance (birth, 
passion, love, loss, time, spiritual death and renewal), she never lets ‘‘her method ... become her 
matter.” Lewis’s two best poems - In the Egyptian Museum and For the Father of Sandro Gulotta - deal 
with death. B.K.H. 


Sinclair Lewis 


85-582. Wagenaar, Dick. The Knight and the Pioneer: Europe and America in the Fiction of Sinclair 
Lewis, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 230-49. The ''European-American conflict" in Lewis’s fiction is an 
outgrowth of his ‘‘perpetual oscillation between dream and reality’’ stemming from the ''cheerless 
small town life” of his youth and his ''romantic view of Europe'' gained from reading Scott, Kipling, 
Hugo, Tennyson, and others. Our Mr. Wrenn presents Europe as ‘‘an object of romantic hopes’’ and 
dismisses it when those hopes prove false. In Dodsworth, Europe is ‘‘a real alternative culture" as well 
as an agent for disclosing ''the pioneer spirit’’ of America, another false hope. Although Hayden Chart 
begins the journey into self in Lewis's last book, World So Wide neither resolves nor discards the 
‘*Europe-America question. ” D.H.C. 
Ross Lockridge, Jr. 


85-583. Erisman, Fred, RAINTREE COUNTY and the Power of Place, MarkhamR, 8, Winter, 1979, 
36-40. Raintree County ''incorporates in its story the spatial perceptions and attitudes of its characters 
as they encounter the American landscape of the 19th century.” J.B.B. 


Jack London 


85-584. Ward, Susan. Jack London and the Blue Pencil: London's Correspondence with Popular 
Editors, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 16-25. London was a popular writer, but many interests other than those of 
art caused him, not always happily, to allow editors to censor his writing regarding brutality, politics, 
language, and sex. They also prevailed upon him to compromise in subject and plot, and to write short 
stories instead of novels. Yet London was able to write popular material artfully enought to retain his 


fame and place after public demands had changed. B.C.G. 
John Luther Long 
85-585. Schwab, Arnold T. John Luther Long’s Birthdate: A Correction, AL, 50, 1, 1978, 119. Long's 
baptismal and death certificates give his birthdate as January 1, 1855. D.H.C. 
Robert Lowell 


85-586. Procopiow, Norma. DAY BY DAY: Lowell's Poetics of Imitation, Ariel, 14, 1, 1983, 5-14. 
In Day by Day Lowell imitates a painter's freedom and spontaneity. As Vermeer in ' "The Artist in His 
Studio"' captures a timeless representation of a painter at work, so Lowell in Epilogue (thought to be his 
poetic apologia), contemplating himself at his craft and dramatizing antithetical kinds of creativity, 
fixes the poem in the present yet is liberated from it. Day by Day resolves the confrontation between 
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imitative form and Lowell’s preoccupation with a fear of illness, the inaccessibility of religious faith, 
and the disappointment with America, family, and self. F.A, 


Edgar Lee Masters 


85-587. Russell, Herb. Masters Works on TOWARD THE GULF, ICarbS, 3, 2, 1977, 149-51. 
Though freed by financial independence to devote himself full-time to writing by 1917, Masters never 
dedicated all his time and energy to writing Toward the Gulf (1918). So this, like his later works, was 
not as successful as Spoon River Anthology (1915). C.G.B. 


William Maxwell 


85-588. Maxfield, James F. The Child, the Adolescent, and the Adult: Stages of Consciousness in 
Three Early Novels of William Maxwell, MQ, 24, 3, 1983, 315-35. The ''implied author’ technique 
reveals much about Maxwell's own life and his struggle to reconcile personal tragedy. Three novels 
especially — They Came Like Swallows, The Folded Leaf, and Time Will Darken It — illustrate the 
author's maturing perspective on the loss of love. C.B. 


James Alan McPherson 


85-589. Vauthier, Simone. A Modem Version of the Confidence Game: James Alan McPherson’s 
PROBLEMS OF ART, Amst, 27, 2, 1982, 141-55. On the basis of a rich tradition of literature and 
folklore, the short story narrates a multiple confidence game. The reader is directly involved in the 
problems of art as cunning deception or imaginative skill; he has to unravel the intricacies of the 
confidence game staged by the black trickster figure on a personal, social, racial and aesthetic level. 
J.W. 


H. L. Mencken 


85-590. Amrhine, Kenneth W. The Sage and the Pulp, Menckeniana, 68, 1978, 4-6. Mencken and G. 
J. Nathan started 3 pulp magazines, The Parisienne, Saucy Stories, and Black Mask, to make quick 
money to subsidize their quality publication Smart Set. In each case, the pulp magazine was sold to 
iuvestors soon after being started and proving profitable. M.E.B. 


85-591. Dorsey, John. The Centennial Mencken Volume: A Work in Progress, Menckeniana, 67, 
1978, 7-13. Readers will continue to read Mencken for his literary values. A volume of critical essays 
and Mencken excerpts is planned for publication in 1980. M.E.B. 


85-592. Downey, Charlotte. How Mencken Taps the Resources of Language for His Humor and Satire, 
Menckeniana, 65, 1978, 2-12. Mencken achieved his humorous and satiric effects by using diction, 
surprise ending, incongruity understatement and exaggeration, irony, parody, maxim, definition, 
translation, and repetition. M.E.B. 


85-593. Fecher, Charles A. Researching a Book on Mencken, Menckeniana, 68, 1978, 9-14. Although 
Mencken organized and documented his own mss. scrupulously, researchers unearth trivial inconsis- 
tencies that indicate Mencken sometimes embellished the facts for the sake of effect. More Mencken 
primary source material will be opened in 1981 and 1991. M.E.B. 


85-594. Goulden, Joseph C. Mencken and Politics: Adventures of a Menckeniana Collector, Menckeniana, 
67, 1978, 2-7. Mencken reported political affairs vividly in the pre-television era, in spite of poor 
working conditions. Mencken's books are getting scarcer and more expensive. M.E.B. 


85-595. Kanigel, Robert. Did H.L. Mencken Hate the Jews?, Menckeniana, 73, 1980, 1-7. Mencken 
denounced Jews and everybody else: he was a Germanophile, not a rational thinker about Germans. Yet 
Mencken had many close friends who were Jewish. M.E.B. 


85-596. McDavid, Raven I., Jr. H.L. Mencken and the LINGUISTIC ATLAS Project, Menckeniana, 

73, 1980, 7-9. Mencken actively encouraged research and publications dealing with American 

dialects, and took a special interest in the Linguistic Atlas of the Middle and South Atlantic States. 
M.E.B. 
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85.597. Miller, Jim. HLM and the Conventions of 1904, Menckeniana, 66, 1978, 3-10. The 1904 
Republican and Democratic national conventions, Mencken's first, held no surprises and little hard 
news; so Mencken concentrated on local and human-interest stories, particularly his observations of 
Bryan at the Democratic Party convention. M.E.B. 


85-598. Rasmussen, Frederick N. Walter H. Buck — H.L. Mencken Letters Donated to Pratt, 
Menckeniana, 66, 1978, 11-3. Ten Mencken letters to Buck, written between 1932 and 1942, are 
critical of Roosevelt and World War H. The letters have been donated to the Mencken Room of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. M.E.B. 


85-599, Sandler, Gilbert. Ben Hecht and H.L. Mencken: Exit Laughing, Menckeniana, 65, 1978, 
12-16. Hecht recounted numerous anecdotes of his writing for and long friendship with Mencken. 


M.E.B. 
85-600. Scheideman, J. W. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 66, 1978, 15-16. [This bibliog- 
raphy is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana.] M.E.B. 
85-601. Scheideman, J. W. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 67, 1978, 13-16. [This bibliog- 
raphy is a continuation of earlier checklists publisbed in Menckeniana.] M.E.B. 
85-602. Scheideman, J. W. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 68, 1978, 15. [This bibliography 
is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana.] M.E.B. 
85-603. Scheideman, J. W. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 73, 1980, 13-15. [This bibliog- 
raphy is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana.] M.E.B. 


85-604. Sedgwick, Ellery, III. HLM, Ellery Sedgwick, and the First World War, Menckeniana, 68, 
1978, 1-4. Mencken wrote pro-Nietzsche, pro-German articles for the Atlantic, at the invitation of 
editor Sedgwick, who counted on solidifying his readers’ pro-English sentiments. The sinking of the 
Lusitania made both Mencken and Sedgwick reluctant to bandy war subjects further. M.E.B. 


See also 85-579. 
Arthur Miller 


85-605. Mathur, S. C. Arthur Miller’s Indebtedness to Henrik Ibsen, JES, 13, 1, 1981, 872-5. Miller 
was greatly influenced by Ibsen's attempts to put aside older dramatic methods of explanation and 
characterisation. As a result, Miller's plays do not suffer from the common failings and weaknesses of 
the realistic form. D.LB. 


85-606. O'Neal, Michael J. History, Myth, and Name Magic in Arthur Miller's THE CRUCIBLE, 
Clio, 12, 2, 1983, 111-22. Procter’s cry for his name at the end of THE CRUCIBLE points up Miller's 
historical and dramatic method as well as his theme. Miller treats history vertically, exposing recurrent 
pattern in human behavior, and horizontally, treating events as irreversible sequence. In crying for his 
name, Procter defies the community's magical-mythical view of the world that denies individuals 
power to act responsibly. Asserting his self-consciousness with his demand for his name, Procter 
elevates himself to the position of ethical agent. M.S.W. 


Henry Miller 


85-607. Gertz, Elmer. Censorship in Chicago: TROPIC OF CANCER, ICarbS, 3, 1, 1976, 49-59. 
[The lawyer for Grove Press and Henry Miller summarizes the litigation involved in the Illinois 
Supreme Court ruling in 1964 against censorship of Tropic of Cancer, one of the significant break- 
throughs for freedom of expression.] C.G.B. 


Margaret Mitchell 


85-608. Schefski, Harold K. Margaret Mitchell: GONE WITH THE WIND and WAR AND PEACE, 
SoSt, 19, 3, 1980, 243-60. The two novels present many similarities in genre, theme, character, and 
structure. Both contain features of the historical novel, family chronicle, and Bildungsroman; each 
presents a non-traditional view of history centered around an individual's reactions to social turmoil. 
Princess Mary and Melanie possess several qualities in common — love of children, Christian virtues, 
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physical plainness. Attention to historical accuracy, use of real people as basis for character, and the 
actual presence in the novel of war action comprise the major differences. Each writer wrote the final 
chapter first, and both novels begin quickly with a minimum of exposition. J.B.B. 


Martha Morton 


85-609. Gipson, Rosemary. Martha Morton: America's First Professional Woman Playwright, Ths, 
23, 2, 1982, 213-22. Morton (1870-1925) must be considered as a pioneering force in the American 
theatre. She was one of the first successful American woman playwrights, opened the American theatre 
to women-producers and directors, and by founding The Society of Dramatic Authors, which was later 
to merge with the American Dramatists Club to form the Society of American Dramatists and 
Composers, she also helped to overcome sexual prejudice in the American theatrical world. J.W. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


85-610. Froidevaux, Genevieve. Od se cache le détective dans LOLITA de Vladimir Nabokov? 
[Where is the detective hiding in Nabokov's LOLITA?], Élet, 1, 1983, 69-71. The true detective in 
Lolita is the reader, who must reread the text and discover that Quilty is not an illusion, nor Humbert a 
madman. (in French). G.P.W. 


85-611. Holmstrom, Jan. Aesthetic Bliss: A Note on Nabokov's Aesthetics, MSpr, 75, 2, 1981, 133-8. 
Fundamental to Nabokov's writing, his conception of literature, and his use of literary devices are the 
theories of the Russian formalists. As a consequence, Nabokov's writing reflects the belief that the 
meaning of the work is the way in which it is written — the sum of its devices. D.I.B. 


85-612. Overmeer, Roelof. PALE FIRE: The reader’s first move, Élet, 1, 1983, 73-8. Nabokov 
challenges the reader to re-read Pale Fire as a detective would, following up multiple intra- and 
extra-textual clues. G.P.W. 


Anais Nin 


85-613. Centing, Richard R. Writings about Anais Nin: An Eleventh Supplement to Rose Maric 
Cutting's ANAIS NIN: A REFERENCE GUIDE (Boston: G.K. Hall, 1978), Seahorse, 2, 1, 1983, 
10-2. [Annotated bibliography.] J.B.B. 


85-614. Centing, Richard R. Writings about Anais Nin: A Twelfth Supplement to Rose Marie 
Cutting's ANAIS NIN: A REFERENCE GUIDE (Boston: G.K. Hall, 1978), Seahorse, 2, 2, 1983, 


7-12. [Annotated bibliography.] J.B.B. 
85-615. Kraft, Barbara. Lux Aeterna Anais: A Memoir: Installment One, Seahorse, 2, 2, 1983, 1-5. 
[Kraft reflects on her friendship with Nin. ] J.B.B. 


85-616. Scholar, Nancy. Autobiography as Seduction, Seahorse, 2, 1, 1983, 1-4. In her Diary, ‘‘it is as 
if Nin were constantly scrutinizing her audience from backstage, planning the performance of her 
writings based on that scrutiny, to the neglect at times of the patient attention to craft requisite to a good 


literary performance." J.B.B. 

85-617. Scholar, Nancy. Linotte, Seahorse, 2, 2, 1983, 5-7. Nin's Diary provides a mirror for the 

idealized self. J.B.B. 
Frank Norris 


85-618. Davison, Richard Allen. Frank Norris and the Arts of Social Criticism, ALR, 14, 1, 1981, 
T1-89. Influences of Jean Millet's painting, ‘‘Man with the Hoe,’’ Markham's poem of the same name, 
and Presley's similar work appear in Norris's The Octopus. In turn, Norris’s influence is unmistakably 
evidenced in D. W. Griffith's film, A Comer in Wheat. Among these five artists, Norris is the most 
accomplished in stimulating art by art, and interplaying art, social considerations, and politics. His 
work merits further study in these areas: sources that he adapted and works that he inspired. B.C.G. 
85-619. McElrath, Joseph R., Jr. Allegory in Frank Norris's BLIX: Its Relevance to VANDOVER, 


MarkhamR, 8, Winter, 1979, 25-7. Norris' symbols serve as embellishments but are by no means 
subtle. J.B.B. 
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85-620. Ochisciaeger, Fritz H. An Additional Source for Frank Norris's A MAN'S WOMAN, ALR, 
13, 1, 1980, 93-6. In addition to George W. DeLong's account of his 1879-1881 Arctic exploration, 
Norris also used, for A Man's Woman, Hansen's Farthest North (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1897). From the latter, Norris took virtually intact passages recounting temperature and depth 
measurements, issuance of rations, and painstaking requirements of the ship's construction. This 
reflects Norris's artistic commitment to genuine realistic detail and scientific observation. B.C.G. 


85-621. Shroeder, John. The Shakespearian Plots of MCTEAGUE, ALR, 14, 2, 1981, 289-96. 
Shakespearian elements in Norris's McTeague, generally unremarked, are fourfold. Friendship's 
triumph over love, love's awakening, the miser's loss, the husband's revenge, artfully woven into the 
bare plot of drunkenness and wife-murder, raise the novel to high romantic drama. The dramatist's 
plays invoked are T.G. V., Dream, Merchant, and Othello. B.C.G. 


See also 85-512. 


Flannery O'Connor 


85-622. Park, Clara Claiborne. Crippled Laughter: Toward Understanding Flannery O'Connor, ASch, 
51, 2, 1982, 249-57. Despite the meticulousness of her craft, O' Connor consistently failed to convey 
her intended meanings to her readers, and her stories seem to shrink under her own explanations. Her 
letters shine with her extraordinary personality and should be taken as primary, with the fiction as a 
gloss upon them. The pervasive theme of her fiction is not the operation of grace but the humiliation of 
the proud. The violent means she chose to bridge the gap to her readers only made it wider. She died 
before succeeding in bringing the kingdom to life in her work. S.G.K. 


Eugene O'Neill 
85-623. Egri, Peter. The Dramatic Role of the Fog/Foghom Leitmotif in Eugene O'Neill's LONG 
DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT, Amst, 27, 4, 1982, 445-55. The Leitmotif is closely related to the 
central conflicts of the play: the antitheses of alienation and integration, illusion and reality, human 
aspirations and fate, material gain and spiritual loss, and love and hate. Fog and foghorn are not only 
elements of the dramatic action, but by virtue of their poetic overtones become many-faceted lyrical 
symbols. J.W. 


Ezra Pound 


85-624. Driscoll, John. Canto LX and Ezra Pound’s use of HISTOIRE GENERALE DE LA CHINE, 
SN, 50, 2, 1978, 215-32. The only source for Pound’s Cantos LIII - LXI is de Mailla’s Histoire. Pound 
shows interest in the personality of the Emperor Kang-hi, but his anti-Christian bias *'leads bim to skim 
over important details of the subject." Showing ‘‘unnecessary historical naivety,” Pound fails to 
carefully depict the role of the Jesuits at the emperor’s court. However, he does portray Chinese fears of 
European culture. His reliance on this single source makes it ‘‘hard to see three or four layers of style 
emerging from Canto LX,” as urged by Hugh Kenner, nor does his praise of 1 8th century China extend 
to the century as a whole. C.B. 


85-625. Russ, Lawrence. The Whole and the Flowing, Parabola, 8, 3, 1983, 82-7. Pound pointed out 
the tradition of American poetry as ‘‘not only the authors of medieval Europe, but poets as ‘primitive’ 
as the Beowulf bard and as foreign as the Chinese Li Po.” Contemporary poets use this tradition and 
reject the New Critics’ ‘‘insular enclave.” J.B.B. 


See also 85-238. 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
85-626. Cech, John. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings' THE SECRET RIVER: A Fairy Tale, a Place, a Life, 
SoSt, 19, 1, 1980, 29-38. A fairy tale written during the dark point in Rawlings's life, the story 
"*parallels and recapitulates Mrs. Rawlings's own creative dilemma. ”’ I.B.B. 


Isaac Rosenfeld 


85-627. Schechner, Mark. Introduction to Three Yiddish Fables by Isaac Rosenfeld, Prooftexts, 2, 2, 
1982, 131-45. Isaac Rosenfeld produced a small output of writing, but was a close friend of Bellow and 
Kazin and members of the Partisan Review group of writers and critics. In his brief lifetime he did not 
experience the doubts concerning Jewish identity which were widespread in his circle. Rosenfeld was 
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well-educated in Yiddish culture and literature and even produced parodies of T. S. Eliot together with 
Bellow. Rosenfeld also wrote one short story and three short fables in Yiddish that favorably compare 
to his work in English. The fables probably were written around 1948 and are allegories for Jewish 
behavior during the Holocaust, using an unusual Kafka-esque voice. [The texts of the fables follow. ] 
M.B. 


Judith Rossner 


85-628. Masters, Kathy. Theresa’s Split Personality in LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR, UPortR, 
35, 1, 1983, 27-32. To survive in today’s complex society, the individual must develop schizoid 
tendencies. Much 20th century American literature explores this problem through characters with split 
personality. Theresa's plight in Looking for Mr. Goodbar epitomises the dangers involved for the 
modern individual in trying to cope with life. P.H. 


J. D. Salinger 


85-629. Stashower, Daniel M. On First Looking into Chapman’s Holden: Speculations on a Murder, 
ASch, 52, 3, 1983, 373-7. Inspired by The Catcher in the Rye (1951), Mark David Chapman saw 
himself as the defender of innocence in his assassination of John Lennon, whom he believed about to be 
corrupted. Sharing the views of Holden Caulfield, Chapman admired Lennon's Salingeresque with- 
drawal from public life but later found Lennon listing dangerously toward commercialism. Chapman 
misread the novel, taking Holden's ''catcher'' speech as dogma and reading Allie Caulfield as the only 
character to have preserved innocence and thwarted phoniness, precisely because he is dead. S.G.K. 


Carl Sandburg 


85-630. Friberg, Ingegerd. The Clash of American Dreams in Carl Sandburg's Poetry, MSpr, 74, 1, 
1980, 3-22. Sandburg's particular brand of socialism grew out of the clash between the two American 
dreams: America as the Garden of Eden and America as the land of progress. He felt the pull of both 
ideals, and the call for a people demanding a socialist society echoes from all his poems. The central 
theme of his work is thus that of the free man calling for a society of free people. D.I.B. 


Karl Shapiro 


85-631. Shapiro, Karl. The Critic Outside, ASch, 50, 2, 1981, 197-210. As a critic, Shapiro has been 
at odds with most of the literary community. He came to criticism early, in Baltimore and under the 
spell of Mencken. The confluence of poetry, criticism, and politics was strong. His poetry was first 
published and lauded while he was serving abroad in World War II. Critics exert a decisive influence on 
growing poets. The two momentous events in Shapiro's career as a critic were his opposition to Pound's 
receiving the Bollingen Prize and his association with Melvin B. Tolson. The Creative Writing 
experiment has been a colossal failure. There is no audience for poetry. Meretricious, unskilled work is 
widespread, and so is cultural amnesia. Yet the solid achievements of modern poetry endure. S.G.K. 


Elizabeth Spencer 


85-632. Broadwell, Elizabeth Pell, and Ronald Wesley Hoag. A Conversation with Elizabeth Spencer, 
SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 111-30. [Spencer provides detailed analyses and evaluations of her fiction — its 
origins, intentions, themes, formal problems, characters, plots, symbols, influences, techniques — 
and comments on her becoming and developing as a writer, her relation to her fiction, the Southern 
experience, her use of myths and tales, her prose style, and her composing process.] B.K.H. 


Ann Stanford 


85-633. Hammond, Karla M. A Conversation with Ann Stanford, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 314-37. 
[Commenting upon her work (often upon particular poems or lines), Stanford discusses themes, 
intents, sources, influences, composing process, various technical concerns (open vs. closed form, line 
breaks, diction, figures of speech), use of myth, poetic preferences (including her interest in classical 
literature and themes), translation, and attitudes toward poetry: what it is, how it works, what its 
purposes are. Stanford also has occasion to respond to quoted remarks from critics (Jane Cooper, JoAn 
Johnstone, Stanley Coffman, Ann Hayes, Stanley Kunitz, Jess Bessinger, Albert Lorde, Denise 
Levertov, Vernon Young) regarding poetry generally and her work specifically.] B.K.H. 
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85-634. Johnstone, JoAn. On Ann Stanford, SoR, 18, 2, 1982, 280-5. If her poetry has moved away 
from the rhymes, meters, and themes Yvor Winters praised in 1937, it continues to manifest clarity, 
purity, ease, economy, restraint, and a ‘‘dynamic conversatism’’ that focuses upon ‘‘feminist concerns 
of long tenure'' and causes tradition to serve her rather than she it. B.K.H. 


John Steinbeck 


85-635. Ditsky, John. The Friend at the Round Table: A Note on Steinbeck's ACTS, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 
633-5. In The Acts of King Arthur and His Noble Knights, Steinbeck's friend, Webster F. (‘‘Toby’’) 
Street, appears as Sir Tobinus Streat de Montroy ''at roughly the point’’ where Steinbeck, who saw 
Lancelot as his ‘‘self-character,’’ tired of straight translation and expanded the text to include his own 
"commentary and actions.” D.H.C. 


Wallace Stevens 


85-636. Bump, Jerome. Stevens and Lawrence: The Poetry of Nature and the Spirit of the Age, SoR, 
18, 1, 1982, 44-61. Stevens's and Lawrence's nature poetry ‘‘asks us to determine the significance'' of 
literature's shift from traditional humanistic values to ''the imitation of science's apparent objectivity, 
abstraction, and rationality.'' Attacking the pathetic fallacy, overturning poetry’s traditional definition 
as ‘‘an unusual concentration of parallelism in thought and sound'' (in a poem like The Course of a 
Particular), Stevens’s negativistic new nature poetry illustrates his attunement to modem thought and 
modern literature’s infatuation with solipsism, decreation, nihilism, death. Lawrence, uncaught by 
outmoded scientific paradigms, defies this approach to nature, embracing metaphor and personifica- 
tion to present a ‘‘new environmental ethic’’ of active, loving communion with nature, his musical 
patterns making us receptive to the world's music. B.K.H. 


Hyemeyohsts Storm 


85-637. Smith, William F., Jr. A Modern Masterpiece: SEVEN ARROWS, MQ, 24, 3, 1983, 229-47. 
In this novel, Storm's vision and expression of traditional Indian culture are illustrated through a 
philosophical introduction, an episodic nature in plot and character, an integration of traditional Indian 
narrative, and character debates. C.B. 


Allen Tate 


85-638. Buffington, Robert. Allen Tate: Society, Vocation, Communion, SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 62-2. 
Tate's life and work as a man of letters reveal a writer who viewed literature as a vocation (an end to 
which one is called) and as a profession (involving a community of writers) dedicated to ''preserv[ing] 
the integrity, the purity, and the reality of language,” this duty forwarding the proper ends of social 
man (communion through love) insofar as the health of the general culture depends upon the health of 
*'the culture of language.'' B.K.H. 


Lionel Trilling 


85-639. Langbaum, Robert. Lionel Trilling in Retrospect, ASch, 52, 1, 1982/83, 132-8. (rev. -art., 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., Lionel Trilling: Mind and Character, Frederick Ungar, 1982; Lionel 
Trilling, The Words of Lionel Trilling, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, n.d.). Trilling learned aesthetic 
disinterestedness from Amold. He criticized liberalism in order to preserve it, concluding that 
liberalism's tendency toward abstraction threatened itself. Shoben is not equipped to assess Trilling's 
literary qualities. Trilling's early career at Columbia was difficult because of his Jewishness. He always 
questioned prevailing ideas. He wrote ‘‘as a man speaking to men about the urgency of human affairs,” 
and his best work might well survive. S.G.K. 


John Updike 


85-640. Hansen, Klaus P. Psychologie and religióse Typologie bei John Updike [Psychology and 
Religious Typology in John Updike], Amst, 27, 2, 1982, 119-39. Updike's new psychological realism 
reflects changes in the social consciousness of the American lower middle class during the 1960's and is 
related to the modern psychology of interpersonal communication. In addition, Updike utilizes a 
mythical superstructure to express a fundamental faith in creation. The relationship between the 
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psychological realism and the neo-orthodox religiosity of his writings works like the religious typology 
of Puritanism, but less convincingly and less effectively. (In German). J.W. 


Robert Penn Warren 


85-641. Clark, William Bedford. A Meditation on Folk-History: The Dramatic Structure of Robert 
Penn Warren's THE BALLAD OF BILLIE POTTS, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 635-45. The Ballad of Billie 
Potts is ''divisible into two distinct elements," narrative and reflective. The narrative sections contain 
""balladlike qualities’: ''a violent tale with tragic implications," frequent dialogue, vernacular 
language, and a refrain. The reflective (lyrical and introspective) sections with their Latinate diction, 
diversified vocabulary, and ‘‘poetic,’’ sometimes abstract, figures of speech belong to ‘‘a self- 
consciously ‘literary’ tradition.’’ For Warren, the narrative form alone is inadequate; the meditative 
sections raise the Potts legend to ‘‘universal significance." The unity of the poem depends upon its 
essentially dramatic form. D.H.C. 


85-642. Law, Richard, G. BROTHER TO DRAGONS: The Fact of Violence vs. the Possibility of 
Love, AL, 49, 4, 1978, 560-79. Brother to Dragons is ''as much an inquiry into the nature of love as a 
reconstruction of an ax murder.’’ Lewis’s crime (for which the ''dominant motive" is love) initiates ‘‘a 
wide-ranging dialogue'' between R.P.W., ''acynical realist,’’ and Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘a disillusioned 
idealist.” The universal need to understand human experience is present throughout the drama. Lucy's 
recognition that ‘‘one’s best gifts may kill or corrupt" ''frees her from the self-deceptions that limit the 
understandings of others." Brother to Dragons is a tuming point in Warren's work; he risks self- 
involvement through the autobiographical R.P.W. and ends the drama in ''joyous affirmation."' 
D.H.C. 


Eudora Welty 


85-643. MacKethan, Lucinda H. To See Things in Their Time: The Act of Focus in Eudora Welty’s 
Fiction, AL, 50, 2, 1978, 258-75. In Welty's fiction, place, in conjunction with reflection, can provide 
characters with a sense of ''lasting identity." ‘‘Place yields to time'' and is available as a ‘‘mechanism 
of insight'' only to those capable of ''seeing things in their own time.” Delta Wedding, The Golden 
Apples, Losing Battles, and The Optimist's Daughter dramatize the ‘‘act of focusing” through the 
interaction of four character groups: ''Objects,'' who function at the centers of the novels (e.g., George 
Fairchild in Wedding); "Insiders," who are spokesmen for place (e.g., the Fairchild aunts at 
Shellmound); ‘‘Outsiders,’’ who never belong (e.g., Gloria in Battles); and ‘‘Seers,’’ who are most 
important in the act of focusing (e.g., Laurel McKelva in Daughter). D.H.C. 


85-644. Moreland, Richard C. Community and Vision in Eudora Welty, SoR, 18, 1, 1982, 84-99. The 
poles of Welty's thematic contrasts — particularly the polarity of history and idea first discussed by 
Robert Penn Warren in 1944 — move further apart in her later work: The Golden Apples, The Ponder 
Heart, Losing Battles, and The Optimist's Daughter. Resolving this contrast (and others) becomes 
increasingly difficult and ironic as her artistic vision ‘‘of love and community, idea in history'' plunges 
deeper into ‘‘the devouring river of experience,’’ fact, and time, heightening her awareness of ‘‘the 
isolation and limitation of that vision'' and of how any resolution misrepresents “‘the living mystery of 
these contrasts.” B.K.H. 


85-645. Weiner, Rachel V. Eudora Welty's THE PONDER HEART: The Judgment of Art, SoSt, 19, 
3, 1980, 261-73. Edna Earle presents the window through which the reader sees ‘‘what she has seen 
happening to the region which had bred her, fed her stories, nurtured her art.” J.B.B. 


Edith Wharton 


85-646. Murad, Arlene. Edith Wharton and Ethan Frome, MLS, 13, 3, 1983, 90-103. The emotional 
turmoil through which Wharton lived in the year of the publication of Ethan Frome (1911) accounts not 
only for its inconsistencies, but for its greatness. The reason why she is placed on the heights as a 
creative writer along with Hawthorne and James is certainly in part because of her superb creation of the 
heavy-laden, solid, and monumental Ethan Frome. Because she could identify so closely with his 
pathos and grief, she was able to bring him to life. E.L.S. 
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85-647. Price, Alan. Lily Bart and Carrie Meeber: Cultural Sisters, ALR, 13, 2, 1980, 238-45. Lily the 
leisure class heroine and Carrie who begins as her working class counterpart are products of an 
acquisitive culture, conditioned to see themselves as decorative objects — possessions. These women, 
products, acceptors, and victims of the social upheaval of the late 19th-century are ground beneath it. 
Lily occasionally manifests independence and a moral stature which ennobles her suffering, but her 
efforts to make her way remain futile. B.C.G. 


85-648. Schriber, Mary Suzanna. Edith Wharton and the French Critics, 1906-1937, ALR, 13, 1, 
1980, 61-72. The French quickly accorded Edith Wharton enthusiastic praise, primarily for her insights 
regarding the American spirit and for her technical skills. Her fiction combined for them the precise 
observation and attention to detail of the naturalists, and the complex and synthesizing vision of the 
classicists. After World War I, newer writers took the limelight and Wharton was held in steadfast, if 
quiet, loyal esteem. [Thirty-nine items of French criticism on Edith Wharton, 1906-1937, are append- 
ed.] B.C.G. 


Tennessee Williams 


85-649. Rader, Dotson. The Last Years of Tennessee Williams, Esquire, 100, 12, 1983, 316-18,21. 
Dossier (biography), p. 322. Daily writing and swimming kept Williams alive ‘‘as long as it could.” 
One became accustomed to his self-destructive use of drugs and alcohol (needed to protect his 
vulnerability), his laughter in hysteria, and his rages followed by remorse. Public contempt (seen, for 
example, in reviews of his later plays) pained him, and he came to hate critics. ‘‘Our greatest 
playwright,” he none-the-less thought himself, at the end, a failure whose plays were destined to 
oblivion and whose fame (if any) would rest upon his poetry. Because Williams freed the American 
theater from Puritanism and middleclass smugness, his importance in theatrical history is great. J.S.P. 


William Carlos Williams 


85-650. Monteiro, George. The Doctor's Black Bag: William Carlos Williams’ Passaic River Stories, 
MLS, 13, 1, 1983, 77-84. Williams's profession placed him in a vulnerable position as a participant- 
observer. He was both doer and maker, contemplator and actor, a poet-physician. These identities 
shape his “‘doctor’’ stories, four of which, spanning his career as a writer, are representative of his 
interests and techniques. These are The Use of Force, Jean Beicke, A Night in June, and Comedy 
Entombed: 1930. Williams's aesthetic impulse was often at odds with his doctor's scientific training. 
The doctor in him feared the order which breeds chaos; the artist in him hoped that his skill and vision 
would create a new order. E.L.S. 


85-651. Stone, John. A Lifetime of Careful Listening: A Centennial Retrospective on the Work of 
William Carlos Williams (1883-1963), JAMA, 250, 11, 1983, 1421-5. Williams had two full careers 
and felt that they complemented each other. He wrote in the language of and about subjects of daily 
American life so that his poetry would speak to its readers. J.B.B. 


See also 85-690. 


Edmund Wilson 


85-652. Updike, John. Edmund Wilson and the Landscape of Literature, Esquire, 100, 12, 1983, 
428-30. Dossier (biography), p. 431. Wilson, a B. A. who knew eight foreign languages (four of them 
self-taught), read ommivorously and in his criticism communicated the pleasure that literature gives. 
After 1930, his bibliography replaces his biography, as he became increasingly prolific in literary 
criticism. He had the virtues of ‘‘industriousness, enthusiasm, directness, [and] integrity” associated 
with an older America. i J.S.P. 


Yvor Winters 


85-653. Baker, Howard. The Gyroscope, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 735-57. [Baker takes a retrospective look 
at the literary quarterly edited by himself, Janet Lewis, and Winters through its four-issue run between 
1929 and 1930. He discusses The Gyroscope’s origin and purpose (as response to the times and forum 
for Winters's developing aesthetic, which be assesses), its contents (with special attention to Winters's 
contributions), its contributors and literary off-shoots (particularly Magazine, which Baker edited 
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between 1933 and 1935), its editorial standards, and its classical bent. Baker ends with a reading of 
Winters’s sonnet Apollo and Daphne as exemplifying his poetic practice and with a short tribute to the 
recently deceased Clayton Stafford. ] B.K.H. 


85-654. Baxter, John. Can Winters Mean What He Says?, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 833-50. [Rev. -art., The 
Collected Poems of Yvor Winters, Carcanet Press, 1978; Thomas Parkinson, Hart Crane and Yvor 
Winters: Their Literary Correspondence, Univ. of California Pr., 1978.] These two books raise the 
important issue of Winters’s sincerity. His poems show he managed through his method to combine 
perceptions and meanings without sentimentality or obscurantism, attaining the sincere speech discern- 
ible (following F. R. Leavis’ definition of sincerity) in his understanding of others and of his culture as 
well as of himself. Parkinson’s book reveals Winters learning sincerity in collaboration with Crane. 
Although his dealings with Crane severely tested his sincerity, Winters retained it by remaining true to 
the spirit of the correspondence, whereas Crane lapsed into insincerity by violating this spirit. B.K.H. 


85-655. Brown, Ashley. The Critical Legacy of Yvor Winters, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 729-34. Winters 
wrote much that should still claim our attention. His books and essays offer lastingly indispensible 
comments on individual poets, historic trends, and general topics (for example, his remarks on satire, 
the plain style, free verse, the heroic couplet, and the power of ''controlled association’). B.K.H. 


85-656. Cassity, Turner. Notes from a Conservatory, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 694-706. [A former student 
reminisces about Winters’ career, poetics, and success and failure as teacher, critic, poet.) B.K.H. 


85-657. Comito, Terry. Winters’ BRINK, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 851-72. Winters’s only story, The Brink 
of Darkness (1932; rev. 1947), treats the ‘‘perpetually present possibility” of ‘‘the irrational in nature 
and in man,” exploring the nature of identity, the ambiguous ''demonism'' of the world threatening 
identity, the self's precariousness and effortful maintenance, and the consequences of surrendering the 
boundaries established between self and world by rationality, by human values and needs. B.K.H. 


85-658. Davie, Donald. Yvor Winters and the History of Ideas, SoR, 17,4, 1981, 723-8. Surrendering 
the literary historian's proper ''privileges and duties’’ to consider poetry in the context of intellectual 
history while excluding from consideration ''all other kinds of history’’ subverted Winters’ priorities 
and taste. The Forms of Discovery (1967) represents the ‘‘disastrous end'' of Winters’ systematization 
and theorization. B.K.H. 


85-659. Davis, Dick. Tuming Metaphysician: Winters' Change of Direction, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 
781-802. Metaphysical, rather than purely technical, reasons motivated Winters's move from free- 
verse imagism to traditional forms. His revised perceptions of life and of poetry's function sprang from 
personal experience of ''metaphysical horror," which caused him to fear unevaluated emotion, 
submersion in ''undifferentiated Being,’’ surrender to impulse, and their literary manifestations. 
Combatting this horror required discipline, will, reason; aesthetically, this meant clear thought, 
controlled form, a logical poetic method. What his revised metaphysics entailed and how it developed 
can be discerned by examining his prose, particularly ‘‘Statement of Purpose” (1920), ‘“The Extention 
and Reintegration of the Human Spirit'' (1929), '*Notes on Contemporary Criticism" (1929), and the 
three Hart Crane essays (1927, 1930, 1947). B.K.H. 


85-660. D'Evelyn, Thomas. The Brink of Darkness: Mallarmé and Winters, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 
887-906. As The Brink of Darkness and several early poems reveal, Winters developed his ''post- 
symbolist method’’ —one allowing him both to express and to evaluate experience, including experi- 
ence of symbolist mental states — by facing ‘‘the temptation to pure poetry.’’ However, it must also be 
noted that in equating certain characteristics of pure poetry with Mallarmé, Winters misread him, for 
as crucial poems (like Cantique de Saint Jean and the second sonnet of Triptyche) suggest, Mallarmé 
often ‘‘enacts the very agony of depersonalization and reintegration that Winters does..."  B.K.H. 


85-661. Fields, Kenneth. Forms of the Mind: The Experimental Poems of Yvor Winters, SoR, 17, 4, 
1981, 938-63. Winters's early poetry — that included, for instance, in The Magpie's Shadow (1922) 
and The Bare Hills (1927) — shares many features with early 20th-century experimental work 
produced by Williams, Stevens, and Pound, Winters's ‘‘most immediate sources'' (along with Ernest 
Fenollosa, the French symbolists, and American Indian poetry). Informed by a modern distrust of the 
mind, ''an idea of the mind as the creator of arbitrary relationships,” fictitious and divorced from 
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objective reality, Winters's early poems — by turns solipsistic, pantheistic, deterministic — embody 
private visions free of doctrine and abstraction, tonally often hallucinatory or mystical, and character- 
ized formally by associationism, juxtaposition, the ‘‘reasoned derangement” of ''elimination,"' 
fragmentation and reconstitution, fused or dissociated momentary perceptions, and imagistic concen- 
tration and precision. B.K.H. 


85-662. Finlay, John. The Unfleshed Eye: A Reading of Yvor Winters' TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, SoR, 
17, 4, 1981, 873-86. To the Holy Spirit (1946), ‘‘a summary of Winters's entire poetic career'' and his 
most complete statement on the question of God's existence, maintains a reluctantly assumed bat for 
Winters logically necessary position of theistic absolutism, wherein God equals ‘‘pure mind,” 
Winters's definition of divine essence. In so defining God, the poem addresses important related issues 
concerning rationality, evil, death, the primacy of essence, and the relationships between mind and 
body, both and the world, the world and God, God and human intellect. B.K.H. 


85-663. Guerard, Albert. The Voice of Passionate Control, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 716-22. Passion 
**controlled [but] not annulled'' characterizes Winters's authorial voice, which sounds through his 
poetry, criticism, and single short story, The Brink of Darkness. This voice manifests ''an intense fear 
of disorder, unreason, and the loss of identity,” making it important for Winters to measure, define, 
and judiciously and dramatically balance praise and blame. B.K.H. 


85-664. Gunn, Thom. On a Drying Hill, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 681-93. [Gunn recalls studying ender 
Winters and comments on Winters's character, poetic tastes and critical attitudes, pedagogy, attrac- 
tions as teacher and importance in Gunn's own life and work.] B.K.H. 


85-665. Levin, David. A Historical Reconsideration of MAULE'S CURSE, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 803-13. 
Although published before much of the best scholarship appeared and occasionally undermined by 
misapprehensions, oversimplifications, and a ‘‘narrow version'' of Puritan thought, Maule’s Curse 
(1938) remains a useful study of the moral obscurity Hawthorne, Cooper, Poe, Emerson, Melville, 
Jones Very, Dickinson, and Henry James inherited from Puritan ethics: of the relation of defective 
reasoning and morality to aesthetic or technical defects: and of these writers' literary achievements 
despite their ‘‘obscurantist’’ practices. B.K.H. 


85-666. Oliver, Raymond. Yvor Winters and tbe English Renaissance, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 758-80. 
Although Winters also wrote free and ''*post-symbolist'' verse, his plain style poetry, which comprises 
roughly a third of his Collected Poems, stands '*as in a sense archetypal for his whole poetic output after 
1928..." Avoiding slavish imitation, these poems, although partly modem regarding subject and 
method, share with English Renaissance plain-style poetry various technical, thematic, temperamen- 
tal, and philosophic features that Winters mastered, assimilated, and adapted to his own purposes. 
B.K.H. 


85-667. Peterson, Douglas. The Poetry of Yvor Winters: The Achievement of a Style, SoR, 17, 4, 
1981, 907-37. With poetry his ‘ ‘principal means of thinking his way out of the prison of...consciousness’’ 
and of defining the world and his place within the **Community of Western Man,’’ Winters, motivated 
always by epistemological and ontological ‘‘changes of focus and perspective,” struggled to achieve 
an appropriate style, which he found in his ‘‘post-symbolist method.’’ Informed by tradition, able to 
address both public and private concerns, to accommodate ‘‘sensory observation’’ and emotion while 
"reason[ing] to conclusions,” to surmount nominalism, and to evaluate imaged experience, this 
method allowed Winters to escape a ‘‘self-isolating subjectivism’’ (solipsistic or pantheistic) and to 
comprehend ‘‘self in terms of its relationship to the opposed continua, natural process and civiliza- 
tion..." B.K.H. 


85-668. Powell, Grosvenor. Yvor Winters: Poet Against Grammatology, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 814-32. 
Recent trends in literary theory and practice (structuralism, deconstructionism, reader respcnse 
criticism) represent merely the latest manifestations of Romantic-modernist attitudes that, by cultivat- 
ing a solipsistic regress of self-consciousness and favoring indeterminacy, negate human values, 
pervert the proper function of literature and its criticism, and, foregoing ''genuine critical judgment,” 
sanction only certain (established) kinds of texts while devaluing or misreading all others. Wintezs's 
work opposed such attitudes and their consequences, which he found wrong-headed and pernicicus, 
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and called for ‘‘a revolution in literary taste,” a reevaluation of the accepted canon and of the aesthetic, 
epistemological, and ontological prejudices and expectations of our age. B.K.H. 


85-669. Shankman, Steven. Rationalism Ancient and Modern, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 972-82. A close 
reading of Winters's poem An Elegy (for the U.S.N. Dirigible, Macon) (1941) reveals a powerful 
critique of rationalism ("purely quantitative, calculating reason'") similar to Sophocles's and Thucydides's 
analyses of Athenian rationalism. Suggesting that modern man's enthrallment to technology and to the 
**dream of mastering the material world'' has displaced awareness of the need for spiritual salvation, 
Winters's poem examines ‘‘what rationality is not.'' B.K.H. 


85-670. Stanford, Donald E. Yvor Winters in the Academic Bower, SoR, 17, 4, 1981, 711-15. 
Perceptive, opinionated, controversial always, Winters produced enduring practical criticism informed 
by sound, coherent general principles. His insistence on the need for evaluation relates directly to his 
philosophic absolutism and places him in opposition to today's advocates of cultural relativism (for 
example, the Yale Deconstructionists). B.K.H. 


85-671. Wilmer, Clive. Adventurer in Living Fact: The Wilderness in Winters' Poetry, SoR, 17, 4, 
1981, 964-71. Many of Winters's poems engage the American frontier as, in its unknown otherness, 
representative nature. Into this otherness the poet as mental frontiersman journeys — a quest both 
interna] and external — to explore the world's true nature through rational intelligence, which 
heroically attempts to penetrate nature’s fearsome mystery and to make it ‘‘available to conscious- 
ness." B.K.H. 


Richard Wright 


85-672. Coles, Robert A. Richard Wright's THE OUTSIDER: A Novel in Transition, MLS, 13, 3, 
1983, 53-61. This novel (1953) marks a transition between Wright's earlier and later works; it displays 
his continued preoccupation with both political ideology and existentialism; and, despite some critics’ 
remarks, it does not mark a decline in his literary career. Wright’s years of self-imposed exile in Europe 
immediately preceding the publication of this novel were not an end to his quest. Rather, the exile 
forced him to search for practical alternatives to living in any modern industrialized society. For 
Wright, the transition documented in this novel marks other transitions which are partially documented 
in his shift from fiction to non-fiction in his later work. E.L.S. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Drama 


85-673. Gannon, Barbara C. Little Theatre in America, 1890-1920, BB, 40, 3, 1983, 189-92. For 
students of amateur dramatics this bibliography provides a list of works principally covering the period, 
1890-1920. It consists of books, periodicals, newspapers and dissertations. A.LD. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


85-674. Bennett, Lec Shaw. Modern Civil War Novels: The Still Unwritten War?, SoSt, 19, 2, 1980, 
105-27. Ten novels **manage to uncover and imaginatively convey some of the war's most significant 
meanings; their several angles of vision can guide us to more profound insights in our contemplation of 
the Civil War.” J.B.B. 


. 85-675 McFague, Sallie. The Parabolic in Faulkner, O'Connor, and Percy, NDEJ, 15, 2, 1983, 49-66. 
Southern novelists Faulkner, O'Connor, and Percy employ parables to explore the mystery of reality. 
The Bear, The Violent Bear It Away and The Moviegoer use distortion, violence, freaks, the 
supernatural, the grotesque, and extravagance. Faulkner writes Southern Parables; O'Connor writes 
Christian parables; Percy writes existential parables. M.E.B. 


85-676. Neugeboren, Jay. Story, ASch, 52, 3, 1983, 396-406. The first decade of Story, 1931-41, was 
its great period. Coedited by Martha Foley and Whitman Burnett, it discovered and published many 
important writers. No such magazines, joining high culture to a wide audience, now exist, for serious 
fiction is no longer considered a popular medium. Examination of its issues, and related activities like 
book publishing, contests, and radio programs, reveals an ambitious, earnest, sometimes uneven 
operation. Foley left Story in 1941, and it finally folded in 1964. Story was remarkable for its openness 
to new writers and forms, the talents of its editors, and its extraordinary success. Fiction no longer 
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scems as important to publishers or the public because of a decline in the belief in privacy and in the 
imagination. . S.G.K. 


See also 85-528, 547. 
Twentieth Century U.S. General 


85-677. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, OQ, 26, 4, Win., 1983, 142. Cuyahoga Review, a 
"scholarly journal published in association with Cuyahoga Community College," in its first issue (Sp. 
1983) published the papers read at a conference there on St. Gall and the Middle Ages in October, 1982. 
Future issues will deal with the technique of the short story and impact of science and technology in 
Orwellian 1984. J.S.P. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Africa Poetry 


85-678. Mezu, S. Okechukwu. Poetry and Revolution in Modern Africa, AffWS, 1973, 91-108. (repr. 
trom Black Academy Review, 1:1, Spring 1970). The evolution of African poetry covers three eras: 
pre-colonial, colonial, and post-independence. The pre-colonial tradition was oral and collective in that 
everyone participated, and the audience was as active as the artists. In the colonial period, poetry 
moved away from creative community expression and became instead a revolt against oppression. 
Post-independence poetry tends to be personal rather than collective, and individual and introspective 
rather than revolutionary. Over all are the linguistic difficulties attendant on expressing the African soul 
in European languages. E.E.W. 


Africa General 


85-679. Achebe, Chinua. The Novelist as Teacher, AfrWS, 1973, 1-4. (repr. from New Statesman, 
Jan. 29, 1965, 161-2). As the sensitive point of his community, the writer must remain free to disagree 
with his society, or to rebel against it if necessary. The novelist cannot excuse himself from tasks of 
re-education and regeneration, particularly in a newly emergent nation. E.E.W, 


85-680. Achebe, Chinua. The Role of the Writer in a New Nation, AfrWS, 1973, 7-13. (Repr. from 
Nigeria Magazine, 81, 1964, 157-60). When two societies once strangers begin to mix and form a new 
nation, its writers must be concerned with the resultant confusion of values. In their dramatically 
changing world, African writers must be patient and disciplined to pursue excellence, extend the 
frontiers of the English language to express African thought-patterns, recreate the African cultures of 
the past, and produce an enriching culture of the present. E.E.W. 


85-681. Achebe, Chinua. Where Angels Fear to Tread, AfrWS, 1973, 4-7. (repr. from Nigeria 
Magazine, 75, 1962, 61-2). African literature and African writers must be judged by the same 
standards of stringent criticism as are applied to authors and works in other literatures of the world. 
African writers do not oppose criticism, but they do oppose being judged by special critical standards 
designed for them by critics who know little about them. E.E.W. 


85-682. Ebeogu, A. N. African Literature: Regional, National and Ethnic Imperatives, Ariel, 14, 2, 
1983, 21-33. Although African literature can no longer be defined on the basis of colonial antecedents, 
the problem of whether it is best articulated as regional, national or ethnic remains. A preliminary 
definition must be viewed from four perspectives: (1) works written in a colonial language (French, 
English, Portuguese) which embody European cultural values of that colonial language; (2) literature of 
aregion (West Africa, Central Africa) or racial domination (Arab, black or western); (3) new national 
literatures (Nigerian), either in the colonial or native language (Yoruba, Hausa, Igbo); and (4) works in 
an ethnic language (Amharic, Zulu, Xhosa and Southern Sotho). Diverse transliterative traits of 
contemporary African writers show in their use of a language not indigenous to them. F.A. 


85-683. Golliet, Jacques. The Writers Speak, AfrWS, 1973, 148-64. (repr. from African Literature 
and the Universities, Ibadan University Press, 1965, 56-73). [Interview: Golliet interviewed a panel 
composed of Sembéne Ousmane, Cheikh Hamidou Kane, Ousmane Socé, Tchicaya U Tam'si, 
Camara Laye, Birago Diop, and Abdou Anta Ka.] At its inception, negritude was position, a 
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breastplate against oppressive colonialism. Today, however, negritude has no future. African writers 
need not shut themselves away in a black world but must open themselves to all races and languages in a 
cosmopolitan literary world. E.E.W. 


85-684. Kane, Cheikh Hamidou. The African Writer and His Public, AfrWS, 1973, 53-72. (repr. from 
Présence Africaine, English Edition XXX, 58, 1966). African writers serve a dual public, African and 
European. To publish, they must try to express African reality in a borrowed European language and 
meet European tastes set in nonAfrican literary forms, a situation which puts great stress on writers. 
Relationships of almost total subordination to European critics alienate African writers from their 
rightful African public. E.E.W. 


85-685. Mazrui, Ali A. The Patriot as an Artist, AfrWS, 1973, 73-90. (repr. from Black Academy 
Review, 1:1, Spring 1970). Three aspects forge a strong relationship between patriotism and literature 
in East Africa. First, writing is a response of nationalism to the prior humiliation under colonialism. 
Second, in a search for self-concepts East African authors writing autobiographically made negritude a 
meeting point between nationalism and anthropology. Finally, the interplay between national senti- 
ment and literary expression links African works to the literature of the rest of the world. E.E.W. 


85-686. Nkosi, Lewis, and Joseph Kariuki. Relating Literature and Life, AfrWS, 1973, 118-26. (repr. 
from Negro Digest, 15:9, July 1966, 39-46). [Interview with David Rubadiri] Although African writers 
are urged to write from African tradition, the forms and languages they must use for publication are 
European. They need to develop new forms altogether for writing verse, drama, and fiction, and new 
standards of critical appraisal for their writing. In addition, African literature should be taught in 
African schools. E.E.W. 


85-687. Okara, Gabriel. African Speech...English Words, AfrWS, 1973, 137-9. (repr. from Transi- 
tion III, 10, 1963, 15-16). To utilize African ideas, philosophy, folklore, and imagery, the African 
writer must translate them almost literally from the native African into whatever European language he 
is using as a medium of expression. Such writing adds vigor and life to the language while reflecting the 
native culture. E.E.W. 


85-688. Rubadiri, David. Why African Literature?, AfrWS, 1973, 140-7. (repr. from Transition, 
4-15, 1964, 39-42). Africa's literature of protest and assertion has lacked balanced sensitivity, and 
much sentiment about negritude is mawkish. Romanticism, spontaneous drama, and a courageous 
fatalism pervade the African character; and these positive aspects should be uppermost in African 
literature. E.E.W. 


AUSTRALIA 
H. M. Green 


85-689. Clark, Richard C., and Henry Paolucci. The Achievement of H. M. Green, RNL, 11, 1982, 
235-49. (rev. -art., H. M. Green, A History of Australian Literature: Pure and Applied, Sydney, 
Robertson, 1961). Defining literature in a narrowly pure sense as imaginative writing, Green published 
his Outline of Australian Literature (1930), a work that established him as the dean of Australian critics. 
Thirty years later, he published his monumental A History of Australian Literature (1961) which 
defined literature in the broadest possible sense and aroused critics to controversy that continues today. 

E.E.W. 


A. D. Hope 


85-690. Paolucci, Anne, and Henry Paolucci. Poet Critics on the Frontiers of Literature: A. D. Hope, 
T. S. Eliot, and William Carlos Williams, RNL, 11, 1982, 146-91. Although they differed significant- 
ly, three poets — one from Australia, another a colossus astride the North Atlantic, and a third a 
physician in New Jersey — were alike in that not only did they represent their distinctive literary 
traditions, they also became outstanding literary critics. E.E.W. 


Patrick White 


85-691. Beston, John. The Making of the Artist in Patrick White, CNIE, 1, 1, 1982, 86-93. A pattern 
involving a dominating and destructive mother and an artistic son emerges in White's novels, 
specifically The Eye of the Storm, The Vivisector, Voss, and The Aunt's Story. L.R. 
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85-692. Colmer, John. The Quest Motif in Patrick White, RNL, 11, 1982, 193-210. White uses 
allegory and symbolism to explore the ramifications of impossible choice and possible unity through 
duality. Master themes of choice and identity, and the quest for unity and permanence, run through his 
fiction. E.E.W. 


85-693. Giddey, Ernest. Le miroir des illusions dans THE EYE OF THE STORM de Patrick White 
[The mirror of illusions in Patrick White's EYE OF THE STORM], Élet, 1, 1983, 79-89. Most of the 
characters in The Eye of the Storm are projections of real-life persons known to Patrick White, 
including himself, and they all have illusions as to their own reality. Hence the importance of the 
theatre, of dolls, jewels and mirrors in the novel. (In French). G.P.W. > 


85-694. Knox-Shaw, Peter H. ''The Country of the Mind’’: Exploration as Metaphor in VOSS, CNIE, 
1, 2, 1982, 202-25. By relating an individual's inwardness to the environmental space (double 
exposure of mind and landscape) in the beginning of Voss, White advances the exploratory metaphor 
establishing the equation of spatial and psychological exploration. Through symbolic language and 
dreams, Voss's quest is self-exploration revealed in a statement appearing towards the novel's close: 
knowledge comes of torture in the ''country of the mind." L.R. 


Australia Bibliography 


85-695. Kiernan, Brian. Bibliographical Spectrum: What Is Australian Literature?, RNL, 11, 1982, 
211-34. Literary criticism spanning half a century continues the debate over how to judge Australian 
literature, its definition, its relation to society, its character, its culture, and its place in the world of 
letters. E.E.W. 


Australia General 


85-696. Berndt, Catherine, and Ronald Berndt. Aboriginal Australia: Literature in an Oral Tradition, 
RNL, 11, 1982, 39-63. The Australian Aborigines had no written language; thus the most authentically 
Australian literature is oral and difficult to recapture. A study of selected myths and tales shows their 
creativity, innovation, and tradition, and indicates that the oral literature of Aboriginal Australia is not 
qualitatively different from its counterparts elsewhere. E.E.W. 


85-697. Clark, Manning. The Forerunners, RNL, 11, 1982, 16-38. Australian literature is a response 
to a strange new physical environment, a new social setting, and the values needed for surviving in a 
harsh new world. The first vivid reports from the new land came from Dutch and English seamen, to be 
followed by 19th-century colonial writing and 20th-century literature. E.E.W. 


85-698. Dobrez, L. A. C. Australia and the Legend of the Forties, RNL, 11, 1982, 114-45. Quantity 
and diversity, from Expressionism to Surrealism, marked a creative outburst in Australian literature 
following the Second World War, as shown in the works of selected poets and of novelists Patrick 
White and Christina Stead, among others. E.E.W. 


85-699. Heseltine, Harry. The Uncertain Self: Notes on the Development of Australian Literary Form, 
RNL, 11, 1982, 85-113. Australian writers of the 19th-century, searching for ways to express the 
greatness and isolation of life in the newly colonized land, showed marked insecurity of self and 
unevenness of achievement. By the mid-20th century, however, Australian literature came confidently 
into its own in all genres. E.E.W. 


85-700. Paolucci, Anne. The ''Coming of Age’’ of Australian Literature, RNL, 11, 1982, 11-15. 1 
Australian literature appeared initially in print during the first decade of the 19th century. Since that 
time, it has had its epic novelists and its lyric poets. Today it is on the threshold of producing genuine 
drama, thus completing the range of genres. E.E.W. 


85-701. Wallace-Crabbe, Chris. The Legend of the Legend of the Nineties, RNL, 11, 1982, 64-84. In 
the legendary decade of the Australian 1890s, the dominant economic pattern was depression after 
affluence, large urban but provincial populations, and turbulent labor unionism. The dominant literary 
influences were European naturalism and materialism. From this background emerged journalists, Arras ' 

G. Stephens and Henry Lawson, novelist Joseph Furphy, and symbolist poet Christopher Brennans NI Q^ 





Successive 20th-century critical works appraise the legend. Ed. ae 
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CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 


85-702. Clark, Meera T. Margaret Atwood’s SURFACING: Language, Logic, and the Art of Fiction, 
MLS, 13, 3, 1983, 3-15. In this novel, Atwood makes her narrative technique embody her views on the 
nature of language. Her narrative technique becomes paradigmatic of the relationship between 
lenguage, logic, and external reality. Surfacing serves as an artful demonstration of the inherent 
capacity of language to destroy external reality and at the same time create a new reality. — E.L.S. 


85-703. Jamkhandi, Sudhakar R. An Interview with Margaret Atwood, CNIE, 2, 1, 1983, 1-6. [This 
interview with Atwood includes the following comments: the history of Canadian novels published in 
Canada by Canadian publishers is recent, beginning in the 1960s; in Atwood's works the settings are 
real, the characters are pastiche, and the plots are fictitious; Canadians are becoming interested in 
novels from Latin America, Africa, India, and East Europe; trying consciously to manipulate the 
audience interferes with the integrity of what an author is trying to do; and Atwood regards herself as an 
Observer of society not a propagandist.] L.R. 


85-704. Monkman, Leslie. The Poetry of Margaret Atwood: An Introduction, PoetW, 18, 1, 1982, 
83-92. Atwood spearheaded a renascence in Canadian poetry in the sixties. Although she also wrote 
novels and short stories, her poetry is best known there. She is consciously Canadian — stressing that 
nation's differences from the United States and Europe, the vastness of the land and its animal life, and 
the general fragmentation of both country and self. P.G.D. 


85-705. Wilson, Sharon R. The Fragmented Self in LADY ORACLE, CNIE, 1, 1, 1982, 50-85. 
Atwood's third novel, Lady Oracle, can be analyzed in terms of the author's usual theme of the 
fragmented self and the fear of disappearing into a void. This novel can also be viewed in light of ‘‘ego 
psychology in reference to the novel's narration, genre, structure, characterization, and imagery.” 

L.R. 


A. M. Klein 


85-706. Caplan, Usher. Introduction to A. M. Klein's THE BIBLE'S ARCHETYPICAL POET, 
Prooftexts, 2, 2, 1982, 123-30. Klein was an important Canadian Jewish poet and essayist whose career 
was cut short by illness. Recently essays have been reprinted from the Canadian Jewish Chronicle, 
which he edited. The Bible's Archetypical Poet was one of Klein's last essays and, on the biographical 
level, treats Klein's increasing frustrations as a writer. The story of Joseph as related in the essay is 
difficult to separate from Klein's increasing paranoia. The Jewish poet is shown as torn between 
freedom from his people and allegiance to them. [The text of the essay follows.] M.B. 


Margaret Laurence 


85-707. Fabre, Michel. Text, Mini-text and Micro-text: The Forms and Functions of Narrative Units in 
Margaret Laurence's THE DIVINERS, CNIE, 1, 2, 1982, 166-90. Laurence adapts a number of 
techniques in order to categorize the later novels of the Manawaka cycle into '*audio-visual'' fiction. 
She relies upon voice and picture (dialogue, interior monologue and striking vignettes), and structur- 
ally arranges the novel into narrative blocks of mini- or micro-texts (‘‘text’’ refers to the novel, 
*‘mini-texts’’ signals self-contained sections defined by title, and ‘‘micro-texts’’ is any linguistic 
construct such as word, sentence, paragraph, or section). The meaning and understanding of the novel 


is tied up in the presence and interrelationship of the diverse elements of the volume. L.R. 
Canada General 

See 85-249. 

GHANA 
Ayi Kwei Armah 


85-708. Aidoo, Ama Ata. No Saviours, AfrWS, 1973, 14-18. (repr. from New African, 52, 1969). 
The novel The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born is a Third-World tale of bitterness in which author 
Armah makes the symbol of physical decay a merciless condemnation of the Ghanaian political 
corruption and degeneration that is the aftermath of British colonialism. The worth of such literary 
purgation depends on whether one believes that truth in writing can effect social change. E.E.W. 
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GUYANA 
Wilson Harris 


85-709. Durix, Jean-Pierre. Along Jigsaw Trail: An Interpretation of HEARTLAND, CNIE, 1, 2, 
1982, 127-46. Heartland prolongs the ''Guiana Quartet'' because it develops and synthesizes features 
(characters, locale, and narrative approach) already apparent in the four volumes. The protagonist, 
Zechariah Stevenson junior, instigates a series of catastrophes through his reckless behavior and 
becomes lost in the Guiana bush after taking up a job there in an attempt to right the wrongs. The 
thematic argument of the novel is underlined in three poems which conclude Heartland. L.R. 


INDIA 


Bhabani Bhattacharya 


85-710. Arulandram, H. G. S. Bhabani Bhattacharya's Warld View, CNIE, 2, 1, 1983, 39-64. 
Bhattacharya, an historian by training and author of a number of short stories, six novels, and two 
books on Mahatma Gandhi, has established a world view with man as the central focus. His studies and 
travels in Europe, England, and America, his association with British intellectuals and liberal thinkers, 
and his experience in various cultural ambassadorial posts contribute to the formation of his world view 
which envisions the building of a world community. L.R. 


G. V. Desani 


85-711. Naik, M. K. Colonial Experience in ALL ABOUT H. HATTERR, CNIE, 1, 1, 1982, 37-49. 
Through realism and symbolism, Desani’s All About H. Hatterr exposes the colonial experience by 
means of an ascending order beginning with Jenkins, Hatterr's dog, and ending with Hatterr himself, a 
cultural underdog, with the characters of Y. Beliram and Nath C. Banerrji representing the middle 
levels of colonialism socially. H. Hatterr is Eurasian — a hybrid caught between two cultures and 
unable to find a permanent niche in either one. L.R. 


Zulfikar Ghose 


85-712. Hashmi, Alamgir. Tickling and Being Tickled a la Zulfikar Ghose, CNIE, 1, 2, 1982, 156-65. 
Ghose's Hulme’s Investigations, containing eight continuous pieces or scripts involving a multitude of 
characters, situations, and literary references, attempts ‘‘to compress a century and a half of the United 
States in a simultaneous movement and yet aims at being a personal narrative." L.R. 


Jhabvala 


85-713. Rama Krishna Rao, A. Complex Racial Image in Jhabvala's HEAT AND DUST, JES, 13, 2, 
1982, 887-97. Jhabvala's Heat and Dust presents a dubious image of India. The major fallacy in the 
novel stems from the confusion which exists between the Indian as represented in the Western setting 
and the actual reality of Indian life, which is as good or as bad as anywhere else. As a result, Heat and 
Dust fails to separate art from life. D.I.B. 


Arun Joshi 


85-714. Devi, P. Search for Identity in the Novels of Arun Joshi, JES, 10, 1, 1978, 620-7. Joshi sums 
up the dilemma of the foreign-educated returned Indian in his novels, The Forcigner, The Strange Case 
of Billy Biswas, and The Apprentice. The loss of and search for identity is an overriding theme. This 
reflects a crisis caused by continually changing value systems. D.I.B, 


Jayanta Mahapatra 


85-715. Swain, Rabindra K. A Voice of Humility: the Poetry of Jayanta Mahapatra, IndL, 26, 1, 1983, 
79-83. Although Mahapatra’s Relationship is the first poem written in English to dwell on Orissa’s 
landscapes and culture, its originality lies in its treatment of Indian sensibility. The Indian is ‘‘help- 
less” against his ‘‘unidentifiable existence,’’ torn from his culture but incapable of adapting to the 
present age. The remedy is to uncover one’s roots, from which comes the strength and confidence to 
challenge the modern world. D.W.A. 
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R. K.-Narayan 


85-716. Parvathi, B. Themes in the Novels of R. K. Narayan, JES, 13, 1, 1981, 881-6. Narayan sees 
life as a comedy of manners where the things people do and say are simple and funny. As a 
consequence, his major theme stems from the notion of the family that does not allow individual 
themes, plots, and novel structure to be discerned as separate entities. D.LB. 


R. Parthasarathy 


85-717. Durta, Ujjal. Tension into Poetry: R. Parthasarathy, IndL,, 26, 1, 1983, 88-95. The tension and 
"troubled quality'' of Parthasarathy's poetry comes from a concern ''to define himself.” Searching for 
"'wholeness'' as a person, Parthasarathy finds only parts and remains incomplete. Unlike most Indian 
poets, he uses images that are not obvious or confusing, but carry ‘‘direct emotion without manifest 
contrivance.” D.W.A. 


Balachandra Rajan 


85-718. Indra, C. T. THE DARK DANCER: Characterization, Images and Meaning in the Novel, 
CNIE, 1, 2, 1982, 147-55. Through the medium of the hero Krishnan in The Dark Dancer, Rajan, as 
omniscient narrator, has found a means of self-criticism and self-exploration. The novel is poetic, with 
images, symbolism, themes and thought patterns presented in terms of Hindu philosophy and religion. 

L.R. 


India Poetry 


85-719. Theobald, John. Vestiges of Bodhi in Indian Poetry, IndL, 26, 1, 1983, 5-20. In suggesting a 
"Single Reality, which includes and invades all being,’’ bodhi represents in Indian poetry the 
"timeless strain” in ''transaction with shifting forms.” Ancient Indian poetry, represented by the 
Ramayana, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Upanishads, makes no distinction between philosophy and 
religion, and points to ‘‘existential intuition'' of the single consciousness surpassing reason. This 
concern for bodhi persists into modern times, expressed by a host of poets, including Aurobindo and 
Tagore. D.W.A. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


85-720. Brienza, Susan D., and Peggy Camp. Imagination Lost and Found: Beckett's Fiction and 
Frye's ANATOMY, MLN, 95, 4, 1980, 980-1004. Northrop Frye's Anatomy of Criticism suggests 
that literature passes through a continuum of forms: through mythic, romance, mimetic, to ironic. It 
also suggests that literature may pass directly from ironic to mythic, completing a circular pattern. 
Samuel Beckett's recent fiction, Ping, The Lost Ones, and Imagination Dead Imagine, are myths 
emerging from the ironic form. They share several qualities of myth: concern with belief systems and 
ontology, extreme indirectness, and a wide range of possibilities of interpretation. I.E.R. 


Seamus Heaney 


85-721. Curtis, Tony. ''A More Social Voice’’ — Seamus Heaney's FIELD WORK, PoetW, 16, 3, 
1981, 79-101. Heaney, a Catholic from Ulster, has grown remarkably from an interest in his youth and 
the place names of Ireland to a strong concern for the political situation. His recent volume commemo- 
rates a cousin killed by the military, an Irish casualty in the English army in World War One, and speaks 
for the first time of contemporary happenings. Some of the poems, however, are not political. P.G.D. 


James Joyce 


85-722. Boyle, Robert. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 21, 1, 1983, 96. Like Shakespeare's disappointing 
Timon, Joyce’s letters to Nora reveal an ''infantile sensuality’’ which could be the secret to Joyce's 
personal being — devotion for his wife. J.H.III 


85-723. Brivic, Sheldon. The Mind Factory: Kabbalah in FINNEGANS WAKE JIQ, 21, 1, 1983, 
7-30. The Tree of Life in the Kabbalah served as a key structural device in FW, especially in chapter 
ten. Joyce could well have derived the theme of man's multipersonality directly from the Kabbalah, 
through such sources as Blake. FW's development of the creative principles of the mind may also owe 
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something to the Kabbalah. Chapter ten provides for the development of the mind through ‘‘the 
opposition between internal rebellion and external authority’, resembling Robert Waelder's principle 
of multiple function involving an id (Issy), superego (Shem), reality (ALP), and repetition compulsion 
(Shaun). Dolph stresses to Kev that the female drawing the male into existence is fundamental, ‘‘a 
drawing forth of what is potential in the soul’’, including learning. (Augustine's Confessions, X.11). 
J.H.W 


85-724. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJQ Checklist (26), JIQ, 21, 1, 1983, 69-79. A Wake Newlitterceased 
publication with New Series, vi (Dec. 1980). This checklist uses these headings: ''JJ Works,” 
“Secondary Sources” (the largest section), '"Theatrical Productions,'' '‘Recordings,’’ and ''Miscel- 
laneous.’’ J.H.O 


85-725. Cumpiano, Marion W. The Flowerpot on the Pole: A Motif Approach to FINNEGANS 
WAKE, JIQ, 21, 1, 1983, 61-8. In FW towers, trees, sticks, etc., are raised and capped by flower 
heads, leaves, hats, and even human heads, providing historical, mythical, and religious implications. 
The sexual implication is a typical mingling for Joyce of the flesh with the spiritual. Thus HCE is 
depicted as a ‘‘maypole’’ (FW 44.4), and his stumbling into the pole represents the fallen Irishman 
dominated by foreign rule. Christ’s sacrifice on the road should be connected to ‘‘roods and poles and 
perches” (FW 189.13). The bird perched atop a tree (FW 388.25, 584.33) should be linked to 
resurrection myths and rites. J.H.III 


85-726. Dantanus, Ulf. Joyce's Cloacal Clarity, MSpr, 75, 3, 1981, 239-50. Joyce’s two satirical 
broadsides, The Holy Office and Gas From a Burner, are readily available in print. This was not always 
so. For a long time they led an underground existence, probably because Joyce filled them with words 
and expressions designed to offend, but also because they represent Joyce's antipathy towards Ireland 
— bitter as he was at having to leave Dublin. D.I.B. 


85-727. Devlin, Kimberly. Self and Other in FINNEGANS WAKE: A Framework for Analyzing 
Versions of Shem and Shaun, JJQ, 21, 1, 1983, 31-50. FW follows a pattern found in earlier Joyce 
fiction of opposition between external guides like literature or religion and desires of the self like sex. It 
too presents a clash of the individual and authority or the primal ''self"' against the authoritative 
“‘other,’’ neither being clearly distinguishable in the dream state. The Ondt and the Gracehoper (III. 1) 
represent appetite versus restraint, as do their models, the Mookse and the Gripes. Joyce employs the 
native/invader motif in the Pope Adrian versus Barbarossa conflict. Mute and Jute both witness and 
enact this type gf confrontation. That between HCE and the cad also fits the self/other motif, as does the 
donning of raincoats by the entire FW populace. J.H.Ill 


85-728. Dilworth, Thomas. Tarpey in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 21, 1, 1983, 51-9. Tarpey asone of 
the four old men who each are linked with Catholic churchmen from the past can be linked to St. Peter. 
The Tarpeian Rock, where Roman criminals were put to death, suggests Peter the rock, but also 
treachery in the Roman story of Tarpeia, who opened the Citadel gate to the Sabines, who in turn killed 
her for betrayal. Rome through Pope Adrian betrayed Ireland during the uprisings by siding with Henry 
H and assessing a yearly fee of one penny for St. Peter. When Tarpey watches Earwicker and his wife 
copulate, Earwicker feels guilty for wearing a condom, which Popes have prohibited. J.H.H 


85-729, Hedberg, Johannes. Some Notes on Language and Atmosphere in DUBLINERS, MSpr, 75, 2, 
1981, 113-32. The Anglo-Irish dialect of James Joyce has received scant attention, except from G. J. 
Visser, [This article lists many words and expressions of this dialect and places them in the linguistic 
and stylistic context of Joyce’s writing.] D.I.B: 


85-730. Lowery, Robert G. Letters to the Editor, JIQ, 21, 1, 1983, 95-6. Patrick Reilly's Gotham 
Book Mart performances based on Joyce's letters did them no justice in highlighting their eroticism. 
J.B. 


85-731, Olofsson, Tommy. A Portrait of the Artist as a Flying Man, MSpr, 76, 1, 1982, 3-41. The 
central theme of A Portrait is the development of a young man into an author, whilst the central image is 
that of the bird-girl and flying. There is no real indication, however, of Stephen's success or failure, of 
whether he falls or has a successful flight as a writer. D.LB. 
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85-732. Schenoni, Luigi [a], and Corinna del Greco Lobner [b-trans.]. The Formiggini Letter, JJQ, 21, 
1, 1983, 81-4. [a] The Joyce family spoke Italian throughout their lives. Joyce wrote over a hundred 
letters in Italian, mainly to Stanislaus, Georgio, and Lucia. From 1907 to 1912 Joyce wrote all his 
essays in Italian and wrote a letter to the Formiggini Publishing House to attempt to get them published. 
[[b] A translation of the letter is included. ] J.H.W 


85-733. Senn, Fritz. A Rhetorical Account of James Joyce ’s GRACE, MSpr, 74, 2, 1980, 121-8. Of all 
the stories in Dubliners, Grace is the one most out of the ''realistic circumference’’. Based as it is on 
talk, it is rather like a tryptych, with the first section concentrating on the diminishing of Mr Kernan’s 
tongue, the second section on the conversations at Mr Kernan’s house, and the third on Father Purdon’s 
peroration. D.I.B. 


Flann O'Brien 


85-734. MacKenzie, Ian. Who's Afraid of James Joyce? or, Flann O'Brien's Retreat from Modernism, 
Élet, 1, 1983, 55-67. O'Brien began his writing career under the influence of Joyce, but after the 
publication of Finnegan's Wake he rejected and ridiculed Joyce. Although O'Brien also rejected 
everyday ordinary language, he was unable to find a form of his own. G.P.W. 


William Butler Yeats 


85-735. Munch-Pedersen, O. Some Aspects of the Rewriting of W. B. Yeats's RED HANRAHAN'S 
SONG ABOUT IRELAND, OL, 36, 2, 1981, 155-72. The two revisions of Yeats's Red Hanrahan's 
Song about Ireland were not done from a conscious effort to improve the style or the theme, but because 
the earlier stories in which the poem appeared went through two revisions. The textual history of the 
poem corresponds to and is dependent upon the textual history of the earlier Red Hanrahan stories. 
D.I.B. 


85-736. Powell, Grosvenor E. Yeats' Second VISION: Berkeley, Coleridge, and the Correspondence 
with Sturge Moore, MLR, 76, 2, 1981, 258-72. Between the time of the first version of A Vision and 
the second, Yeats read widely, but most notably he read Coleridge and Bishop Berkeley's Principles, 
they provided him with a familiarity with metaphysical terms. He also engaged in a correspondence 
with Sturge Moore, which helped him to sharpen his presentation of his own metaphysical system. This 
activity made the second version of A Vision more rigorously philosophical. J.E.R. 


Ireland General 


85-737. Heaney, Seumas. The Interesting Case of John Alphonsus Mulrennan, Planet, 41, 1978, 
34-40. Gaelic has been an alien language in Ireland during long periods of its existence. The conflict 
between the dominant English language and the half-remembered shadow of the native tongue has been 
of considerable significance in literature. Irish cultural nationalism can be traced back to Moore and his 
Irish melodies, can be seen in the Yeats circle's interest in the Gaelic speech of the uneducated, and 
even appears in a powerful contemporary poem by Montague which describes a boy being shamed in 
school for speaking Gaelic. Probably, however, Joyce, particularly in Portrait of the Artist, deals with 
the issue most sensitively. P.G.D. 


KENYA 


Ngugi wa Thiong’o 
85-738. Lindfors, Bernth. PETALS OF BLOOD as a Popular Novel, CNIE, 1, 1, 1982, 1-14. In spite 
of literary criticism which details Ngugi's Petals of Blood in a negative light — poor characterization, 
unacceptable polemics, sentimental optimism, and utopian wishful thinking, to name a few — the 
novel will survive because it appeals, dramatically, ''to deep human emotions [involving] ... elemental 
struggles between good and evil." L.R. 


85-739. Pelsmackers, K. A Hybrid Poetics in Ngugi's PETALS OF BLOOD, CNIE, 2, 1, 1983, 7-26. 
Analyzing an African piece of literature in terms of Western tradition does injustice to the African 
work. Because of the import of Western culture in Africa during and after colonization, a new literary 
system has emerged which can be termed a hybrid poetics in which the themes are African, the 
language European, and the medium writing. An analysis of Ngugi's Petals of Blood in terms of how 
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the hybrid poetics has taken form in this work is of more value to the reader than a traditional 
Western-based reading of the novel. L.R. 


NEW ZEALAND 


James Courage 


85-740. Dowling, David. James Courage’s FIRES IN THE DISTANCE: A Reassessment, CNIE, 1, 1, 
1982, 15-36. Courage's Fires in the Distance displays mixtures of the styles of D. H. Lawrence and E. 
M. Forster. Two specific areas in the novel which recall Lawrence and Forster are a lyrical description 
of the moon in the central section (the moon symbolizing love for Courage as it does for Lawrence), and 
a picnic described in a manner in which the Marabar Caves incident in A Passage to India is treated by 
Forster. Sexuality and the psychological impact of sexual relationships are also part of the novel's 
storyline. L.R. 


Maurice Shadbolt 


85-741. Durix, Carole. Maurice Shadbolt’s A TOUCH OF CLAY: A Case for Survival, CNIE, 2, 1, 
1983, 27-38. Potterer Paul Pike in Shadbolt’s A Touch of Clay must face the force of death in order to 
face as well as give direction and purpose to his life. The thought of his own mortality has been the basic 
cause of the break-up of his marriage and of his own mental breakdown. As he works out his 
predicament he ventures to the northern lands of New Zealand, the resting place of the spirits, and 
establishes human contact with the Maoris, a positive act in the quest for survival. L.R. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


85-742. Nnolim, Charles E. The Form and Function of the Folk Tradition in Achebe's Novels, Ariel, 
14, 1, 1983, 35-47. Achebe's three novels, Things Fall Apart, Arrow of God, and No Longer at Ease, 
use the Igbo literary folklore tradition to enrich and give structure to the narrative. Using proverbs, 
superstitions, and folk tales, he shows how central ancestor worship and the Masked Spirits are to the 
communal spirit of Ipbo ceremony. F.A. 


Gabriel Okara 


85-743. Niven, Alistair. Gabriel Okara's THE VOICE and What It Utters, CNIE, 1, 2, 1982, 121-6. 
The Voice, a short partly allegorical novel dealing with a struggle between the individual and his 
community, can be viewed as the archetypal rural West African novel in which traditional and 
contemporary values confront each other in a modern setting. Okolo, the protagonist whose name 
means ''voice,'' is an educated and articulate youth who challenges the status quo. Dream and reality 
intermix and merge with images of noise and silence, light and shadow, and vitality and death to 
underline the themes of conflict and taboo. : L.R. 


Nigeria Drama 


85-744. Clark, J. P. Aspects of Nigerian Drama, AfrWS, 1973, 19-32. (repr. from Nigeria Magazine, 
89, 1966, 118-26). Traditional and modern Nigerian drama are alike in having elements of worship, 
entertainment, sheer recreation, and aesthetic experience of art in a closely unified combination of 
music, dance, ritual, and mime, with minimal use of speech. They differ, however, in that the 
traditional drama is oral and thus offers no printed texts, whereas the modern drama is seen in print 
before it appears on stage, an aspect that has raised controversy among critics. : E.E.W. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Albert Wendt 


85-745. Simms, Norman. Three Steps to Maturity: The Prose Writings of Albert Wendt, CNIE, 1, 2, 
1982, 191-201. Wendt's progressive literary maturity in mastering the narrative form is evident in his 
first three novels, Sons for the Retum Home, Flying Fox in a Freedom Tree, and Pouliuli, and 
confirmed in the fourth novel, The Leaves of the Banyan Tree. Wendt's greatest strengths lie in his use 
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of Samoan myths and legends within the context of modern character analysis and in his. ability to 
penetrate into the center of cultural consciousness. L.R. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
John Coetzee 


85-746. Knox-Shaw, Peter. DUSKLANDS: A Metaphysics of Violence, CNIE, 2, 1, 1983, 65-81. 
Dusklands is an anti-documentary polemic disguised under the cover of a documentary presentation in 
which historical accounts are delineated through quoted published records. In the four documents 
which make up the second part of the novel, the last one only (a three-page deposition made by Jacobus 
" Coetzee in 1760) is an historical account. Acts of violence appear to be an inherent aspect of the novel's 
narrative. L.R. 


South Africa Fiction 


85-747. Gordimer, Nadine. The Novel and the Nation in South Africa, AfrWS, 1973, 33-52. (repr. 
from Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 11, 1961, 520-3). South Africa has no homogeneous culture to 
serve as a basis for its writers, and its literature has thus had dominant overtones of political rebellion 
and propaganda as its writers, painters, and composers have begun to be creative in uncreative 
circumstances. The greatest single factor remains the colour question. E.E.W. 


85-748. Nkosi, Lewis. Fiction by Black South Africans, AfrWS, 1973, 109-17. (repr. from Black 
Orpheus, 19, 1966, 48-54). Operating as if in a vacuum, Black South African writers seem unaware of 
the most compelling innovations in the literature of.the outside world and, as a result, continue to 
parade journalistic fact as imaginative fiction. European and American publishers compound the felony 
by rushing inexcusably to print any mediocre talent from Africa. E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
V. S. Naipaul 


85-749. Boyers, Robert. V. S. Naipaul, ASch, 50, 3, 1981, 359-67. Naipaul, ‘‘our primary novelist of 
disorder and breakdown,’ is widely praised but little read. His demanding, unpleasant books suggest 
human beings as fundamentally unequal and reason as inadequate. Offended superiority pervades his 
fiction, but he has been attempting to master that revulsion. His earliest fiction announces problems 
persisting in his later work — the relation between author and narrator, and the detail necessary for a 
convincing social or political setting. In a Free State is a novel of sensibility, not a political novel, 
unlike A Bend in the River, Naipaul’s best work and one which demonstrates his ability to master his 
revulsions. He is a writer of world stature, his subject matter determined by the accident of his ancestry. 

S.G.K. 


85-750. Hamner, R. D. Complementary Views of the Caribbean: V. S. Naipaul and Derek Walcott, 
JES, 12, 2, 1981, 834-45. Walcott and Naipaul take opposite positions on many crucial issues — 
particularly nationalism — but are actually complementary and necessary to each other. They are 
concerned with the same difficulties and human conditions, but approach them from different perspec- 
tives. Though neither can be described as revolutionary, both are advocates of change in multicultural 
evolving societies. D.1.B. 


85-751. Premasakhi, A. The Comic Element in the Novels of V. S. Naipaul, JES, 12, 2, 1981, 846-55. 
" Naipaul’s depiction of a derelict society and civilisation is ironic and comic. This helps to ‘‘awaken the 
consciousness of the individual”, and depends entirely upon the foundation of satire. | OD.I.B. 


85-752. Premasakhi, A. Women in the Early Novels of V. S. Naipaul, JES, 11, 2, 1980, 766-72. With 
few exceptions, women in Naipaul's novels are flat, uninteresting, and lifeless characters. Life for 
Naipaul's women tends to be reduced to a set of ritualised actions. His novels, like the society he is 
writing about, are dominated by men. D.LB. 


85-753. Woodcock, George. V. S. Naipaul and the Politics of Fiction, QQ, 87, 4, 1980, 679-92. 
Although Naipaul writes on political subjects, he is not a political writer, because he is not partisan to 
any of the politics he describes. In this he is more like 19th-century novelists Conrad and James than 
20th-century political writers such as Orwell. D.L.W. 
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Derek Walcott 


85-754. Figueroa, John J. Derek Walcott: A Brief Introduction to His Work, PoetW, 16, 2, 1980, 
52-63. Walcott's West Indies is, like Wales, a divided and mixed land. Nevertheless he has been able to 
make use of the disparate elements of society and language to produce poetry of a high order. Although 
he is not untouched by outside influences, he writes meaningfully of life in his islands. [Three complete 
poems, a brief biography, and a bibliography are included. ] P.G.D. 


Sce also 85-750. 
West Indies Fictlon 


85-755. Robinson, Jeffrey. Love and the West Indian Novel, Ariel, 14, 1, 1983, 51-62. Black 
working-class West Indian novelists have difficulty presenting romantic love credibly. Instead, their 
man-woman relationships emphasize the conflict between individualized sexual desire and European- 
ized middle-class conventions. F.A. 


UGANDA 
Okello Oculi 


85-756. Mueller, Marti, and Laura Tanna. Interview with Okello Oculi, AfrWS, 1973, 127-39. (repr. 
from Ba Shiru, Aut. 1970-Spring 1971). The artist's first allegiance is to the society that gave him birth. 
His second responsibility is to himself as a creative participant in the arts. E.E.W. 


ZIMBABWE 


Doris Lessing 


85-757. Holmquist, Ingrid. From Society to Nature: A Study of Doris Lessing's CHILDREN OF 
VIOLENCE, GothSE, 47, 1980, 219pp. Lessing has moved from being a socialistically oriented critic 
to becoming a cultural critic using a form of mysticism. This change is seen in Martha Quest’s 
development in Children of Violence, a series of five novels dealing with violence and oppression and 
revealing the female perspective which informs the two modes of consciousness. Lessing’s movement 
from social radicalism to mysticism is linked to the political climate of the late 1950s and is revealed in 
four stages: the background of Martha’s quest, the outward question, the inward quest, and expressions 
of consciousness in Children of Violence and other works by Lessing. D.J.M. 
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Volume 28, No. 2 Items 85-758 to 85-1521 June 1985 


PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 

Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
750 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer 
contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point 
to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. 
The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not 
be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 


monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 
AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are 
used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Articles on anonymous works 
are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf and the 
Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, 
but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes some 
sub-categories... 


Mr 
[er 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


GE 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 


Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature in 
English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, Plot 

, Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 


** Forgeneral articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography 
is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

Britain HI. Language (See General IIT) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States TII. Language (See General HI) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABSTRACTERS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: 


Alexander, J.H. (J.H.A.) 
Atkinson, David W. (D.W.A.) 
. Bates, David W. (D. W.B.) 
Bauer, Irene M. (1.M.B.) 
Best, Margaret Emily (M.E.B.) 
. Bukoski, Anthony (A.B.) 
Burkland, Kathryn E. (K.E.B.) 
Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 
Cannon, Sally I. (S.I.C.) 
Cooper, Terry M. (T.M.C.) 
Cosenza, Joseph (J.C.) 
Daigrepont, Lloyd M. (L.M.D.) 
Davies, Phillips G. (P.G.D.) 
Dessner, Lawrence Jay (L.J.D.) 
Dust, Alvin I. (A.I.D.) 
Epstein, Leslie Robert (L.R.E.) 
Fox, Arnold B. (A.B.F.) 
Fulmer, Sandra L. (S.L.F.) 
Gannon, Barbara C. (B.C.G.) 
Gannon, Kimberly Rae (K.R.G.) 
Glock, Waldo S. (W.5.G.) 
Gonzales, LaVerne (L.D.G.) 
Gordon, E. Carolyn (E.C.G.) 
‘Gunn, Douglas M. (D.M.G.) 
.Hakes, J.L. (J.L.H.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Holcomb, Kathleen (K.D.H.) 
Holcomb, Phillip A. (P.A.H.) 
Hyland, Peter (P.H.) 

Johnston, Robert D. (R.D.J.) 
Kawai, Michiya (M.K.) 
Kellman, Steven G. (S.G.K.) 
Kirkbride, Kathy (K.J.K.) 

Lear, Jane Ziegler J.Z.L.) 
Lindsey, Victor (V.L.) 
Maddock, Lawrence H. (L.H.M.) 
Martinez, Nancy C. (N.C.M.) 
McCarthy, John (J.M.) 

Morris, Joanne Therese (J.T.M.) 
Musick, Jeffrey E. (J.E.M.) 
Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Protat, Jacques (J.P.) 

Riehl, Joseph E. (J.E.R.) 
Rosenberg, Ruth (R.R.) 

Ross, Thomas W. (T. W.R.) 
Schwerdt, Lisa M. (L.M.S.) 
Taneja, G.R. (G.R.T.) 
Wagoner, Mary S. (M.S.W.) 
Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) 
Winnington, G. Peter (G.P.W.) 
Yeager, Christopher M. (C.M.Y.) 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared 

for this issue: 

AfrWS African Writers Series: Morning Yet on Creation Day: Essays, 1975 

AI American Imago, 39,1,3-4;40,1-3 (1982-83) 

Akros Akros, 17:49 (1982) 

AL American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and Bibli- 

ography, 50,3-4;51,1-4,52,2 (1978-80) 

ALR American Literary Realism, 1870-1910, 15,1-2;16,1 (1982-83) 

AN&Q American Notes and Queries, 21,5/6,7/8 (1982/83) 

ASch The American Scholar, 50,4;52,1-3;52,1-2 (1981-84) 

BI Books at Iowa, 39 (1983) 

C&L Christianity and Literature, 32,4;33,1-2 (1983-84) 

ChauR The Chaucer Review: A Journal of Medieval Studies and Literary Criticism, 
l 17,4;18,1 (1983) 

ChLB Charles Lamb Bulletin, n.s. Nos. 37-40 (1982) 

CLQ Colby Library Quarterly, 19,3-4 (1983) 

Criticism Criticism: A Quarterly for Literature and the Arts, 11,3-4 (1969) 

Diacritics Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Criticism, 13,1 (1983) 

DramR Drama Review, 27,2-4 (1983) 

E&S Essays and Studies, ns. 31 (1978) 

ECent The Eighteenth Century: Theory and Interpretation, 22,1 (1981) 

EIL Essays in Literature, 9,1-2;10,2 (1982-83) 
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Études de Lettres, 1 (1983) 

English Studies: A Journal of English Language and Literature, 64,3-4 
(1983) 

ESQ: A Journal of the American Renaissance, 24,3-4 (1978) 

Esquire, 101,3,6 (1984) 

The Gissing Newsletter, 14,4;15,1;15,1(supplement) (1978-79) 

The Hemingway Review, 3,2 (1984) 

University of Hartford Studies in Literature, 14,3;15,1 (1982-83) 

Indian Literature, 26,4-5 (1983) 

Iowa State Journal of Research, 53,3;,54,4,56,1 (1979-81) 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 38,1 (1979) 

Menckeniana: À Quarterly Review, Nos. 74-77 (1980-81) 

Modem Language Notes, 98,5 1983) 

Modem Language Review, 74,1;75,4;76,1;79,1 (1979-81, 1984) 

Notes and Queries, 31,1 (1984) 

Notre Dame English Journal: A Journal of Religion in Literature, 15,2 
(1983) 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 17,1 (1983) 

The Old Northwest: A Journal of Regional Life and Letters, 9,1-2 (1983) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 27,1-2 (1984) 

Poet and Critic, 14,2-3;15,1 (1983) 

Papers on Language and Literature: A Journal for Scholars and Critics of 
Langauge and Literature, 15,3 (1979) 

PMLA: Publications of the Modern Language Assocation, 95,1 (1980) 

Poetry Wales, 18,4;19,1-2 (1983) 

The Psychoanalytic Review, 70,2 (1983) 

Queen's Quarterly: A Canadian Review, 86,1,3-4;87,3;88,1-4 (1979-81) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 36,3 (1984) 

Studies in American Jewish Literature, 1 (1981) 

South Atlantic Quarterly, 77,1-4778,1-4579,1-4;80,1-4;81,1-4,82,1-4 (1978- 
83) 

Saturday Review, 5,7-13 (1978) 

South Carolina Review, 12,1-2 (1979-80) 

Scottish Literary Journal: A Review of Studies in Scottish Language and 
Literature, 9,1-2; Supplement No. 17 (1982) 

Scottish Language: An Annual Review No. 1 (1982) 

Studies in the Humanities, 10,1-2 (1983) 

Studies in Romanticism, 22,3 (1983) 

Studies in the Literary Imagination, 16,1 (1983) 

Studies in the Novel, 15,3 (1983) 

The Southern Quarterly: Journal of the Arts in the South, 15,4 (1977) 

Southern Review: Literary and Interdisciplinary Essays [ADELAIDE], 15, 
2-3 (1982) 

Sewanee Review, 89,1-4 (1981) 

Studies in Scottish Literature, 17 (1982) 

Stand, 23,2,4 (1982) 

Trivium, 15-18 (1980-83) 

University of Toronto Quarterly, 48,2-4;49, 1-4;50,2-3 (1978-81) 

The Victorian Newsletter, 59,60,62 (1981-82) 

Victorian Poetry, 21,4;22,] (1983-84) 

Victorian Studies: A Journal of the Humanities, Arts and Sciences, 26,4; 
27,1-2 (1983-84) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Education 


85-758. Tucker, Carll. Racy Reading, SatR, 5, 12, 1978, 72. [A graduate of an Evelyn Wood course in 
efficient reading, Tucker says that, even though the method he learned helps people in various 
situations, it lessens the reader’s appreciation of fine writing. ] V.L. 


Literary History 


85-759. Stock, R. D. The Witch of Endor and the Gadarene Swine: The Debate over Witchcraft and 
Daemonianism in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 143-54. Many apologists 
for belief in supernatural forces grounded their defense, not in irrational superstition, but in the 
nonrational dimensions of religion. Sir Thomas Browne, Meric Casaubon, Joseph Glanvill, and others 
held, as they saw it, to the secure, middle way between fanaticism and atheism, eschewing dogmatism 
without losing awareness of and reverence for a spiritual world. Skeptics like Hobbes, Webster, and 
Hume countered with natural explanations, dismissing the Witch of Endor as a ventriloquist and devils 
as diseases, often lacing their attacks with anti-Catholicism. Generally the apologists seem more 
open-minded and less rigid than the skeptics. N.C.M. 


Literary Theory 


85-760. Arvanitakis, K. Aristotle's POETICS: The Origins of Tragedy and the Tragedy of Origins, AI, 
39, 3, 1982, 255-68. Tragedy arose as a ritual feast in honor of Dionysus, whose dithyrambs were 
danced by satyrs until they attained an ecstatic state. Their mimesis was a perfect fusion, without 
differentiation between self and object. Later, dialogue replaced this action. Ecstasy was replaced by 
impersonation, and tragedy became an imitation through language. ‘‘Hamartia’’ means ''missing the 
mark.” The hero's downfall is due to a flaw in his knowledge. When he recognizes this he achieves ' 
""anagnorisis'' or the discovery of his identity. This change from ignorance to awareness leads to the 
reversal ''peripctea."' Jt is this knowledge that is ‘‘awesome’’ and leads to ‘‘catharsis’’ in the audience. 
The vehicle of the hero's change is metaphor, which is equivalent to the psychoanalytic transference. 

R.R. 


85-761. Davis, Robert Con. Introduction: Lacan and Narration, MLN, 98, 5, 1983, 848-59. Lacanian 
analysis is threefold: of the text, of the unconscious desire which the text manifests, and of the two in 
relation to each other. Its ground is a Freudian desire for identity which opposes endless possibility of 
interpretation. Its greatest difficulty arises from its ontological assumption that there is an irredeemable 
split between ''product and process.”’ J.E.R. 


85-762. Durand, Regis. On Aphanisis: A Note on the Dramaturgy of the Subject in Narrative Analysis, 
MLN, 98, 5, 1983, 860-70. The term aphanisis or disappearance was appropriated by Lacan from 
Ernest Jones, who defined it as a fear of the loss of desire. Lacan sees it as a central phenomenon in the 
manifestation of the subject, which shows itself only in its disappearance. Central to such modernist 
narratives as Gravity's Rainbow, the term has been in turn appropriated by Jean Baudrillard, who sees 
""aphanisis'" as the post-modernist ‘‘desertification’’ of the subject, leaving only the meaningless 
obiect. J.E.R. 


85-763. Frow, John. Structuralist Marxism, SoRA, 15, 2, 1982, 208-17. Pierre Macherey (A Theory 
of Literary Production. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978) and Terry Eagleton (Criticism and 
Ideology. London, New Left Books, 1976) offer partial and imperfect solutions to the ''essentialism"' 
of Marxist literary theory. Their real value is that their theory of literary discourse as a transforming 
process reveals the complexity between ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘symbolic’’ social practices; it eliminates the 
positivist claim to the whole truth and restores to literary theory a process of political judgment. Marxist 
criticism defines the relationship between literature as a preconstituted field and its literary values as a 
“socially specific structure of production." W.S.G. 
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85-764. Gardner, John. Moral Fiction, SatR, 5, 13, 1978, 29-33. Readers of modern fiction frequently 
see a small circle's fashions disguised as real morality — ''life-affirming, just, and compassionate 
behavior” inextricably joined with love. Humane writers who mistakenly believe that they should no 
longer celebrate real morality may take one of two ultimately unsatisfactory approaches: like Doctorow 
in Ragtime they may advocate certain significant but transient social causes, or like Barthelme they 
may reflect the times. Although Bellow, Cheever, Malamud, Updike, and others deserve praise, 
fiction today suffers because artists fail to believe in or perhaps understand the way real art works. V.L. 


85-765. Leanska, Mitchell A. The Literary Use of the Psychoanalytic Process, PsyR, 70, 2, 1983, 
287-90. (rev/art. Meredith Anne Skura. The Literary Use of the Psychoanalytic Process. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1981. 282 pp.) There are four aspects of the patient's story: the content, the 
psychic function, the mode of representation and the rhetorical strategies employed. The two strengths 
of this mode of interpretation are its insistence on paying attention to everything, and its mistrust of the 
obvious. What the analyst looks for is relationships. The process of shifting focus, of realigning 
attention, to what can be perceived from this newly attained perspective is the meaning of the 
psychoanalytic process. R.R. 


85-766. Marshall, Donald G. Reading as Understanding: Hermeneutics and Reader Response Criti- 
cism, C&L, 33, 1, 1983, 37-48. We should regard reading not as being inside a psychological or 
epistemological framework or as deconstructing epistemology. Reading requires an involvement with 
the printed page. ‘‘To read is to grasp meaning,” and in reading we discover our true selves. J.S.P. 


See also 85-1354. 
Literature and Science 


85-767. Gillum, Michael. A Worm in Eve's Apple: Experiencing Post-Darwinian Nature, SAQ, 82, 4, 
1983, 381-85. For Eiseley, Selzer, and other contemporary writers, coming to terms with Darwin's 
view of nature as a destructive and repulsive force means confronting that dark reality and yet through 
empathy affirming man's capacity to transcend it. The pre-Darwin experience found nature sympa- 
thetic to man, but the post-Darwin perception finds in such images as the parasite a view of nature as a 
source of death and corruption, a place of predation. Reassurance arises in the contemporary observer 
able to see beyond nature's vicious and ''silent war." R.D.J. 


85-768. Ziolkowski, Theordore. The Existential Anxieties of Engineering, ASch, 53, 2, 1984, 
197-218 The last act of Faust, the first major literary appropriation of the newly legitimized profession 
of engineer, explores the anxieties of grand schemes in conflict with social norms and of a collapse of 
spiritual certainty. Engineers in Verne's Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, Kellermann's The 
Tunnel, Cather'$ Alexander's Bridge, and Grove's Master of the Mill deny society the benefit of their 
talent. Kafka exposes the satanism of the machine and attacks the claims of technocrats. Musil and 
Frisch portray through engineers what happens to the rational mind when chaos intrudes and reality is 
no longer accessible to technological control. Solzhenitsyn, who began with confidence in rational rule 
through engineering, presents it as corrupted by political tyranny. S.G.K. 


Literature and Society 


85-769. Parkinson, C. Northcote. Why Writers Need Islands, SatR, 5, 7, 1978, 33-4. In theory, quiet 
islands should let authors live in their imaginary worlds except at mealtimes. Someone could write a 
dissertation on what population an island should have in order to offer not only peace but also moderate 
comfort and society. Yet a writer should consider politics and finances too when choosing an island. 
V.L. 


85-770. Tucker, Carll. A Huzzah for Happy Endings, SatR, 5, 13, 1978, 56. In On Moral Fiction John 
Gardner argues refreshingly for the value of the ordinary person's artistic opinions and for the morality 
of good art, which strives for accessibility, honesty, and optimism. V.L. 


Psychology 


85-771. Davies, Robertson. The Writer's Conscience, SatR, 5, 12, 1978, 42-6. Every dedicated writer 
possesses the writer's conscience, an ‘‘inner struggle toward self-knowledge and self-recognition,”’ 
which he reveals in literature. In the way writers manage the change in viewpoint that, according to 
Jung, comes upon everyone in middle age, they help determine the rest of their careers. The 
self-examination a writer must undergo holds not only terror but also joy. . V.L. 
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85-772. Harper, Ralph. A Psychological Geronimo, QQ, 88, 2, 1981, 256-63. (rev.-art., Heniz 
Kohut, The Restoration of the Self, New York: International Universities Pr., 1977.) Orthodox 
Freudians resist the union of psychoanalytic and existential criticism. Heinz Kohut recognizes a 
changing world and proposes a new psychology of self, and he contrasts '*Guilty Man’’ with ''Tragic 
Man.” With Kafka as a model, he finds ''the anxiety of meaninglessness is deeper than the anxiety over 
guilt.” K.E.B. 


Schools and Creeds 


85-773. Cardinal, Roger. The Continuity of Surrealism, QQ, 88, 1, 1981, 19-27. (rev.-art.). Since the 
Romantic period, many have attempted ‘‘to bridge the gap between the world of phenomena and the 
world of the mind,” with poetic language ‘‘the crystallizing medium of an intuitive concord.” Octavio 
Paz's poems ''are celebrations of such moments of harmony and illumination." His language 
“oscillates continually between the concrete and the abstract. '' Significant in this light are works by 
and about Paz, and works discussing surrealist art and literature, including Hans Arp's Collected 
French Writings: Poems, Essays, Memories (Ed. Marcel Jean. Trans. Joachim Neugroschel. London: 
Calder & Boyars; Toronto: Burns & MacEachern, 1794), which notes that the ''fundamentals in Arp's 
universe ... combine in the light of a uniform vision to create an elemental sense of universal 
coherence." K.R.G. 


85-774. Nielsen, Kai. Scepticism Over Morals, QQ, 88, 1, 1981, 109-14. Though non- 
epistemological and non-ontological scepticism seems to be the “‘most significant form’’ of scepticism 
over morals, some philosophers believe it depends on epistemologically based scepticism, a scepticism 
"jn a way external to morality,’’... employing ‘‘contestable models of what knowledge can be.” 
David Hume and Francis Hutcheson, subiectivists belonging to the ‘‘moral sense school"' of epistemo- 
logical scepticism, believed that ‘‘all human beings have the same moral sense,” rejecting the 
objective view *'that nothing is really right or wrong unless it is objectively right or wrong.” They 
believed moral objectivity was ''a piece of mythology.'' Edward Westermarck defended this view, 
against the majority, in the early 20th century. Since then, subjectivism has become ''the reigning 
orthodoxy among educated Westerners.” K.R.G. 


Theory of Criticism 


85-775. Adamowski, T. H. The Disenchantment of the Word, QQ, 88, 3, 1981, 442-56. (rev.-art.) 
The old critical school of Leavis, Ransom, Eliot, and Richards, which protected the literary text, has 
been supplanted by multi-disciplined criticism. Grant Webster (The Republic of Letters, Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1979) formulates a science of criticism based on paradigm, involving a ''new spirit of 
relativism.’’ John Fekete (The Critical Twilight: Explorations in the Ideology of Anglo-American 
Literary Theory from Eliot to McLuhan, London: Henley, Boston: Kegan Paul, 1978) takes a Marxist 
perspective. Frank Lentricchia (After the New Criticism, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1980), finds 
Foucault's '*power'' a possible source of the necessary ''timelessness.'' Geoffrey Hartman (Criticism 
in the Wilderness, New Haven: Yale Univ., 1980) sees criticism being re-integrated into the wider 
academic universe. J.M. 


85-776. Bennett, Tony. Marxism and Popular Fiction: Problems and Prospects, SoRA, 15 2: 1982, 
218-33. Since Marxist criticism has neglected the study of popular fiction, a new Marxist critical 
strategy must be developed, emphasizing the deconstruction of literary categories and of those critical 
procedures that create specific political and ideological effects. Such a project must be specifically 
Marxist, and requires an unequivocal departure from traditional Marxist criticism. W.S.G. 


85-777. Berthoff, Ann E. Marvell's Stars, Schubert's Suns, Chekhov's Pipe: Recognizing and 
Interpreting Metaphors, SR, 89, 1, 1981, 57-82. Richard's distinction between tenor and vehicle 
perpetuates the theory of metaphor as substitution. A metaphor does not merely conceive or develop a 
comparison. Viewed as a way of thinking, metaphors negate the notion that '*making of meaning is a 
process in which language and thought bear one another a sequential relationship." Metaphoric 
structures provide a focus in which interpretation can best be studied. For meaningful interpretation, a 
metaphor must be adequately recovered from the text with due regard to such textual constraints as 
lexical, grammatical, prosodic, logical, generic and rhetorical considerations. G.R.T. 
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85-778. Brooks, Cleanth. In Search of the New Criticism, ASch, 53, 1, 1983/4, 41-53. "New 
Criticism,'' a term first used by John Crowe Ransom, was applied pejoratively to critics, including 
Brooks, who had in common only ''a special emphasis on the literary work as distinguished from an 
emphasis on the writer or the reader.” The first edition of Understanding Poetry, by Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren, provoked a belief in the anti-historical bias of the New Criticism. Intentions must be 
corroborated by the text itself. A reading of Hardy's Channel Firing with emphasis on the poem 
coordinated with emphasis on the writer and reader reveals New Critics to be admirably traditional and 
practical. S.G.K. 


85-779. Buttigieg, Joseph A. The Interest of Irony, NDEJ, 15, 2, 1983, 29-47. According to the New 
Critics influenced by Hulme, literature occupies a sphere above and separate from reality; therefore, 
literary criticism is also autonomous. Brooks and the New Critics ignored the ideas of Nietzche and 
Kierkegaard regarding the non-orderly cosmos and the impossiblity of a detached observer. M.E.B. 


85-780. Erickson, Joyce Quiring. What Difference? The Theory and Practice of Feminist Criticism, 
C&L, 33, 1, 1983, 65-74. Feminist and Christian-oriented criticism resemble each other in some ways: 
both may discuss how a literary work is shaped by the writer's religion or gender; they may examine 
eras or types from a non-literary viewpoint; they may add to the literary canon works whose literary 
value has been obscured by ideological issues. Feminist critics are helping us to become better 
Christians by revealing truths about ourselves. J.S.P. 


85-781. Gill, R. B. The Moral Implications of Interpretive Communities, C&L, 33, 1, 1983, 49-63. 
During the past 20 years criticism has come anew to acknowledge interpretive communities — 
Marxists, gay and feminist critics among others — as its source. Because these groups can shape 
criticism, criticism may be able to return analysis of literature to an important place in moral study. 
J.S.P. 


85-782. Hamlin, Cyrus. I. A. Richards (1893-1979): Grand Master of Interpretations, UTQ, 49, 3, 
1980, 189-204. Richards's achievement as a theorist of interpretation, and its relation to his poetic 
practice, has only just begun to be examined. P.H. 


85-783. Lundin, Roger. Metaphor in the Modern Critical Arena, C&L, 33, 1, 1983, 19-35. Current 
metaphorical theories may aid us in questioning the defensiveness toward science of aesthetic theory 
generally since the Romantics and, more particularly, since the New Critics. Formalist explication of 
literary works is only one possible approach to them. Metaphor aids in explication and makes literature 
much more than a slight thing. J.S.P. 


85-784. Ward, Patricia A. Revolutionary Strategies of Reading: A Review Article, C&L, 33, 1, 1983, 
9-16. Jonathan Culler’s On Deconstruction: Theory and Criticism after Structuralism (Cornell UP, 
1982) offers a ‘‘lucid and sound explication of'' Robert Detweiler (ed.), Derrida and Biblical Studies 
(Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1982) that literature teachers will find useful. Deconstructive Criticism: 
An Advanced Introduction (Columbia UP, 1983), by Vincent B. Leitch, complements the Culler book. 
The Leitch opus and Christopher Norris's Deconstruction Theory and Practice (Methuen, 1982) 
represent useful introductions to contemporary critical theory. 3.S.P. 


See also 85-1483, 1493. 


Translation 
See 85-974. 


Women’s Studies 


85-785. Blodgett, Harriet. Enduring Ties: Daughters and Mothers in Contemporary English Fiction by 
Women, SAQ, 80, 4, 1981, 441-53. In 20th century fiction by women, mother-daughter relationships 
become central to issues, actions, and characterizations depicted by women. Eight recent novels 
illustrate these relationships as ones of alliance, not finally of antipathy; usually differences are 
resolved where the daughters attempt definitions of their independent selves. Laurence’s Jest of God 
and Drabble’s Jerusalem the Golden are tales of successful maturation. Woolf’s Night and Day and 
O’Brien’s A Pagan Place pay tribute to the mother image. Other aspects of this central relationship are 
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viewed in Mansfield's Prelude and At the Bay, Rhys’s Wide Sargasso Sea, Bowen’s House in Paris, 
and Lessing's Martha Quest. R.D.J. 


85-786. Bradshaw, Leah. Portraits in Women’s Literature, QQ, 87, 3, 1980, 458-64. (rev.-art., 
Margaret Atwood, Two-Headed Poems, Oxford Univ. Press, 1978; Marilyn Bowering, The Visitors 
Have All Returned, Press Porcepic, 1979; Alice Munro, Who Do You Think You Are?, Macmillan, 
1978; Susan Musgrave, A Man to Marry a Man to Bury, McClelland & Stewart, 1979). In their works, 
Atwood and Munro suggest ''that women can transcend the conventions of their sexuality and their 
private lives,’’ whereas Bowering and Musgrave seem confined to stereotypical portraits of women’s 
existences. Atwood and Munro attempt to differentiate women’s natural roles from conventional ones ' 
with revealing, perhaps unsettling, probes of the female mind. Bowering's and Musgrave's women 
lack thoughtful motivations, reflecting traditional literary stereotypes. J.E.M. 


85-787. Miller, Nancy K. “T's” in Drag: The Sex of Recollection, ECent, 22, 1, 1981, 47-57. 
Considering commonplaces of female inferiority, why should many of the first novelists have chosen to 
write with women's voices? In both French and English works, the male author is being narcissistic, 
placing himself in the place of the desired object. At the same time, he can reassert traditional 
paternalistic moralities. K.D.H. 


See also 85-780, 1250, 1279. 


Writing 


85-788. Bowersock, G. W. The Art of the Footnote, ASch, 53, 1, 1983/4, 54-62. Footnotes, which 
should be placed at the bottom of the page, are a neglected and abused art form. They should be used, 
sparingly, for citation, explanation, and authorial comment. Edward Gibbon was a master of the form, 
and P. N. Furbank, in his biography of E. M. Forster, brilliantly extends the tradition of informing and 
delighting through footnotes. This article itself justifiably dispenses with footnotes. S.G.K. 


85-789. Joseph, John. Civilization and Writing, SIH, 10, 2, 1983, 87-92. Scholars have contradicted 
one another concerning the position occupied by graphic development within the totality of a culture's 
advancement toward civilization. Linguists often characterize writing and other facets of language 
standardization as byproducts of civilization. Anthropologists generally take the opposite tack, view- 
ing writing as a primary criterion of a culture's civilized status and as a crucial first step in the 
civilization process. Neither view is accurate. Further research and reflection are necessary. Anthro- 
pologists, not linguists, will make the final judgment on the issue; but the former will have to shed 
faulty assumptions and take cognizance of the insights of the latter and their work within their special 
areas of expertise. G.A.C. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 


History 


85-790. Heilman, Robert B. The Dedham-Debenham Route, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 78. “We went 
through Dedham,’’ a common New English expression thought to be local may have a parallel in mid 
19th-century England. A.LD. 


85-791. Shapiro, Fred R. Earlier Uses of ''Bibliography'' and Related Terms, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 30. 
The first recorded uses in OED of words related to the prefix ‘‘biblio-’’ were drawn mainly from the 
writings of Thomas Frognall Dibdin, but examples can easily be found elsewhere, some antedating 
Dibdin, some contemporary with him. [Examples are supplied for ‘‘bibliographer,’’ ‘‘bibliographic,’’ 
and ‘“bibliography.’’ A long footnote, pp. 30-1, signed ‘‘J.D.F.’’ [J.D. Fleeman] discusses Johnson's 
definition of “‘bibliographer,’’ altered for the sixth edition of 1785 by the booksellers following 
Johnson’s own Ms revision. ] J.S.P. 


Linguistics 


85-792. Middleton, Thomas H. It’s Different Than It Was, SatR, 5, 10, 1978, 50-1. (Middleton says 
that, because of his schooling, he prefers different from to different than, but he recognizes that people 
with his preferences cannot return English to what it used to be or what they think it used to be.] V.L. 
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85-793. Middleton, Thomas H. On Learning the Rules, SatR, 5, 8, 1978, 58-9. Although the rules of 
classical English usage sometimes reflect grammarians’ bad judgment and a good writer may break the ` 
rules, English teachers should still teach them because they add clarity and grace to the language. V.L. 


85-794. Middleton, Thomas H. Once More, into the Mine Fields, SatR, 5, 12, 1978, 66. [Middleton 
complains that some readers misread his article The Rape of a Word in the issue of December 10, 1797, 
and thought that he had said that rape was not a violent act, when he had actually obiected to the misuse 
of language in the statement ''rape is not an act of sex.’’ Worse, a few readers, trying to change 
definitions to please themselves, objected to his claim that rape is an act of sex.] V.L. 


85-795. Middleton, Thomas H. The Quarterly Report..., SatR, 5, 7, 1978, 49. Quarrel: The Quarterly 
Report on the English Language serves publishers of dictionaries by citing neologisms, including 
objectionable ones like conferencing, motherless (as in ‘‘motherless on wine, mead, and ale’’), 
elevatoring (as in ‘‘elevatoring food to his stomach’’), social work (‘‘shooting people’), and sod 
poodles (‘‘prairie dogs’’). ME. 


85-796. Middleton, Thomas H. The Underground Grammarian, SatR, 5, 11, 1978, 49. [Middleton 
praises Richard Mitchell, creator of The Underground Grammarian, for exposing writers of obscure, 
jargon-fouled English. ] V.L. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


85-797. Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Characters of Manners”: Notes Toward the History of a Critical Term, 
Criticism, 11, 4, 1969, 343-57. The evolutionary history of the terms ‘‘characters of manners’’ and 
‘characters of nature’’ as they are used in the works of George Watson, Thomas Twining, Thomas 
Hobbes, John Dryden, John Dennis, John Newbery, Alexander Pope, Henry Pemberton, Bishop 
Richard Hurd, and Samuel Johnson, shows the shifting of meanings and the distinctions achieved by 
them: A contrast between the more superficially portrayed characters of manners and the characters of 
nature, which require a meaningful observation, helps to distinguish ''between ethos and pathos, 
between universal ideas and particular persons, between species and individuals, between action and 
narration,'' and between tragedy and comedy. I.M.B. 


Drama 


85-798. Clum, John M. Religion and Five Contemporary Plays: The Quest for God in a Godless World, 
SAQ, 77, 4, 1978, 418-32. Five contemporary plays handle the traditional theme of man’s unsuccess- 
ful quest for transcendence and his conflict between spirit and senses. lonesco in Hunger and Thirst and 
Albee in Tiny Alice offer through strange parables the lack of an object of belief in man's search for 
faith. For Stoppard in Jumpers the conflict between reason and chaos and between a need for God and 
God's invisibility are identical. In both his Royal Hunt for the Sun and Equus, Shaffer sees man in his 
empiricism as having robbed himself of that irrationality which constitutes a possible intense faith. 
R.D.J. 


85-799, McNamara, Brooks. TDR: Memoirs of the Mouthpiece, 1955-1983 DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 
3-21. The Drama Review, which originally began as The Carleton Drama Review, became the Tulane 
Drama Review before it was given its present title. The journal evolved rapidly from its original 
emphasis on literary drama and criticism into one devoted to theatrical practice and criticism of 
performed drama. But even in these final changes, subchanges of importance have taken place. Much 
of what appears in the journal depends upon the editor, and therefore the publication has changed 
somewhat with cach new editor. One might say that this journal has become each editor’s mouthpiece. 

A.I.D. 


85-800. Paterson, Douglas L. Manifesto for a People's Theatre, DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 70-3. People's 
theatre is many things to many people around the world; it is also a theatre that is near to the truth of 
existence, telling common, reasonable stories for those whose tales have not been told and who are not 
the comfortable audiences of the established theatre. Such people's theatre exposes the existence of 
problems heretofore not exposed, and seeks to raise the social consciousness of vast numbers of people 


a 
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not included in the audiences of the usual theatrical fare. People’s theatre is playing and has a 
continuing role to play in America. A.I.D. 


85-801. Pearce, Howard D. A Phenomenological Approach to the Theatrum Mundi Metaphor, PMLA, 
95, 1, 1980, 42-57. The theater-dream metaphor enables the reader or viewer to begin to understand 
and interpret his condition. It encourages us to find multiple worlds, even though we cannot totally 
determine which is the ‘‘real’’ world (Shakespeare's Dream; Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair). Always 
behind the metaphor is the possibility of nothingness (Tourneur's The Revenger's Tragedy, Ibsen's The 
Wild Duck). The metaphor encourages us to realize the complicated interaction between theater and 
life, dream and reality. The theatrical devices of prologue, epilogue, aside, and soliloquy help draw the 
audience into the interaction demanded by the metaphor (Calderon’s Life is a Dream); the play is thus 
exposed as the aesthetic subject and the audience as the aesthetic object. P.A.H. 


85-802. Sherman, Stuart. Imperfect Notes for a Perfect Manifesto and OEDIPUS, DramR, 27, 4, 
1983, 76-83. Classics of written theatre have been presented (Hamlet and Faust), digesting only main 
themes in a largely visual context. The modernist theatre should be primarily visual, in which the 
spectator ceases to be spectator but becomes a mental participant. Language and the visual, which are 
used by theatre, often seem in conflict; they should be mutually supportive, but language should not 
overcome, almost obliterate, the visual. A.LD. 
Fiction 
85-803. Abbott, H. Porter. Letters to the Self: The Cloistered Writer in Nonretrospective Fiction, 
PMLA, 95, 1, 1980, 23-41. Non-retrospective fiction allows the author to focus the reader’s attention 
on a ‘‘private drama of self-awareness." Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Sartre’s Nausea, Mauriac’s The 
Knot of Vipers, Bernanos' Diary of a Country Priest, and Gide's The Notebooks of André Walter 
illustrate the two elements of self-discovery: the diarist and his text. Goethe’s Werther, Pechorin in 
Lermontov’s A Hero of Our Time, and Mariane in Lettres portugaises -- each is a narrator who fails in 
some important ways to see the truth about himself and thus uses the chosen form to perpetuate his own 
self-image; put another way, these narrators continue to deceive themselves. P.A.H. 


85-804, Cohan, Steven. Figures Beyond the Text: A Theory of Readable Character in the Novel, 
Novel, 17, 1, 1983, 5-27. Those who see readability in character as a product of coherence resulting 
from psychological determinism are merely suporting realism. A more neutral approach sees character 
as readable when the reader is able to convert the representational figure into an object of perception in 
his own imaginative space. It is in the space between text and reader where we can understand character 
as an Imaginative construct independent of the requirements of realism. A.B.F. 


85-805. Goodman, Charlotte. The Lost Brother, The Twin: Women Novelists and the Male-Female 
Double BILDUNGSROMAN, Novel, 17, 1, 1983, 28-43. A series of Bildungsromane by women 
-- Wuthering Heights, The Mill on the Floss, My Antonia, The Mountain Lion, and them -- present both 
a male and a female protagonist who share a childhood, separate as the male goes out to seek his 
fortune, and then return to each other. The double protagonist reflects opposing sides of the author’s 
fragmented psyche, which is healed at the end as the male and female are reunited. The authors reflect a 
longing for the ‘‘brother lost” and a desire to share his adventures. A.B.F. 


See also 85-785, 1134. 
Film 


85-806. Kaminsky, Stuart M. Narrative Time in Sergio Leone's ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERI- 
CA, SLitl, 16, 1, 1983, 59-74. One of the authors of the screenplay for Once Upon a Time in America 
discusses the thirteen points in the film where the time frame shifts radically. J.C. 


85-807. Simon, William. An Analysis of the Structure of THE GODFATHER, PART ONE, SLitl, 16, 
1, 1983, 75-89. Iser's concept of the ‘‘narrative gap'' and Barthes’ hermeneutic and cultural codes help 
to explain Coppola's ordering of narrative information in The Godfather, Part One. J.C. 


See also 85-1073. 
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Humour and Satire 


85-808. Galligan, Edward L. William Lynch's Theory of Comedy, SAQ, 77, 2, 1978, 189-205. 
Lynch’s theory of comedy in Christ and Apollo is most responsive to the five major recurring images in 
comic literature: images of intellect, of will, of wishfulness, of time and change, and of play. Comedy 
rejects the balanced orders of logic and embraces the irregular. Comedy mocks wilfulness and purpose, 
accepting passive heroes who lack heroic qualities. Comedy prompts a double vision of realistic 
wishing and denies wishful thinking. Comic imagination is at ease with flux and accepts change. 
Finally, comedy accepts the present moment, which is the essence of play. R.D.J. 


85-809. Gill, R. B. Real People and Persuasion in Personal Satire, SAQ, 82, 2, 1983, 165-78. Personal 
satire illustrates specific problems which arise when literary criticism removes its subject from the 
processes of the historical world. Satire relies upon reference to the real world to verify its statements 
and relies upon the reader's cooperativeness. The persona voice of satire is not to be separated from the 
felt presence of the historical author himself. In personal satire personal contact is basic to moral 
persuasion. R.D.J. 


Myth 


85-810. Ziolkowski, Theodore. Science, Frankenstein, and Myth, SR, 89, 1, 1981, 34-56. Myths 
embody man’s eternal concerns. The preoccupation of the post-war German dramatists, such as 
Zuckmayer, Dürrenmatt, and Kipphardt, with the pursuit of scientific knowlege and its social and 
moral implications, results from one of man's perennial fears, reflected in the myth of the Fall, of 
Prometheus, Faust and Frankenstein. The conflation of the myth of the Fall (knowledge leading to 
shame) and of Prometheus (knowledge generating pride) in Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein projects a 
characteristically modern, ambivalent attitude to cognition. G.R.T. 


Plot Patterns 


85-811. Fowlie, Wallace. Faith and Narrative in Dante, NDEJ, 15, 2, 1983, 67-76. Dante's Infernois a 
major model for modern narratives in which characters who journey through life, setting their destinies 
by their actions and faiths, are portrayed by a poet who is both a participant and an interpreter. 
Examples are O'Connor's Wise Blood and Beckett's Waiting for Godot. M.E.B. 


Poetry 


85-812. Applewhite, James. Individual Guise: Thoughts on Poetic Substance and Style, SAQ, 80, 1, 
1981, 6-15. Great poetry arises from a relation between authorial subject and ability and an appropriate 
formal mode in which the poet's voice finds a public expression. In spite of much current criticism 
which dismisses the importance of fixed form and the continuity of formal tradition, originality and the 
poet's own style have emerged from labor within poetic precedent. Writers come into prominence 
having found some formal framework in which their personal impulse finds individual style. R.D.J. 


85-813. Swann, Brian. Who is the East? and Other Riddle-Matters, Poet and Critic, 15, 1, 1983, 
58-70. Riddles have existed from at least the time of Oedipus. They can be used effectively in teaching 
poetry because such writers as Dickinson and Roethke use them. Much modern poetry, in fact, partakes 
of the essence of the riddle — paradox and sensitivity to language. P.G.D. 


85-814. Wagonner, Hyatt H. Visionary Poetry: Learning to See, SR, 89, 2, 1981, 228-47. In 
meditative poetry, such as Herbert's Virtue, thought dominates. Images, having only illustrative value, 
can be substituted at will without affecting the meaning. An Imagist poem, such as Pound’s In a Station 
at the Metro or Williams's Poem, secks to be objective and realistic. Its perception, therefore, remains 
passive or non-purposive. A visionary poem, such as Whitman’s A Noiseless Patient Spider or 
Roethke's Cuttings and Cuttings (later), does not originate in thought or reflection, but in perception, 
yet it does not assume a dichotomy between the perceiver and the perceived, or perception and its 
interpretation. Àn imaginative vision may be noetic. It involves all the senses, at once perceives and 
interprets, and is both subjective and objective, purposive and open. G.R.T. 


See also 85-1354. 
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Prose 


85-815. Forguson, Lynd. Autobiography as History, UTQ, 49, 2, 1979/80, 139-55. There has been 
little critical or theoretical writing about autobiography, and still less that considers it as a form of 
historical writing. As such, autobiography is beset both with the problems of historiography and with 
those arising from the fact that in autobiography the historian is the subject of his own history. P.H. 


85-816. Olney, James. Autos, Bios, Graphein: The Study of Autobiographical Literature, SAQ, 77, 1, 
1978, 113-23. Recent studies in autobiographical literature affirm its variety and richness. Difference 
of critical opinion occurs as to whether emphasis should fall on autos or bios or graphein in the study of 
autobiography. What the Greeks understood as ‘‘self”’ varies significantly from the modern conception ' 
of self-consciousness. Again what the Greeks perceived as bios or ''course of life’’ differs from current 
expressions of selfhood. Graphein, the ‘‘act of writing,’’ is conceived by some as a kind of making of 
life. Since the new psychology of William James, the importance of psychological realism in fiction 
has extended to autobiography. R.D.J. 


85-817. Wheeler, Charles B. ''But Where Did Cain Get His Wife?'' — Reflections on Teaching the 
Bible as Literature, SAQ, 80, 1, 1981, 49-60. Teaching the Bible as literature involves a critical 
analysis of sources supplemented by a study of the text in its literary genre, and is not a matter of the 
New Criticism. Such a course attempts to put the Bible into history, thus avoiding an approach of 
uncritical worship, and examines the Bible not as some do with emphasis on the fundamental unity of 
the work, but rather on its heterogeneity. R.D.J. 


Subjects 


85-818. Drolet, Gilbert. In the Painful Field, QQ, 88, 2, 1981, 289-97. With some variations, there is a 
theme which runs throughout modern war literature — men on the battlefield experience fear caused by 
a premature realization that they are not immortal. It is necessary that men learn to control this, for fear 
is contagious and can affect the entire group. In Frederic Manning's The Middle Parts of Fortune, 
Farley Mowat's And No Birds Sang, and Phillip Caputo's A Rumor of War, the characters show how 
individual men face the unendurable. Although this struggle with fear kills some of them, most manage 


to endure, and a few do so quite stoically. S.L.F. 
BRITAIN 
BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scottish 


85-819. Stegmaier, Edmund. ‘‘Facts’’ and ''Vision"' in Scottish Writing of the 1920s and 1930s ScLJ, 
9, 1, 1982, 67-78. Scottish writers such as MacDiarmid, Muir, and William Power were distinguished 
from their English or English-based contemporaries by insisting on grim facts as against illusions and 
inspiring visions of the future. Traditional Scottish literary elements, such as biblical allusions, were 
transformed in the process. J.H.A. 


BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 
History 


85-820. Machan, Tim William. ‘‘Forlynen’’: A Ghost Word Rematerializes, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 22-4. 
Semantic evidence found in the Boece of Chaucer, plus the evidence of Walton's translation of the 
Consolatio (based chiefly on Boece) shows Chaucer's nonce word to come from the OF ‘‘forlignier.’* 
Chaucer is the first to use ‘‘forlynen,’’ which is not a ghost word at all. It is properly in OED. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


85-821. Davison, Peter. Governments’ Unpurposed Contribution to the Art of English Drama, 
Trivium, 15, 1980, 47-54. Restrictions of the theater have by no means had negative effects on the art 
form. The banning of the mystery cycles led directly to Shakespeare's and Marlowe's plays. The act of 
1737 turned Fielding from drama to the novel, and the Act of 1843 was responsible for the start of 
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melodrama. Similarly, the 1878 act led directly to the establishment of the music hall, a strong 
influence on contemporary drama. P.G.D. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 


a. Old English 
Beowulf 


85-822. Kaske, R. E. The Coastwarden's Maxim in BEOWULF: A Clarification, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
. 16-8. Though literally correct, an editor's translation of the coastwarden's words (when Kaske's SP 
1958 article Sapienta et Fortitudo as the Controlling Theme of BEOWULF was anthologized by Lewis 
E. Nicholson in An Anthology of Beowulf Criticism, Notre Dame, Ind., 1963, p. 277) seems not to 
` support Kaske's idea. The point is that the coastwarden, misled by the Geats's audacity in landing (a 
deed) changes his opinion of them upon hearing Beowulf (words). He is actually rebuking himself and 
making a generalization about human conduct: one must be aware that words and works may produce 
different opinions. J.S.P. 


Old English Poetry 
See 85-858. 


Old English Prose 


85-823. Cross, J. E. Antoninus of Apamea and an Image in the OLD ENGLISH MARTYROLOGY, 
N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 18-21. Both Jerome and Aldhelm used the image of a rose for the life of a Christian, 
Hilarion, living among pagans. The OEM uses it for Antoninus. We can not tell whether the writer of 
the OEM took details from two accounts, both of which he thought described Antoninus of Syria, or 
used a text that combined material from a Ms that included material from a second Ms about a different 
Antoninus, from France. J.S.P, 


b. Middle English 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


85-824. Benson, C. David. Their Telling Difference: Chaucer the Pilgrim and His Two Contrasting 
Tales, ChauR, 18, I, 1983, 61-75. The dramatic theory of the Canterbury Tales has about run its course 
and.despite its great influence it cannot be easily supported by the text. Rather than focusing upon the 
tale-tellers, it is better to concentrate upon the tales themselves: each has its own voice. The two tales 
told by Chaucer himself, Thopas and Melibee, illustrate this uniqueness (one full of irrelevant though 
delicious detail, the other flat-footed and slow). The silliness of Thopas may be strained and thus it is 
not a complete success; on the other hand, we must recognize and accept the serious moral of Melibee. 
i T.W.R. 


85-825. Bloomfield, Morton W. The FRIAR’S TALE as a Liminal Tale, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 286-91. 
Folklorists and anthropologists describe liminal tales or experiences that are part of a rite of passage, as 
a person moves from one realm of experience to another. Viewed thus, Chaucer's tale assumes new 
complexities. For instance, it can be seen as one of the tales that reflect the total pilgrimage-experience 
of the Canterbury journey itself. T.W.R. 


. 85-826. Ferris, Sumner. John Stow and the Tomb of Blanche the Duchess, ChauR, 18, 1, 1983, 92.3. 
J. J. N. Palmer, ‘‘The Historical Context of the Book of the Duchess,'' ChauR, 8 (1974), 253-61 [see 
A.E.S. 19:4, item 997], has shown that Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, probably the subject of 
Chaucer's poem, died in 1368 rather than 1369. Further confirmation is to be found in Stow's The 
Survay of London (1598, 1603) which describes the tomb of John of Gaunt, destroyed in the Fire of 
1666, and that of Blanche his first wife, with the date of death 1368. T.W.R. 


85-827. Gallacher, Patrick J. Perception and Reality in the MILLER'S TALE, ChauR, 18, 1, 1983, 
38-48. The perception theories of Maurice Merleau-Ponty provide a fresh basis for assessing the 
comedy of the tale. The male principals, John, Absolon, and Nicholas, all suffer from imperfect 
expectations and perceptions. Thus ''the contrast between the real and the imaginary, an essential 
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feature of the climactic incidents in the Miller's Tale, invokes a special. manifestation of [perceptual] 
transcendence.”’ |. T.W.R. 


85-828. Gaylord, Alan. Dido at Hunt, Chaucer at Work, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 300-15. By deliberate - 
excision, lines 1188-1203 of the Legend of Good Women can be reduced from decasyllabics to 
octosyllabics, illustrating the different effects of the lines, especially the longer ''breath'' of the 
decasyllabic. We can thus perceive Chaucer moving from the shorter to the longer line, though in this 
passage (describing Dido at the hunt) the characteristic Chaucerian voice has not yet emerged. T. W.R. 


85-829. Hallissy, Margaret M. The She-Ape in Chaucer's PARSON'S TALE, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 
127-31. The ape in medieval tradition symbolizes man's lower, prideful nature, but reference to the’. . 
““hyndre-parts of the she-ape'' in the tale suggests both pride and lechery. A pattern of imagery and 
tradition connects the she-ape as a venomous creature with the poison of the capital sin of Luxuria, 
which destroys souls, and also connects May with the venomous scorpion, a standard symbol for 
lechery and female sexuality. N.C.M. 


85-830. Hamel, Mary. The FRANKLIN'S TALE and the Chrétien de Troyes, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 
316-31. Though Chrétien's Cliges is not a major source for Chaucer's tale, there are thematic and 
verbal correspondences that suggest that Chaucer knew the French romance and that he employed 
material therefrom in his characteristically complex fashion. T.W.R. 


85-831. Hanks, D. Thomas. ''Goddes Pryvetee'' and Chaucer's Miller's Tale, C&L, 33, 2, 1984, 
7-12. In playing on this phrase's double meaning, one sacred, one profane, the Miller is responding to 
the Knight's Tale; the ‘‘pryvetee’’ motif occurs at least eleven times in this tale, functioning as ''a 
powerful artistic device" gaining its power from the comic. Sacred and profane are also juxtaposed in 
the flood motif, in Nicholas, Alisoun, Absolom, and in the adultery (occurring while a bell rings for 
lauds and friars sing hymns). Though far from edifying, the tale uses Christian terminology surpris- 
ingly often. Some have seen this tale as having a serious Christian motif, but such a reading is mistaken, : 
The tale's basic thrust is comic. J.S.P. 


85-832. Heffernan, Carol Falvo. Tyranny and ''Commune profit'' in the CLERK'S TALE, ChauR, 
17, 4, 1983, 332-40. Walter and Griselda embody qualities to be found in medieval discussions of 
tyrants and ‘‘commune profit," but they go beyond this sort of embodiment of abstract ideas and : 
remain characters in their own right. T.W.R. 


85-833. Joseph, Gerhard. Chaucer's Coinage: Foreign Exhange and the Puns of the SHIPMAN'S 
TALE, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 541-7. Because Chaucer's works were both heard and read, punning is 
particularly complex — some puns depending upon the eye (tale, taillynge) and others upon the ear 
alone. Freud provides guidance into the world of the punning jest in the Shipman's Tale, in which ''we 
are all awash in a universe of lenders and borrowers, givers and takers.'" Further, ''the Shipman is the 
appropriate narrator of his tale because, as a sea-traveller between nations, he combines a navigational 
‘steering’ into English of a foreign form (the fabliau) and foreign (primarily French) financial words 
‘that hadden pris’ with a talent for more literal commercial transaction.” T.W.R. 


85-834. Manlove, Colin. ‘‘Rooteless moot grene soone deye’’: The Helplessness of Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde, E&S, n.s. 31, 1978, 1-22. Chaucer’s concept of love is not only religious but also social 
and pragmatic. In Troilus and Criseyde the lovers pursue love as a final value and completely isolate 
themselves from the outside world, thus rendering themselves incapable of controlling the events 
which eventually lead to their tragic end. G.R.T. 


85-835. Martin, Ellen E. The Interpretation of Chaucer's Alcyone, ChauR, 18, 1, 1983, 18-21. The 
patristic-exegetical school of criticism has misinterpretated this Ovidian figure from Chaucer' s Book of 
the Duchess in order to make her serve allegorical purposes. The traditional medieval interpretations of 
Ceyx and Alcyone see the latter as a figure of peace and devotion. Chaucer uses her and her story in a 
sequence of love, sleep, and death which in turn is a part of the structure of the entire poem. T.W.R. 


85-836. McAlpine, Monica E. The Pardoner's Homosexuality and How It Matters, PMLA, 95, 1, 
1980, 8-22. Chaucer's portrait of the Pardoner suggests ''three distinct sexual phenomena with which 
homosexuality was often confused — effeminacy, hermaphroditism, and eunuchry — and thus very 
probably with homosexuality itself." His relationship with the Summoner further clarifies the 
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narnrator's attitude: ‘‘I trowe he were a geldying [a eunuch] or a mare [a homosexual, a woman-manj.”’ 
Chaucer’s interest in the Pardoner seems to reflect a desire to examine the qualities of someone who is 
hated by the society he lives in and by the religion he professes. Although the Pardoner cannot confess 
“sin,” he does seek forgiveness covertly. He ''lives his life through the church's rituals, sacraments, 
and sacramentals in a way that dramatizes both the pain of exclusion and the hope for ultimate 
inclusion."' P.A.H. 


85-837. Oruch, Jack B. Nature's Limitations and the ‘‘demande d'amour" of Chaucer's 
PARLEMENT, ChauR, 18, 1, 1983, 23-37. The Parlement of Foules is squarely in the venerable 
medieval tradition of the demande d'amour, though deliberately leaving questions unanswered. More 
significantly, Chaucer substitutes the goddess Nature for the customary god or goddess who presides 
over most feus d'amour. Nature is, understandably, not at home with the traditional debate, which she 
conducts in an extemporaneous, timid, and halting way. She plays this role as the result of the late 
medieval view of her which saw her as affected by the Fall. T.W.R. 


85-838. Patterson, Lee W. Writing about Writing: The Case of Chaucer, UTQ, 48, 3, 1979, 263-82. 
(rev.-art.) The struggle between historicism and formalism in Chaucer studies has passed its virulent 
stage, but the issues it raised have not been resolved or outgrown, only suppressed, as a reading of four 
recent books on Chaucer shows. P.H. 


85-839. Pearsall, Derek. Chaucer’s Pardoner: the Death of a Salesman, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 358-65. 
Unlike the character like the Wife of Bath (who is constantly aware, in her mind, of what she is saying 
and of the response of others) the Pardoner is an automaton who is ‘‘both theologically and in ordinary 
human terms that need no gloss, dead.'' The references to his sexual peculiarity may have been devised 
to emphasis his unusualness. However, he is perhaps not without a glimmer of a redeeming feature, 
which is revealed, almost against his will, in the words of the Old Man in his tale. T.W.R. 


85-840. Plummer, John F. Hooly Chirches Blood: Simony and Patrimony in Chaucer's REEVE'S 
TALE, ChauR, 18, 1, 1983, 49-60. The Reeve's notorious acerbity is not wholly the product of his own 
personality. Especially in his portrait of the adulterous parson, who has more significance in the tale 
than is usually recognized, the biliousness and sourness are typical of late medieval church reformers, 
both those who wrote in Latin and those who expressed themselves in English, like the early 
14th-century poet who produced A Satire of Edward H's England, which Chaucer probably knew. 
Most notably, the parson is evidently guilty of simony since he provides a dowry for his ‘‘niece’’ of 
"many a panne of bras,” suggesting that he used church vessels for this purpose. T.W.R. 


85-841. Roney, Lois. The Theme of Protagonist's Intention Versus Actual Outcome in the CANTER- 
BURY TALES, ES, 64, 3, 1983, 193-200. Chaucer uses discrepancy between intention and outcome 
as an organizing principle and explicit theme within individual tales, in material dealing with the 
tellers, and in the pilgrimage frame. In the tales he modifies some of his sources to develop such 
discrepancy; he presses the point in the tellers's responses to one another; the Host both misinterprets 
tales and falls short of the projected 120 tales; and Chaucer opens and closes The Canterbury Tales with 
the idea. The concentration suggests explicit design. M.S.W. 


85-842. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Chaucer's TROILUS AND CRISEYDE: Narrator-Reader Complicity, 
AI, 40, 1, 1983, 103-13. Many ambiguities in the scene between Pandarus and his niece on the morning 
after her night with Troilus suggest the uncle's incestuous inclinations, but the reader must interpret 
them. Are Pandarus's ‘‘prying under her bedsheets’’ and the ''kissing her'' suggestive? When he asks 
her of the book she is reading, ‘‘Is it of love? Teach me a good lesson,’’ is he asking her enactment? 
When he asks her to ‘‘throw off your widow's dress,” is he inviting her to undress? When he urges her 
to comply with Troilus's desires, he adds, ''if you have him die, that will be my death.” Is he 
suggesting himself as a fantasy substitute? The clues invite the reader's complicity in completing the 
incestuous suggestions. R.R. 


85-843. Ruggiers, Paul G. Platonic Forms in Chaucer, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 366-81. The teacher of 
Chaucer may engage the minds of his students by discussing with them four Platonic ‘‘forms’’ that 
infuse the poet's works: (1) eating and drinking; (2) sexuality and love; (3) play and seriousness; and (4) 
the making of art. Though topics (1) and (2) may be linked, as may (3) and (4), it is more useful to 
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discern that each has upper and lower dimensions. For example, eating and drinking may be common- 
place events as in the Reeve's Tale, but these activities are, especially for Chaucer’s audience, never 
without their religious overtones from the Eucharist. T.W.R. 


85-844. Sapora, Robert. Charles A. Owen, Jr.: A Bibliography, ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 284-5. A 
bibliography of Owen’s scholarly publications and book reviews, most of which deal with Chaucer. 
T.W.R. 


85-845. Walker, Denis. Narrative Inconclusiveness and Consolatory Dialectic i in the BOOK OF THE 
DUCHESS, ChauR, 18, 1, 1983, 1-17. Critics who see the poem as 2 consolation are right in their 

description of the effect but wrong in the identification of Chaucer's method. Neither the narrator nor ] 
the Man in Black seems aware of consolation. Chaucer offers it but also its antithesis in a series of 
Affektkomplexe including the natural descriptions and the Cave of Morpheus episode. Art and nature 
represent harmony and at the end of the poem art survives; though the lady White dies, her symbol 
(light) survives too. Thus ''the text leaves the dialectic unresolved, the syllogism of consolation 
incomplete.” T.W.R. 


Gavin Douglas 


85-846. Amsler, Mark E. The Quest for the Present Tense: The Poet and the Dreamer in Douglas’ THE 
PALICE OF HONOUR, SSL, 17, 1982, 186-208. In The Palice, the enlightened narrator observes the 
dreamer (his past self) gradually attain to his own understanding that the source of poetry and truth is 
God, that poets need judgment and moral discrimination as well as technical expertise, and that poetry 
is the path to true honour, which is virtue. The Palice should thus be seen as akin to Bildungsroman or 
autobiography. J.H.A. 


Willlam Dunbar 


85-847. Ebin, Lois. Dunbar's ‘‘Fresch Anamalit Termes Celicall'' and the Art of the Occasional Poet, 
ChauR, 17, 4, 1983, 293-9. Unlike other practitioners of the art of occasional verse, Dunbar adopts 
stylistic techniques that give the ephemeral occasion a measure of permanence. The diction, allitera- 
tion, assonance, and other sound-techniques closely parallel the art of the late medieval worker in 
metals, the enameler and over-gilder, who creates an impervious surface which gives a permanence to 
the underlying form. T.W.R. 


John Gower 


85-848. Goodall, Peter. John Gower's APOLLONIUS OF TYRE: CONFESSIO AMANTIS, Book 
VIII, SoRA, 15, 3, 1982, 243-53. The critical problem with Gower's Apollonius of Tyre concerns an 
internal and an external structural problem: the coherence of its episodic narrative and the thematic 
relationship with the rest of Book VIII and with Confession Amantis. Internally, Gower has created a 
series of contrasting characters and situations, especially three father-daughter relationships, each 
subtly commenting on the others. Externally, the tale is an “‘exemplum’’ to the rest of the poem, 
especially emphasizing Fortune as a purposeful and benevolent force whose distinctive characteristic, 
for Gower, is its ultimate dependence on an individual's actions. He eventually blames society itself. 

W.S.G. 


Robert Henryson 


85-849. Khinoy, Stephan. Tale-Moral Relationships in Henryson's MORAL FABLES, SSL, 17, 
1982, 99-115. The Moral Fables incorporate animal aspects of the human condition, social satire, 
prudential morals, and hidden spiritual allegory. By means of apparently unsympathetic morals and 
implicit allegories, they progessively train us to recognise transcendent implication in grim tales of 
bestiality. I.H.A. 


Walter Kennedy 


85-850. Riach, Dorothy W. Walter Kennedy's THE PASSIOUN OF CRIST: A Reassessment, ScLJ, 
9, 1, 1982, 5-20. Long thought dull and prolix, The Passioun of Crist is in fact a vigorous and moving 
poem, based on ecclesiastical drama. The main narrative is structured on the passiontide canonical 
hours; it includes a commentator and appropriate allegorical personages. Unique in Scottish poetry, it 
was probably intended for congregational use. J.H.A. 
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Pearl Poet 


85-851. Blamires, Alcuin. The Turning of the Year in “Sir Gawain"', Trivium, 17, 1982, 21-37. This 
poem may seem more meaningful by comparing it to the various medieval ''Occupations of the 
Months,” particularly in the usual January boar's head, and the December pig or boar-killing scenes. 

P.G.D. 


Middle English Drama 


. 85-852. Eccles, Mark. The Macro Plays, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 27-9. [Lists performances of The Castle 
of Perseverance, Wisdom, and Mankind, modernized editions, discussions of The Castle and various 
emendations.] I.S.P. 


Middle English Poetry 


85-853. Barratt, Alexandra. Two Middle English Lyrics in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, N&Q, 31, 1, 
1984, 24-7. The first of these, in Ms 469, a Book of Hours, translates the first two stanzas of Stella celi 
exstirpauit, a prayer to the Virgin for protection from the plague. The existence of the second lyric has 
been disguised because the Supplement to Robbins's Index of Middle English Verse lists it incorrectly 
under Incipit 1736. The correct incipit is ‘*Jhesu my love and my delyt,” in Ms Mazarine 514, also a 
Book of Hours. Beyond a similar opening line, this poem has no connection with Robbins's 1736. Ms 
Mazarine 514 in the early 15th century was owned by the John Bothe family of Barton and passed later 
that century to Sir William Radcliffe's family. No clue exists for its going to France. J.S.P. 


85-854, Glenn, Johathan A. Dislocation of KYNDE and the Middle English CLEANNESS, ChauR, 
18, 1, 1983, 77-89. Critics have viewed this anonymous poem as a treatise on lechery, but its theme is 
much larger: running throughout is the concept of dislocation of kynde, noncomformity both to created 
nature and to God as well. T.W.R. 


85-855. Jack, R.D.S. THE FRIERIS OF BERWICK and Chaucerian Fabliau, SSL, 17, 1982, 145-52. 
Comparison of The Frieris of Berwick with its closest French analogue, Le Povre Clerc, suggests 
Chaucer's added influence in cunning use of an actual location, vivid characterisation, comic complica- 
tion, poetic justice, internal monologue, and irony. Appreciation of The Frieris may direct attention to 
the rich field of Scottish fabliaux. l J.H.A. 


85-856. McDonald, Craig. THE THRE PRESTIS OF PEBLIS and THE MEROURE OF 
WYSSDOME: A Possible Relationship, SSL, 17, 1982, 153-64. Historical evidence suggests that The 
Thre Prestis may not be satirising James II], as is sometimes asserted. Possible influence of two stories 
in John Ireland's Meroure might suggest a date 1490-2. Both works would then be exempla for the 
young James IV. J.H.A. 


Middle English General 


85-857. Richmond, Velma Bourgeois. The Humanist Rejection of Romance, SAQ, 77, 3, 1978, 
296-306. Rejection of Middle English romances by academic humanism began with Erasmus and 
Vives, was reinforced by Matthew Arnold, and continues today in a disdain for popular literature. 
Established moral objections, arising out of Renaissance thought and Reformation zeal, run counter to 
the historical occurrence of these romances among religious and didactic literature. Emphasis of the 
New Criticism upon form over content has contributed to appreciation of these tales. R.D J. 


c. Anglo-Latin 
Bede 


85-858. Yerkes, David. Joscelyn's Text of BEDE'S DEATH SONG, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 14-6. John 
Joscelyn (1529-1603), secretary to Archbishop Parker, seems to have annotated a lost 11th-century 
copy of the Epistola Cuthberti, carefully transcribing the text of Bede's Death Song. This text ‘‘uses 
five spellings or forms not found in any of the other surviving copies of the poem." J.S.P. 
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Anglo-Latin Prose 


85-859, Sharpe, Richard. Geoffrey le Baker's ‘‘Aves Ganymedis,”’ Lundy Island, and Alexander 
Neckam, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 31-6. Le Baker's mid-14th-century Latin chronicle of Edward II's flight 
from his enemies is interrupted by a description of Lundy Island, the King’s destination, in which he 
speaks of birds called by Neckam by the term above. People from Michael Drayton (1613) on have 
speculated about what birds these were, but historical records for the island suggest that they were 
gannets. Neckam may have been punning. J.8.P. 


d. Mediaeval General 
Mediaeval Poetry 


85-860. Ziolkowski, Jan. Avatars of Ugliness in Medieval Literature, MLR, 79, 1, 1984, 1-20. 
Medieval literature created a parody of the canon of beauty. Mostly, this parody was a simple joking 
inversion of the catalogues of beauty of lyric poetry. Following some of the same structures of 
catalogues of beauty, parodies are more energetic, and they eventually bring about the disintegration of 
the older canon of beauty. Shakespeare and Donne finally discredit the old conventions. J.E.R. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Richard Crashaw 


85-861. Camden, Vera J. Richard Crashaw's Poetry: The Imagery of Bleeding Wounds, AI, 40, 3, 
1983, 257-79. Crashaw's poetry dwells on the motherly succor of the Catholic Church since he lost his 
own mother when he was only five, and his father, William, was a rigid Puritan. But the infant's 
satiation is on blood as well as milk: images of red and white fuse in the poems. The world suckles from 
Christ's blood until inebriated with ecstasy. The unconscious logic behind the image of a wound 
becoming a spear to pierce an eye is that through the poet's weapon, the pen, it accuses the oalooker, 
whose tears must flow in response. Thus, the victim becomes the passive victor, incorporatiag those 
who torment him. In the poem to St. Theresa, Crashaw reiterates that there was ''never a nobler weapon 
than a wound.” R.R. 


Abraham Cowley 


85-862. Rusche, Harry. Abraham Cowley's ‘‘Wandring Spirits of Rebells Dead'',, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 
1983, 99-101. Cowley's poem, celebrating the Royalist cause, may allude to contemporary accounts of 
apparitions seen on the site after the battle of Edgehill, 23 October 1642. A.LD. 


John Donne 


85-863. Finnegan, Robert Emmett. Numbering Donne's FLEA, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 66. The poem, 

not subjected heretofore to numerical analysis, shows that by counting major stresses and multiplying 

by the number of stanzas, one gains a progression of numbers which supports the theme of the poem. 
A.LD. 


85-864. Kay, D. C. Thomson, Donne, and Wordsworth's ‘‘Monstrous Ant-Hill’’, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
55-6. Contrary to the traditional view of the ant as industrious and a model for human conduct, these 
three writers viewed this creature as a model of futility — Thomson in The Castle of Indolence, Donne 
in the First and Second Anniversaries, and the Obsequies to the Lord Harrington, and Wordsworth in 
The Prelude of 1850. Wordsworth's use of the idea seems to derive from Donne, who used the ant-hill 
as an emblem of metropolitan activity. J.S.P. 


85-865. Mann, Lindsay A. Radical Consistency: A Reading of Donne's COMMUNITIE, UTQ, 50, 3, 
1981, 284-99. The common interpretation of Donne's poetic career as presenting a dichotomy between 
sceptical sensuality in the love poems and asceticism in the religious works must give way to evidence 
of continuity in his career. In light of this, the possibility that the libertine poems are ironic representa- 
tions of a distorted point of view must be examined. Consideration of this poem, an early expression of 
libertinism, reveals that it refutes the argument it pretends to advance, as do others in the same vein. 

' P.H. 
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Thomas Drue 


85-866. Candido, Joseph. Websterian Influence in Thomas Drue’s DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, 
AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 67-9. Whereas Webster has often been cited for his borrowings, seldom has 
emphasis been placed on others’ borrowings from him. Drue's play bears ideas and language that show 


his indebtedness to Malfi. A.LD. 
Robert Herrick 
See 85-1192. : 
Ben Jonson 
See 85-869. 
Thomas Kyd 


85-867. Stein, Charles H. Justice and Revenge in THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, ISJR, 56, 1, 1981, 
97-104. Kyd consistently distinguishes the different demands of justice and revenge; in fact, these two 
themes never do become congruent as so many critics have asserted. Hieronimo only embraces revenge 
when his appeals to justice are frustrated. P.A.H. 


David Lyndsay 


85-868. Williams, Janet H. 'Althocht I beir nocht lyke ane baird!' David Lyndsay's COMPLAYNT, 
ScLJ, 9, 2, 1982, 5-20. The Complaynt is informal, unlike the more highly-rated Dreme, but it is 
carefully organised, turning on Lyndsay's unique authority and poetic ability to speak to the King. 
Personal, literary, and public matters extend the scope of the traditional begging-poem and gather 
poetic styles discriminatingly and teasingly, to give serious, teure counsel, while emphasizing 
Lyndsay's faithful service. J.H.A. 


Christopher Marlowe 


85-869. Leggatt, Alexander. The Critical Fortunes of Christopher Marlowe, QQ, 88, i, 1981, 98-9. 
(rev.-art., Millar MacLure, ed., Marlowe: The Critical Heritage 1588-1896, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1979; N.W., Bawcutt, ed., The Jew of Malta, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Univ. Pr., 
1978; Alvin Kernan, ed., Two Renaissance Mythmakers: Christopher Marlowe and Ben Jonson, 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Univ. Pr., 1977.) The critical tradition of Christopher Marlowe is 
marked by a wide range of disparate views. MacLure does a good job of tracing the vacillating opinions 
throughout the centuries. Bawcutt's Revels edition of The Jew of Malta illustrates the more recent 
criticism of the 20th century while Kernan's collection of NS subtly compares Marlowe and Jonson. 
S.LC. 


John Milton 


85-870. Andrews, Michael. A Note on the Fall of Mulciber, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1982/83, 69-70. Milton's 
sources are not only Homer's epics but also Thomas Heywood's Brazen Age, indicated by one verbal 
echo. A.LD. 


85-871. MacCallum, Hugh. Milton and Poetic Form, UTQ, 50, 3, 1981, 314-22. (rev.-art.) Recent 
studies of Milton, of which five are here reviewed, have paid close attention to the poet's use of genres, 
finding profound aesthetic and moral significance in his ordering and renewing of convention. P.H. 


85-872. Schiffhorst, Gerald J. Satan's False Heroism in PARADISE LOST as a Perversion of Patience, 
C&L, 33, 2, 1984, 13-20. Satan's false heroism has its root in pride; his '*wrath, despair, grief, and 
envy’’ are traits of the impatient person. False patience leads to self and to despair; true patience leads to 
‘Christ and hope. Because of his false heroism, Satan exalts himself; Christ, by contrast, humbles 
Himself, in a pattern meant as a model for humankind. Patience, linked with ‘‘temperance, humility, 
and obedience,” is ‘‘an appropriate key” to Milton's great epic. J.S.P. 


85-873. Swift, John N. Similes of Disguise and the Reader of PARADISE LOST, SAQ, 79, 4, 1980, 
425-35. In Paradise Lost, especially in Books I, II, IV and EX, the areas of Satanic activity, Milton 
permits evil to disguise its forms in vehicles of complex similes but intends the careful reader, like God, 
to penetrate those disguises. The reader must penetrate the complicated interrelationships of allusions 
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in these similes by perceiving what Satan does not —- the terms are not ontological equals, but only 
similitudes admitting differences. In early books of the poem Milton uses extended simile as a means of 
disguising satan from God, but later similes combine allusions to force the reader into the correct 


perspective- R.D.J. 


85-874. Te-key, Gordon. Balanced in Time: PARADISE REGAINED and the Centre of the Miltonic 
Vision, UT. 2, 50, 3, 1981, 269-83. Paradise Regained is neither entirely dependent on, nor entirely 
separate frcm, Paradise Lost. It is a vision of history, moving from chaos to the point of rest where 
Christ is at -he centre, re-entering history to teach mankind that he is the way. P.H. 


85-875. Tockett, Rachel. Shakespeare and Milton E&S, n.s. 31, 1978, 23-35. Milton’s close 
familiarity -vith Shakespeare's writings influenced his view of human nature. Lycidas and Shakes- 
peare's ron=ances reveal both poets engaged upon the central problems of life. Samson Agonistes and 
Paradise Regained are full of allusions to Shakespeare's works. G.R.T. 


85-876. W-<odman, Ross G. Milton's Urania and Her Romantic Descendants, UTQ, 48, 3, 1979, 
189-208. Milton takes Urania as his Christian muse in order to protect his imagination from its 
potentially 3atanic thrust. Shelley, in Adonais, moves towards the realisation of Milton's Puritan fear, 
inheriting what Milton feared and rejected. P.H. 


See also 85-992. 
William Shakespeare 


85-877. Arderson, Donald K., Jr. The King's Two Rouses and Providential Revenge in HAMLET, 
ISJR, 56, L 1981, 23-9. The staging of Claudius's two toasts (rouses) in Acts I and V is important in 
establishing an atmosphere of providential retribution. The use of kettledrums, trumpets, and cannons 
provides a Lerald of doom and suggest that providential retribution is about to take place. — P.A.H. 


85-878. Bazson, F. W. How Old Was Leontes?, E&S, n.s. 31, 1978, 65-74. The pseudo-specificity of 
the number-vords adds liveliness to Shakespeare's plays. In Measure, they serve the plot; in W.T. they 
almost emtody the theme. About half of a total of over a hundred number words in W.T. contain 
references © time, and provide clues to the present ages of principal characters. Leontes must be 28 or 
29 in Acts ., II and III; 44 or 45 in Acts V. The fact that Shakespeare himself was 45 when he was 
writing W. ., in 1609/10, ‘‘may suggest some autobiographical basis to the play." G.R.T. 


85-879. Belringer, Alan W. The Act of Change in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, ES, 64, 3, 
1983, 201- 7. Dream celebrates not the idea of marriage which provides its framework, but human 
power to accept and initiate change and the superiority of adaptability over mere mutability. The stable 
relationship-of Theseus and Hippolyta provides a basis for the dramatic structure. The fairies patching 
up quarrels ollow the pattern, as does the sorting out of the affairs of the four lovers and the symbolic 
values of Battom’s self-confident versatility in acting. Even Puck's epilogue touches the theme with the 
promise the there can be change next time if the audience does not like the play. M.S.W. 


85-880. Be-geron, David M. Sexuality in CYMBELINE, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 159-68. Misdirected, 
unfulfilled zexuality rather than promiscuity characterizes the play's action. Cloten and lachimo 
embody stecility and perverted sexual energy. Their removal or defeat makes the regeneration and 
potential fæ sexual fulfillment that characterize the play's conclusion possible. N.C.M. 


85-881. Benard, John D. The Pastoral Vision of THE WINTER'S TALE, ISJR, 53, 3, 1979, 219-25. 
W.T. is muzh more fully a pastoral work than most critics realize. To the visionary poetics of the work 
must be acded an idea of a redemptive view of society as well as a certain self-consciousness 
traditionall" associated with the pastoral form. W.T. represents the regeneration of a man and of a 
society. P.A.H. 


85-882. Berry, Ralph. The Editing and Staging of Shakespeare's Plays, QQ, 88, 3, 1981, 536-43. 
(Rev.-art. &even Urkowitz, Shakespeare's Revision of KING LEAR, Princeton: Princeton Univ. Pr., 
1980; Mark'Eccles, ed., A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: MEASURE FOR MEASURE, New 
York: MLA, 1980; John Ripley, JULIUS CAESAR on Stage in England and America 1599-1973, 
Cambridge=Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1890.) Urkowitz correctly prefers the autonomy of each of the two 
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playing texts: the Quarto (1608) and Folio (1623); and he denounces the contemporary reluctance for 
conflation. The new variorum edition of Measure, though with minor faults, presents the closest 
proximity to the original text. Ripley's coverage of Caesar is ''scholarly and comprehensive,’’ but 
' faulty in assuming that an ''ideal'' production could exist. T.M.C. 


85-883. Berry, Ralph. Hamlet: Nationhood and Identity, UTQ, 49, 4, 1980, 283-303. The geography 
of Hamlet is focused upon six countries, each holding different significances as areas of consciousness 
as well as areas of national definition. The play remains rooted in Elsinore, and Hamlet’s impulses 
outward from and inward to that centre end in himself, so that geography and identity become one. P.H. 


85-884. Berry, Ralph. Shakespeare Studies: The New Mainstream! QQ, 86, 3, 1979, 470-8. (rev.-art., 
Richard David, Shakespeare in the Theatre, Cambridge: Cambridge Univ., 1978; Robert Weimann, 
Shakespeare and the Popular Tradition in the Theater, ed. Robert Schwarz, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Univ., 1968; and Shakespeare: Pattern of Excelling Nature, ed. David Bevington and Jay L. Halio, 
Newark: Univ. of Delaware, 1978.) Shakespeare in performance is now the mainstream of Shakes- 
peare studies. David offers a detailed study of major English productions of the 1970's, and Weimann a 
study of the theater in Shakespeare's time, uniting aesthetic criticism with an understanding of the 
social and theatrical conditions of the Elizabethan stage. Bevington and Halio have produced a poorly 
proofread, indifferently edited collection of articles from the 1976 World Shakespeare Congress in 
Washington, DC. J.L.H. 


85-885. Berry Ralph. Text, Theater, and Play: Recent Shakespeare Criticism, QQ, 87, 3, 1980, 
443-51. (rev.-art., Richard Knowles, ed., A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: As You Like It, 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1977; Herbert Berry, ed., The First Public 
Playhouse: The Theater in Shoreditch 1576-1598, Montreal: McGill- Queen's Univ. Pr., 1979; Alvin 
B. Kernan, The Playwright as Magician: Shakespeare's Image of the Poet in the English Public 
Theater, New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr., 1979.) The Variorum edition ‘‘is a massive statement of our 
present knowledge of the text.” Berry's book discusses the wish of directors to build ‘‘an ultimate 
model of the true [Elizabethan] theater." Kernan’s book analyzes how Shakespeare honored his 
patron, yet accomplished his creative ambition. Shakespeare instructed ‘‘his public to a wider 
knowledge'' of their world. E.C.G. 


85-886. Bevington, David M. ‘‘Why Should Calamity be Full of Words?'' The Efficacy of Cursing in 
RICHARD III, ISIR, 56, 1, 1981, 9-21. Cursing in R III seems to be much more than an emotional 
release for the speaker. ‘‘Self-cursing is essential to the process by which divine providence works its 
justice upon individuals." A curse warns an individual that his perjuries will have serious conse- 
quences. Richard of Gloucester is superstitious and is afraid of being cursed; when the Duchess of York 
does curse him in IV.iv.188-96, her words foreshadow the language of the ghosts that visit Richard on 
the night before Bosworth Field. ''A person's words, like his deeds, become swords which an 
all-seeing God turns against their masters’ bosoms."' P.A.H. 


85-887. Candido, Joseph. Katherine of Aragon and Female Greatness: Shakespeare's Debt to Dramatic 
Tradition, ISJR, 54, 4, 180, 491-8. Shakespeare's portrayal of Katherine of Aragon in H VIII is 
indebted to the idea of aristocratic womanhood as it is revealed in several other Tudor dramas, notably 
Heywood's If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody (1605-08) and Dekker and Webster's Sir 
Thomas Wyatt (1607). Shakespeare ''embellishes the facts’’ about Katherine that we find in 
Holinshed's Chronicles by drawing upon portrayals of aristocratic women in the plays of his contempo- 
raries. P.A.H. 


85-888. Chang, Joseph S.M.J. Shakespeare's Dramatic Self-Consciousness on Stage and Film, ISJR, 
53, 3, 1979, 207-12. Because drama creates an illusion that comments on the nature of that illusion, 
film, which best records reality, is not a suitable medium for the Shakespearian play. In film, we have — 
come to expect a picture of reality. In looking at the stage we only see actors and a set; we seldom 
mistake that for reality. The drama is self-conscious, and the film is not. The self-consciousness of the 
dramatic action conveys a truth beyond the actors' speeches. By observing or obliterating self- 
consciousness, films tend to rely on pictures of things rather than becoming the means by which truth is | 
revealed. P.A.H. 
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85-889. Davison, Peter. Stabbed with Laughter: Resolution by Punishment in Two Comedies by 
Shakespeare, Trivium, 17, 1982, 5-20. Loves Labours Lost and Measure seem in their genre, despite 
dissenting opinions, to be Old Comedies rather than Shakespeare’s more characteristic New Comedies. 
In both there is didacticism and ''the punishment of those who fail to learn in time.” P.G.D. 


85-890. Fleissner, Robert F. That ''dram of eale” again: Text play in HAMLET, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 
1983, 98-9. The reference alludes to both ''evil"" and ‘‘ale’’ ina punning sense; the expression is richer 
if the word is not emended to ''evil."' A.I.D. 


85-891. Ford, P. Jeffrey,. Bloody Spectacle in Shakespeare's Roman Plays: The Politics and Aesthet- | 
ics of Violence, ISIR, 54, 4, 1980, 481-9. Bloody spectacle and stage violence are important elements 
in all of Shakespeare's Roman plays. In Titus the violence in gratuitous, but in others violence is used 
consciously for political purposes. Shakespeare's emphasis on violence reveals ideas that most 
Elizabethans thought were common features of Roman history. They also thought stoicism to be 
equally prominent. The playwright reveals '*his interest in the paradoxical relationship between intense 
physical experience and stoic detachment.’’ The plays reveal three phases of Roman history: Republi- 
can greatness, echoed in Brutus and Titus; political artists, in Antony and Augustus; and the sensual and 
self-indulgent ruler. P.A.H. 


85-892. Forker, Charles R. All the World's a Stage: Multiple Perspective in Arden, ISJR, 54, 4, 1980, 
421-30. A. Y.L.'s unity depends on the tensions between Nature and Grace, Life and Art, Time and 
Timelessness, and Subjectivity and Objectivity. Shakespeare achieves his unity by making us aware of 
his own medium — the theatre — throughout the comedy. P.A.H. 


85-893. Fowler, Alastair. Leontes' Contrition and the Repair of Nature, E&S, n.s. 31, 1978, 36-64. 
The Winter's Tale focusses on a man's jealousy and the difficulty of repentance. The pastoral elements 
in the play develop Leontes's character through attrition, contrition, and repentence to a final recovery 
of inner harmony. G.R.T. 


85-894. Gilbert, Miriam. ''This Wide Gap of Time'': Storytelling and Audience Response in the 
Romances, ISIR, 53, 3, 1979, 235-41. In the comedies the time span in the play is short — a few 
months at the most. But in the romances, the stories depend upon time spans as long as twenty years. 
One of Shakespeare's devices for dealing with this dramatic problem is to use a character as an outside 
narrator (Gower in Per.). The second solution is to use a great deal of exposition (as in Cym.). W.T. 
combines these two methods, while Tempest uses the second. These devices adequately deal with the 
time problem as well as creating a positive response in the audience. P.A.H. 


85-895. Gillies, John. The Problem of Style in CYMBELINE, SoRA, 15, 3, 1982, 269-90. Cym's 
style is not a matter of tone or theatrical effect, and it is not a series of mannerisms derived from private 
theatres. The style is concerned with dramatic logic, from which we can infer from the text a profile of — 
the play as functioning drama, Cym. possesses a logic or dramatic coherence revealed by studying its 
underlying dramatic conventions: e.g., text and staging, dialogue and acting, characterization, and 
imagery. Although improvisational staging conventions suggest disunity, stylistic and thematic unity can 
be found in the play's impressionistic effects and emblematic design. W.S.G. 
85-896. Groesbeck, C. Jess. Shakespeare's TEMPEST: Poetics and Rhetoric, Al, 39, 3, 1982, 219-37. 
The play focuses on authority: political authority in the usurpation and revenge plot, paternal in 
Miranda's romance, authorial in Prospero's stagings of events. Ariel, comprised of the moving 
elements (air, fire, water), represents Prospero's poetic function. Caliban, mired in earth, represents 
the rhetorical function, persuading Trinculo to seize power on the island. The witch, Sycorax, might 
have been named for Korax, the founder of rhetoric, from whom the property-holders driven from 
Syracuse had to learn argumentation to reclaim their land. Thus rhetoric, from the beginning, is 
connected with possession and political authority. Miranda has to be initiated into these strategies 
before her naiveté and innocence can be released from the magical island which her father had usurped 
from Sycorax. R.R. 


85-897. Here's Where Thou Art, Romeo, SatR, 5, 9, 1978, 21. According to tradition, the tale of the 
Montagues and Capulets began in 1303. Today romantic visitors in Verona stay at thc Due Torri, where 
Goethe and Heine stayed, and supposedly see the Capulets' house and Juliet's tomb. V.L. 
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85-898. Hodgdon, Barbara. Falstaff: History and His Story, ISJR, 53, 3, 1979, 185-90. Although 
Falstaff is a character who is ''tangential to history,'' his main function in the drama is a fictional one. 
In ! and 2 H IV, Shakespeare parallels history and fiction; the Renaissance theory of kingship is 
commented upon by a fictional Falstaff. P.A.H. 


85-899. Hodge, R. I. V., and Gunther Kress. The Semiotics of Love and Power: KING LEAR and a 
New Stylistics, SORA, 15, 2, 1982, 143-56. A study of King Lear from the point of view of the "New 
Stylistics" suggests as the main content of the play the ''ultimately unresolved tension between 
ideological account and material reality.'' The semiotics of power and solidarity describes both the 
social and the semiotic rule systems, requiring a prior understanding of the society whose relationships 
are realized by the semiotic code. A knowledge of the code establishes the relationship between King 
Lear and Elizabethan society, and emphasizes the importance of status and power. The relationships of 
property and power have destroyed the emotional validity of the parent-child, husband-wife relation- 
ship. Language is essentially a social phenomenon. W.S.G. 


85-900. Howard, Jean E. MEASURE FOR MEASURE and the Restraints of Convention, EIL, 10, 2, 
1983, 149-58. A consciously experimental drama, Measure tests and protests the dramatic conventions 
of romantic comedy. Duke Vincentio, the rigid but benevolent dramatist-manipulator, demonstrates 
the inadequacy of reductive schemes to capture life's complexity as he attempts to choreograph 
behavior. As reality constantly forces the Duke to stretch his plans and go beyond convention, 
Shakespeare pushes beyond formulaic ‘‘givens,’’ extending the boundaries of artistic illusion while 
inviting audiences to extend the boundaries of their responses. N.C.M. 


85-991. Knight, W. Nicholas. Equity in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, ISJR, 56, 1, 1981, 
67-77. Both Shakespeare and Spenser wrote favorably of the justice meted out by the courts of equity. 
Jonson and Middleton, on the other hand, made fun of equity and Chancery, ''preferring common law, 
predictable, and non-interpretive practices.’’ Shakespeare's attitude toward equity may be observed in 
Errors and Merchant. Spenser’s is evident in The Faerie Queene. The other side of the controversy, 
which supported Queen's, or King's, Bench, is represented in Middleton's Michaelmas Term and in 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair. P.A.H. 


85-902. Law, Alma H. Chekhov's Russian HAMLET (1924), DramR, 27, 3, 1983, 34-45. Chekhov 

played the title role in the production he directed. As artistic director, he speeded the production by 
eliminating Fortinbras, shortening monologues, and excising some scenes, so as to produce a three-act 
play, concentrated more strongly on Hamlet himself, He moved the time also to the Middle Ages. It 
was a stylized, expressionistic production which received mixed reactions from knowledgeable 
theatre-goers. A.LD. 


85-903. Milward, Peter. Wise Fools in Shakespeare, C&L, 33, 2, 1984, 21-7. Shakespeare’s plays 
may be profitably examined as to their contrast between foolish wise men and wise fools, as Bottom in 
Dream, Launcelot Gobbo in Merchant, Touchstone in A. Y.L., and Feste in Twel.N. all demonstrate. 
Similar contrasts occur in Hamlet, Lear, and Tempest. J.S.P. 


85-904. Mullin, Michael. Catalogue-Index to Productions of the Shakespeare Memorial/Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre 1879-1978, ISIR, 56, 1, 1981, 43-8. [A discussion of the catalogue-index and an 
example of a typical entry.] P.A.H. 


85-905. Onuska, John T., Jr. Bringing Shakespeare's Characters Down to Earth: The Significance of 
Kneeling, ISJR, 56, 1, 1981, 31-41. Shakespeare is a superb creator of stage business, even though 
most of it is revealed by the words of the characters rather than by notes on stage direction. Kneeling as 
a piece of state business is especially prevalent. Kneeling almost always indicates an admission of 
inferiority. P.A.H. 


85-906. Palmer, Barbara D. ‘‘The Eagles are Gone’’: Soliloquies in the Tragi-Comedies, ISJR, 54, 4, 
1980, 441-8. Although All’s Well, Measure, and Troilus were written at the same time as the great 
tragedies, they all fail to use the soliloquy as a dramatic technique. In Troilus, for example, long 
speeches are delivered in a public place, and Thersites functions as a prose chorus. None of the six solo 
speeches in All's Well is a soliloquy. There are six solo speeches in Measure, and they share some of 
the characteristics of the ‘‘traditional’’ soliloquy. By doing away with the soliloquy in these plays, 
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Shakespeare's characters ''lose the chance to become either hero or villain, to elevate or to segregate 
themselves from the mortal coil of ordinary men.” P.A.H. 


85-907. Partee, Morriss H. The Function of Cordelia, ISJR, 54, 4, 1980, 449-59. Although Cordelia is 
a minor character in Lear, her simplicity and her constant goodness counterbalance Lear's ‘‘existential 
complexity.’’ Cordelia is the instigator of the tragic action. Her death adds an element of pathos to an 
otherwise tragic.tale, because she has done nothing to deserve execution. P.A.H. 


85-908. Perret, Marion. Of Sows' Ears and Silk Purses: Transformation Images in THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW, ISJR, 54, 4, 1980, 431-9. Although Kate in Shrew seems to be completely transformed 
at the end of the play, most of the transformation images in the play ‘‘suggest that her demonstration of 
obedience is but one more ... change leading to frustration.” Yet at the end of the play, Shakespeare has 
so carefully manipulated the visual and verbal images that the audience is more likely to concentrate on 
the falcon image (V.i.193-99) than on any image from the Induction. P.A.H. 


85-909. Poague, Leland. ‘‘Reading’’ the Prince: Shakespeare, Welles, and Some Aspects of CHIMES 
AT MIDNIGHT, ISIR, 56, 1, 1981, 57-65. In I HIV and 2 HIV Shakespeare emphasizes the dynastic 
theme and Bolingbroke's responsibility for the usurpation of the throne and the regicide of Richard. 
Welles's film, Chimes at Midnight, hardly alludes to Bolingbroke's role and thoroughly downplays the 
role-playing theme. The time theme, however, is stressed; Hal gains the throne only because time and 
death have enabled him to do so. Welles's Hal reveals a combination of idealism and sadness; it is 
Shakespeare's Hal who is a political opportunist. P.A.H. 


85-910. Rosenthal, Joel T. The History Plays: A Fair Field Full of Nobles, ISJR, 53, 3, 1979, 191-7. 
Many scenes in the history plays contain one or more hereditary aristocrats as characters. This suggests 
the extent to which Shakespeare used the conventions of the chronicle play. Using nobles as spokesmen 
for a historical idea, Shakespeare reveals his acceptance of the 15th-century argument that one great 
dilemma of a king is how to establish his rule over his subjects. His characters come generally from 
older families, although he does not absolutely ignore newer ones. In fact, the history plays detail 
problems faced by aristocrats in the historical period of the plays: father-son conflict, sibling conflict, 
the creation of new peerages, intermarriage, violent death. Thus the history plays may be read as an 
examination of aristrocratic social practices. P.A.H. 


85-911. Schaefer, Anita J. The Shape of the Supernatural: Fuseli on Shakespeare, ISJR, 56, 1, 1981, 
- 49-56. When Fuseli was commissioned by John Boydell to paint scenes for the Shakespeare Gallery, 
the artist tended to choose scenes with supernatural potential. In his paintings, however, he frequently 
departed from textual suggestions: the text served as inspiration rather than model for imitation. P. A.H. 


85-912. Schultz, Stephen C. Poel, Barker, and RICHARD H, ISIR, 53, 3, 1979, 227-34. The 
production of R II in November, 1899 (in London), directed by William Poel and starring Harley 
Granville-Barker as the king, marks a turning point in Shakespearian staging and criticism. Poel's 
influence on modern productions may be greater than we have thought because he seems to have 
significantly influenced Barker's Shakespearian criticism. Both sought to return to the playwright’s 
"'intention,'' to use original texts, and to regard each play's architectonics. P.A.H. 


85-913. Shaw, Catherine M. ‘Dangerous Conceits Are in Their Natures Poisons’: The Language of 

OTHELLO, UTQ, 49, 4, 1980, 304-19. In Othello, language is corrupted as the meanings of words: 

become distorted, and this corruption also destroys the honour and honesty of the men who use them. 
P.H. 


85-914. Shurgot, Michael W. Gobbo's Gift and the ‘‘Muddy Vesture of Decay" in THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 139-48. An overlooked scene of giving, Old Gobbo’s offering of a dish 
of doves, presents in microcosm a major Merchant theme — ''the limits and imperfections of human 
charity.” Intending the doves first selflessly for Shylock, Old Gobbo readily shifts the recipient to 
Bassanio and the motive to self-service, securing a position for Launcelot. Similarly, other acts of 
giving by Portia, Bassanio, and the Duke '*muddy'' pure charity with selfish motives. N.C.M. 
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85-915. Slights, William W. E. The Sacrificial Crisis in TITUS ANDRONICUS, UTQ, 49, 1, 1979, 
18-32. The cultural anthropologist René Girard’s relation of tragic action to sacrificical crisis is useful 
in considering the extreme violence of Titus. *‘Impure’’ violence, unsanctioned by the community's 
keepers of the peace, must be prevented by clearly distinguishable acts of ‘‘pure’’ or sacrificial 
violence. When the distinction is lost, there is a sacrificial crisis; violence will no longer be contained, 
and a cycle of revenge leading to general tragedy will begin. P.H. 


85-916. States, Bert O. Horatio — Our Man in Elsinore: An Essay on Dramatic Logic, SAQ, 78, 1, 
1979, 46-56. The opening lines of Hamlet III.ii, including the “‘passion’s slave” speech, serve as a 
centerpiece, concerned with the important thematic idea of the opposition of blood and judgment, 
emblemized in the characterization of Horatio. The speech clarifies Hamlet's commitment to the 
Horatio idea and embodies dramatically the audience's own sympathetic involvement. R.D.J. 


85-917. Stroud, Theodore A. Shakespeare's Richard I as a Saint Mangué in a Compounded Tragedy, 
ISJR, 53, 3, 1979, 199-205. RII is not really about two conflicting power struggles in Richard and 
Bolingbroke. In a compounded tragedy, the story of Richard has a beginning, middle, and end; this 
"whole play'' converts into a beginning of the Bolingbroke story. The transition between stories occurs 
in Act HI when Richard sees his deposition as a kind of martyrdom and himself as a saint. P.A.H. 


85-918. Stugrin, Michael. ''But I Must Also Feel It as a Man’’: Pathos and Knowledge in Shakespear- 
ian Tragedy, ISJR, 54, 4, 1980, 469-79. Shakespeare's representation of pathos and emotion in the 
tragedies is twofold. Although the pathos of the great figures like Othello or Macbeth is great, we 
cannot follow where they lead. But the pathos present in some of the minor characters — Macduff’s 
children, Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia — intensely shows the role and power of suffering in human 
experience. P.A.H. 


85-919. Tyson, Edith Slosson. Shakespeare's MACBETH and Dante's INFERNO: A Comparison of 
the Images of Hell, Damnation and Corruption, ISJR, 54, 4, 1980, 461-8. Dante's Cocytus is divided 
into areas for those treacherous against Kin, Country, Guests, and Benefactors. In I.vii.12-16, 
Macbeth notes that he is Duncan's kinsman, subject, and host; in I.vii. 31-32, he suggests that Duncan 
was his benefactor (**He hath honored me of late''). This is the most significant of several parallels 
between the two works. The exact source of Shakespeare's lines is not known. P.A.H. 


85-920. Uphaus, Robert W. History, Romance, and HENRY VII, ISJR, 53, 3, 1979, 177-83. H VHI 
bridges history and romance in three significant ways: (1) it examines the falls of Buckingham, 
Wolsey, and Katherine, (2) it chronicles the shift from Catholicism to Protestantism, and (3) it focuses 
on how Cranmer emerges as the primary spokesman for the play. ‘‘Cranmer’s prophecy ... expresses 
the play's historical verification of the literary experience of romance. '' P.A.H. 


85-921. Wood, Charles T. Whatever Happened to Margaret of Anjou? or Olivier's Shakespeare and 
Richard IIT, ISJR, 53, 3, 1979, 213-17. Traditionally, Richard III has been portrayed as a misshapen, 
grotesque, and evil creature. Lately, however, Richard has been given a ‘‘more winning personality." 
Olivier's 1956 film version of R III is an important milestone in this change. Here Richard is never 
shown in all of his malevolence. Richmond's lines are delivered in a thick Welsh accent. The absence 
of Margaret of Anjou, whose rages against Richard help us see him clearly, points to the modern 
tendency to rehabilitate Richard's image. P.A.H. 


See also 85-958, 959. 
Sir Philip Sidney 


85-922. Williams, Gordon. Humanist Responses to War: Sidney's Contribution, Trivium, 16, 1981, 
45-61. Anti-war sentiment was uncommon during the medieval period, as a survey of English and 
non-English works indicates. Although Sidney is by no means totally opposed to it because of his 
distrust of the rabble, various episodes i in Arcadia show a strong ipd for the individual participant 
in war. Sidney thus is a true humanist. P.G.D. 
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Robert Southwell 


85-923. Holt, T. G. Southey on Southwell, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 54. Ina letter of 1817 to the Rev. Joseph 
Dunn, a Catholic priest, W. Joseph Walter praised the poetry of Southwell, which Robert Southey had 
recommended to him, and proposed an edition of Southwell to be dedicated to Dunn. Two volumes of 
Southwell’s poems later appeared, in 1817 and 1822, under Walter’s editorship. J.S.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


85-924. Berger, Harry, Jr. Faerie Queene Book III: A General Description, Criticism, 11, 3, 1969, 
234-61. In Book III of the Faerie Queene, the characters and their relationships are limited by showing 
"'the mutual hostility and aversion of opposites’’ as ''a by-product of the mutual urge toward union.” 
Given passages establish a pattern of destruction of one-sided and premature unions which are fulfilled. 
at a later time. Spenser describes three characteristics of eros: a chaotic force that cuts across 
affectionate relationships, a force first manifested as negative emotion, and a force that regresses a 
creature to an ''undifferentiated matrix’’ which is a derivative of its origin. The idea that Spenser is 
revealing the history and ending of courtly love ts drawn from C. S. Lewis. K.J.K. 


85-925. Kane, Sean. Spenser and the Frame of Faith, UTQ, 50, 3, 1981, 253-68. The diverse and 
ambivalent aspects of The Faerie Queene are held together by frames of metaphors founded on the 
unexamined premises which underlie the whole way of thinking and feeling of the society of the time. 
The frames concern the danger of sliding from faith into imagined faith, and thus into infidelity. P.H. 


Cyril Tourneur 


85-926. Hyland, Peter. The Disguised Revenger and THE REVENGER'S TRAGEDY, SoRA, 15, 3, 
1982, 254-62. The use of disguise places The Revenger’s Tragedy closer to the satiric tradition of: 
Jonson and Middleton than to traditional revenge tragedy; disguise is a sign of corruption, not a cause, ' 
and reveals Vindice's true identity. The Piato mask exposes Vindice, especially his self-deception, and: 
the pervasive use of disguise emphasizes that Tourneur's world is evil, and that disguising is absolutely 
wrong. Vindice is Piato without knowing it, so that what he is and what he seems are the same. W.S.G. 


Izaak Walton 


85-927. Nardo, Anna K. ‘‘A recreation of a recreation": Reading THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, SAQ, 
79, 3, 1980, 302-11. In the Compleat Angler Walton is able to reunite science and religion, action and 
contemplation since his sense of ‘‘play’’ creates a sense of wholeness of experience. In an era of 
significant change, Walton through the art of fishing offers contemporary readers a means of overcom- . 
ing alienation from their environment, not by a pastoral retreat from reality, but rather by a pattern of 
play in that reality. R.D.J.. 


Renaissance Drama 


85-928. Hillman, Richard W. Meaning and Mortality in Some Renaissance Revenge Plays, UTQ, 49, 

1, 1979, 1-17. Analyses of the revenge convention have tended to emphasise either ethical questions or | 
questions of structure. However, in a small number of plays (by Marlowe, Kyd, Shakespeare, Chettle, : 
Chapman, Webster and Ford) a psychological pattern can be traced in which the revenger perceives the ' 
injury he has suffered as taking away the meaning of his existence, so that his attempts to destroy his ' 
enemies create for him a new source of meaning. His move from suffering to revenge is accompanied 

by a move from a painful awareness of his own mortality to a feeling of power over death. P.H. | 


85-929, Ide, Richard S. Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy and the Providential Play- Within-a-Play, ISJR, ' 
56, 1, 1981, 91-6. The providential play-within-a-play is set apart from the action by a choric 
announcement or a radical change of scene. In this episode, heavenly justice is administered. Examples 
of this convention may be found in Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy, Shakespeare's Hamlet, Marston's 
Antonio's Revenge, Chapman's The Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, and Tourneur's The Atheist's 
Tragedy, among others. P.A.H. 


85-930, Staton, Shirley F. Female Transvestism in Rennes Comedy: ‘‘A Natural Perspective, 
That Is and Is Not’, ISIR, 56, 1, 1981, 79-89. Women disguising themselves as men is a popular 
convention in the Renaissance, especially in stage comedy. Playwrights use this convention in two 
distinct ways: to free the heroine from conventional limitations (Lyly's Gallathea, Shakespeare's 
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Merchant, A. Y.L., and Twel. N.), or ‘‘emphatically to reinforce a patriarchal paradigm concerning 
women's identity’’ (Greene's James IV, Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaster, and Shakespeare's 
T.G.V. and Cym.). P.A.H. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

Mark Akenside 
85-931. Box, Mark. A Quotation in THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION Identified, N&Q, 31, 1, 
1984, 9-10. For the second of two quotations in Akenside's note to Book I, lines 30-41 of this work, 


Akenside adopted Francis Hutcheson's preface to An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, 4th ed. (1738), pp. xv-xvi. J.S.P. 


Francis Barber 


85-932. Ingledew, John. Some New Light on Francis Barber, Samuel Johnson's Servant, N&Q, 31, 1, 
1984, 8-9. Parish registers in London reveal that Barber married Elizabeth Ball Jan. 28, 1773, when she 
was seventeen or eighteen years of age, and that they had five children, two girls and three boys. In 
August of 1786 the Barbers were still living in London, although the last girl, Ann, was baptized in 
Lichfield in November of that year. J.S.P. 


John Bunyan 


85-933. Haskin, Dayton. Bunyan, Luther, and the Struggle with Belatedness in GRACE ABOUND- 
ING, UTQ, 50, 3, 1981, 300-13. The worry that he came too late to religion, which appears so 
frequently in Bunyan's autobiography, indicates the extent of his literary debt to Luther. He conceives 
the nature of his quest for his destiny in terms of a narrative pattern derived from Luther, according to 
which, to live through spiritual affliction and to pass through the time of law into the time of grace is, 
finally, to be ‘‘on time’’. P.H. 


Robert Burns 


85-934. Carnochan, W. B. The Moral Sentiment of TO A LOUSE, SSL, 17, 1982, 245-8. In Toa 
Louse, Burns combines proverbial wisdom with Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. J.H.A. 


85-935. Strange, William C. The Fire Argument in THE JOLLY BEGGARS and THE COTTER'S 
SATURDAY NIGHT, SSL, 17, 1982, 209-17. In The Jolly Beggars, external cold is mirrored by 
chilling beggars, whereas in the contemporary A Cofter’s Saturday Night the fire-imagery moves 
progressively from the depiction of domestic bliss to a vision of Scotland ablaze. Both poems are 
pre-romantic in their novelty of form. J.H.A. 


Henry Carey 


85-936. Gillespie, Norman. New Light on a Source of Charles Wesley and Thomas Morell, N&Q, 31, 
1, 1984, 10-11. Both Wesley and Morell drew upon Carey's He Comes! He Comes! The Hero Comes, 
Wesley for a hymn (sung for years to Carey's music) and Morell for his libretto to Handel's Judas 
Maccabaeus. Carey's song was originally part of a wedding masque, Brittania, or The Royal Lovers 
(1734), and the ‘‘He’’ was William, Prince of Orange, the bridegroom. It may have been revived to 
commemorate the return to England of Admiral Vernon in 1739 after a military victory; several 
commentators have mistakenly traced the song's origin here. J.S.P. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Eari of Chesterfield 


85-937. Black, Jeremy. An Unknown Letter of Lord Chesterfield's: A Community of Diplomatic 
Rakes, Trivium, 17, 1982, 141-3. A letter from Chesterfield from the Hague in 1728 has surfaced in 
Somerset. It slyly implies, as has been known already, that British diplomats at the time were more 
interested in feminine conquests than in diplomacy. [The text of the letter is included.] P.G.D. 


85-938. Rogers, Pat. Literary Allusions in Chesterfield's Letters, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 45-8. [This gives 
the source of a large number of quotations, mainly Latin, keying them to Dobreé's edition of the 
correspondence.] 1.5. P. 
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85-939. Rogers, Pat. Lord Chesterfield and the Order of the Garter: An Unpublished Letter, N&Q, 31, 
1, 1984, 48-50. In a holograph letter to Sir Charles Hotham, Chesterfield’s brother-in-law, dated Sept. 
21, 1728, Chesterfield speaks of his satisfaction with Hotham’s actions on his behalf following an 
earlier letter and his having been promised a Garter, For this last, however, Chesterfield had to wait 20 
months. J.S.P. 


3 


Colley Cibber 


85-940. Brown, Richard E. The Fops in Cibber’s Comedies, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 31-41. Cibber 
reconceives the traditional, Restoration fop, depicting affectations as arising from a good-humored 
self-delight rather than from deficient understanding. Cibber's fops become a source of character 
interest and social cohesion, even serving in The Lady's Last Strake, The Double Gallant, and The 
Comical Lovers as protagonists. Often played by Cibber himself, the fops capitalize upon the 
18th-century shift from comedy as unsympathetic ridicule, laughing at a character, to the more friendly 
response of laughing with him over shared foibles. N.C.M. 


Robert Colvill 


85-941. Cole, Richard C. Robert Colvill’s SAVANNAH, SSL, 17, 1982, 81-98. In Savannah (1780), 
Colvill joins Scottish periodicals and other Scottish poets in countering English belittling of John 
Maitland's role in the victory. Though at times hagiographical and inaccurate, it is largely true, and a 
necessary corrective. J.H.A. 


William Congreve 


85-942. Novak, Maximillian E. Congreve's INCOGNITA and the Art of the Novella, Criticism, 11, 4, 
1969, 329-42. The importance of Congreve's Incognita has been unduly neglected. Though influenced 
in his technique by the French writers of his time, and therefore not really innovative, Congreve already 
showed exceptional qualities. His conception of plotting and form, his perceptive wit, and his 
awareness of contemporary trends made his first published work a masterpiece. J;P. 


Daniel Defoe 


85-943. Hackos, Jo Ann T. The Metaphor of the Garden in Defoe's A TOUR THRO' THE WHOLE 
ISLAND OF GREAT BRITAIN, PLL, 15, 3, 1979, 247-62. The garden represents art — the control 
and idealized transformation by man of nature. The gardener-artist '*methodizes'' the natural land- 
scape, creating an ordered prospect of expanding vistas. The author ‘‘methodizes’’ his verbal land- 
scape, using the temporal and spatial qualities of his tour to create a symbol for the prospects offered by 
England for the imaginative tradesman, encouraged to imitate the order of the garden and the Tour in 
the nation itself. N.C.M. 


85-944, Heims, Neil. ROBINSON CRUSOE and the Fear of Being Eaten, CLQ, 19, 4, 1983, 190-3. 
Defoe considers the desire for accumulation in man and exposes the European justification for 
consuming human lives. L.M.S. 


85-945. Napier, Elizabeth R. Objects and Order in ROBINSON CRUSOE, SAQ, 80, 1, 1981, 84-94. 
A concern for objects and order is a central theme in Robinson Crusoe, and relates to Crusoe's spiritual 
restoration in his perception of a divine pattern. The complex role of objects in the novel signifies the 
terms of Crusoe's physical survival and suggests his sin and estrangement from God, pointing to his 
material and spiritual awakening. Crusoe discerns in his labors an imitation of the divine principles of 
reason and order. R.D.J. 


85-946. White, Michael. Reading and Rewriting: The Production of an Economic ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, SoRA, 15, 2, 1982, 115-42. Since economic theories are not obviously present in Defoe's 
text, the existence of a Robinson Crusoe Economy is largely a production of a reading and rewriting 
during the later 19th century. The RCE is an illustration device found in various economic texts, yet the 
presence of words such as use and value in Robinson Crusoe does not prove the existence of an 
economic theory. In fact, the RCE ''violates the letter of its apparent referent.” W.S.G. 
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John Dryden 


85-947. Jefferson, D. W. The Poetry of THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, MLR, 79, 1, 1984, 32-44. 
Amid the dialectic of the political argument of The Hind and the Panther, are skillful digressions in 
which Dryden shows his true religious convictions to be simple, direct, and practical, rather than 
ideological. Doubtless, many sections of the poem are skilled, though readers have seldom found them 
powerful. It is in the personal, religious passages than Dryden is most appealing to modern readers. 
J.E.R. 


85-948. Leonard, John F. The Character of Dryden's Hind, SoRA, 15, 3, 1982, 291-305. The 
* characterization of the hind is complicated, and she is not the ‘‘sacred and sinless’’ creature described 
in the opening lines; by describing her as worldly, Dryden creates a precarious balance between his 
religious beliefs and the Anglicans for whom he is writing. Both the hind and the panther reveal by their 
language their existence in a dangerous world, heavy with menace for both. The hind, therefore, 
alternately represents the perfect and imperfect true church, since any ideal is fragile in an imperfect 
world; she represents both mystical perfection and human limitation. The panther is entirely secular. 
W.S.G. 


. 85-949. Winn, James A. The Promise of Dryden's Elegy for Hastings, MLR, 79, 1, 1984, 21-31. A 
reading of Dryden's Upon the Death of the Lord Hastings, usually dismissed as juvenilia, shows that it 
sporadically flashes with the energetic anger of the later satirist. More usually, however, it finds its 
ground in classical Renaissance encomia, and the poem bas more in common with Dryden's later 
elegies. Dryden is both saddened and angered by the past. J.E.R. 


Henry Fielding 
85-950. Goldknopf, David. The Failure of Plot in TOM JONES, Criticism, 11, 3, 1969, 262-74. The 
plot of Tom Jones is inadequate to support the comic sense of the novel. Fielding uses as well authorial 
interpretations — the descriptive introductory chapters, the editorial embellishments, and the episodes 
that do not develop the plot but provide a forum for his interpretations. The first part of the story is 
seasoned with social commentary and the second is supported by heavy symbolism. The third part, 
however, is almost exclusively plot and proves that Fielding's work without the intellectual comments 
would be nothing but a ‘‘silly story” of ‘‘boy meets - loses - gets girl,” I.M.B. 


85-951. Varey, Simon. Fielding’s Peter Pounce Again, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 11. Pounce, discovered a 
few years ago in The Craftsman No. 721 (Apr. 26, 1740) (see N&Q, ns.26:1 [1979], 32-3 [see 
A.E.S.24,3 (1981), item 81-1571]), actually appeared earlier, in Common Sense No. 57 (Mar. 4, 
1738). Fielding could have gotten the name from either publication for later use in Jonathan Wild and 
Joseph Andrews. In real life, the character was named Peter Walter. J.S.P. 


85.952. Warren, Leland E. ''This Intrepid and Gallant Spirit’’: Henry Fielding's Sentimental Satiric 
Voyage, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 43-54. Fielding's Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon has been read as 
autobiography, with critic's admiring or condemning the author for distorting characters and situations. 
But the form of the Journal and Fielding's satiric strategies suggest instead a paradox of poses. He poses 
as a powerless public sufferer in order to expose the inhumanity of his tormenters and to encourage the 
humanity of sympathetic readers, and at the same time he plays a second role as the powerful agent for 
reform, presenting the law as the solution to chaos and as protection for sufferers. N.C.M. 


Edward Gibbon 


85-953. Brownley, Martine Watson. ''The Purest and Most Gentle Portion of the Human Species". 
Gibbon's Portrayals of Women in the DECLINE AND FALL, SAQ, 77, 1, 1978, 1-14. Women who 
appear in Gibbon's history are presented with sympathy and objectivity. His observations reveal 
conventional attitudes of his age, women's generic inferiority depicted in warfare, their participation in 
Christianity, and their contributions as rulers. Gibbon's views on sex were tolerant; references to sexual 
realism often served as irony. R.D.J. 


85-954. Brownley, Martine Watson. The Theatrical World of the DECLINE AND FALL, PLL, 15, 3, 
1979, 263-77. Gibbon partially resolved the historian’s problem of preserving historical data and 
coherence while making events live for the readers by writing within the context of a theatrical world. 
The dramatic method fits Gibbon’s personal inclinations, his concept of human personality as 
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role-playing, and his view of the Roman empire as ‘‘centuries of empty show.” Focusing on key 
historical moments in vivid, concrete pictorial scenes, Gibbon shows not only action or ‘‘what 
happened’’ but also the significance of what happened. N.C.M. 


Thomas Gray 


85-955. Pattison, Robert. Gray's ODE ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT: A Rationalist's 
Aesthetic, UTQ, 49, 2, 1979/80, 156-65. The popularity of Gray's poem as a mock elegy has obscured 
the classical and philosophical sources of its wit, its firm foundation in Greek and Latin sources and in 
the rationalism of the time. P.H. 


John Home 


85-956. Simpson, K. G. Rationalism and Romanticism: The Case of Home's DOUGLAS, ScLJ, 9, 1, 
1982, 21-47. In Douglas, romantic potential is frustrated by a neoclassical formalism encouraged by 
Edinburgh literati such as David Hume. It typifies Scotland's inadequate response to European 
romanticism, exhibiting divorce of thought and feeling, self-willed stereotyping, sentimentalising of 
the past, and a melodramatic tendency. Yet, with its unheroic ending, it balances romance and realism 
in a way which eluded Home the man. J.H.A. 


David Hume 


85-957. Popkin, Richard H. Another Letter of David Hume, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 6-7. Internal matter 
provides the year of a letter to David Garrick dated merely February 7: the year is 1746. The letter, No. 
39 in Greig's edition of Hume's correspondence, may explain a problem with the post office, of letters 
being opened. Franking the letters may have been a means of handling this. The letter is in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. | J.S.P. 


Samuel Johnson 


85-958. Hee, Carol Lynn. Fancy's Wing: The Imagination in Johnson's PREFACE to Shakespeare, 
SAQ, 81, 1, 1982, 87-93. In his Preface Johnson uses the concept of the imagination to link his editorial 
excellence with Shakespeare's artistic excellence. The true artist like the critic resists the seductive lure 
of imagination and aligns himself with truth. They both must maintain a precarious balance between 
indulging and avoiding the imagination. Johnson sees himself as editor exercising the same moderation 
as he discovered in Shakespeare's restrained indulgence of the imagination. R.D J. 


85-959. Lill, James. Some Semi-Apocryphal Additions to Johnson's Notes on HAMLET, SAQ, 78, 3, 
1979, 333-41. Johnson's failure to apply Hamlet's observations on many human issues so close to his 
own inmost concerns in part is accounted for, beyond mere editorial propriety, by Johnson's disap- 
proval of Hamlet's character and actions. Many instances in Johnson's general commentary verify his 
deep interest in ideas discussed by Hamlet. However, Johnson perceived in Hamlet's character a 
self-deception, a provocation toward vengeance, and base motives. R.D J. 


85-960. Maner, Martin. Samuel Johnson's LIVES: Its ‘‘Nice Doubtfulness’’, AI, 40, 2, 1983, 145-58. 
Johnson termed his skepticism, ''a nice doubtfulness.'' He sought out the problematic. Behind his 
dialectic, was his character: hypochondriacal, doubting his self-worth, doubting the justice of God. His 
compulsion to work was a defensive strategy to prevent his hostility turning inward. He was drawn to 
biography in search of self-discontent in others. He expressed affective as well as cognitive doubts in 
the biographies, that is, uncertainty about feelings as well as thoughts. His syntax is antithetical: the 
counter-assertions and reversals are like ‘‘double-takes,’’ as if he doubted the validity of his percep- 
tions, the evidence of his own senses. In rendering judgment, he was both prosecutor and defense 
attorney, --the only way he knew to keep his anxieties in check. R.R. 


85-961. Means, James A. An Echo of Oldham in Johnson. N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 7-8. Johnson's couplet 
about Swift's expiring ''a driv'ler and a show” in The Vanity of Human Wishes resembles Oldham's 
upon the dying Loyola. J.S.P. 


85-962, Shapiro, Fred R. Samuel Johnson's Usage of the Word Literary, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 70-1. 
Though the OED cites 1749 as the earliest use of the word as pertaining to literature, Johnson uses it in 
this sense as early as 1742, and frequently thereafter. A.LD. 
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85-963. Sklenicka, Carol J. Samuel Johnson and the Fiction of Activity, SAQ, 78, 2, 1979, 214-23. In 
Rasselas, Jobnson distracts his reader from his gloomy philosophical observations through the fictional 
activity of his novel, his ‘‘fiction of activity.” His well-arranged plot and his characters create pleasure 
in this work. Delight in conversation among these characters softens their unhappiness, and they enact 
their own remedy to their misery in experiencing human friendship. Their various travel experiences 
similarly confirm their present pleasure. R.D.J. 


See also 85-932. 
Henry Mackenzie 


85-964. Caywood, Cynthia. Dating Henry Mackenzie's THE PRINCE OF TUNIS, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
43-5. A hitherto unpublished letter from Hugh Blair dated Feb. 14, 1771, to an unidentified recipient, 
praises Mackenzie's play, which he has read twice, but offers some suggestions for changes and wishes 
Mackenzie well with it. The play opened in Edinburgh in March of 1773 and was well received, both on 
the stage and in book form. Clearly Mackenzie wrote the play earlier than has been suspected. J.S.P. 


James Macpherson 


85-965. Manning, Susan. Ossian, Scott, and Nineteenth-Century Scottish Literary Nationalism, SSL, 
17, 1982, 39-54. Although Macpherson's Ossian was exposed in its own century, nationalistic 
considerations kept the controversy alive. Scott recognised the poetry's spuriousness and tedium, but 
used its conventions as a Scottish shorthand in The Lady of the Lake and the novels. J.H.A. 


Alexander Pope 


85-966. Bogue, Ronald L. ''NATURE to Advantage drest’’: Pope and the Improvement of Nature, 
EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 169-81. Rather than perceiving art as an improvement of Nature, Pope portrays art as 
presenting a different, more humanly comprehensible perspective through which people may realize 
the perfections of creation and thereby themselves be improved. In the Epistle to Burlington and the 
Essay on Criticism, gardening and literature present microcosms of cosmic harmony in which Nature’s 
concordia discors mirrors rather than violates God’s perfection. Yet when Pope attempts to extend the 
principle of cosmic order to human nature and society in poems such as An Essay on Man and Windsor 
Forest, he fails to achieve integration. N.C.M. 


85-967. Rudat, Wolfgang E. Pope's Coquettes and the Game of Ombre: THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 
and Virgilian Exegesis, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 251-60. Allusions to Dido, to the exegesis of Servius and 
Donatus, and to Milton's Paradise Lost create an ambient, ambiguous context that allows Pope to both 
celebrate and satirize Belinda. On the one hand, her female narcissism condemns her like Virgil's 
unhappy lovers to eternal longings in the Mournful Fields. On the other, she revenges her counterpart 
Dido by refusing to submit to the Baron/Aeneas and by rejecting the traditional female role of 
child-bearer. However, the ''Lover lurking at her Heart'' reduces Belinda's Satanic, woman-against- 
nature stance to mere bravado and hypocrisy. N.C.M. 


Samuel Richardson 


85-968. Sabor, Peter. The Seductions of Clarissa, QQ, 87, 3, 1980, 452-7. (rev.-art., William Beatty 
Warner, Reading Clarissa: The Struggles of Interpretation, New Haven and London: Yale Univ. Pr., 
1979.) Warner's analysis is challenging and provocative, but unsatisfactory. The interest in Clarissa is 
lightly traced from its first appearance to present reader-response criticism. Warner is often factually 
mistaken or misleading. Warner attempts to liberate Richardson’s Clarissa for new readings, but in fact 
the readings exist already. K.E.B. 


See also 85-970. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


85-969. Carver, Larry. Rascal Before the Lord: Rochester's Religious Rhetoric, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 
155-69. Reba Wilcoxon has argued that Rochester rejects orthodox Christianity; however, examining 
the resourceful energy of his speakers' negation reveals an acceptance and an affirmation that resist 
pagan reasoning. Through excessive negativity Rochester underscores his wish to affirm and builds 
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around. the Pauline paradox a negative theology and poetics. Proving himself the biggest sinner, a 
nothing, enables him, according to Christian doctrine, to know God. N.C.M. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


85-970. Moon, E. B. Richardson’s SIR CHARLES GRANDISON and a Possible Source for THE 
RIVALS, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 50-2. Plot details concerning Lydia Languish in Sheridan's play may 
derive from a moralizing anecdote by Lady G. in Richardson's novel. In both works, the heroine is 
humored to trick her into compliance, and both use the name ‘‘Delia,’’ though in different ways. The 
play makes the point that Lady G. wished to enforce: sincerity is better than trifling. J.S.P. 


Christopher Smart 


85-971. Rizzo, Betty. Christopher Smart’s Burlesque Cantata, THE DUST CART, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
11-13. In 1757 a notice in the Bath Advertiser identified Smart as the author of this popular piece, and in 
1758-9 various pieces in the Old Woman's Oratory (which contained the cantata) were identified as by 
Samuel Foote and Smart. The song burlesques both pretentiousness in general (the fine lady in 
particular) and the over-ornate musical style of the contata. [The text of the contata is reproduced. ] 
LS.P. 


Tobias Smollett 


85-972. Douglass, Wayne J. ‘‘Done After the Dutch Taste’’: Political Prints and Smollett's ATOM, 
EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 170-9, Smollett draws heavily upon the popular iconography of graphic satire to 
criticize political leaders in his anonymously published The History and Adventures of an Atom. 
Newcastle is satirized with the well-known and well-understood icons of buttock-kicking and kissing, ` 
Pitt with the hydra and the quack, and Bute with the puppet-master. Once readers understand the 
iconographic terms of Smollett’s satire, they may better appreciate the Atom. N.C.M. 


85-973. Miles, Peter. Platonic Topography and the Locations of ‘‘Humphry Clinker’’, Trivium, 16, 
1981, 81-98. Bramble, more or less Smollett's mouthpiece in this novel, seems to have been much 
influenced by Plato's Phaedo. The water symbolism, mostly of a negative sort, used in his descriptions 
of Bath, show that the author's Britain is ''also a country of the mind.” P.G.D. 


Joseph Spence 


85-974. Struever, Nancy S. Translation as Taste, ECent, 22, 1, 1981, 32-46. In his Essay on Pope's 
ODYSSEY, Spence habitually refers to Pope's improving on his original ''by transferring beauties 
from one writer to another.’’ But beauties could also be transferred from one sign system to another: 
from poetry to painting, or from architecture to gardens. The improvement of taste through such 
translation is a cultural imperative for the educated, not only according to Spence, but also ta Kames, 
Gerard, and Hutcheson. K.D.H. 


Laurence Sterne 


85-975. Pasta, B. A. B. Sterne’s Use of the Name Eliza in the JOURNEY, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 41-3. In 
A Sentimental Journey, Sterne used the name ‘‘Eliza’’ both for his friend Elizabeth Draper and as a 
symbol for the Church of England. The six passages containing the name all lack the feminine qualities 
that Sterne associates with women, however. J.S.P. 


85-976. Smitten, Jeffrey. Sterne's Metheglingius, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 39-40. This character may be 
identified with Peter Browne, Bishop of Cork and Ross 1710-1735, whose Procedure ... or Human 
Understanding (1728) contained subtle distinctions between spirit and soul that stirred Sterne's 
ridicule. The connection between the coined name and metheglin (mead) may suggest Browne's 
violent hostility to the drinking of healths, a practice that he thought endangered one's soul. Tbere may 
also be an allusion to Browne's Hibernian background, for mead was produced in southern ireland. 
ESP 


Jonathan Swift 


85-977. Keesey, Donald. The Distorted Image: Swift’s Yahoos and the Critics, PLL, 15, 3, 1979, 
320-32. Critics misconstrue Swift's use of the Yahoos as satiric device. ‘‘Soft’’ critics fault Gulliver 
with his equation of Yahoos and man; ‘‘hard"’ critics agree with Gulliver; and ‘‘middle’’ critics place 
man between the Yahoos and the Houyhnhnms. But close reading shows that Swift places man lower 
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than the Yahoos, using the bent: not to show how far man EM degenerate, but to show the apus, 
benesth which man has further degenerated. N.C.M. 


Lewis Theobald | 


85-978. Hammond, Brean S. Theobald's DOUBLE FALSHOOD: An ''Agreeable Cheat’? N&Q, 
31, 1, 1984, 2-3. Theobald claimed to possess three Ms copies of this play, supposedly by Shakes- 
peare, and to have edited them. Shakespeare and Fletcher are believed to have collaborated on a lost 
play; this may be it. First performed in 1727, the play was revived after Theobald’s death, and an 
advertisement for a performance in 1770 claimed that the original Ms was in the Covent-Garden 
Playhouse Museum. If it was, it perished in the fire of 1808 that destroyed the theater. J.S.P. 


James Thomson 


85-979. Scott, Mary Jane, and Patrick Scott. The Manuscript of James Thomson's SCOTS ELEGY, 
SSL, 17, 1982, 135-44. The Ms of An Elegy upon James Therbum in Chatto [printed in full], written 
probably between 1715-20, shows Thomson's desire to make his poem more Scottish. By emending 
towards English, editors have obscured his debt to Allan Ramsay. J.H.A. 


See also 85-864. 
Matthew Tindal 


85-980. Berman, David, and Stephen Lalor. The Suppression of CHRISTIANITY AS OLD AS THE 
CREATION Vol. If, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 3-6. Despite rumors beginning in the mid-18th century, no 
substantial evidence exists that Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, destroyed this work of Tindal's. 
Tindal upon his deathbed seems to have entrusted the Ms to Eustace Budgell, who publicly professed 
his intention to publish it, but four years later, when he died, he had not done so. We do not know what 
became of it. J.S.P. 


Treyssac de Vergy 


: 85-981. Blondel, Madeleine. New Light on the Date of Birth and Family of Treyssac de Vergy, N&Q, 
31, 1, 1984, 13-14. A parish register in Bordeaux, France, records the birth of this minor 18th-century 
novelist in February 1734, of a respectable family. He came to London in 1763 and died there in 1774, 
but his wife seems to have remained in France. His novels tended to treat sensational scandals of the 
day. J.S.P. 


William Warburton 


85-982. Ryley, Robert M. Warburton's ‘‘Puppy’’: Sterne or Brown?, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 40-1. 
Warburton's term ''egregious Puppy'' in a letter to William Mason dated April 1766 seems for several 
reasons meant for John *‘Estimate’’ Brown, the subject of two extracts preceding this one (in John 
Mitford's Ms copy of extracts from Warburton's letters to Mason). The epithet describes Warburton's 
annoyance with Brown for the latter's unreasonable ''suspicions and resentments.’’ Warburton could 
also justly say that he had helped Brown get ahead in the world. Most convincingly, a letter from 
Warburton to Hurd after Brown's death says what the extract says, in some of the same language. The 
presumed identification ‘‘Sterne’’ on one page seems to represent a guess by Mitford; Mason usually 


initialed or signed his marginal annotations. J.S.P. 
Joseph Warton 

See 85-983 l 
Thomas Warton 


85-983. Vance, Jobn A. A Letter from Walpole to Thomas, Not Joseph, Warton, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
38-9. Internal and external evidence suggests that a letter of Mar..16, 1765, from Walpole was sent to 
Thomas Warton, not his brother. Research shows John Wooll's Biographical Memoirs of Joseph ‘ 
Warton (1806) to contain errors in other matters; the holograph letter has not been found. J.S.P. ` 
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-Edward Young 


85-984. Weinsheimer, Joel. Conjectures on Unoriginal Composition, ECent, 22, 1, 1981, 58-73. 
Young's Conjectures on Original Composition raises questions that are still of interest. He is worried 
about the impossibility of translation and about the anxiety of influence. Although he declines to define 


originality, it is clear that for him it is relational; an original is that which inspires imitation of its signs. - 


(Nature itself cannot be imitated; ‘‘ ‘nature only’ is ultimately meaningless nature.’’) Translations 
because they imply repair to a decaying original, can be only temporary, but must deviate from the 
originals. Both these conclusions necessarily derive from Young's nominalist theory of poetry: poems 
are made of words alone. K.D.H. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 


85-985. Kenny, Shirley Strum. ''Elopements, Divorce, and the Devil Knows What'': Love and 
Marriage in English Comedy, 1690-1720, SAQ, 78, 1, 1979, 84-106. The new interest in marriage 
developed in English comedy in the early 18th century produced a dialogue and plots focused on the 
values in courtship and the problems of marital co-existence, and also encouraged fuller characteriza- 
tion and a more compassionate view of life. Concern for the double standard, for love rather than 
compatibility, and for private relationships created plays with more psychological believability and 
with an interest in love plots after marriage. R.D.J. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


85-986 Blondel, Madeleine. A Minor Eighteenth-Century Novel Brought to Light: THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF A REFORMED MAGDALEN (1763), N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 36-7. A recently 
discovered copy of this book in the Bibliothèque Nationale enables one to say that it combines the travel 
book with the autobiography of a female prostitute, with many passages adapted from published works, 
sometimes actually copied from them. Anti-feminine remarks suggest that its author may have been a 
man. The book has no literary merit. J.S.P. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British General 
See 85-797. 
BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


85-987. Halperin, John. Unengaged Laughter: Jane Austen's Juvenilia, SAQ, 81, 3, 1982, 286-99. 
Austen's Juvenilia are mostly farcical and satirical and reveal that in her early teens her literary taste 
was set. The earliest of this wark is mostly literary satire; the later is social comedy. Austen indicates an 


early awareness of such later typical themes as the mercenary nature of many marriages, the propensity nr 


for emotional sensibility in many of her characters, the education of many women, and a vision into the 
darker side of human personality. R.D.J. 


85-988. Koppel, Gene. The Role of Contingency in MANSFIELD PARK: The Necessity of an 
Ambiguous Conclusion, SoRA, 15, 3, 1982, 306-313. Mansfield Park as ‘‘domestic comedy'' possesses 
an ambiguous conclusion because one never knows whether a spiritual vision or ultimate absurdity 
results from a reading of the novel. The essential contingency of human life is the central theme, with 
contingency pervading all aspects of plot and characterizations — Fanny, a unique individual, is the 
product of her relationship with ‘‘circumstances of contingent situations.” Contingency reinforces 
traditional moral precepts about education and responsibility, and paradoxically can imply either a 
godless world or one with a Divine Reality — ‘‘The reader must choose.” W.S.G. 
85-989. Lenta, Margaret. Androgyny and Authority in MANSFIELD PARK, SNovel, 15, 3, 1983, 
169-82. A major theme in Austen's work is that people can be happy and good only when their 
relationship is based upon equality. L.M.S. 


Thomas Barnes 


85-990. Wellens, Oskar. Thomas Barnes's and John Payne Collier's Contributions to the BRITISH 
, LADY'S MAGAZINE (1815-1818), N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 62-3. Articles signed with the initials of these 
two men reveal their contributions to this publication; Collier seems to have stopped contributing 
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around August of 1815, when he became a full-time newspaper reporter. The management and staff of : 
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this periodical involve people from liberal literary circles; Leigh Hunt contributed two poems in 1815. 
J.S.P. 


William Blake 


85-991. Ackland, Michael. Blake’s Critique of Enlightenment Reason in THE FOUR ZOAS, CLQ, 
19, 4, 1983, 173-89. Blake's multiplicity of images of Urizen stems from his understanding of the 
dialectical impulses behind the nature of reason in Enlightenment thinking. In The Four Zoas he 
reconciles reason and imagination and acknowledges the regenerative power of reason. L.M.S. 


85-992. Behrendt, Stephen C. ‘‘Paradise Lost'' and Blake’s View of the Fall, Trivium, 18, 1983, 
39-48. Blake's illustrations both illuminate the poem and criticize what he considered to be the errors in 
it. He emphasizes the loss of Adam and Eve's primal unity. The fall, thus, is not a theological one as 
much as a human one in which equality and shared experience turn to distrust, pride, lack of 
imagination, and vanity. [Several Blake illustrations are included.] P.G.D. 


85-993. De Luca, V. A. How We Are Reading Blake: A Review of Some Recent Criticism, UTQ, 50, 
2, 1980/1, 238-47. (rev.-art.) Two main lines of Blake criticism are necessary to achieve a full 
comprehension of his pictorial art as essential to an understanding of his total achievement, and to give 
proper recognition to his long epic prophecies. Another, older line reads Blake in the light of antiquity. 
Three recent books exemplify these three streams. (W.J.T. Mitchell. Blake's Composite Art: A Study 
of the Illuminated Poetry. Princeton U.P., 1978; Brian Wilkie and Mary Lynn Johnson. Blake’s Four 
Zoas: The Design of a Dream. Harvard U.P., 1978; Kathleen Raine. Blake and Antiquity. Princeton 
U.P., 1977.) P.H. 


85-994. Gleckner, Robert F. Edmund Spenser and Blake's Printing House in Hell, SAQ, 81, 3, 1982, 
311-22. Two episodes from Spenser's Book II of The Faerie Queene are assimilated by Blake into his 
printing house in hell passage from The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. This segment, Blake's 
"Memorable Fancy,’’ is understood in its ‘‘anti-memorable relations” if correctly read and interpre- 
ted. Spenser's two episodes of Guyon's visit to the Cave of Mammon and the later journey to Alma’s 
House, appropriated by Blake, become criticism of Swedenborgian wisdom and of the library 
storehouses of memory. R.D JJ. 


85-995, Greco, Norma A. Blake's THE LITTLE GIRL LOST: An Initiation into Womanhood, CLQ, 
19, 3, 1983, 144-54. The symbolism in Blake's poem is most easily understood when the structure of 
the ritual of initiation, particularly initiation into womanhood, is applied. L.M.S. 


85-996. Hinkel, Howard H. From Energy and Desire to, Eternity: Blake's VISIONS OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF ALBION, PLL, 15, 3, 1979, 278-89. The poem provides a key to understanding 
Blake's concept of time and the visions of eternity in the later prophecies. While America depicts 
historical apocalypse and the birth of a new reality, the transformation remains external to the 
individual consciousness and, therefore, evokes terror rather than resurrective joy. In Visions Oothoon 
experiences internalized apocalypse; working through the destruction and fear of rape to a resurrected 
spiritual innocence and joy, she frees herself of time and lives in the eternal worlds of her '*moment of 
desire,'' prefiguring Blake’s later ‘‘moments of redemption'' in Milton and Jerusalem. N.C.M. 


85-997. Ziegelman, Lois. Blake, The Druids, and The Regeneration of Generation, HSL, 15, 1, 1983, 
13-32. Finding history an escape, Blake fashioned his prophetic vision from other cultures, especially 
Druid legends. Their degeneration into human sacrifice paralleled Fallen Creation: tribute paid to 
modern war gods and ‘‘mechanistic materialism.’’ By incorporating Druid material into Scripture, he 
magnifies England's role, exposes demons for exorcism, and projects a path to redemption. L.D.G. 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


85-998. Clubbe, John. Byron as Autobiographer, SAQ, 82, 3, 1983, 314-20. Publication of Byron's 
letters allows us to evaluate the autobiographical materials out of which his poems arose and to 
understand how at times Byron shaped his life after his art. In his journals Byron is probably more 
truthful and private than in his letters. It was Don Juan rather than his letters of the early 1820's which 
probably came to claim his thought. R.D J. 
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85-999. Clubbe, John. Byron’s Letters: The Poet as Prosaist, SAQ, 77, 2, 1978, 242-50. Byron’s 
letters and journals reveal the many varied facets of his existence and their style influenced prose 
writers of his century, helping to break down the influence of earlier rhetorical models. His Journal to 
Augusta offers insight into his emotional states and provides a context for understanding such works as 
Manfred. His letters reflect his range and depth of response to a colorful life. R.D.J. 


85-1000. de Almeida, Hermione. Byron, Joyce, and the Modern Epic, SAQ, 82, 4, 1983, 398-405. 
Byron’s Don Juan and Joyce’s Ulysses are related, major responses to the Homeric tradition and to 
writing epic in our time. These two works share with the Odyssey the use of Homeric plot, the concept 
of epic character, and an ambiguity of manner. Don Juan and Ulysses are consciously pattemed after 
Homer's epic. Both Juan and Bloom, like Homer’s Odysseus, share qualities of the heroic and the 
humanly comic. In their disruptive purview of the Western heritage, Byron and Joyce’s epics serve 
their worlds as the Homeric epic served its Aegean civilization. R.D.J. 


85-1001. Hoefnagel, Dick. Lord Byron's Letters to J.J. Coulmann, N&Q, 31, 1, 19&4, 63-4. 
Coulmann’s Reminiscences (3 vol., 1862, 1865, 1869) tell us a good deal about him, contrary to Leslie 
Marchand’s assertion that Byron’s two letters to him tell us all that we know of him. Traveling in Italy, 
he requested a meeting with Byron. Internal evidence shows that Coulmann wrote to Byron on Jan. 5, 
1823; Byron replied Jan. 6, and they met on Jan. 7. Upon returning to France, Coulmann sent Byron 
some books, including Vol. I of a new edition of Byron’s work in a French translation that contatned 
derogatory comments about Byron’s parents; Byron then wrote Coulmann the well-known letter of July 
12, 1823, probably in Italian or French. J.S.P. 


85-1002. Jones, Emrys. Byron’s Visions of Judgement, MLR, 76, 1, 1981, 1-19. Analysis of two 
neglected probable sources of Byron's A Vision of Judgement, Seneca's Apopolocyntosis (or Ludus de 
Morte Claudii Caesaris) and Erasmus's Julius Exclusus shows Byron to have been more concerned with 
his own personal obsessions (his rejection of authority and his lameness) than has yet been noticed. The 
sources also reveal Byron as less original and more bookish than is commonly supposed. — J.E.R. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


85-1003. Flavin, James. Paragraph One of BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA: Coleridge on Structure, 
N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 56-7. The belief of J. Shawcross in the Oxford edition of the Biographie Literaria 
that Coleridge wrote the first paragraph when the book was almost finished is correct. That paragraph 
draws upon material in The Friend for Nov. 23, 1809. ‘‘Satyrane’s Letters'' are actual letters written by 
Coleridge in 1798 during his walking trip in Germany with Dorothy and William Wordsworth, and one 
letter indicates his concept of structure in the Biographia: it was to be ‘‘a kind of travelling conversation 
in which miscellaneous reflection is given continuity by his own character.” J.S.P. 


85-1004. Gravil, Richard. A New Conversation Poem by Coleridge, ChLB, n.s. No. 37, 1982, 94-8. 
The Pains of Sleep may perhaps be regarded as an ironically aware conversation-poem, in which 
Coleridgean selves encounter and converse. I.H.A. 


85-1005. Holstein, Michael E. Poet into Priest: A Reading of Coleridge's ''Conversation Poems", 
UTQ, 48, 3, 1979, 209-25. Coleridge's poetic persona is of the poet-priest, the poet transformed as he 
discovers the divine face of nature. Transformation of a personality through experience of exceptional 
events is at the centre of all his best poetry; the metamorphosis into a sacerdotal figure is best seen in the 
‘conversational poems.” P.H. 


85-1006. Kitson, Peter. Coleridge's THE PLOT DISCOVERED: A New Date, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
57-8. External evidence plus an inscription by Coleridge in one copy of this political pampklet shows 
that it was published between Dec. 4 and 6, 1795, earlier than has been believed. J.S.P. 


85-1007. Nicholson, Andrew. KUBLA KHAN: The Influence of Burger's LENORE, ES, 64, 4, 1983, 
291-5. Coleridge's reading of Burger's Lenore may have suggested the image of the woman wailing for 
her demon lover and the final passage as well as the general structure of Kubla Khan. Coleridge's letters 
reveal his admiration for the rapidity, oneness, dramatic spirit, and feeling of the ballad, and his pace, 
use of visions and paradoxes, stress on hubristic challenge to the natural order of God, and concluding 
incantation loosely parallel Burger's. M.S.W. 
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John Payne Collier 
See 85-990. 


George Dyer 


85-1008. Wickham, D. E. ''Amicus Redivivus'' Repertus: A New Discovery about George Dyer, 
ChLB, n.s. No. 38, 1982, 114-16. George Dyer, Lamb's friend, was supported during his Cambridge 
career (1774-80) by an exhibition from a Clothworkers' Company trust fund. I.H.A. 


James Hogg 


85-1009. Groves, David. Parallel Narratives in Hogg's JUSTIFIED SINNER, ScLJ, 9, 2, 1982, 
37-44. The Sinner s two narratives achieve thematic unity through parallel structure. Both narrators are 
initially assured, imperfectly Christian, unreliable. Their pretensions to privileged knowledge are 
burlesqued, and they become increasingly uncertain. At the end, Robert becomes more human, the 
editor less so. By implication, Hogg advocates a humane and humble moderation. J.H.A. 


Francis Jeffrey 


85-1010. Morgan, Peter. Francis Jeffrey as Epistolary Critic, SSL, 17, 1982, 116-34. Jeffrey’s 
critiques of James Grahame's Mary Stewart in a long letter of 1801, and of Archibald Alison's Essays 
on Taste in one of 1808, emphasise his role as public critic, reminding authors of their public 
responsibilities. [Both letters are reproduced.] J.H.A. 


John Keats 


85-1011. Barolsky, Paul. Renaissance Variations on a Theme by Keats, HSL, 15, 1, 1983, 1-12. While 
not concerned with mythical art, John Keats's poetry provides a mind set for perceiving Italian 
Renaissance paintings. Defining silence as unheard melodies, Keats presents his Grecian Urn as the 
key to understanding classical myth in Titian, Sandro Botticelli, and Luca Signorelli. His vision 
influenced subsequent poetic and art historians, contributing also to contemporary appreciation. 

L.D.G. 


85-1012. Brantley, Richard E. Keats’s Method, SIR, 22, 3, 1983, 389-405. Keats’s imagination was 
able to combine the ideal and the empirical, and the result resembles the type of sense perception found 
in Wesleyan sensibility. Alternately tough minded and tender minded, he moved from the naturalistic 
to the imaginative, seeking to achieve his intuitions by blending the concrete and the abstract. A.B.F. 


85-1013. Cheatham, George, and Judy Cheatham. Soft Pipes, Still Music and Keats's ODE, AN&Q, 
21, 7/8, 1983, 101-3. ''Still" music commonly meant soft, low music and therefore there is no 
necessity for considering such music as completely unbeard. AID. 


Charles Lamb 


85-1014. Coates, John. Lamb's Bias in SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS, 
ChLB, n.s. No. 39, 1982, 125-38. The Specimens are a kind of ''conduct book’’, exalting magnanim- 
ity and panache against modern ''hypocritical meekness’’. Lamb gives quotations out of context and 
emends them to suit his moral preoccupations, dignifying and simplitying his materials. His courtly 
version of the Elizabethans and Jacobeans greatly influenced later 19th-century views of the period. 
J.H.A. 


85-1015. Hill, Alan G. Lamb and Wordsworth: The Story of a Remarkable Friendship, ChLB, n.s. No. 
37, 1982, 85-92. The slowly-developing friendship between Lamb and Wordsworth shows neglected 
qualities in both men — Lamb's critical magnanimity and quiet heroism, and Wordsworth's humanity, 
satirical bent, and capacity for relaxed humour. Wordsworth's Written After the Death of Charles 
Lamb deserves close attention. I.H.A. 


85-1016. Riehl, Joseph E. Charles Lamb's MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL Stories and Elia: The 
Fearful Imagination, ChLB, n.s. No. 39, 1982, 138-43. Parallels between Mrs. Leicester's School and 
the Elia essays show that the latter, apparently spontaneous, are the final embodiment of long-nurtured 
ideas. An example is the treatment of night fears as imaginatively beneficial in Maria Howe (1808) and 
Witches and Other Night Fears (1821). J.H.A. 
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85-1017. Ruddick, William. ''The Great Un-Hanged’’: Charles Lamb Through the Eyes of his Scottish 
Contemporaries, ChLB, n.s. No. 40, 1982, 149-57. In ‘Imperfect Sympathies’’, Lamb attacked the 
Scottish Enlightenment mentality: The Edinburgh Review ignored or depreciated him, but Black- 
wood's Magazine appreciated his work as part of the Romantic movement. Later Scottish criticism 
tended to see him sentimentally as a miniaturist, but George Gilfillan anticipated modern revaluations. 

J.H.A. 


85-1018. Seturaman, V. S. A Note on Lamb's OLD BENCHERS: Lamb's INTIMATIONS, ChLB, 
n.s. No. 37, 1982, 92-4. The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple is Lamb's Intimations of Immortality , 
ode, using the same imagery to contrast intuitive imagination and reason. The Wordsworthian quality 
of his essays has generally been neglected. J.H.A. 


Regina Maria Roche 


85-1019. Schroeder, Natalie. The Anti-Feminist Reception of Regina Maria Roche EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 
55-65. Anti-feminist critics in the late 18th century disparaged, ignored, or patronized women novelists 
as writers of trivial, romantic nonsense. Regina Maria Roche addressed her first work The Vicar of 
Lansdowne to the novel-reading public rather than to the readers of serious literature, suggesting the 
need for different criteria for judgment. Nevertheless, critics of the Critical, Monthly, and Analytical 
reviews dismissed her first four novels as inferior, feminine fiction and ignored the twelve that 
followed. N.C.M. 


Sir Walter Scott 


85-1020. Barrett, Deborah J. Balfour of Burley: The Evil Energy in Scott's OLD MORTALITY, SSL, 
17, 1982, 248-53. Burley's memorable evil energy, released in violence and controlled only with 
difficulty, is reinforced by association with untamed landscape and water images. J.H.A. 


85-1021. Fleischner, Jennifer B. Class, Character and Landscape in OLD MORTALITY, ScLJ, 9, 2, 
1982, 21-36. In Old Mortality, landscape suggests class attitudes to nature and history. Aristocrats are 
detached from nature and conscious of the past, whereas the lower classes are part of nature and 
concerned with the present or an apocalyptic future. Claverhouse and Burley are the extreme represen- 
tatives of these two classes. Morton, as middle-class moderate, has a sympathetically fluid approach to 
nature and history; Scott uses landscape to suggest Morton’s linking of public and private life. J.H.A. 


85-1022. Meisel, Martin. WAVERLEY, Freud, and Topographical Metaphor, UTQ, 48, 3, 1979, 
226-44. Scott created a historical fiction to make inner sense for the 19th century of the ontogeny of the 
self in a changing world. Scott's account of the plight of Edward Waverley, and of his psychological 
and historical journey north, has affinities with Freud's metaphoric description of the situation of the 
ego. P.H. 


85-1023. Sroka, Kenneth M. Scott's Aesthetic Parable: A Study of OLD MORTALITY 's Two-Part 
Structure, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 183-97. The two-part structure of Old Mortality complements rather than 
disrupts the whole because the novel combines history and fiction in an aesthetic parable, structured 
around the dual meanings of mortality. Part One focuses upon the impermanence of the historical world 
and, therefore, upon death; Part Two, upon the timeless, mythic quality of fiction and, therefore, the 
survival of the human race. The dual form parables the dual nature of the historical novel and celebrates 
Scott's belief in the power of words to memorialize man's passing and survival. N.C.M. 


85-1024. Sutherland, Kathryn. Walter Scott's Highland Minstrelsy and his Correspondence with the 
Maclean Clephane Family, ScLJ, 9, 1, 1982, 48-66. Scott's plans for a Jacobite supplement to the 
Border Minstrelsy came to nothing, partly because of the apparently poor quality of Gaelic songs; but 
the Clephanes supplied him with Highland material for The Lady of the Lake and Waverley. Miss 
Margaret Clephane's enthusiasm contributed to the picture of Flora MacIvor. The Clephane letters are 
also valuable as a repository of Highland songs and legends. JHA. 


. See also 85-965. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 


85-1025. Friederich, Reinhard H. The Apocalyptic Mode and Shelley’s ODE TO THE WEST WIND, 
Rena, 36, 3, 1984, 161-70. The apocalyptic mode appeals because of its permanent and literal 
immediacy. A number of major images in the Ode to the West Wind can be illuminated by references to 
the Apocalypse. In the poem an apocalyptic storm sweeps the world into conflusion and order. The 
same wind that whirls the dying leaves into frenzy guides the winged seeds to rest until their springtime 
resurrection. Before the poet-prophet makes his personal appeal to the supreme power in the last two 
stanzas, the climate of awed anticipation expressed in the first stanza intensifies in the surges of air and 
water in the second and third stanzas, concluding with triumphant hope, as does all apocalyptic writing. 

G.A.C. 


85-1026. Nath, Prem. Shelley and Shakespeare, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 71-2. Shelley held Shakes- 
peare in high esteem and clearly borrowed from Othello in three famous poems, an aspect of Shelley's 
work previously overlooked by scholars, A.I.D. 


Robert Southey 


85-1027. Manogue, Ralph Anthony. Southey and William Winterbotham: New Light on an Old 
Quarrel, ChLB, n.s. No. 38, 1982, 105-14. Affidavits in the Public Record Office clarify details of the 
Rev. Wiliam Winterbotham’s purloining and later publishing of Wat Tyler. Biographical details of 
Winterbotham appear in a privately-printed sketch by his grandson. J.H.A. 


See also 85-923. 
Richard Wharton 


85-1028. Johnson, James D. Richard Wharton: A Biographical Note N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 52-4. 
[Biographical details are supplied about this politician-poet (1764-1828) who in 1805 published a 
continuation of Chaucer's Squire's Tale. ] J.S.P. 


William Wordsworth 


85-1029. Hopkins, Brooke. Pear-Stealing and Other Faults: An Essay on Confessional Autobiography, 
SAQ, 80, 3, 1981, 305-21. Three different confessional autobiographies illustrate their authors’ 
personal falls from grace, their exile and eventual recovery of a unity of being. The pear-stealing 
episode in St. Augustine's Confessions shows shame and a manifestation of man's corrupted state; 
Rousseau in his Confessions views man's corruption as something learned in one's experience of 
growing up. Wordsworth's Prelude becomes a defense of the basic goodness of nature's laws and a 
matter of self-discovery. In each work the role of confession serves to restore lost unity. R.D.J. 


85-1030. Maniquis, Robert M. Comparison, Intensity, and Time in TINTERN ABBEY, Criticism, 11, 
4, 1969, 358-82. Using adjectives and adverbs as intensives, and uncompleted comparatives, Words- 
worth emphasizes ideas on transcendence and time, especially the presence of eternity in time. These 
syntactic structures suggest a relationship and no absolute temporal distinction in the poet's accumu- 
lated experience, present, and future. Specifically, comparatives and intensives serve to verify present 
feelings, to imply links to past experience, and to point to the future. The poet's earthly experience 
combined with a consciousness of continuous becoming finally generates notions of transcendence. 
J.E.M. 


See also 85-864, 1015, 1058. 
Romantk British Drama 


85-1031. Jacobus, Mary. ‘‘That Great Stage Where Senators Perform'': MACBETH and the Politics of 
Romantic Theater, SIR, 22, 3, 1983, 353-87. Macbeth the regicide became a disturbing figure to 
contemporaries of the French Revolution, so disturbing as to discourage performance of the play. 

Romantic criticism of Shakespeare subordinated the stage to the reading process, for reading permits 
one to master action rather than to be mastered by it. The production of a play seems to liberate what we 
want to control. What they saw as the power of the stage to seduce and betray led to romantic hostility to 
the theater. A.B.F. 
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Romantic British Prose 


85-1032. Prance, Claude A. THE ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE, ChLB, n.s. No. 37, 1982, 98-101. 
Leitch Ritchie and William Kennedy edited The Englishman's Magazine from April to July 1831, but 
only on Edward Moxon's succession in August did it attract some material from major contributors, 
notably Lamb. Lack of capital and insufficient distinction led to the October issue being the last. J.H. A. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


85-1033. Buckler, William E. LITERATURE AND DOGMA and Literature: New Textual Perspec- 
tive on Matthew Arnold's Critical Organicism, VN, 59, 1981, 6-16. Examination of Amold’s 
Literature and Dogma: An Essay Towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible (1873) as a ‘‘test of his 
critical method and significance” demonstrates ‘‘Arnold’s stature and continuing relevance as a 
literary critic.” Arnold ‘‘brought the critical act close to the creative act’’ through severe ''attendance 
upon the true meaning of a work's original language,” avoidance of critical language, and use of ''his 
parabolic or analogical method.’’ The parabolic or analogical method expresses one subject in terms of 
another and so illuminates both (e.g., the central subject of the Bible and the encompassing subject of 
"the nature of literary experience’). The method places the critic in an ‘‘organic ... relationship to his 
literary object.'' D.H.C. 


85-1034. Simpson, Anne B. Matthew Amold’s THE BURIED LIFE: The Quest for Reunion, AI, 40, 
3, 1983, 281-4. Arnold's poem should be read as a dream offering the disguised fulfillment of a 
repressed wish. This hidden wish is revealed in the last line. The poet desires to regress to the maternal 
landscapes from which he first issued forth. He wants to return to ''the hills where his life rose” — the 
maternal breasts. The word breast recurs seven times in the poem. The diction is stilted, cautious, and 
formal to signify his waking resistance to this fantasy of reunion. R.R. 


See also 85-1047. 


Walter Bagehot 


85-1035. Thatcher, David S. Nietzsche, Bagehot and the Morality of Custom, VN, 62, 1982, 7-13. 
Bagehot's work influenced Nietzsche's. Physics and Politics and Nietzsche's writings contain striking 
parallels. Both writers equated morality in primitive times with custom, referred to the concept of 
collective guilt, and recognized the difficulty of transition. D.H.C. 


Charlotte Bronté 


85-1036. Bacon, Alan. Jane Eyre's Paintings and Milton's PARADISE LOST, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 
64-5. All three of Jane's paintings have Miltonic and Biblical overtones in that they present a sequence 
of temptation, sin, and death (cf. James 1:14- 15). Not necessarily direct predictions of her future, they 
nonetheless suggest the inner conflict that occurs later in her dealings with Rochester. J.S.P. 


85-1037. Dingley, R. J. Rochester as Slave: An Allusion in JANE EYRE, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 66. 
Rochester’s phrase describing himself as ‘‘a man and a brother,” taken from the seal of the Slave 
Emancipation Society, implies that he considered himself her slave. He quickly qualifies this, 
however, with alternative possible relationships, suggesting that avowal of the first one is perhaps 
premature. J.S.P. 


85-1038. Pratt, Branwen Bailey. Charlotte Bronte’s ‘‘THERE WAS ONCE A LITTLE GIRL”: The 
Creative Process, AI, 39, 1, 1982, 31-9. Bronte’s juvenile productions, which are emotionally 
complex, contain many clues to the creative process. Motherless at five, bereft of two sisters at nine, 
she wrote her first story about a very good girl who nursed her mother, an attempt at reparation for ber 
inability to prevent her mother's death. She grew up into a mothering person, taking care of her father. 
This identity theme marks her later fiction, as Jane Eyre nurtures Rochester. The weaker figure 
becomes a protector as Shirley Keeldar supports ber fiance. The impulse to repair in fantasy what has 
been destroyed by reality is present in her first book, given to her younger sister for whom the 
protagonist, Anne, is narned. R.R. 


à 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


85-1039. Steinmetz, Virginia V. Images of ''Mother-want'"' in Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
AURORA LEIGH, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 351-67. Mother-want is the motive which drives Aurora Leigh 
through the poem, influencing her relationship with Lady Waldemar and Marian Erle and leading her to 
a search for gratification through poetry. Her union with Romney at the end of the poem seems an 
irrelevance to the sense of maternal loss which dominates this work. A.B.F. 


Robert Browning 


85-1040. Hair, Donald S. Browning’s Palace of Art, UTQ, 48, 2, 1978, 115-29. A trend amongst 
19th-century thinkers was the attempt to create a single structure to contain all human knowledge and 
experience. The recurring image for this comprehensive view is the palace of art. Browning adapted the 
concept to his own special interests as a poet, giving it verticality or elevation, to express the Godlike in 
man. P.H. 


85-1041. McCusker, Jane A. A Note on the Last Stanza of SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 421-4. The garden scene, the rose acacia, and the disrupted prayer in the 
last stanza introduce a tragic note to this poem, suggesting that what is at stake is the speaker's own 
soul. A.B.F. 


85-1042. Poston, Lawrence. Counter and Coin: Form as Meaning in THE STATUE AND THE BUST, 
VP, 21, 4, 1983, 379-91. We cannot identify the speaker in The Statue and the Bust, and so we ‘‘seek 
recourse in the artifice of the verse form itself.” The terza rima, both maintaining and cutting off 
continuity, reflects the failure of the characters to take risks. This complex verse form, like the 
conclusion, helps to remind us that the characters have converted their lives into the constant repetition 
of an art form. A.B.F. 


Thomas Carlyle 


85-1043. Fielding, K. J. Froude's Revenge, or the Carlyles and Erasmus A. Darwin, E&S, n.s. 31, 
1978, 75-97. Carlyle's biographies have overlooked his relationship with Erasmus A. Darwin. The 
letters of the Wedgwood family reveal Darwin as an interesting, though minor, figure for the Victorian 
intellectual and literary world. The Wedgwood family letters also provide a corrective to Froude's 
deliberately misleading, but by now widely accepted, picture of Carlyle as perpetually sour and 
acerbic. Carlyle's friendship with Darwin reveals him full of good humour and liveliness. G.R.T. 


85-1044. Poston, Lawrence. Millites and Millenarians: The Context of Carlyle's SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES, VS, 26, 4, 1983, 381-406. Carlyle's essay purported to review a work now lost and William 
Mackinnon's The Rise, Progress, and Present State of Public Opinion ... (1828) and Edward Irving's 
The Last Days (1828). Signs of the Times rejects the modes of prophecy of both the Benthamite and the 
Millenarian parties. Carlyle's earlier essays on Novalis and Voltaire helped him clarify his distinction 
between mechanism and dynamism and alerted him to the dangers of public opinion. At issue between 
Carlyle and Irving is the Millenarian adherence to a superstitious interpretation of social phenomena. 
Carlyle's style is judicious. His avoidance of antitheses is a criticism of mechanism. Carlyle's later 
work demonstrates that mechanism is as dangerous to the historian as to the reviewer and essayist. 

' L.J.D. 


See also 85-1094. 
Lewis Carroll 


85-1045. Dreyer, Laurence. The Mathematical References to the Adoption of the Gregorian Calendar 
in Lewis Carroll’s ALICES ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, VN, 60, 1981, 24-6. Clues 
referring to the adoption of the Gregorian calendar abound in Carroll's Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. 'The sum of the varying times for tea given by the Mad Hatter (14), the March Hare (15), 
and the Dormouse (16), all representing dates of the vernal equinox, represents the year (45 B.C.) the 
Julian Calendar started. Alice's answer for the day of the month represents October 4, 1582, the last day 
of the Julian Calendar. The Gregorian Calendar began October 15, 1582, so Alice's adventures take 
place ''at the edge of a discontinuity in time.” D.H.C. 
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85-1046. Gabrielle, Mark. ALICE IN WONDERLAND: Problem of Identity — Aggressive Content 
and Form, AI, 39, 4, 1982, 369-90. Alice attempts to define herself by outward rules of propriety, but 
her oral aggressiveness continually undermines her sense of following the prescribed conventions. The 
nursery rhymes she tries to recite all come out in some distorted oral sadistic version. Her constant 
changes in size confuse her. Thus she intensifies her efforts to maintain control (not losing her temper, 
not crying) so that she can, at least, sustain her social identity, even if her personal one is lost. However, 
she finds that the rules of etiquette do not obtain in Wonderland. She must, however, cling to civility, 
because that is the only identity she has left. Her very existence is threatened by the lack of conventions. 

R.R. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 


85-1047. August, Eugene R. AMOURS DE VOYAGE and Matthew Arnold in Love: An Inquiry, VN, 
60, 1981, 15-20. Clough's Amours de Voyage may be a semi-fictional account of Matthew Arnold's 
love affair with Marguerite (probably Mary Claude), the subject of Arnold's Switzerland poems. 
Clough previously drew upon the life of Arnold's brother Thomas for The Bothie of Tober-na- Vuolich. 
He knew Mary Claude, named his characters Mary and Claude, and avoided allusions to his own 
affairs. Claude displays many of Arnold's traits: hidden vulnerability, sense of fatalism, shifting 
political views, conflicting views on love and passion. Clough reworked the material of Amours in The 
Lawyer's First Tale in his unfinished Mari Magno, or Tales on Board. D.H.C. 


Charles Dickens 


85-1048. Boone, Laurel. Tiresias and The Man from Somewhere, SAQ, 79, 4, 1980, 398-407. The 
close relationship between Dickens's Our Mutual Friend and Eliot's Waste Landis clarified through the 
common use of two important symbols and two unifying characters. The Thames and the dust mounds 
are transformed by both writers into controlling ambiguous symbols. Both offer a double view of 
drowning with a contrast between the present and the distant Thames. Dickens's Harmon, the ‘‘Man 
from Somewhere,” and Eliot's Tiresias both control the action in their works without necessarily 
participating in it. R.D.J. 
85-1049. Cameron, J. M. Dickens and the Angels, UTQ, 50, 2, 1980/1, 159-76. “Angels” belonged 
imaginatively to a complex of beliefs that had ceased to be held by the 19th century. Dickens uses them 
as imagery, but in a setting that is entirely sentimental and picturesque, and religiously vacuous. P.H. 


85-1050. Forsyte, Charles. An Ancient English Cathedral Town?, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 66-9. The 
Clarendon Press erred in 1972 in changing ''tower"" to ‘‘town’’ in the opening sentences of Edwin 
Drood to provide a proper antecedent for ‘‘its’’ in the third sentence. Reading proof, Dickens would 
surely not have failed to see the mistaken printing of ''tower'' for ''town,'' but he could easily have 
overlooked the absence of a logical antecedent for ‘‘its.’’ The text should restore ‘‘tower’’ in these 
sentences and change ‘‘its’’ to tthe,” which is what Dickens originally wrote. J.S.P. 


85-1051. Kucich, John. Death Worship Among the Victorians: THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
PMLA, 95, 1, 1980, 58-72. The search for radical authenticity, which depends upon loss, absence, and 
negation, is most clearly seen in the treatment of death in literature. The Victorians were not only 
preoccupied with death and its trappings, through Dickens they ''were able to value, as an initiation 
into a kind of transcendent genuineness, their contact with the abyss of negativity.'' The death of Little 
Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop enabled Dickens's readers to ‘‘live’’ the experience of death in a way 
that helps to neutralize death's horrors. The widespread social participation in the rituals and trappings 
associated with death creates a sense of brotherhood, both in the novel and in Victorian culture as well. 
P.A.H. 


85-1052. Steig, Michael, Dickens, Habiót Browne, and the Tradition of English Caricature, Criticism, 
11, 3, 1969, 219-33. The development of Dickens's writing style is parallelled in the changing 
illustrations of Hablót Browne (‘‘Phiz’’), who illustrated 10-of the 15 novels. The illustrations for 
Dickens's early period of grotesque characters are distorted caricatures. During the middle period he is 
concemed with thematic unity, setting, and external environment. Then Browne's figures are more 
refined and closely reflect the contextual allegorical details. Dickens's final period emphasizes dark, 
dehumanizing, institutional forces and is mirrored with Browne's dark plates, unprecedented for their 
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lack of human figures. Although Dickens never allowed Browne artistic freedom in the selection of 
subject matter, their association produced an amazing example of text and illustration integration. 
[Illus.] LZ. 


85-1053. Tsomondo, Thorell. ‘ʻA Habitable Doll's House'': Beginning in BLEAK HOUSE, VN, 62, 
1982, 3-7. The concept of ‘‘beginning’’ is ‘‘central to the narrative structure’ of Dickens’s Bleak 
House and provides the '*motive, direct or indirect, for action.” The narrative begins twice, ''main- 
tains a dual perspective,” and ''resists closure. "' Principal characters either initiate beginnings (e.g., 
Esther Summerson) or defer them (e.g., Richard Carstone). D.H.C. 


Sec also 85-1104. 


Charles Doughty 


85-1054. Gay, Ruth. Charles Doughty — Man and Book, ASch, 50, 4, 1981, 527-35. Of the many 
19th-century travelers to the Middle East, only Doughty produced a literary masterpiece, though it is 
unfortunately neglected and Doughty himself died in penurious obscurity. Travels in Arabia Deserta is 
difficult in style and narrative line. What slowly emerges from the mass of detail and remains to haunt 
the memory is the character of Doughty himself — reserved but tough and determined despite many 
dangers and hardships as a solitary European in 19th-century Arabia. S.G.K. 


George Eliot 


85-1055. Dale, Peter. Symbolic Represntation and The Means of Revolution in DANIEL DERONDA, 
VN, 59, 1981, 25-30. In Daniel Deronda, Eliot breaks with her earlier positivism to accept phenome- 
nology. Symbolic representation plays a prominent role in the novel; the most important ''family of 
words’’ is image and its synonyms. With Gwendolyn, Eliot focuses on the ''image/symbol'' as 
illusion; but with Mordecai and Mirah, she focuses on the influence of images. Daniel, the ''agent of 
choice,’’ chooses Mordecai. As a political program, positivism ''reproduces what is,’’ denies revolu- 
tion. Phenomenological interpretation of the symbol transcends ''physical cause and effect,” yields the 
possibility of reform. Eliot saw language as the most effective symbolic form to move society. Forming 
the metaphor is ''the quintessential phenomenological act.” D.H.C. 


85-1056. DeMaria, Joanne Thielen. The Yale GEORGE ELIOT LETTERS: A Correction, N&Q, 31, 
1, 1984, 69. Gordon S. Haight errs in an explanation, in connection with one of these letters, of the 
Truck System. This is not a reference to the practice of using women and children to pull trucks in 
mines, but to the Truck Act of 1831, which required employers in certain trades to pay wages in cash 
rather than in goods. (See OED definition two of ''truck.'') Edith Simcox called Disraeli ‘‘unprinci- 
pled"' because, during his career in politics, he failed to support legislation extending and strengthening 
this Act; Eliot scolded her for this judgment. (See Simcox's autobiography for this incident.) J.S.P. 


85-1057. Forster, Jean-Paul. The Power Politics Relationship in Eliot, Élet, 1, 1983, 13-29. In George 
Eliot's novels, the main events take place in the dialogues, where her characters pursue policies of 
power and expansion. Analysis of her vocabulary confirms the parallel with imperialism. G.P.W. 


85-1058. Simpson, Peter. Crisis and Recovery: Wordsworth, George Eliot, and SILAS MARNER, 
UTQ, 58, 2, 1978, 93-114. The close connection between Wordsworth and George Eliot, although 
long recognised, has never been adequately analysed. Eliot's early novels, with their rural settings and 
humble characters, have an obvious affinity with Wordsworth's early narrative poems and with the 
principles of the preface to Lyrical Ballads. Silas Marner combines the social truth of the lyrical ballads 
with the psychological truths of The Prelude, but it is also displaced autobiography, exploring a pattern 
of crisis and recovery which was the central event in George Eliot’s past life as it was in Wordsworth’s. 

P.H. 


George Gissing 
85-1059. Best, R. D. Alice Ward and the Gissings, GissingN, 14, 4, 1978, 2-20; 15, 1, 1979, 6-21. 
Alice Ward (1859-1939) was born near Birmingham but spent most of her life in literary society in 
Paris, where she befriended Gabrielle Fleury and later, in 1899, Gissing. [The author, Ward's cousin, 
includes personal reminiscences and a photograph in this two-installment article.] V.L. 
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85-1060. Brook, Clifford. Three George Gissings, GissingN, 15, 1, 1979, 28-9. Thomas Waller 
_Gissing, the father of the novelist George Robert Gissing (1857-1903), had an uncle named George 
Gissing, perhaps born in 1831, and a brother named George Gissing, born in 1834 or 1835. V.L. 


85-1061. Collinson, C. S. George Gissing: THE EMANCIPATED, GissingN, 14, 4, 1978, 35-9. 
(rev.-art. Gissing, George. The Emancipated. Ed. Pierre Coustillas. Hassocks, Sussex: Harvester 
Press, 1977.) Undeservedly the recipient of unfavorable reviews when it first appeared, The Emanci- 
pated shows the differing effects of religious emancipation on various characters through amusing 
satire as well as tragedy. V.L. 


85-1062. Coustillas, Pierre. A FREAK OF NATURE: The Last Missing Short Story Identified, 
GissingN, 14, 4, 1978, 21-2. The supposedly missing story A Freak of Nature appeared not in the 
London Magazine, as Gissing's letters and records of 1895 suggest, but in the Harmsworth Magazine 
(February 1899) under the title Mr. Brogden, City Clerk. Between Gissing's sale of the story and its 
publication, the title of the periodical changed and its editor probably renamed the story. Vi 


85-1063. Coustillas, Pierre. Gissing's Correspondence with Clara Collet, M.A., Social Investigator 
and Reformer, GissingN, 15, 1(supp.), 1979, 27-34. The letters Gissing wrote Collet — a strong, 
intellectual, and sympathetic woman —- furnish valuable information about his works, his literary 
judgment, and his personal life, especially his marriage to Edith Underwood. V.L. 


85-1064. Halperin, John. Gissing, Marriage, and Women’s Rights: The Case of DENZIL QUARRI- 
ER, GissingN, 15, 1(supp.), 1979, 1-10. Unlike Trollope in Dr. Wortle’s School, Gissing in Denzil 
Quarrier attacks social laws against cohabitation outside marriage, because, as his life reveals, he failed 
to gain respectability and hated society for not granting it to him. As do all Gissing's other novels, 
Denzil Quarrier deals with unequal marriage. Furthermore, this novel suggests Gissing’s attitude 
toward women: he wanted educated companions for educated men but believed that housekeeping 
should come before education in a woman's life. V.L. 


85-1065. Korg, Jacob. LONDON AND THE LIFE OF LITERATURE IN LATE VICTORIAN 
ENGLAND: THE DIARY OF GEORGE GISSING, NOVELIST, GissingN, 15, 1, 1979, 21-7. 
(rev.-art. Gissing George. London ... Ed. Pierre Coustillas. Hassocks: Harvester Press, 1978.) This 
carefully produced edition of the diary Gissing kept from 1888 to 1902 will become an indispensable 
tool for students of his work. Although Gissing seldom gives his thoughts at length except in travel 
accounts, his entries present valuable biographical information and illuminate the problems writers 
faced in his era. V.L. 


85-1066. Lansbury, Coral. Gissing and the Female Surrogate, GissingN, 15, 1(supp.), 1979, 11-6. 
Gissing favored educating middle-class women to give companionship to men and to defend the class 
structure. Believing himself a gentleman, however impoverished, he needed to show in his fiction that 
men like himself differed from workers. But because men could neither believably assert their 
independence by rejecting marriage nor properly speak at length of their rights, Gissing substituted 
emancipated women, like Rhoda Nunn, for indigent gentlemen. V.L. 


85-1067. Leavis, L. R. George Gissing’s Life in Books, ES, 64, 3, 1983, 218-24. Autobiographical 
and psychoanalytic emphasis in Gissing biography and criticism does injustice to the writer’s best 
work, such as New Grub Street and Born in Exile. In these novels Gissing subordinates literary 
influences to produce genuine originality. Gissing holds a position between Dickens and Eliot and 
Lawrence and Orwell. M.S.W. 


85-1968. Selig, Robert L. The Gospel of Work in THE ODD WOMEN: Gissing's Double Standard, 
GissingN, 15, 1(supp.), 1979, 17-25. Gissing mars The Odd Women by presenting two separate ethics 
for women and men: women should work to gain independence and develop themselves, but men 
should live comfortably on unearned income. V.L. 


85-1069. Tintner, Adeline R. DENZIL QUARRIER: Gissing's Ibsen Novel, ES, 64, 3, 1983, 225-32. 
Gissing borrowed and combined elements of five Ibsen plays in Denzil Quarrier. He derived elements 
of character from The Wile Duck, Pillars of Society, A Doll's House and imitated themes of Hedda 
Gabler and Rosmershoim. Gissing's immersion in Ibsen accounts for the organizing concept of his 
formal design. M.S.W. 
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Thomas Hardy 


85-1070. Bayley, John. Hardy’s Poetical Metonymy, E&S, n.s. 31, 1978, 115-30. Hardy's use of 
personification, anthropomorphism and metonymy is highly effective, for it has the ring of a routine 
and casualness. He takes the literalness of the anthropomorphic inventions for granted, and eschews the 
usual technique of\persuading readers into intimacy to make them acceptable. G.R.T. 


85-1071. Halperin, John. Leslie Stephen, Thomas Hardy, and ''A Pair of Blue Eyes", MLR, 75, 4, 
1980, 738-45. A passage in Hardy's A Pair of Blue Eyes closely parallels Leslie Stephen's A Bad Five 
Minutes in the Alps. Both passages describe a man hanging from a cliff face. Hardy knew and admired 
Stephen, associated him with mountain climbing, and probably had recently read Stephen's story. This 
evidence confirms the supposition by Robert Gittings that Stephen is the source of Hardy's passage. 
J.E.R. 


85-1072. Hands, Timothy. Philip Gibbs Davie, 1791-1871 N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 69-70. Two details 
about Davie in Emmar Hardy's Some Recollections ''resist verification’’: that he gave up his living 
over a belief about baptism and refused a baronetcy. Thomas Hardy discovered that the baronetcy had 
become extinct and that none other existed to which Davie might legitimately lay claim. Moreover, 
I9th-century ecclesiastical records do not show that Davie was ever given a benefice. One would like to 
know whether the story of the baptismal controversy has a foundation of truth that accounts for such 
controversies in Hardy's novels. J.S.P. 


85-1073. Waldman, Nell Kozak. ''All that she is": Hardy's Tess and Polanski's, QQ, 88, 3, 1981, 
429-36. Roman Polanski's Tess has splendid strengths particularly in its cinematography, but it is not 
faultless. It approximates the Wessex of Hardy, and the characterizations are faithful to the novel, but 
certain scenes are omitted due to the nuances that are amenable to writing, but not film, such as inner 
conflict. Polanski's Tess is successtul. K.E.B. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


85-1074. Bump, Jerome. Hopkins' Paradigms of Language, VN, 59, 1981, 17-21. Hopkins, a former 
student of Walter Pater, realized the limitations of written language and designed a ''new auditory 
poetics.” He emphasized poetry's analogies with music (thus subordinating the ''referential qualities 
of language”) and based his poetics on a ‘‘theory of poetry as performance” (performance in the 
biblical sense of the word). Hopkins's auditory poetics is realizable through ''interdisciplinary study in 
drama, speech, and literary criticism, assisted by electronic media.” D.H.C. 


85-1075. Leamon, Warren. Prayer in an Age of Criticism: The Hopkins Problem, SCarR, 12, 1, 1979, 
36-43. Though biographical uncertainty allows critics to portray him as rebellious, Hopkins writes 
"poetry as prayer’’ to restore his age's lost spirituality. Influenced by Duns Scotus, he employs 
eccentric language to transform conventional symbols and rituals into fresh expressions ''of the soul's 
confrontation with what it is: created being.” L.M.D. 


Rudyard Kipling 


85-1076. Andrews, Peter. Angus Wilson: THE STRANGE RIDE OF RUDYARD KIPLING: HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS, SatR, 5, 11, 1978, 24-5. (rev.-art. Wilson, Angus. The Strange Ride of Rudyard 
Kipling: His Life and Works. Viking, 1977.) Although Wilson fails to make this biography as 
interesting as it should have been, he achieves the main goal of literary biography — stirring the reader 
to return to the author's writings with new ideas. To Kipling the reader returns delightedly. V.L. 


85-1077. Orel, Harold. Rudyard Kipling and the Establishment: A Humanistic Dilemma, SAQ, 81, 2, 
1982, 162-77. Kipling’s work, which has long engendered a controversy with the Establishment and its 
spokesmen, needs re-examination. The political issues Kipling dealt with are not moribund. His 
political judgments have proven prophetic. He understood and spoke to the dangers of blind expansion- 
ism. He created various points of view behind which he disguised his personal feelings. Although much 
of his work treated the irrationality of life, Kipling as a Stoic affirmed the possibility of new human 
development. ' l , R.DJ. 
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85-1078. Scott, Patrick. The Schooling of John Bull: Form and Moral in Talbot Baines Reed’s Boys’ 
Stories and in Kipling’s STALKY & CO., VN, 60, 1981, 3-8. Kipling’s Stalky & Co. rejected the 
genre of school stories founded by Reed in the 1880's and 1890's. Unlike earlier children’s fiction, 
Reed's ''games-centered'' stories (e.g., The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's and The Cock-House at 
Fellsgarth), originally contributed to the Boy's Own Paper (B.O.P.), presented ‘‘morally-approved 
behavior” without moralization. The boys always put aside their differences ''for the good of the 
School." Kipling's heroes know the pattern of behavior at school from the B.O.P. and set out to 
subvert it. Kipling reversed ‘‘nearly every generic convention'' of the school stories to present a ‘‘more 
complex moral about the adult reality.” D.H.C. 


Edward Lear 
See 85-1309. 


George Meredith 


85-1079. Conrow, Margaret. Meredith's Ideal of Purity, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 199-207. In The Egoist and 
Diana of the Crossways Meredith illustrates an ideal of sexual purity that underscores his romantic 
vision. His heroines experience vision scenes as their relationships with the heroes develop — Clara 
under the cherry tree, Diana in the Lugano episode. Both women begin in nature to experience a 
spiritual/sexual awakening without acting directly on those feelings. For Meredith purity and romance 
require the heroines' being seduceable without being seduced. N.C.M. 


85-1080. Williams, Carolyn. Natural Selection and Narrative Form in THE EGOIST, VS, 27, 1, 1983, 
53-79. Darwinism is a touchstone of the dramatic irony of The Egoist. Willoughby, who misunder- 
stands the principles of evolution, is engaged in a battle for the survival of his type against Vernon's 
type on the field of sexual selection. Against a backdrop of potential atavism, Meredith shows the 
spiritual forces inherent in natural processes. He believes that people can and should become conscious 
agents of their own evolution. Meredith insists on humanity's intimate relationship with Nature. The 
double-blossom wild cherry tree symbolizes both nature and art. The artificiality of his novel's form 
and style is, then, ironic. Mrs. Jenkinson has the authority of Mother Nature. Willoughby's false 
refinement is his rejection of nature. L.J.D. 


John Stuart Mill 


85-1081. Stillinger, Jack. Who Wrote J.S. Mill's AUTOBIOGRAPHY?, VS, 27, 1, 1983, 7-23. The 
first printed version of Mill's Autobiography had no fewer than seven authors, persons who contributed 
to the wording of the text. In all known versions, there are at least two authors, Mill himself and his wife 
Harriet. Her markings and alterations affect some three hundred passages of the ‘‘Early Draft" ' version. 
She functions as copy-editor. She shields Mill from the effects of his egotism and his self-deprecation. 
She deletes the overly personal and the potentially offensive. Although Mill said that her contributions 
to the substance of his work were major, the ms. evidence suggests that her additions and revisions to 
Mill's ideas were quite minor. Such works of multiple authorship raise complex questions for criticism. 

L.J.D. 


William Morris 


85-1082. Boos, Florence S. Morris' Radical Revisions of the LAXDAELA SAGA, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 
415-20. In writing The Lovers of Gudrun, Morris kept close to the outline of the Laxdaela Sapa but 
changed the spirit entirely. What was a story of property &nd family conflict becomes a tale of 
friendship and romantic love. A.B.F. 


85-1083. Cumming, Mark. The Structure of SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 403-14. 
Criticisms of the structure of Sigurd the Volsung fail to take into consideration the fact that it follows 
saga conventions. The story reveals parallel structure, with the life of Sigurd framed between the stories 
of earlier and later figures. A.B.F. 


Walter Pater 


85-1084. Clements, Patricia. ''Strange Flowers": Some Notes on the Baudelaire of Swinburne and 
Pater, MLR, 76, 1, 1981, 1-19. Swinburne praised Baudelaire as the poet of decadence, of ‘‘the 
artificial, the over-complex, the excessively paradoxical.” Pater, more neutral, covertly alluded to 
Baudelaire as one who demonstrated the ‘‘magic’’ of words and the central conflict between the real 
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and the ideal, and who represented what Pater called ‘‘the haggard soul of a haggard generation.” This 
view perhaps influenced T.S. Eliot. J.E.R. 


Talbot Baines Reed 
See 85-1078. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


85-1085. Bentley, D. M. R. “Ahk, Poor Jenny’s Case: Rossetti and the Fallen Woman/Flower, UTQ, 
50, 2, 1980/1, 177-98. Rossetti's concern, in his writing and painting, with prostitution and sexual sin, 
may have had its origin in his actual liaison with Elizabeth Siddal. P.H. 
85-1086. Bentley, D. M. R. THE STAFF AND SCRIP and Rossetti's Pilgrim of Love, Trivium, 16, 
1981, 107-26. Rossetti's short poem seems to center on the distinction between love of God and love of 
a person — a very significant consideration in the paintings of the same period. Its sources explain his 
use of the pilgrim imagery, as do several paintings of the same time. The Prince's Progress also seems 
relevant to his relationship with Elizabeth Siddal and his own ambivalent attitude about the nature of 
love. P.G.D. 


85-1087. Lackey, Kris. A Scholar-John: The Speaker in JENNY, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 425-31. The 
speaker in Jenny recognizes that only an objective mind can impose meaning on Jenny's disordered 
life. At the end of the poem his ambivalence is not resolved, but he has found moral significance which 
he can later ponder on. A.B.F. 


John Ruskin 


85-1088. Johnson, Wendall Stacy. Style in Ruskin and Ruskin on Style, VN, 59, 1981, 1-6. A ''double 
quality of stasis and flux'' fills Ruskin's art, whether ‘‘word painting'' or picture (e.g., his description 
of the Falls at Schaffhausen in Modem Painters and his two sketches done at the same time). (This 
quality is also apparent in the works of D. G. Rossetti and William Morris). For Ruskin, ‘‘the poetic 
style” involves both ''live perceiver and vital object." Both painting and poetry can '*demonstrate a 
style’’ that is pictorial and poetic. Great art expresses love of beauty, sincerity, and, most importantly, 
invention. D.H.C. 


85-1089. Nadel, Ira Bruce. Ruskin's ''Biped'' Truth, UTQ, 49, 2, 1979/80, 165-75. (rev.-art) A major 
critical issue in the study of Ruskin is the question of whether his roles of artist, critic, economist, 
historian, and reformer can be merged so that he can be understood completely. The question is 
considered in a review of four new books on Ruskin and his age. P.H. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


85-1090. Hardesty, William H., III, and David D. Mann. Stevenson's Method in TREASURE 
ISLAND: “The Old Romance, Retold’’, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 180-93. Stevenson consciously wrote 
Treasure Island for adolescents, working with the basic stuff of his own childhood favorites, in an 
atmosphere of close, family criticism. He borrows but modifies the standard ingredients of the boys' 
adventure tale — the thrilling plot, daring deeds, stock characters, and lessons of a Kingston, 
Ballantyne, Cooper, or Marryat yarn. From his modifications corne higher standards for the genre. 
N.C.M. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 
See 85-1084. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


85-1091. Day, Aidan. Voices in a Dream: The Language of Skepticism in Tennyson's THE 
HESPERIDES, VN, 62, 1982, 13-21. In The Hesperides, Tennyson joins other early 19th-century 
thinkers in questioning ‘‘traditional religious and philosophical systems.’’ His Hesperidian Garden is a 
metaphor for '*an ultimate reality where rational antinomies and logical opposites are reconciled, and 
where the pains of earthly existence are not felt.” The Garden exists in permanent springtime (as in 
Milton's Comus). The Sisters, simultaneously. old and young, separate their West absolutely from 
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man’s troubled East, thus denying entrance to a Redeemer. Seen as a statement about the source of 
poetry, the poem shows the experience of the Garden is ‘‘unusable in earthly terms’’ (a concept 
foreshadowed in Timbuctoo and contradicting the Romantic position). D.H.C. 


85-1092. Kurata, Marilyn J. “ʻA Juggle Born of the Brain’’: A New Reading of MAUD, VP, 21, 4, 
1983, 369-78. The mental state of the speaker in Maud suggests that his version of any event may not be 
reliable. He may be deluded by his own needs, and therefore his account of Maud’s feelings for him and 
of their meetings should be viewed with caution. A.B.F. 


85-1093. Mason, H. A. The First Setting of Tennyson's MORTE D'ARTHUR, E&S, n.s. 31, 1978, , 
98-114. Readers should appreciate the Morte D'Arthur not as a mere closing portion of Idylls of the 
King but as it appears in Poems (1842), where Tennyson provides it with a setting which transforms a 
fragment into a serious poem. Tennyson had no epic intentions, nor was he projecting his feelings about 
the death of Hallam. The subject of the poem, ''exposure to and presentation of the death of a beloved 
object,’’ finds expression in the general sense of waste which permeates the poem, and which lends the 
central event of the legend a universal significance. G.R.T. 


85-1094. Mattheisen, Paul F. Tennyson and Carlyle: A Source for THE EAGLE, VN, 60, 1981, 1-3. 
Tennyson's The Eagle: A Fragment follows the pattern of Carlyle's passages concerning the Crafts- 
man, the Artist, and the union of the earthly and the divine in the Peasant Saint in Sartor Resartus (Book 
III). The progress (nature, placement, and movement) of Tennyson's eagle fulfills the requirements of 
Carlyle's ‘‘intrinsic’’ symbol; it renders the Godlike visible. D.H.C. 


85-1095. O'Shea, Michael J. Armorial Bearings in IDYLLS OF THE KING, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 
383-402. Tennyson was well acquainted with the conventions of heraldry, and these become unifying 
devices in the Idylls of the King. The poet bases metaphors on armorial devices, makes functional bases 
objects of them, and uses them as symbolic elements. A.B.F. 


85-1096. Peltason, Timothy. The Embowered Self: MARIANA and Recollections of the ARABIAN 
NIGHTS, VP, 21, 4, 1983, 335-50. Recollections of the Arabian Nights and Mariana, although not 
paired by Tennyson, resemble each other in dealing with isolated individuals. One presents a character 
lost in myth, the other a character in physical isolation. While the first suggests the attractions of this 
kind of withdrawal, the second clearly depicts its dangers and may thus offer a warning about the first. 
A.B.F. 


85-1097. Saunders, Mary. Tennyson's ULYSSES as Rhetorical Monologue, VN, 60, 1981, 20-4. 
Like Tennyson's Tithon and Tiresias, his Ulysses is a rhetorical monologue in which ''dissatisfaction 
in the present,” ‘recollection of the past,'' and ''an exhortation to action’’ inspire the audience first to 
sympathize and then to follow. Telemachus and the mariners, specifically mentioned in the poem, are 
the audience. The setting is Ulysses's palace with a view of the harbor. The poem conveys ''communal 
hope." D.H.C. 


85-1098. Stevenson, Catherine Barnes. How It Struck a Contemporary: Tennyson's LANCELOT 
AND ELAINE and Pre-Raphaelite Art, VN, 60, 1981, 8-14. Tennyson embodied his reactions to 
Pre-Raphaelitism in Lancelot and Elaine. Elaine's initial artwork (the case) is mimetic and filled with 
private meaning; her imagination is subordinate to the act of reproduction. However, her visions show 
she possesses the insight of the ideal artist. By converting her funereal dream into pictorial reality, she 
derives her art from the spiritual rather than the physical world; fantasy gives way to imagination. 
Tennyson borrowed from Rossetti's illustration of The Lady of Shalott for Elaine's death tableau. 
Many of the Pre-Raphaelite illustrations for his idyll puzzled Tennyson, who believed the poet's 
imagination should dominate. [Included is a chronology of Tennyson's association with the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their circle.] D.H.C. | 


85-1099, Tucker, Herbert F., Jr. Tennyson's Narrative of Desire: THE LOVER'S TALE, VN, 62, 
1982, 21-30. The Lover's Tale, a narrative poem of stasis, addresses ''the tendency of romantic desire 
to displace its object and become an end in itself.'' Julian's digressions and obsessions show him to be 
in love with love, He substitutes figurative representations for literal presence, and his professions of 
love do not mention Camilla. His desire is objectless and insatiable. The visions of Parts H and III end in 
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paralysis, as does Julian's self-analysis. The poem appears to be an outgrowth of Tennyson's suspicion 
"that the poet's needs and the lover's may be incompatible.” ; D.H.C. 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
85-1100. McMaster, Juliet. Early Verse by ‘‘Unfortunate W. Thackeray’’, VN, 62, 1982, 1-2. Verses 
written by Thackeray for Charlotte Shakespear and mentioned in his diary (April 2, 1832) have 
survived. Charlotte may have been the model for Thackeray’s ''milk-and-water'" women, and a later 


visit to her may have inspired the references to chickens in The Newcomes. [The verses are repro- 
duced.] D.H.C. 


85-1101. Sinha, Susanta Kumar. Authorial Voice in Thackeray: A Reconsideration, ES, 64, 3, 1983, 
233-46. Current critical canons notwithstanding, the technical excellence of Thackeray, like that of 
Fielding, depends on authorial commentaries that establish an intimate relationship with readers. 
Thackeray, mingling the arts of the personal essay and realistic fiction, believed novelists-social 
historians responsible for interpretations as well as for impressions of life. Consequently he developed 
characters as puppets who could serve satiric purposes and he made his moral comments integral to the 
artistic patterns of his fiction. M.S.W. 


Anthony Trollope 


85-1102. Halperin, John. Trollope and Feminism, SAQ, 77, 2, 1978, 179-88. Trollope's anti-feminist 
attitudes, seen in Can You Forgive Her?, recur throughout his work. In his heroine in this novel 
Trollope depicts the follies and penalties of feminine independence, and thus his portrait is his response 
to the contemporary '*woman'' question. His few references to Mill in his novels further indicate his 
belief that wifehood and motherhood are his prescription for feminine happiness. R.D J. 


85-1103. Halperin, John. Trollope's Conservatism, SAQ, 82, 1, 1983, 56-78. In his writings on such 
matters as the new feminism, Jews in English society, and the position of blacks in the Empire, 
Trollope reveals a true conservative, sometimes reactionary, view. Plantagenet Palliser personifies 
Trollope's faith in English patrician life, social stratification, aristocratic leadership, and traditional 
English values. Trollope’s anti-Semitism arises from his hatred of Disraeli. He revealed a deep dislike 
and suspicion of independent women and feminine self-indulgence. His distrust of the Negro is bluntly 
offered. R.DJ. 


85-1104. Meckier, Jerome. The Cant of Reform: Trollope Rewrites Dickens in THE WARDEN, 
SNovel, 15, 3, 1983, 202-23. By satirizing Dickens within the text and by writing in a style antithetical 
to him, Trollope found his own style, subject, and milieu. His parody using revaluntive substitution 
through reduction calls for The Warden to be viewed as both novel and anti-novel. L.M.S. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


85-1105. Collister, Peter. Portraits of ‘‘Audacious Youth’’: George Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
ES, 64, 4, 1983, 296-317. Two Eliot novels, Middiemarch and Daniel Deronda, decisively influenced 
Mrs. Ward's Marcella, Robert Elsmere, and Sir George Tressady. Verbal echoes, expansive thematic 
developments, and the formation of critical scenes link Ward's novels to Eliot's. Conscious imitation 
on Ward's part cannot alone account for the writers’ shared concems with philosophical questions and 
practical problems of dramatic and narrative form. M.S.W. 


Victorian British Bibliography 


85-1106. Bies, Werner. Recent German Studies of Victorian Literature: 1979, VN, 59, 1981, 31. [The 
article surveys German publications of 1979 dealing with early and mid-Victorian literature.] D.H.C. 
85-1107. Tobias, Richard C. Victorian Bibliography for 1982, VS, 26, 4, 1983, 473-560. [This annua! 
bibliography of scholarship in Victorian studies includes references to reviews.] L.J.D. 


Victorian British Fiction 


85-1108. Lund, Michael. Clocking the Reader in the Long Victorian Novel, VN, 59, 1981, 22-5. The 
original readers of the Victorian serial novels expanded elements of the texts, contributed to the 
development of the characters, and involved their own concerns in the novels. During the enforced 
wait, the reader linked Lydgate's situation to similar situations in George Eliot’s Middlemarch and 
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other contemporary novels. Just as the reader grew and changed, fictional characters evolved simulta- 

neously in Dickens’s David Copperfield and Thackeray’s Pendennis. The meetings and partings of the 

characters in Thackeray's The Newcomes reflected the ‘crumbling social ties” of Victorian life. 
D.H.C. 


85-1109. Reed, John B. A Friend to Mammon: Speculation in Victorian Literature, VS, 27, 2, 1984, 
179-202. Victorian novelists shared and responded to changing popular attitudes toward the financial 
speculator. There were recurring financial crises, and, after that of 1873, an increasing pessimism. 
Various writers feared for the economy as well as for the moral well-being of the nation. Foreigners 
were blamed, and native Englishman. Brokers and amateur investors were blamed, and exonerated. 
Speculation was linked to greed, to imperialism, and to the marriage "market." Among the many who 
wrote on this theme were Charles Reade, Dickens, Trollope, Latham Smith, writing under the 
pseudonym of Erasmus Pinto, Laurence Oliphant, James Payn, George Eliot, George Gissing, and 
Ouida. With the turn of the century, fiction turned to a less dramatic view of finance. L.J.D. 


Victorian British Prose 


85-1110. Gay, Peter. The Discreet Pleasures of the Bourgeoisie, ASch, 53, 1, 1983/4, 91-9. Diaries 
and journals, bastions of privacy, flourished in the 19th century, the bourgeois century. They embodied 
the bourgeois compromise between reticence and emotion. Particularly in its rich erotic life, the middle 
class was circumspect but not abstemious, Reserve enabled it to cope with anxieties in a tumultuous 
age. S.G.K. 


85-1111. Loesberg, Jonathan. Self-Consciousness and Mediation in Victorian Autobiography, UTQ, 
50, 2, 1980/1, 199-220. Autobiography is a self-making, and may become a self-justification. This, 
however, can lead to the kind of hypocrisy embodied in Bounderby in Dickens's Hard Times. Victorian 
autobiographers were well aware of this danger, but wrote autobiography as a means of mediation 
between empiricism and intuition. P.H. 


Victorian British General 


85-1112. Aarsleff, Hans. Language and Victorian Ideology, ASch, 52, 3, 1983, 365-72. The 
Victorians' view of language, that etymology reveals a providential order, matched their dominant 
ideology. It was a return to the Adamicism, the belief that words are not arbitrary and that they are the 
full measure of knowledge, that had been rejected in the 18th century, particularly under the influence 
of Locke. Cuvier forged an alliance between langauge and science in arguing for final causes and the 
divine presence. Whewell and Müller supported and popularized Cuvier's views, particularly that 
language is natural and independent of political history. The Victorian/European sage, whose arsenal is 
philology and whose instrument is etymology, was portrayed by Balzac. S.G.K. 


85-1113. Robsinson, R. Victorians, Children, and Play, ES, 64, 4, 1983, 318-29. Victorians based 
their various conflicting views on play and children on Rousseau-esque theories of education, on views 
that children were miniature adults, or on evangelical anxieties about pleasure. Biographical writings 
and novelistic comments on children's play indicate that few other than Charles Dickens were sensitive 
to the value of play. M.S.W. 


85-1114. Winter, J. L. Self-Helpers and Self-Seekers: Some Changing Attitudes to Wealth, 
1840-1910, VN, 60, 1981, 27-32. Opponents of the work ethic, most famously expressed in Samuel 
Smiles's Self-Help (1859), affected attitudes toward wealth among Victorians and Edwardians. 
Nonfiction titles show changes as early as the mid-1860's. After the mid-1880's, many novels 
"excused, condoned, or extolled the speculator, the plutocrat, and the swindler.’’ Non-fictional 
attacks upon, and defenses of, plutocracy emerged about 1875. In The Art of Success (1902), Thoams 
Sharper Knowlson accused the Smilesians of overlooking differences in ability and capability, 
encouraging ‘‘a facile optimism," and obscuring the ‘‘need for practical enterprise.” Minor fiction, 
following the trends by first endorsing and then forsaking the work ethic, provides an important context 
for studying major fiction of the period. D.H.C. 
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BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Dannie Abse 


85-1115. Cohen, Joseph. Dannie Abse in Conversation with Joseph Cohen, PoetW, 19, 1, 1983, 
44-61. [Cohen and Abse talk about the latter’s first volume of poetry, admittedly ''romantic, indeed 
lush,” and particularly about Lady of Black Hair ... suggested by his friendship with Levertov. The 
third volume, Tenants of the House, is much more allegorical, symbolic, and existentialist. A later 
poem, Hunt the Thimble, is discussed extensively, as are Abse’s opinions about Thomas, Hughes, and 
Larkin. ] P.G.D. 


Owen Barfield 


85-1116. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. Owen Barfield: Christian Apologist, Rena, 36, 3, 1984, 171-9. 
Barfield’s persuasive arguments in behalf of Meaning and its return to its rightful center — man and his 
earth — have their roots in a transforming Christology, one commensurate with our time. In his 
refutation of the Cartesian dichotomy of mind and the Darwinian view of mindless evolution, he 
convincingly argues for the desperate need to rethink our accepted views of man and his relation to 
language and meaning, to nature, and to history. His works, however, are not a convenient blueprint on 
how to think ourselves off the horns of our present dilemma or a panacea for our present ills. They are, 
instead, a corrective to our ways of thinking — pointers to those creative forces which wait on our own 
cognition. G.A.C. 


Laurence Binyon 


85-1117. Atkinson, F. G. Unpublished Letters of Laurence Binyon (II): The Years of Achievement, 
N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 72-6. Eight letters to Arthur Quiller-Couch between 1904 and, tentatively, 
1936-1943, show Binyon as a young married man, looking for extra income, later failing to find fame 
85 a poet, and, many years later, still friendly with the noted critic. J.S.P. 


Joseph Conrad 


85-1118. Bird, Alan. Conrad and the Bronze Horseman, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 70-2. S. Mroz, suggesting 
that a passage in Conrad's Autocracy and Waralludes to a poem, The Monument to Peter the Great, by 
Adam Mickiewicz, seems to miss an important point: the horse is stamping on a snake, representing 
Russia's foes. (See N&Q, n.s. 29,4 [1982], 327 [A.E.S. 26:3 (1983) item 83-1741].) But Conrad may 
have been echoing Pushkin's poem The Bronze Horseman, whose themes and actual words are his. 
J.S.P. 


85-1119. Stine, Peter. Joseph Conrad and the Politics of Survivor Guilt! NOSTROMO, SAQ, 81, 4, 
1982, 436-54. Conrad's relation to the doomed Polish Insurrection of 1863 provoked the ''survivor 
guilt’’ in him that was to become the impetus behind his work. His sense of distance from his father’s 
revolutionary injunctions shaped his life-long political vision. Novels like Nostromo feature characters 
who, prompted to revolution, flinch before the challenge, adopting reactionary poses to disguise their 
failure and ultimately coming to retribution or suicide. In Nostromo, and through such characters as 
Gould, Nostromo, and Decoud, Conrad mediates between political idealism and skepticism. R.D.J. 


Donald Davie 


85-1120. Oxenhorn, Harvey. Donald Davie and The American Poetry Workshop, P&C, 14, 3, 1983, 
38-47. Davie has been teaching at Stanford's Writing Center for a decade. His classes are rather heavily 
structured, with students reading their works followed by group discussion. Davie is particularly 
concerned with diction, syntax, and meter. [The article also includes material about other university 
workshops — primarily the one at Iowa.] P.G.D. 


Margaret Drabble 


85-1121. Lambert, Ellen Z. Margaret Drabble and the Sense of Possibility, UTQ, 49, 3, 1980, 228-51. 
What interests us in Margaret Drabble's fiction is how accurately and richly she renders a particular 
mood or state of mind. Her true strength is in lyric staternent, in conveying the sense of the potential of 
life; plausibility is not the important thing. P.H. 
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85-1122. Murphy, Brenda. Woman, Will, and Survival: The Figure in Margaret Drabble’s Carpet, 
SAQ, 82, 1, 1983, 38-50. Drabble’s novels to date become studies of the moral, emotional, and 
sociopolitical problems confronting women characters who as ''high-powered'' figures search for a 
stable moral and human role. In Realms of Gold Drabble goes beyond her earlier concern for women as 
active or passive creatures to a study of the internal mysteries of her women. In her last two books 
Drabble examines the impact of the social environments upon her characters and affirms their 
self-interest and their survival against social evil. R.D.J. 


T.S. Eliot 


85-1123. Bell, Robert H. Bertrand Russell and the Eliots, ASch, 52, 3, 1983, 309-25. The extraordi- 
nary relationship among Eliot, his first wife Vivien, and Russell can be inferred despite the reticence of 
the principals. From 1915 to 1917, Russell felt increasingly drawn to his former student and his bride. 
Despite and because of involvement with other women, Russell had sexual relations with Vivien and 
then immediately regretted it. Eliot probably at least suspected the situation, which is echoed in several 
of his poems. Both Russell and Eliot felt burdened with sexual guilt for Vivien's deteriorating mental 
health. S.G.K. 


85-1124. Blasing, Mutlu Konuk. THE WASTE LAND: Gloss and Glossary, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 97-105. 
In The Waste Land metatext T.S. Eliot the conventional critic analyzes T.S. Eliot the unconventional 
poet of the text, creating a dissonance of both structure and meaning. By proposing in the notes 
standards of rationality not observed in the text, Eliot further fragments the sensibility of the poem; he 
undermines the authority of the text and of poetic language, trapping the reader between the poem and 
its notes, the emotion and the response, synthesis and analysis. To read The Waste Land, therefore, one 
must doublethink, being of two minds and in two worlds at once. N.C.M. 


85-1125, Cargill, Oscar. Death in a Handful of Dust, Criticism, 11, 3, 1969, 275-96. Eliot expressed 
feeling in Romantic fashion by exploiting an objective symbolism. The emotion in the symbols raised 
in the poem suggests that Eliot better illustrated his poetic theory than stated it. The principal feelings of 
sterility and fear in The Waste Land stem from Eliot's poetic sterility and fear for the crumbling of 
Christianity. His borrowing from other poets and dependence on Pound confirm his frustration and 
evidence the personal nature of the work. Eliot saw international finance as a corruptor of Western 
spirituality. His employment at Lloyd's aroused self-accusation and fear in himself. But the poet was 
not without hope. An affirmative resolution is offered in the last section through a Buddhist code and 
faith in poetry. C.M. Y. 


85-1126. Cohen, Philip. '*Oil and Tar'': an allusion to MADAME BOVARY in THE WASTE LAND, 
AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 75-7. A probable allusion to Madame Bovary adds to the list of degraded 
male-female relationships referred to in the poem. A.LD. 


85-1127. Easthope, A. THE WASTE LAND as a Dramatic Monologue, ES, 64, 4, 1983, 330-44. 
Eliot's poem belongs in the traditional genre of the dramatic monologue and renders modern urban 
experience from a point of view situated within an individual consciousness. The fragmentary elements 
of the poem provide both mimetic and textual suggestions of a mind on the edge of disintegration. By 
preventing the origin of its meaning from coming into question, the poem communicates without 
appearing to do so. M.S.W. 


85-1128. Gibbons, Tom. T.S. Eliot's ANIMULA: A Source for ‘‘Boudin’’, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 77. 
"Boudin, blown to pieces,’’ was probably the anarchist Martial Bourdin, who died this way in 1894. 
Queried about the name, Eliot said it referred to someone killed in World War I. Conrad, whose The 
Secret Agent contains references throughout to being blown up, said he had known nothing of the 1894 
incident when he wrote the novel; a scholar has argued convincingly otherwise. For some reason, both 
Eliot and Conrad chose to conceal their source. J.S.P. 


85-1129. Harman, William, and Susan W. Smock. How T.S. Eliot probably Borrowed a Sentence 
from F. Scott Fitzgerald, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 1983, 110-11. A passage in Animula may owe debts to 
works by both Pater and Fitzgerald, but it seems likely that Eliot found his nearest source in Fitzgerald. 

A.LD. 
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85-1130. Mahaffey, Vicki. THE DEATH OF SAINT NARCISSUS and ODE: Two Suppressed Poems 
by T.S. Eliot, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 604-12. Eliot cancelled The Death of Saint Narcissus in proof and 
substituted Hysteria for Ode in Poems 1920, the American version of Ara Vos Prec, because they were 
not in accord ‘‘with the critical tenets argued in The Sacred Wood (1920).’’ The poems ''dramatize the 
anguished clash between actual experience and idealistic desires.’’ Unlike Eliot’s early collected 
poems, they are ‘‘closely linked to the specific emotional experience that inspired them'' and lack the 
detached, ironic commentator. [Mahaffey analyzes the poems. Ode is printed in full. ] D.H.C. 


85-1131. Weinblatt, Alan. T.S. Eliot and the Historical Sense, SAQ, 77, 3, 1978, 282-95. In his 
struggle against the historical sense of past literature, Eliot developed not simply a poetics of 
neoclassicism, but a poetics of compensation. Ambivalent in his response to the past, Eliot turned to it 
as a securing identification while yet defying much of past literature. His reaction toward his public was 
one mixed of scorn and of a longing for recognition. In later criticism, Eliot developed a ‘‘poetics of 
feeling’’ as a counterpart to his earlier ambivalence and to his “‘poetics of compensation,'' in which the 
classics served as roles in staving off a threatening paralysis from the ''burden of the past." R.D.J. 


See also 85-1048. 
Caradoc Evans 


85-1132. Harris, John. Big Daddy Meets the Nogood Boyos: Caradoc, Dewi Emrys and Dylan, 
PoetW, 18, 4, 1983, 43-7. Evans disliked poetry, but was fairly well acquainted with Davies and 
visited Dewi Emrys, and in an article about him got him into trouble with the Welsh chapelgoers. In his 
old age he was visited by Thomas on two occasions. P.G.D. 


Ford Madox Ford 


85-1133. Swafford, James M. A Rossetti Allusion in Ford's THE GOOD SOLDIER, N&Q, 31, 1, 
1984, 76-7. Florence Dowell's comment about ''the whole round table’’ having ''begun'' derives from 
Rossetti's remark about the dissolution of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which remark itself is taken 
from Tennyson, the final word being ‘‘dissolved.’’ Florence’s words suggest that honor and chivalry 
are obsolete; because the ''ideal comradeship’’ between the Dowells and Ashburnhams never was, 
Florence's announcement of it represents a distortion. J.S.P. 


E.M. Forster 


85-1134. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Importance of E.M. Forster's ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL, SAQ, 
82, 2, 1983, 189-205. Forster's Aspects of the Novel continues as a seminal text in criticism of fiction. 
As Aspects progresses, Forster moves further away from’ the concerns of realism toward more 
innovative matters of rhythm and prophecy, attempting to define the more spiritual and inexplicable. 
Forster’s study displays his own quest for the inner life as well as a response to modernism, and it 
illustrates his working in both the humanistic and the prophetic traditions. R.D.J. 


85-1135. Watt, Donald. The Uncomered Humanist: E.M. Forster in the Pink Decade, SAQ, 81, 3, 
1982, 271-85. Throughout the tumult of threatening political affairs of the 1930’s Forster was deeply 
concerned with but never cornered by events. In shifting circumstance his constant concem was with 
the unrestricted freedoms and welfare of the individual; his public assertions were against censorship, 
suppression, and regimentation. In a search for solutions outside incumbent government, Forster in the 
mid-1930's developed an interest in Communism in preference to Fascism, but later, refusing 
ideological traps, he lost interest and returned to more humanistic concerns. R.D.J. 


John Fowles 


85-1136. Beatty, Patricia V. John Fowles's DANIEL MARTIN: Poetics of the Now, SAW, 81, 1, 
1982, 78-86. In Daniel Martin Fowles presents the importance of responsibly creating a present which 
is informed by the past, but not dominated by the past or the future. This perception of vertical time is 
dramatized through the evolving consciousness of Dan Martin as he comes to terms with his obligations 
as author and human being. He moves toward a harmonious balance in life of the practical and 
aesthetic, a ''poetics of now,” the possiblity for Fowles of ''whole sight.'' The first and last chapters 
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enclose for Fowles the ‘‘present’’ of the novel, Various landscapes and places represent the sense of the 
present as a confluence of all times. ^ RDJ. 


85-1137. Fowles, John. John Fowles: Why I Rewrote THE MAGUS, SatR, 5, 10, 1978, 25-30. 
[Fowles says that he rewrote The Magus because of guilt at having published prematurely. Although 
the novel appeared in 1965, he began it in the early 1950's and wrote under the influence not only of 
Jung's theories but also of Alain-Fournier's Le Grand Meaulnes, Richard lefferies's Bevis, and 
Dickens's Great Expectations. Phraxos in The Magus is the real island of Spetsai, where Fowles taught 
in 1951 and 1952. He recognizes that even after revision The Magus remains ''a novel of adolescence 
written by a retarded adolescent,” because artists must remain young, with youth's immaturity, to 
possess youth's fertility.] V.L. 


Robert Graves 


85-1138. Lloyd, Joanna, ed. The Correspondence between Lynette Roberts and Robert Graves, 
PoetW, 19, 2, 1983, 51-124. [These letters, dated from 1943 to 1952, deal rather extensively with 
Graves's The White Goddess, Roberts' early poetry, the literary scene of the time (including Eliot, 


David Jones, and others), Welsh folklore, and Roberts's husband, Keidrych Rhys. P.G.D. 
Graham Greene 
See 85-1370. 
Neil Gunn 


85-1139. McCleery, Alistair. ''The Lost Novel’’ of Neil Gunn, ScLJ, Suppt No. 17, 1982, 1-4. The 
Poaching at Grianan, published serially in The Scots Magazine in 1929-30, never appeared in book 
form. It is flawed stylistically, though sometimes forceful; if close to The Lost Glen, it is distinct from 
it. Gunn allowed Maurice Walsh to modify and use its plot for his greatly inferior Hill is Mine (1940). ` 

J.H.A. 


A.E. Housman 


85-1140. Dow, Eddy. Self- Validation in Housman's A SHROPSHIRE LAD LXII (''Terence, This is 
Stupid Stuff’), VN, 62, 1982, 30-1. In A Shropshire Lad LXI, Terence's friend's inability to see 
anything ‘‘amiss’’ at Terence's ''embittered hour” validates Terence's doctrine that ‘‘manageable 
doses" ' of melancholy concerns in poetry enable the reader to ''carry on™’ when facing these concerns in 
life. Thus, the friend's smug confidence in his own ''wrong-headed'' perception is Housman's 
“*satirical thrust’’ at those who see literature only as an escape from reality. D.H.C. 


85-1141. Naiditch, P. G, Housman's Handwriting, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 1983 106-8. Though a specimen 
of handwriting was supposed from internal evidence to have been written in 1870, it now can be proved 
that the proper date is October 1873; and another example can now be dated 1876. Neither example is 
prior to the earliest known one of July 1873. A.I.D. 


85-1142. Renehan, R. A. E. Housman and Shakespeare, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 77-8. Housman’s 
Additional Poems XVII uses two phrases from Troilus and A Shropshire Lad LXIII uses one from 
Measure. Housman himself admitted that Shakespeare was one of his sources, and other drawings upon 
Shakespeare have been found in Housman's verse. J.S.P. 


Aldous Huxley 


85-1143. Meckier, Jerome. Debunking Our Ford: MY LIFE AND WORK and BRAVE NEW 
WORLD, SAQ, 78, 4, 1979, 448-59. In Brave New World, Huxley dramatizes the horrors of a world 
put on a production basis, a concept Henry Ford praises and encourages in My Life. Ford's industrial 
theories and techniques, extended into life at large, are seen by Huxley as detrimental to tbe human 
spirit. Ford's views, combined with Wells's apotheosis of technology and Pavlov's theory of human 
behavior, constitute the basis of Huxley's new world, where human development is curtailed as an ideal 
social principle. R.D.J. 
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85-1144. Mulvihill, James D. A Source for Huxley's ‘‘Savage Reservation", N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 834. 
Huxley may have gotten the idea for this remnant of the primitive past in Brave New World from 
Havelock Ellis's The Nineteenth Century: A Dialogue in Utopia (1900). J.S.P. 


David Jones 


85-1145. Cooper, John X. The Writing of the Seen World: David Jones's IN PARENTHESIS, UTQ, 
48, 4, 1979, 303-12. No modern work is more characteristically visual, or sensuous, than In 
Parenthesis. The visual level of the narrative forms the first in a hierarchy of modes that gives meaning 
in the widest sense to the war experience. P.H. 


85-1146. Keith, W. J. Encounter with Otherness: Readings of David Jones, UTQ, 50, 3, 1981, 330-5. 
(rev.-art.) Two new books on Jones and four new editions of writings, selections and letters, provide a 
wealth of material and multiplicity of approaches, which are of some help in introducing this difficult 
writer to those unfamiliar with him. P.H. 


Arthur Koestler / 


85-1147. Mikes, George. Remembering the Koestlers, ASch, 53, 2, 1984, 219-24. [Mikes met Koestler 
in 1952 and remained his Hungarian friend until he and his devoted wife Cynthia committed suicide in 
1983.] A Hungarian patriot irritated by moderation, Koestler has never been published in Hungary. 
Arthur dominated Cynthia at first, but in the 1970s, when they became increasingly close, he became 
dependent on her. Koestler was a major writer, an irritating parapsychologist, and an imaginative, 
interdisciplinary scientist. S.G.K. 


D.H. Lawrence 


85-1148. Gordon, David J. D.H. Lawrence's Dual Myth of Origin, SR, 89, 1, 1981, 83-94. While 
Lawrence theoretically believed in the anti-tragic destiny of man, experientially he was a pessimist. His 
novels and tales reveal a contradiction between ''a felt pessimism and a willed optimism.’’ This 
dichotomy results in a characteristic difficulty in our appreciation of his writings. G.R.T. 


85-1149. Mehl, Dieter. D. H. Lawrence in Waldbról, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 78-81. [Details are supplied 
about Lawrence's two-week stay with Karl and Johanna Krenkow in this German town in May of 1912, 
just before his marriage. He wanted a period of seclusion before this great step.] J.S.P. 


85-1150. Saunders, David. The Trial of LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER: Limiting Cases and 
Literary Canons, SoRA, 15, 2, 1982, 161-77. The 1960 British prosecution of Lady Chatterley's Lover 
illustrates the procedures whereby a text is defined as either literary or obscene. The courtroom itself 
determined the classification, since the 1959 Obscene Publications Act recognized ''literary merit” 
and ''the work as a whole’’ as statutory concepts. The Defense used four procedures to classify Lady 
Chatterley's Lover as literature: authorial intention, author's oeuvre, allegorical interpretation, and 
literary tradition; but they were not recognized as evidence by the court. W.S.G. 


John le Carré 


85-1151. Halperin, John. Between Two Worlds: The Novels of John le Carré, SAQ, 79, 1, 1980, 
17-37. The ''two worlds'' theme appears throughout le Carré's fiction and is dramatized in Tinker, 
Tailor, Soldier, Spy through his use of actual events from the Kim Philby spy episode. Le Carré's 
double agents emblemize the ambivalent loyalties, the treacheries and moral equivocation of the secret 
service world, a world divided between East and West, past and present, loyalty and treason. His 
novels reveal the moral chaos, hypocritical diplomacy, and merciless dehumanization of international 
politics, where espionage agents betray themselves, their friends, and their countries, a wasteland 
experience actualized in the Philby story. R.D J. 


Alun Levis 


85-1152. Devine, Kathleen. Alun Lewis's A FRAGMENT, PoetW, 19, 1, 1983, 37-43. Poems and 
stories by Lewis are notable for their allusions to literature. Most particularly, his rather ambiguous A 
Fragment can be best explained in part by its allusions to Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls (the 
idea of some sort of survival after physical existence has ceased), and to, among other things, the 
beast-cave material in Yeats's The Second Coming. P.G.D. 
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C.S. Lewis 


85-1153. Collings, Michael R. Of Lions and Lamp-Posts: C.S. Lewis’ THE LION, THE WITCH, 
AND THE WARDROBE as Response to Olaf Stapledon’s SIRIUS, C&L, 32, 4, 1983, 33-8. Lewis’s 
book appears to be one more negative response to Stapledon’s scientism; both works contain similar 
images and episodes but lead to strongly different views on human destiny. ''Lewis presents a Christian 
alternative to science.”’ J.S.P. 


Roland Mathias 


85-1154. Archard, Cary. Roland Mathias: An Interview, PoetW, 18, 4, 1983, 58-63. [Archard 
interviewed Mathias about his sixth book of poems. The discussion centered on the poet's attitude 
toward nature, his suspicion of beauty for its own sake, religion, words, and influences on his work.] 

P.G.D. 


James Lewis Mitchell 


85-1155. Roskies, D. M. Lewis Grassic Gibbon and A SCOTS QUAIR: Ideology, Literary Form, and 
Social History, SoRA, 15,2, 1982, 178-204. Assuming that all literary works reflect a particular social 
environment permits the critic to regard Gibbon as a revolutionary writer and to place A Scots Quair 
within a ‘‘global societal context”: text and context are more truthfully connected than sociological 
critics admit. Gibbon is not merely a regional or a peasant writer. He is also an artist who has turned 
anti-capitalistic propaganda into art organically based on Marx's own view of the origin of classes and 
technological change. Marx's conception of the historical process gains recognition on the level of 
myth and legend. W.S.G. 


Edwin Muir 


85-1156. Porter, Roger J. Edwin Muir and Autobiography: Archetype of a Redemptive Memory, 
SAQ, 77, 4, 1978, 504-23. Muir's autobiography, begun in Story and Fable and later continued in 
Autobiography, becomes an attempt to relate his paradisal and tormented selves, a gesture toward 
discovering a mythic pattern below the troubling circumstance of outward existence. Muir struggles to 
recognize and accept his own character, beset by the threats of modern existence. At last he tries to quiet 
such uncertainties in an ascent to faith, giving his late work a difference in tone and theme. R.D.J. 


85-1157. Robertson, Ritchie. ‘Our Generation’: Edwin Muir as Social Critic, 1920-22, ScLJ, 9, 2, 
1982, 45-65. In a series of 96 papers, published in New Age, which bave since received little critical 
attention, Muir applied the emancipatory visionary ideas of We Moderns in a penetrating critique of 
“‘superstition’’ in modern society — especially in its art, Press, Church, and legal and educational 
systems. Remarkably, he blends Arnold's influence with Nietzsche's. J.H.A. 


Iris Murdoch 


85-1158. Desalvo, Louise A. ''This Should Not Be’’: Iris Murdocli's Critique of English Policy 
Towards Ireland in THE RED AND THE GREEN, CLQ, 19, 3, 1983, 113-24. Murdoch attacks 
English imperialism as well as U.S. intervention in Vietnam by demonstrating that good loving and 
morality in politics are inseparable. L.M.S. 


George Orwell 


85-1159. Oram, Richard W. George Orwell’s A HANGING and Thackeray, AN&Q, 21, 7/3, 1983, 
108-9. Orwell's essay is dependent upon Thackeray's Going to See a Man Hanged, amoag other 
sources, Orwell, in much the same way as Thackeray, makes excellent use of the contrast between 
comedy and seriousness. A.I.D. 


85-1160. Wain, John. Dear George Orwell: A Personal Letter, ASch, 52, 1, 1982/83, 21-37. Directly 
addressing Orwell, Wain acknowledges his debt to him. Because of scholastic domination of literature, 
the excellent kind of criticism Orwell practiced is no longer possible. Spain was the turning point in his 
admirable ability to see through the deceptions of the left and.the dishonesty of intellectuals. The 
question of who in society is oppressed has become more complex than Orwell foresaw. He would have 
been surprised at the Balkanization of his country. Living before the current strangulation in material 
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abundance, he wrote superbly about simple pleasures. Now, as when Orwell remarked it, we live 
among ruins, but they are holding up. S.G.K. 


Barbara Pym 


85-1161. Kapp, Isa. Out of the Swim with Barbara Pym, ASch, 52, 2, 1983, 237-42. Unlike most 
modern fiction, Pym's canny, delectable novels nurture an infectious fascination for orderliness. Her 
women, unfashionably, are intended to serve and solace men, though she sees men as the weaker sex. 
Pym's observation of speech, manner, and mentality is awesomly precise, but ''the radius of her novels 
is startlingly narrow’’ without being trivial. In them love is impulsive, evanescent, and untrustworthy. 
Honest and subtle, they make virtue appealing and convince us that frugal, circumscribed lives can 
yield pleasure. The small masterpiece Quartet in Autumn (1977) ended 16 years of silence of 
undeserved neglect. Pym is a first-rate novelist, who simultaneously sees the poignancy as well as ''the 
risible oddness of our behavior and the miraculous resilience of our nature.” S.G.K. 


Dorothy Richardson 


85-1162. McLaurin, Allen. ''Siamese Twins'': The Verbal and the Visual in Dorothy Richardson's 
PILGRIMAGE, Trivium, 18, 1983, 73-85. Richardson was very interested in the cinema, and many of 
the techniques in her multi-volume novel are affected by it. She rejected standard plot and characteriza- 
tion for impressionism (stream of consciousness) writing in telling of Miriam and her thoughts. 
Although plot and characterization are primarily impressionistic, naturalism is also present — both 
visual and verbal. P.G.D. 


Lynette Roberts 


85-1163. Conran, Anthony. Lynette Roberts: The Lyric Pieces, PoetW, 19, 2, 1983, 125-33. Roberts 
has published two volumes of poetry, but her later work has been ignored. Although her poems often 
suffer from obscurity, her intensity, often in which might be called domestic poetry, is compelling. 
Although she never learned the Welsh language, Welsh poetic traditions play an important part in her 
work. P.G.D. 


85-1164. Pikoulis, John. Lynette Roberts and Alun Lewis, PoetW, 19, 2, 1983, 9-29. Roberts, a poet 
and painter, was much influenced by Wales and Welsh literature. She married Rhys, at times the editor 
. of a literary magazine, Wales. She was also a friend of Alun Lewis, a gifted poet wbo died at an early 
age. Although Roberts's poems are relatively unknown, they were praised by Eliot. P.G.D. 


85-1165. Roberts, Lynette. Lynette Roberts: Parts of an Autobiography, PoetW, 19, 2, 1983, 30-50. 
[This account primarily deals with her marriage to Rhys, her several visits with Dylan Thomas and his 
wife, and her life in wartime England. Several poems and their backgrounds are included.] P.G.D. 


See also 85-1138. 

Bertrand Russell 
See 85-1123. 

Rafael Sabatini 


85-1166. Voorhees, Richard J. The Return of Sabatini, SAQ, 78, 2, 1979, 195-204. Sabatini's flexible 
prose, lively dialogue and characterization, and carefully researched reality argue for a resurgence of 
his popularity. He combines the care of a researcher with a creative capacity for colorful character 


invention and for the use of melodramatic techniques of disguise and impersonation. R.DJ. 
Peter Shaffer 
Sec 85-798. 
Charles Percy, Lord Snow 


85-1167. Fuller, Edmund. C.P. Snow in Retrospect, SR, 89, 2, 1981, 254-8. Even though Snow was 
not a great stylist, his fiction has lasting qualities. The Strangers and Brothers sequence of novels 
evokes a large society and probes its social and moral values. Snow deals with the moral dilemmas of 
good and evil, or crime and evaded punishment, much like Dostoevsky, in his A Coat of Varnish. 
G.R.T. 
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Tom Stoppard 
See 85-798. 


C.P. Taylor 


85-1168. Nightingale, Benedict. C.P. Taylor, Stand, 23, 2, 1982, 32-3. Taylor's plays can help this 
century to understand itself and should be revived. He was an honest, socialist, comic dramatist, 
eschewing oversimplication, and stylistically adventurous. J.H.A. 


Dylan Thomas 


85-1169. Phillips, Arthur. Dylan Under Milkwood, SAQ, 78, 4, 1979, 428-35. Laugharne, Wales, 
provided both setting and characters for Under Milk Wood. His years there were not highly productive, 
but some good poetry was written. In Laugharne he lived quietly and was accepted by residents for his 
different life style. Thomas’s own judgment of Laugharne was equivocal. R.D.J. 


Edward Thomas 


85-1170. Kirkham, Michael. The "Desert Places’ in Edward Thomas's Poetry, UTQ, 48, 4, 1979, 
283-302. A characteristic mood of Thomas’s poetry is of a remembered or recreated depression. But 
when the limitations of his personality that generate this depression are the theme of Thomas’s poems, 
the poetic stance becomes a self-critical one, transcending personal inadequacy by an act of imagina- 
tion. P.H. 


R.S. Thomas 


85-1171. Davies, James A. Participating Readers: Three Poems by R. S. Thomas, PoetW, 18, 4, 1983, 
72-84. Thomas likes to ‘‘speak’’ directly to his readers. An investigation of The Airy Tomb, The 
Country Clergy, and Post Restante shows some of his various techniques in engaging the reader. In the 
first, both his reader and narrator are sentimentalists, Melanchaly underlies the second, and the third 
generally asks for the sympathy of its audience. P.G.D. 


Chris Torrance 


85-1172. Hill, Greg. THE MAGIC DOOR: The Poetic Quest of Chris Torrance, PoetW, 19, 2, 1983, 
146-63. Torrance, though influenced by American poets, is essentially a Welsh poet, primarily 
influenced by the land's geography, and by David Jones's ideas aad forms. He has recently developed a 
sparser and less personal style. [A bibliography of his publications and several of his poems are 
included.] P.G.D. 


85-1173. Pursglove, Glyn. Chris Torrance: An Interview, PoetW, 19, 2, 1983, 134-45. [Pursglove 
questions the poet about his interest in Wales and Welsh literature, its influence on his ongoing poem, 
The Magic Door, and his teaching of creative writing. | P.G.D. 


Evelyn Waugh 


85-1174. Miles, Peter. Improving Culture: The Politics of Illustration in Evelyn Waugh's LOVE 
AMONG THE RUINS, Trivium, 18, 1983, 7-38. This novel, although very right wing politically, is 
not a minor work, although its author has suggested that it was. The title, with its allusion to Browning, 
suggests the decay of civilization in the England of the time, and particularly of the Welfare State. Most 
important are the parodic illustrations and references to older literature which contrast the past with the 
present. Seen in such a light, the present is clearly inferior. [Several drawings are included.] P.G.D. 


85-1175. Rousseau, G. S. Wild Austerities: The Letters of Evelyn Waugh, SAQ, 81, 3, 1982, 338-44. 
A recent edition of the letters reveals Waugh as a cruel, offensive, egocentric observer of weakness and 
imperfection in many friends and contemporary situations. The pervasive narcissism supports the 
likelihood of unresolved sexual conflict in Waugh. His caustic criticism touched on social affairs, 
politics, Americans, children, and professional writers. Only the Catholic Church escaped his acerbity. 

R.DJ. 
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Rebecca West 


85-1176. Winegarten, Renee. Rebecca West: The Art of Betrayal, ASch, 53, 2, 1984, 225-31. A quest 
for understanding pervades West’s varied work. Her somber world view is a consequence of rejection 
by her father and the straitened circumstances in which she maintained superior tastes. West's militant 
feminism and her unfortunate affair with H.G. Wells helped shape her career. Marriage to a wealthy 
banker mellowed her and made her travel writing possible. Betrayal was an important theme for her, 
particularly in her two major novels, The Fountain Overflows (1957) and The Birds Fall Down (1966). 
No innovator but a provocative chronicler of evil, West wrote two of the most distinguished traditional 
English novels of the last thirty years. S.G.K. 


P.G. Wodehouse 


85-1177. Cannadine, David. Another ''Last Victorian’’: P.G. Wodehouse and His World, SAQ, 77, 4, 
1978, 470-91. Wodehouse drew upon the experiences of his country childhood, his public school 
education, and his life in London in the early 1900's for the materials of his fiction. His many novels, 
rooted deeply in these past experiences, nonetheless were constantly updated through inclusion of 
contemporary references. His numerous stock characters, derived from these various sources, continue 
as part of the English collective consciousness. R.D.J. 


Virginia Woolf 


85-1178. Gillespie, Diane Filby. ''Oh to be a Painter?'': Virginia Woolf as an Art Critic, STH, 10, 1, 
1983, 28-38. After trying her hand at the visual arts, Woolf abandoned drawing. She even disclaimed 
any ability as a critic, although she continued to ponder and to write about that medium. Her approach 
to art criticism parallels to some extent her approach to literary criticism. In her essays on painting, she 
traces the mental processes and the imaginative flights by which she or her persona arrives at 
conclusions. In Walter Sickert: A Conversation, she embodies opposing approaches to a painter's work 
in dialogue form. G.A.C. 


85-1179. Gliserman, Martin. Virginia Woolf's TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, AI, 40, 1, 1983, 51-102. 
The sentences loop around a central clause, like Mrs. Ramsay's knitting. Syntactically, a potential 
negative is embedded in an affirmation. The male-female relations are similarly constituted. The 
masculine entry tears or cuts and must be embedded in feminine softness. Symbolic is her wrapping the 
skull that scares the children in her shawl. The frightening negative is enveloped in the warm positive. 
Lily's aesthetic problem with her painting is solved by finding an intrusive form for the center which 
would unify the two masses on each side; thus it is a meta-construct for the /A(B)A/ form of the whole. 
Similarly, the central section of the novel, ‘“Time Passes,’’ is full of death and negativity, a decade of 
night, enveloped by the light of the beginning and ending. The writing of the book resolved Woolf's 
mourning for her mother by transforming the pain at the center into life. R.R. 


85-1180. Hintikka, Jaakko. Virginia Woolf and our Knowledge of the External World, JAAC, 38, 1, 
1979, 5-14. It is necessary to reaffirm the connection between the philosophical and the artistic 
components of the Bloomsbury group. A comparison between Woolf's narrative technique and 
Bertrand Russell's Our Knowledge of the External World shows that Woolf was trying to reach an 
explanation of the frightening and complex reality whose paradoxes are explored by Russell. The 
multipersonal narrative, the changes in temporal perspective, the public and private worlds in Woolf's 
novels are results of her intuitive grasp of Russell's themes. K.D.H. 


85-1181. Peitrequin, Raymond. DE MADAME BOVARY à MRS DALLOWA Y [From MADAME 
BOVARY to MRS DALLOWAY, Élet, 1, 1983, 31-42. The conjunction of historic verbs and free 
indirect style liberates the novel from the constraints of the single point of view and the omniscient 
author. Close analysis of some 60 lines of Mrs Dalloway shows how free indirect speech interprets the 
inner life of the characters and reveals them more truthfully than they could themselves say or think. [In 
French] G.P.W. 


Twentieth Century British Drama 
85-1182. Salmon, Eric. British Theater Since 1955, QQ, 88, 1, 1981, 137-44. (Rev.-art., Ronald 
Hayman, British Theater Since 1955, Toronto: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1979.) Hayman failed to recognize 


that British theater in the 1950's lacked great themes and visions, which are necessary for a theatrical 
revolution. John Whiting, in his plays of that era, expressed these revolutionary qualities as he 
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portrayed the gravity and depression felt by post-war European society. Hayman does, however, offer a 
concise guide to significant productions and important British theatrical happenings through the years 
1955-1978. J.T.M. 


Twentieth Century British General 


85-1183. Macafee, Caroline. Glasgow Dialect in Literature, ScotL, No. 1, 1982, 45-53. Glasgow 
dialect began to appear in literature only in the 1930s. Such writers as Bill Bryden, Alex Hamilton, 
James Kelman, and William McIlvanney exploit its code-switching potentialities with varying degrees 
of subtlety. J.H.A. 


See also 85-819, 1114. 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Chicano 


85-1184. Lattin, Vernon E. The Quest for Mythic Vision in Contemporary Native American and 
Chicano Fiction, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 625-40. The quest for mythic vision in such fiction requires ''the 
rejection of Christianity” and ‘‘a return to indigenous paganism'' (e.g., James Welch's Winter in the 
Blood and Ron Arias’s The Road to Tamazunchale). In Rudolfo A. Anaya’s Bless Me, Ultima, 
Antonio, after events in which Catholicism fails him and dreams in which he realizes the '*universal 
cycle of time,” chooses the paganism associated with Ultima, his spiritual mother. In N. Scott 
Momaday's House Made of Dawn, Abel becomes aware of pagan realities, confronts his fear, and 
“unites himself with his sacred past." Anaya and Momaday offer ''a reverence for the land, a 
transcendent optimism, and a sense of mythic wholeness.” D.H.C. 


Indians 
See 85-1184. 
UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 

85-1185. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 540-51. 
[This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1972 to 1978.] D.H.C. 
85-1186. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 
697-713. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1969 to 1978.] 

D.H.C. 


85-1187. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 142-50. 
[This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1971 to 1978.] D.H.C. 


85-1188. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 51, 2, 1979, 
299-314. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1971 to 1979.] 
D.H.C. 


85-1189. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 51, 3, 1979, 445-62. 
(This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1969 to 1979. Most are 
dated 1977 and 1978.] D.H.C. 


85-1190. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 
596-607. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1973 to 1979.] 
D.H.C. 


85-1191. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 334-48. 
[This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1976 to 1979.] D.H.C. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


85-1192. Gertzman, Jay A. ''Life's Sweet Without Its Sting’’: A Victorian Illustrator's Recreation of 
Robert Herrick's Time and Place, SIH, 10, 2, 1983, 68-86. One of the finest books produced and 
illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey was Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick (N.Y.: Harpers, 
1882). Austin Dobson wrote an introduction to explain how the volume was conceived and put 
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together. Abbey's illustrations are serious complements to Herrick's poems. He is especially striking 
with his art nouveau motif and color scheme. The illustrator’s recreation of costume and furniture from 
17th-century England was accurate, but it was his delineation of Victorian values and fantasies which 
attach themselves so closely to these artifacts that helped the volume receive excellent reviews and a 
continuous appeal to readers for at least thirty years. G.A.C. 


85-1193. Centing, Richard P. Ohio Magazines, OQ, 27, 1, 1984, 12. Término, a quarterly published 
in Cincinnati, features writing in English and Spanish, with emphasis on Cuban literary accomplish- 
ment. It began in the fall of 1982. J.S.P. 


85-1194. Fox, Robert. Small Publishing in Ohio, OQ, 27, 1, 1984, 4-9. For various reasons there has 
been a renaissance in independent publishing over the past quarter century, with small presses now 
doing a business in the millions of dollars yearly; ‘‘over 200 serious writers'' live in Ohio today. From 
the literary viewpoint, this is the most exciting time since the Elizabethan age. Ohio literary activity 
tends to take place in academic locales, and its publications include not only the well known Kenyon 
Review, Antioch Review, Field, and Ohio Review, but the lesser known Columbiad Quarterly, 
Manuscript, Mundus Artium, Confrontation, Lotus, The Back Door, Stardancer, and Stump. Small 
presses in Ohio include Croissant & Co. in Athens and Carpenter Press. (The first of two articles.) 
J.S.P. 


85-1195. Fox, Robert. Small Publishing in Ohio, OQ, 27, 2, 1984, 52-4. [An account of 20th-century 
presses, editions, and works published in Bowling Green and Cincinnati. Second in a series.] J.S.P. 


UNITED STATES III. LANGUAGE 
History 


85-1196. Hair, P. E. H. Hannah Kilham and the Seneca Language, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 58-62. A letter 
of 1821 from Kilham now at Haverford College, PA, proves that she was indeed the author of the Short 
Vocabulary in the Language of the Seneca Nation (1818). She interviewed some Senecans in England 
and for three years gave a home to two African sailors while she studied thetr native languages. J.S.P. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Jonathan Edwards 
Sec 85-1377. 


Philip Freneau 


85-1197. Bair, Judith Hiltner. The Freneau Canon: Erroncous Newspaper Attributions, AL, 51, 2, 
1979, 260-6. [The article lists all poems that should be excluded from the Freneau canon and gives 
evidence for their exclusion.] D.H.C. 


Edward Taylor 


85-1198. North, Michael. Edward Taylor's Metaphors of Promise, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 1-16. The Lord's 
Supper gives Taylor the metaphors and poetic form for his Preparatory Meditations. Physical images 
Such as the coin, pearl, scutcheons and badges are ''variations on the mark which the regenerate soul 
carries to God in covenant.” Discerning God's promise and examining the sou] supplies the poetic 
form. The poems celebrate the Lord's Supper. D.H.C. 
Benjamin Tompson 
85-1199. Franklin, Wayne. The Harangue of King Philip in NEW-ENGLANDS CRISIS (1676), AL, 
51, 4, 1980, 536-40. Tompson's New-Englands Crisis contains an early instance of ''American"' 
(Indian) dialect in Philip’s address to his followers. A sympathetic treatment of the Indians’ motives 
emerges from examining words previously considered corrupt or untranslatable. Wunnegin (meaning 
“welcome”; ‘‘well,’’ or ‘‘good’’) and matchit (‘‘naught,’’ or ‘‘evill’’) are defined in A Key into the 
Language of America (1643) by Roger Williams, whose work Tompson valued. Sneep (‘‘to rebuke, 
reprove’’) is an English verb listed as sneap in the OED. .  D.H.C. 
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Phillis Wheatley 


85-1200. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. Phillis Wheatley in London: An Unpublished Letter to David Wooster, 
AL, 51, 2, 1979, 255-60. A letter from Wheatley to Wooster, dated October 18, 1773, describes her 
London visit, dates her emancipation sometime between September 13 and October 18, 1773, and 
expresses concern about American sales of her Poems on Various Subjects, published in England. [The 
letter is printed in full.] D.H.C. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. General 


85-1201. Buell, Lawrence. Literature and Scripture in New England between the Revoluticn and the 
Civil War, NDEJ, 15, 2, 1983, 1-28. American literature gradually progressed from direct use of the 
Bible toward literary, then non-literal views of the Bible, myth-making, and finally skepticism in the 
writings of Dwight, Willis, Dickinson, Pierpont, Ware, Melville, Norton, and Emerson. Individual 
imagination leads to critical thinking. M.E.B. 


85-1202. DeBisschop, Dorothy A. THE OLD LEATHER MAN OF CONNECTICUT, AN&Q, 21, 
5/6, 1983, 78-81. An old nursery rhyme preserves the activities of a man, known as the old leather man, 
who roamed the Connecticut countryside, 1855-1889. Only recently has a marker been placed on a 
grave to commemorate the man. A.D. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
James Fenimore Cooper 


85-1203. St. Armand, Barton Levi. Harvey Birch as the Wandering Jew: Literary Calvinism in James 
Fenimore Cooper’s THE SPY, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 348-68. In The Spy: A Tale of the Neutral Ground, 
Harvey Birch is Cooper’s adaptation of the Wandering Jew. Harvey’s mastery of disguise, apparent 
sleeplessness, movements in the Neutral Ground, and passions for money and country recall the 
Wandering Jew. George Washington, in the guise of Mr. Harper, assumes the role of Father-God. 
After Harvey has lost reputation, family, and fortune, Washington recognizes him as a son of 
democracy in the Highlands, far from the Neutral Ground. By remaining an outcast, Harvey felfills the 
tenets of Calvinism. Washington’s letter is his certificate of election. D.H.C. 


Emily Dickinson 


85-1204. Budick, E. Miller. Temporal Consciousness and the Perception of Eternity ia Emily 
Dickinson, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 227-39. Instead of stopping time, Dickinson emphasizes it and the need 
to work through it toward eternity. Temporal consciousness takes the poet to the edge of ‘‘here’’ and 
points toward ''then'' and immortality. Consciousness continues but in reference to a related and 
interdependent time system with a different way of perceiving and knowing. N.C.M. 


85-1205. Burbick Joan. The Irony of Self-Reference: Emily Dickinson's Pronominal Language, EIL, 
9, 1, 1982, 83-95. Knots of hidden meaning in Dickinson's poems arise when the poet abandons direct 
referentiality for a language of self, laden with pronominal terms. She avoids simple naming by using 
pronouns that point both in and out to suggest an irony of self-reference, at once self-protecting and 
self-incriminating, self-loving and self-hating. In the process the poet obscures meaning and provokes 
variant interpretations. N.C.M. 


85-1206. Budick, E. Miller. When the Soul Selects: Emily Dickinson's Attack on New England 
Symbolism, AL, 51, 3, 1979, 349-63. Dickinson rejected Puritan and Transcendental symbolism, 
which she believed destroyed the relationships between the individual and God, nature, and mankind. 
‘The Soul selects her own Society --’’ (no. 303) attacks Puritan-Transcendentalist elitism. The 
“prideful soul’’ excludes all cosmic relationships, separates from self: ''by damning God and the 
world, the soul damns itself. The ‘I’ and the ‘soul’ are ‘no longer synonymous or even 
interdependent”. In ''Of all the souls that stand create --’’ (no. 664), the persona ignores the complex 
intermingling of matter and spirit. After withdrawing from mortal trappings, the soul discovers 
substance more earthly than divine in ''The Soul’s Superior instants” (no. 306). ‘‘Before I got my eye 
put out” (no. 327) admits simultaneous physical and spiritual vision is unattainable. D.H.C. 
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85-1207. Carton, Evan. Dickinson and the Divine: The Terror of Integration, the Terror of Detach- 
ment, ESQ, 24, 4, 1978, 242-52. Dickinson's quest to establish a relation to the divine is ambivalent, 
spawning terror from responses of both integration and detachment, and possibly concluding only in an 
act of faith. Simultaneous fulfillment and dissolution is the submissive quester's experience in an 
integration with the divine. Likewise, the creative quester, assuming the power to shape divine 
expectation, risks loss of all but self. Dickinson sees her quest for union with a supreme reality often as 
a failure at the edge of success. Thus in an attempt to establish an essential reality by means of 
imagination and language, she admits the fiction of the quester's efforts and accepts it. R.D.J. 


85-1208. Patnode, Lynne M. The Compensations of Solitude in the Work of Emily Dickinson and 
Sarah Orne Jewett, CLQ, 19, 4, 1983, 206-14. Dickinson and Jewett explore loss, loneliness, and 
compensation in their work and find that survival can come only through self-knowledge. L.M.S. 


85-1209. Pollak, Vivian R. Thirst and Starvation in Emily Dickinson's Poetry, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 
33-49. Images of thirst and starvation in Dickinson's poetry exhibit a ‘‘cycle of deprivation, self- 
deprivation, and attempted self-sustenance.’’ This cycle illustrates the spiritual, emotional, and 
intellectual deprivation she felt in Victorian America. D.H.C. 


85-1210. Soule, George H., Jr. Emily Dickinson and the Robin, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 67-82. A central 
figure in a personal myth, the robin represents the poet, her poetry, and her environment. In the robin 
poems the bird connotes Dickinson's mastery of her New England subject matter; the loneliness of her 
private, unrecognized career; and the joy of life in the face of its vulnerability and mortality. Using 
metaphors of Christ's crucifixion and resurrection and of temporal royalty, she dramatizes the pain and 
the supremacy of the creative act generally and of creating poetry specifically. N.C.M. 


Frederick Douglass 


85-1211. Sekora, John. The Dilemma of Frederick Dougiass: The Slave Narrative as Literary 
Institution, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 219-26. The slave narrative as form and statement derives less from what 
former slaves wished to say about their captivity than from what white abolitionists wished to hear 
about slavery. By limiting black speakers and writers to a simple narration of facts to be interpreted by 
whites, abolitionists such as Garrison confined blacks to a passive, disinterested role in emancipation. 
Douglass's work reflects the dilemma of a black author, writing about blacks but struggling with the 
literary and philosophical impositions and biases of white editors and audience. N.C.M. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


85-1212. Loving, Jerome. Emerson's ‘‘Constant Way of Looking at Whitman's Genius, '' AL, 51, 3, 
1979, 399-403. A letter (dated Nov. 6, 1889) to Horace Traubel, author of With Walt Whitman in 
Camden and organizer of the celebration of Whitman's 70th birthday, from F. B. Sanborn, the 
biographer of Thoreau and the future editor of the Emerson-Thoreau correspondence, reaffirms 
Emerson’s annoyance at Whitman's ''printing his letter of commendation,” states Emerson's dislike 
of Whitman's ''too frequent mention of the organ of generation,’’ and ''blunts Edward Emerson's 
argument that his father was generally disappointed in Whitman's later productions.” Sanborn, in need 
of primary materials from the Emerson family, forbade publication of the letter. [The letter, now in the 
Charles E. Feinberg Collection, Library of Congress, is printed in full.] D.H.C. 


85-1213. Mott, Wesley T. Emerson and Antinomianism: The Legacy of the Sermons, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 
369-97. Emerson's sermons ''shaped his later thought.'' His notion of innate assurance developed into 
his concept of self-reliance. He moved from the idea of superhuman mediation toward ''his Transcen- 
dental belief that each man has direct access to the Over-Soul.’’ Young Emerson deeply distrusted any 
form of Antinomianism. His middle and late essays reveal an ‘‘Antinomian frame of mind,” but *‘he 
found the Antinomian legacy to the nineteenth century inadequate.’’ Emerson's lasting ''sense of 
balance in spiritual matters'' is attributable to his ''Puritan habits of mind.” DILC. 


85-1214. Yoder, R. A. Emerson's Dialectic, Criticism, 11, 4, 1969, 313-28. To understand Emerson 
we must turn not to his logical argument, but to his rhetoric. The dialectical structure of Emerson's 
essays changed as he did. Before the 1840s, his essays consisted of dialectics within parallel 
paragraphs. In The Over-Soul, there is a correspondence between mind and nature. Emerson uses 
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parallel series to reinforce the idea of harmony and unity. In later essays the paragraphs themselves 

become dialectically opposed, and antitheses alter the balance between opposites. Nature has become 

unpredictable; the unknowable is recognized. Thus his rhetoric catches us in a way that logic cannot. 
S.L.F. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


85-1215. Asals, F. J. Hawthorne and Melville: Some Recent Studies in Classic American Literature, 
UTQ, 49, 1, 1979, 65-78. (rev.-art.) An examination of four recent books on 19th-century American 
literature suggests that the lively [critical] risk-taking of work produced between the Second World War 
and the mid-1960s has given way, in the past decade, to an atmosphere of consolidation, extension and 
revision of existing approaches and methods, which produces genuine achievements, if not exciting 
criticism. P.H. 
85-1216. Bales, Kent. Sexual Exploitation and the Fall from Natural Virtue in Rappaccini's Garden, 
ESQ, 24, 3, 1978, 133-44. The poison which destroys Beatrice Rappaccini issues from the restrictive 
conventionality of male consciousness and expresses itself in sexual and political destructiveness. 
Hawthorne uses allusions to Eden to suggest that Giovanni, Baglioni, and Rappaccini sexually exploit 
innocence in Beatrice, the female Adam, who illustrates natural innocence. Her acceptance of 
Giovanni's challenge against her innocence provokes her fall into a corrupt world of politics and 
justifies her victimization. R.D.J. 


85-1217. Bayer, John G. Narrative Techniques and the Oral Tradition in THE SCARLET LETTER, 
AL, 52, 2, 1980, 250-63. Elements of the oral tradition shape Tie Scarlet Letter. Reading Hugh Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1783) during his college years inspired Hawthorne's handling 
of ‘‘a hostile audience” in the Custom-House sketch. He addresses the skepticism, discrimination, and 
Yankee practicality of the reader and then enlists the compassion, understanding, and imagination 
necessary in the narratee. His use of commonplace books in composition recalls Homer and other oral 
performers and accounts for the episodic structure of the romance. Oratorical display (e.g., the scaffold 
scenes with Hester and Dimmesdale) energizes the plot. The Puritan community functions as both a 
chorus and a source of information. D.H.C. 


85-1218. Downing, David. Beyond Convention: The Dynamics of Imagery and Response in Haw- 
thorne's Early Sense of Evil, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 463-76. In his early stories The Hollow of the Three 
Hilis and Alice Doane's Appeal, Hawthorne drew heavily on the history of Puritan America to present à 
culture which generated more pain than pleasure, more evil than good. Images of decay and infestation 
in The Hollow of the Three Hills are ‘‘ metaphors of bodily and psychical processes.” Narrative rhythm 
intensifies the imagery and energizes the reader’s experience, but ''defends against’’ theological 
probing. In Alice Doane’s Appeal, Hawthome depicts his own struggle ‘‘out of the gothic and into the 
psychological and historical." The two tales of Appeal are parallel in structure; emotion fuses tone and 
content. D.H.C. 


85-1219. Edwin, Haviland Miller. MY KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX: The Playful Art of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, ESQ, 24, 3, 1978, 145-51. Awareness of Hawthorne's spirit of playfulness in 
My Kinsman illuminates the comic-tragic spirit of an affectionate depiction of a boy-man at the 
anxiety-ridden age of eighteen. Robin's name is comically appropriate and ambiguous, linked to the 
red and black images of the tale. Various characters represent Robin's own inner conflict, where males 
deny his sexuality and the scarlet petticoat confirms it. R.D.J. 


85-1220. Grayson, Robert C. Young Goodman Hawthorne, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 1982/83, 103-6. 
Hawthorne in writing his story may have read an article linking the names of Hawthorne and Brown; he 
definitely used the same article for another work. Associations of Hawthorne's tale with accounts of his 
own family and of tales by people by the name of Brown lead one to see that the Brown of the tale may 
have been deluded into thinking unreal occurrences were real. A.ID. 


Washington Irving 
85-1221. Clark, William Bedford. How the West Won: Irving’s Comic Inversion of the Westering 
Myth in A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 335-47. The West, rather than civilization, 
wins in this work. The party casts off many of the accoutrements of civilization to journey into the 
wilderness. The reason and rhetoric of the Commissioner prove inadequate. The rangers, overwhelmed 
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by the bounty of the land, are reckless, wasteful, and destructive. Untempered imposition of ''civi- 
lized” law and order leads to savagery. Weather and terrain combine to defeat the expedition. The 
decisive victory of the West represents Irving's conscious choice of romance over reality. D.H.C. 


Herman Melville 


85-1222. Beidler, Philip D. BILLY BUDD: Melville's Valedictory to Emerson, ESQ, 24, 4, 1978, 
215-28. Billy Budd is Melville's final comment on the unworkability of Emerson’s ideas of order in a` 
world haunted by a universal principle of disorder. His three main characters become defective 
representatives of Emerson's unified view of single consciousness — Billy as the moral faculty, 
Claggart as the intellectual, and Vere as the synthesizing function of the aesthetic. Claggart's confused 
response toward Billy dramatizes the problematic fate of Emersonion Beauty in a fallen world. Vere as 
the Emersonian great man is doomed in his efforts toward a synthesis of abstract principle and practical 
action. He is the Transcendentalist philosopher-teacher whose sophistry is a prelude to cosmic error and 
becomes an essay on acceptance of moral limitation. R.D.J. 


85-1223. Friederich, Reinhard H. Comet, Stars, and Cynosure: BILLY BUDD in a Symbolist Context, 
EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 261-8. Like much modem fiction, Billy Budd ranks as a significant literary 
experiment. In its central discrepancy between over-determined plot and underdetermined meaning, 
the novel resembles Symbolist art. Melville knits together action, theme, character, and symbol in a 
tight web, but simultaneously an aura of associations prevents the work's reduction to precise meaning. 

N.C.M. 


85-1224. Jones, Dale. The Grotesque in Melville's THE CONFIDENCE-MAN, CLQ, 19, 4, 1983, 
194-205. Melville’s grotesque vision of the universe is responsible for the form, theme, and character- 
ization in The Confidence Man, and reflects his belief in the ambiguity of life and man's inability to 
gain knowledge of an ultimate reality. L.M.S. 


85-1225. Leonard, David Charles. The Cartesian Vortex in MOBY-DICK, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 105-9. 
The ‘‘Cartesianism’’ and ''Vortex'' entries in Ephraim Chambers's Cyclopaedia: or, An Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, which Melville possessed, are a probable source for ''the Descartian 
vortices in the Mast-Head scene'' of Moby-Dick. Melville used ''Descartes's paradigm to create a 
number of revolving vortical systems” (e.g., Ahab and the sun circling the earth, the crew circling 
Ahab on his axis, the Grand Armada vortex, the vortex of the final climactic scene). Melville's affinity 
with Cartesianism alienated him from transcendental thought. D.H.C. 


85-1226. Lewis, Paul. Melville's PIERRE and the Psychology of Incongruity, SNovel, 15, 3, 1983, 
183-201. The unity of Pierre issues from its concentration on the incongruous moment, and the novel 
may be better understood when viewed as an analysis of incongruity rather than as a novel of 
incongruities. L.M.S. 


85-1227. Ramsey, William M. Melville's and Barnum's Man with a Weed, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 101-4. In 
Melville's The Confidence-Man, Black Guinea includes a man with a weed in his list of character 
references. A ''real-life man with a weed” (a Negro who found a weed that changed his color to white) 
was one of P. T. Barnum's hoaxes. John Ringman with his weed of mourning thus links Guinea and the 
others on the list. Mentioning Caffres in relation to Guinea and ''the boy peddler'' suggests Barnum's 
"twin Caffres,’’ albino Negroes blackened to appear as oddities. The Drummond light and other 
references reinforce the Barnum motif. D.H.C. 


85-1228. Ramsey, William M. The Moot Points of Melville's Indian-Hating, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 224-35. 
Melville's obscuring tactics (verbal equivocations, narrative unreliabilities, shifting points of view) in 
The Confidence-Man: His Masquerade prevent the reader from penetrating ''the many layers of 
irony." Chief Mocmohoc is merely a ''Mock Mohawk,” counterfeit rather than demonic. The 
authentic Indian-hater does not exist. The ‘‘reader-as-juror’’ is unable to distinguish truth from biased 
opinion or to side with either the mute's charity or the barber's distrust. Melville's ''strategy of 
nondisclosure'' forces the reader to go beyond narrative evidence to locate evil ''in his own heart.” 
D.H.C. 
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85-1229, Sattelmeyer, Robert, and James Barbour. The Sources and the Genesis of Melville’s 
NORFOLK ISLE AND THE CHOLA WIDOW, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 398-417. This eighth and longest 
sketch in The Encantadas or Enchanted Isles is the culmination of Melville’s fascination with Agatha 
Robertson, a deserted woman of patient endurance. The source of Hunilla is the story of a marooned 
woman (A Female Robinson Crusoe) reported by both the Albany Evening Tribune and the Springfield 
Republican in Nov., 1853. Melville had often discussed ‘‘the Agatha project” with Hawthorne and 
urged him to undertake it because of its focus on the passage of time. By shifting the focus from the life 
of the deserted woman to her discovery, Melville solved technical problems. D.H.C. 


85-1230. Short, Bryan C. Form as Vision in Herman Melville’s CLAREL, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 553-569. 
Examination of Melville's Clarel shows that the poem is an outgrowth of his previous work (especially 
Battle-Pieces), that it expresses through technical experiments ‘‘an undying vitality" despite his 
depression, and that it explains his abandonment of tetrameter in the epilogue to offer ‘‘wit, exaggera- 
tion, delicate stylistic artifice, and casual sophistication'' in place of ''tension, plainness, discipline, 
and objective seriousness,” D.H.C. 


85-1231. Van Cromphout, Gustaaf. MOBY-DICK: The Transformation of the Faustian Ethos, AL, 
51, 1, 1979, 17-32. Moby-Dick, Melville's first exploration of *‘landlessness,’’ is his '' version of the 
Romantic transformation of the Faustian ethos.'' The cetological chapters demonstrate the failure of. 
the literalism of the Faustian ethos. The whale as Romantic symbol reduces reality ''to the content of 
one's perceptions.” Ishmael, as actor, yearns for ''limitless space,’’ fails to encounter ''otherness,"' 
and experiences the void and tbe Faustian quest for self. Ishmael, as author, fails to give form and 
meaning to the journey, but recognizes the value of inconclusiveness as challenge. D.H.C. 


85-1232. Wenke, John. No ''i"' in Charlemont: A Cryptogrammic Name in THE CONFIDENCE- 
MAN, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 269-76. The missing ''i'' signals the problems of identity in a world of Charlie 
Nobles, con artists, Timons, and dupes. The disguised or isolated confidence man manipulates the 
masses and controls relationships by concealing his identity. The masses are manipulated and con- 
trolled by others because they lack the self-knowledge and identity essential to self-control and 
ontological coherence. Fusing Charlie and Timon without the ‘‘i’’ images the key role played by 
debased identities in the thematic conflict between philanthropy and misanthropy. N.C.M. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


85-1233. Bachinger, Katrina E. Poe's Folio Club: A Pun on Peacock's Folliott, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 66. 
Parallels in phrase, situation, and procedure suggest that Poe’s Tales of the Folio Club (never 
published) is indebted to Peacock’s Crochet Castle, Chap. 6. Poe’s title involves a pun on the name of 
one of Peacock’s characters, Dr. Folliott. J.S.P. 


85-1234. Soule, George H., Jr. Byronism in Poe’s METZENGERSTEIN and WILLIAM WILSON, 
ESQ, 24, 3, 1978, 152-62. In Metzengerstein Poe offers a satire of the bifurcated Byronic personality, 
a motif he later develops more fully in William Wilson. In Metzengerstein he depicts the self- 
destructive and unwholesome impulses of unbridled Byronic youth. Many details of this characteriza- 
tion are found in Moore's presentation of Byron’s early years. In William Wilson the spiritual fragrnent 
of the Byronic bifurcated personality prompts self-annihilation. Similarities between Poe’s two 
Wilsons and the Byron of Moore’s Life suggest that Poe fleshed out his narrative using Byron’s own 
confessions. R.D.J. 


85-1235. Stoehr, Taylor. ‘‘Unspeakable Horror’’ in Poe, SAQ, 78, 3, 1979, 317-32. Plots abound in 
Poe’s fiction illustrating his interest in the relation of the power of uttered words to the realm beyond 
ordinary experience, where death and resurrection, consciousness and oblivion merge. This interest in 
talismanic words that can manifest supernatural events is drametized in Ligeia's resurrection and in 
Madeline Usher's revival. In Poe’s tales this pattern of life called into being through the potency of 
uttered words and the final collapse of that recalled life into nothingness becomes a recurring paradigm. 

R.D.J. 


85-1236. Thorpe, Dwayne. Poe’s THE CITY IN THE SEA: Source and Interpretation, AL, 51, 3, 
1979, 394-9. The source for Poe’s imagery in The City in the Sea is the Revelation of St. John. Both 
works contain a city of the dead surrounded by red glass. Minor borrowings include death’s throne, the 
windless sea, darkness, and the end of time. Poe inverts the work by excluding the celestial city, the last 
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judgment, moral judgment, and the waking of the dead. Christianity and all human values are victims in 
Poe's nihilistic work. D.H.C. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


85-1237. Buell, Lawrence. Calvinism Romanticized: Harriet Beecher Stowe, Samuel Hopkins, and 
THE MINISTER'S WOOING, ESQ, 24, 3, 1978, 119-32. The use of the Edwardsean tradition in 
Stowe's Minister's Wooing illustrates the importance of New England theology in the workings of the 
imagination. Hopkins, Edwards's disciple and associate of Stowe's father, develops Stowe's theme of 
disinterested benevolence. Hopkins is depicted as an unworldly utopian thinker and a man of action. 
This novel offers several characteristics of late Edwardsean sensiblity, key concerns of New England 
theology modified in the direction of the religion of the heart. R.D.J. 


85-1238. Grinstein, Alexander. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN and Harriet Beecher Stowe: Beating Fanta- 
sies and Thoughts of Dying, AI, 40, 2, 1983, 115-44. When Stowe was four her mother died. Named 
for a dead sister, she felt herself a "replacement child.’’ Much of her depression stemmed from her 
feeling that the dead Harriet was the better. She was raised by an aunt, Harriet Foote, until her father 
remarried, another Harriet. Sbe married a professor of biblical literature, whose meager salary forced 
her to support him and six children. The book which made her famous began with a vision of Tom's 
being beaten to death. From that beginning, ‘‘it wrote itself.” The author's longing for a reunion in 
heaven with the other dead Harriets expressed itself in her identification with the flogged slave who 
affirmed his Christianity and salvation with his last breath. R.R. 


85-1239. Hovet, Theodore R. Mrs. Thomas C. Upham's HAPPY PHEBE: A Feminist Source of Uncle 
Tom, AL, 51, 2, 1979, 267-70. The account of Phebe Ann Jacobs's life, Happy Phebe, written by Mrs. 
Thomas C. Upham and published by the American Tract Society (undated), is the ''srall, religious 
tract’ cited by Stowe in The Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin as a source for Tom's piety in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Stowe read the pamphlet in May, 1850. D.H.C. 


Henry David Thoreau 


85-1240. Casale, O. M. An Unpublished Thoreau Letter, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 98-100. A heretofore 
unpublished letter, dated October 11, 1861, from Thoreau to James M. Stone declines further 
involvement in the cause of emancipation because'of poor health. The ms is in the Department of 
Special Collections of the Kent State University Libraries. [This letter is printed.] D.H.C. 


85-1241. Raghaven, Ellen M., and Barry Wood. Thoreau's Hindu Quotations in A WEEK, AL, 51, 1, 
1979, 94-8. [The article lists Hindu quotations (with their sources) in the ms edition (1906) of A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers.] D.H.C. 


Jones Very 


85-1242. Robinson, David. The Exemplary Self and the Transcendent Self in the Poetry of Jones Very, 
ESQ, 24, 4, 1978, 206-14. The real interest in Very's poetry lies in a tension between two voices in his 
work, a stance of an exemplary self who addresses God humbly in prayer, and a second persona who 
assumes the authority of God or Christ. Very's more successful sonnets are prayers of evolving spiritual 
enlightenment, engaging and encouraging the reader and thus achieving some exemplary influence. 
The problem in Very's sonnets of transcendence lies in the poetic voice, which loses a balance between 
the sense of the human and that of the divine. R.D.J. 


Walt Whitman 


85-1243. Aspiz, Harold. An Early Feminist Tribute to Whitman, AL, 51, 3, 1979, 404-9. In her 
Woman and Her Era (1864), Eliza W. Famham hailed Whitman ''as the precursor of a new feminist 
conscience,” proclaimed him ‘‘The Pre-Raphaelite Poet,’’ and quoted him at length, though seldom 
identifying him and sometimes rearranging his text. (She ignored him in her survey of images of 
women in poetry and the arts.) Farnham saw Tennyson as the poet of ''the Vanishing era’’ and 
Whitman as the poet of ‘‘the Coming one." Woman and Her Era may serve as an interpretative aid to 
Whitman's Democratic Vistas (1871). D.H.C. 
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85-1244. Folsom, Ed. Walt Whitman at Iowa, BI, 39, 1983, 17-37. Housed in the Univ. of Iowa 
Libraries, Whitman’s correspondence and some notes in a first edition of Leaves of Grass attest to his 
varied friendships. Correspondence with Charles Aldrich, lowa politician and autograph collector, 
helped Whitman change his view of Iowa. A letter from Thomas Gentry, Philadelphia ornithologist and 
poet, suggests sympathies the two shared. And notes in the sculptor Henry Kirke Brown’s and later S. 
Weir Mitchell’s Leaves show Whitman’s extraordinary influence not only on those two but Mitchell’s 
son. Drawing them to him, Whitman in some way changed these relatively conventional men. A.B. 


85-1245. Hiscoe, David W. Whitman’s Use of the Middle Ages, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 477-92. Whitman 
manipulated the view of the Middle Ages ''for his dramatization of the Self that might arise in the 
American democracy." He ''created his own Chaucer’ from conflicting historical views, one 
"suggesting that history is progress’’ and the other ''implying that human life transcends culture.” The 
position of history as progress, ‘‘with its rejection of the medieval past,'' is the basis for both his theory 
of literature and his practical criticism; but the second position, with its acceptance of eternal, worthy 
principles, is as important in his poetry and prose. Synthesis must take place in the individual reader. 
D.H.C. 


85-1246. Kepner, Diane. From Spears to Leaves: Walt Whitman's Theory of Nature in SONG OF 
MYSELF, AL, 51, 2, 1979, 179-204. Whitman's ''theory of nature” in Song of Myself answers 
Emerson's demands for such a theory in Nature. Cyclical recurrences, physical connections and 
interrelationships of the universe provide structure. Whitman looks for ''universal themes within 
particular structures.’’ He fuses materialism and idealism. Both body and soul are visible. Matter and 
energy are ‘‘equally important and inseparable.'" The ''truth of Being is knowable’’ to everyone 
through ''direct observation of the visible world.'' Each reader of Whitman's catalogs must make his 
own connections. Whitman's changing the name of grass from spears to leaves in Section 6 is an 
outgrowth of his theory. D.H.C. 


85-1247. Kuebrich, David. Whitman's New Theism, ESQ, 24, 4, 1978, 229-41. A study of Whit- 
man's theology reveals that his symbolism and method of suggestion are related to his theism, that God 
is both immanent and transcendent, and that his new theism is appropriate to a scientific and democratic 
culture. Whitman and the Christian contemplative share several fundamental beliefs. Whitman 
redefines the inherited notion of God, adapting it to modern politics and science, and he gives 
expression to religious experience in a new symbolic language. R.D.J. 


85-1248. Mason, John B. Questions and Answers in Whitman's ‘‘Confab’’, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 
493-506. To Whitman, a poet is ‘‘both a questioner and an answerer.’’ His dialogical poetry directs the 
reader to listen and, after frequent questions and some answers, transforms the reader into a poet, an 
equal to join in the questioning and answering. D.H.C. 


See also 85-1212. 
Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Poetry 


85-1249. Dawson, Lawrence R. Harps in the Wilds of Freedom: Territorial Verse, 1817-1830, ON, 9, 
2, 1983, 175-85. The Detroit Gazette (1817-1830) published original poetry by writers living in 
territorial Michigan, in which ''patriotism as a theme was a major preoccupation.’’ Under its 
""literary-minded'' editor, John P. Sheldon, the Gazette published military elegies by James L. Cole 
and Henry Whiting as well as satirical verse by Sheldon himself. As America began to seek its 
“national character,’’ Cole, Whiting, and Sheldon all successfully wrote poems which even the most 
reflective reader of today could appreciate. L.R.E. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


85-1250. Fryer, Judith. The Anti-Mythical Journey: Westering Women's Diaries and Letters, ON, 9, 
1, 1983, 77-90. (Rev.-art., Elizabeth Hampsten, Read This Only to Yourseif, The Private Writings of 
Midwestern Women, Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Pr., 1982; Sandra Myres, Westering Women and 
the Frontier Experience, 1800-1915, Albuquerque: Univ. of New Mexico Pr., 1982; Lillian Schlissel, 
Women's Diaries of the Westward Journey, New York: Schocken, 1982; Joanna Stratton, Pioneer 
Women: Voices from the Kansas Frontier, New York: Simon & Schuster, 1981.) By reading the diaries 
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and lettérs written by westering women during the 19th-century, it is possible to ‘‘reperiodize’’ history 
by studying the rhythms of women’s lives. All four of these texts serve to debunk some theories about 
the old west. These theories or myths tend to center on the rugged male and ignore the women entirely. 


L.R.E. 
See also 85-1201. 
UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Horatio Alger 
See 85-1271. 
Ambrose Bierce 


85-125]. Rubens, Philip M., and Robert Jones. Ambrose Bierce: a Bibliographic Essay and Bibliogra- 
phy, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 73-91. [Some 57 books, 66 periodical articles, and 11 dissertations are listed, 
with annotations. ] B.C.G. 


George Washington Cable 


85-1252. Stephens, Robert O. Cable and Turgenev: Learning How to Write a Modern Novel, SNovel, 
15, 3, 1983, 237-48. From studying Turgenev, Cable learned to present his story dramatically, to deny 
himself too many authorial comments, and to achieve cultural significance through organizing his 
novel around key characters representing different perspectives on the culture. L.M.S. 


85-1253. Stephens, Robert O. Cable's THE GRANDISSIMES and the Comedy of Manners, AL, 51, 
4, 1980, 507-19. Cable's The Grandissimes fulfills the conventions (as identified by Northrop Frye) of 
the comedy of manners. Agricola, the usurper and representative of the parental generation, establishes 
the code of the Creole society. Frowenfeld and Honoré are the challengers to the code. The story of 
Bras Coupé provides the basis for their challenges, which lead to ''a comic action of reconciliation." ' 
D.H.C. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 


85-1254. Delmar, P. Jay. Coincidence in Charles W. Chesnutt's THE HOUSE BEHIND THE 
CEDARS, ALR, 15, 1, 1982, 97-103. Criticized for relying too heavily on coincidence, Chesnutt 
actually intends to emphasize external forces' effect on human lives. Rena's dream, Tyron's discovery 
of her secret, Tyron and Rena's unsuccessful reconciliation, and Rena's flight and death highlight these 
powers of fate. Using this series of vehicles, the author demonstrates how imperfect but good 
characters, without typical ''tragic flaws,'' can be destroyed from outside themselves. B.C.G. 


85-1255, Delmar, P. Jay. The Mask as Theme and Structure: Charles W. Chesnutt's THE SHERIFF'S 
CHILDREN and THE PASSING OF GRANDISON, AL, 51, 3, 1979, 364-75. Chesnutt uses 
mask-theme and mask-structure negatively in The Sheriff's Children and positively in The Passing of 
Grandison. Sheriff Campbell's *‘mask of duty and morality" and his son's enforced ''mask of 
Blackness” cause Campbell’s ‘‘failure to atone” and his son's death. Chesnutt foreshadows, but 
disguises well, Campbell's daughter's wounding of his son and the son's subsequent suicide. 
Grandison wears a *'false mask of Blackness.” By being selected for a trip north, reacting negatively to 
abolitionists and freedom in Canada, and returning to the plantation, he gains freedom for himself and 
his family. The foreshadowing is ‘‘already present in the reader's mind.”’ D.H.C. 


Kate Chopin 


85-1256. Skaggs, Peggy. The Boy's Quest in Kate Chopin's A VOCATION AND A VOICE, AL, 51, 
2, 1979, 270-6. Chopin's A Vocation and a Voice features a boy's search for identity just as her The 
Awakening features a woman's search for identity. For Chopin, the quest for human identity arises 
from the often contradictory drives for love, self-knowledge, and a sense of place. D.H.C. 


85-1257. Wolstenholme, Susan. Kate Chopin's Sources for MRS. MOBRY'S REASON, AL, 51, 4, 
1980, 540-3. In this work, Ibsen's Ghosts, and Wagner’s Ring cycle, “‘the sins of parents are visited 
upon their children." Chopin reverses the Wagnerian sex roles. Naomi's degeneration is similar to 
Oswald's. D.H.C. 
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Stephen Crane: 


85-1258. Johnson, Clarence O. Mr. Binks Reads Emerson: Stephen Crane and Emerson's NATURE, 
ALR, 15, 1, 1982, 104-10. Correspondences of imagery and philosophy between Crane’s Mr. Binks’ 
Day Offand Emerson's Nature indicate an unlikely literary relationship. These recurring similarities of 
image, Crane’s brief acceptance of a positive Emersonian ''religion,"" and some degree of acquies- 
cence with the latter's optimistic philosophy bespeak a knowledge of Nature. Both authors detail and 
describe similarly fields, skies, roads, and nature in general; terms are sympathetic and nostalgic; 
moods are similar. Stopping short of Emerson's transcendentalism, Crane supplies a version of 
Emerson's universal religion of nature. B.C.G. 


85-1259, Monteiro, George. Stephen Crane: A New Appreciation by Edward Garnett, AL, 50, 3, 
1978, 465-71. In a hitherto unrecorded review of Churchill's The Crossing and Crane's The O'Ruddy, 
Edward Garnett, who greatly admired Crane's work, considers the merit of each work, Crane's 
"contribution to American letters,” and *'the nature of an American readership'' which hails medioc- 
rity and ignores genius. [The review is reproduced.] D.H.C. 


85-1260. Proudfit, Charles L. Paratoxic Distortion and Group Process in Stephen Crane's THE BLUE 
HOTEL, HSL, 15, 1, 1983, 47-54. In The Blue Hotel, Crane anticipates Harry Stack Sullivan's theory 
of the paratoxic mode in interpersonal relationships. Comparing definition of term and short story 
demonstrates how Swede's stereotypic vision and death wish predict his murder. Crane's dramatization 
of psychological phenomena confirms Sullivan's later clinical relevance. L.D.G. 


85-1261. Schirmer, Gregory A. Becoming Interpreters: The Importance of Tone in Crane's OPEN 
BOAT, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 221-31. Thematically, The Open Boat offers the contrast of two views of 
humanity — as helpless and insignificant entities in an indifferent universe, and as sharers of a binding 
brotherhood. This necessary tension in maintained by alternating the narrator's tone of ironic detach- 
ment with the intimate and colloquial conversation among the four men. The modulation of tone 
reinforcing the theme conveys their experiences as not simply recounted but lived. When the climax 
passes, the three survivors can comprehend and interpret both alienation and human community. 
B.C.G. 


85-1262. Shulman, Robert. Community, Perception, and the Development of Stephen Crane: From 
THE RED BADGE to THE OPEN BOAT, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 441-60. The ''extreme isolation and 
fragmentation'' of The Red Badge of Courage is Crane's expression of an American society alienated 
through urbanization, immigration, and industrialization. In An Experiment in Misery and Men in the 
Storm, he began to explore ''the possibilities and failures of community'' as an alternative to that 
isolation. Community, vision, and violence became his main concerns. In The Open Boat, he realizes 
fully the ''*value of human community.'' D.H.C. 


85-1263, Sorrentino, Paul. The Philistine Society's Banquet for Stephen Crane, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 
232-8. The Philistine Society Banquet, given by the editor, Elbert Hubbard, in December 1895 
ostensibly to honor Crane, really meant to publicize the Society and to aggrandize Hubbard. Extant 
letters, given in full or excerpted, attest to this manipulation of the young novelist. Crane expressed 
misgivings before the banquet, and he seemed afterward to sense that he had been crudely used. 
Crane's later correspondence indicates that he also blamed himself for his disillusion and depression 
because he had expected to be respected and treated royally. B.C.G. 


Harold Frederic 


85-1264. Dooley, Patrick K. Fakes and Good Frauds: Pragmatic Religion in THE DAMNATION OF 
THERON WARE, ALR, 15, 1, 1982, 74-85. In The Damnation of Theron Ware, Frederic examines 
effects of living the lie of unbelief while acting as a believer, for the beneficial consequences of belief. 
Frederic depicts this pragmatism as a viable philosophy while simultaneously seriously criticizing it. 
His clerical figures manufacture religion — or at least its beneficient effects — and see themselves as 
good frauds, not fakes. Frederic did not judge; he left the question with his readers. B.C.G. 


Edward Garnett 
See 85-1259. 
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Hamlin Garland 


85-1265. Oehlschlaeger, Fritz H. Hamlin Garland and the Pulitzer Prize Controversy of 1921, AL, 51, 
3, 1979, 409-14. A series of letters written to Stuart Pratt Sherman by Garland show Garland’s 
reservations about Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street and ''his low estimation of the year's other novels.” In 
a letter, dated May 11, 1921, to Frank D. Fackenthal, the liaison between fiction juries and the prize 
administrators, Garland indicated support for Main Street by Robert Morss Lovett, Sherman, and 
himself, but included his objections, and expressed approval for the whole of Edith Wharton’s work, 
thus opening the way for the award to Wharton’s The Age of Innocence by the Trustees of Columbia 
University. [The letter to Fackentahl is printed.] D.H.C. 


Horace Greeley 
See 85-1301. 
Lafcadio Hearn 


85-1266. Hughes, John Christopher. YE GIGLAMPZ and the Apprenticeship of Lafcadio Hearn, 
ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 182-94. In the 1870s, Lafcadio Hearn spent six years as an apprentice journalist in 
Cincinnati, and for several weeks in 1874 edited the comic weekly, Ye Giglampz. The publication, 
ostensibly devoted to art and literature, also allowed Hearn to use the ''technique of the French school 
of sensation’’ and to experiment unsuccessfully with satire and humor. His brief tenure with Ye 
Giglampz served as a developing ground for styles, themes, and attitudes found later in the works of the 
mature man of letters. B.C.G. 


James A. Herne 


85-1267. Gannon, Barbara C. James A. Herne: A bibliography, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 102-6. [Thirty-four 
items are included; the eleven newspaper citations among them pertain only to Margaret Fleming 
(1890), Herne's dramatic landmark. A list of his major plays is appended, with an evaluative 
characterization of each. Scope notes refer to and identify three earlier bibliographies.] B.C.G. 


Bronson Howard 


85-1268. Gannon, Barbara C. Bronson Howard, Dean of American Drama, 1842-1908 ALR, 15, 1, 
1982, 111-18. [This publication furnishes a primary and secondary bibliography divided: Plays and 
Selected Reviews; Other Primary Works; and Criticism, Comments, and Studies. Entries in the third 
category cover books, journals, and newspapers, and date from the early 1880s to 1979. Introductory 
comments and scope notes are included. ] B.C.G. 


William Dean Howells 


85-1269. Dennis, Scott A. THE WORLD OF CHANCE: Howells’ Hawthornian Self-Parody, AL, 52, 
2, 1980, 279-93. The World of Chance comprises Howell's youthful self, mature personality, and 
questions of artistic integrity. Ray shares Howells's early background, attitudes, and fortuitous 
success. His novel, which borrows Hawthornian elements of plot, character, and theme, parodies 
Howells's fiction (The World of Chance is a contemporary version of The Blithedale Romance). Ray 
also recalls Howells's ‘‘mature interest'' in psychological romance and psychic phenomena. Various 
characters express the ‘‘conflicting parts’’ of Howells's personality. The contrast between Ray the 
novelist and Hughes the reformer dramatizes the artist's struggle ‘‘to determine the best form for his 
art."' D.H.C. 


85-1270. Jacobson, Marcia. William Dean Howells's (Auto)Biography: A Reading of A BOY’S 
TOWN, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 92-101. A Boy's Town, a work dealing with a young man's life from three 
to eleven, presents both a collective and an individual notion of ‘*boy.’’ Howells’s confusion here 
springs from his reticence regarding aspects of his boyhood wherein he was ashamed of his thought- 
lessness, lack of sympathy, and youthful savagery. Ending this discussion and discoursing on boys in 
general, Howells states that child-weaknesses become the adult's; he wishes that his parents had 
strengthened him more, that as a better child he may have become a better adult. B.C.G. 
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85-1271. Scharnhorst, Gary. ''The history of our long acquaintance’: A Note on W. D. Howells and 
W. R. Alger, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 253-7. A year after Howells and Alger first met in 1865, the latter 
reviewed Howells’s Venetian Life. The occasion of this unreciprocated literary courtesy apparently 
marked the closest point in their low-key relationship of forty years. The title quote, excerpted from 
Howells’s kind and encouraging letter of 1903 to the depressed Alger, responded to his letter wherein 
he seli-deprecatingly asked pardon for unspecified offenses. B.C.G. 


Henry James 


85-1272. Bird, Alan. Suspect Chronology in THE AMERICAN, N&Q, 31, 1, 1984, 70. The siege of 
Paris that began in 1870 and the ensuing political and social turmoil, lasting for months, would have 
rendered impossible certain activities of characters in this novel. In addition, at one point Tom Tristram 
assumes that Newman has been away only six months, in California; actually, Newman spent an 
additional three months in England. In this novel as elsewhere, James was less careful ebout his 
chronology than he should have been. J.S.P. 


85-1273. Blackall, Jean Frantz. Cruikshank’s OLIVER and THE TURN OF THE SCREW, AL, 51,2, 
1979, 161-78. James’s childhood reading of Dickens’s Oliver Twist and his reactions to George 
Cruikshank's illustrations for Oliver influenced The Turn of the Screw. A Small Boy and The Middle 
Years record their effect on his childish imagination, and his travel sketch Old Suffolk tells of his 
rediscovery of the Dickens of his youth during a visit to Suffolk prior to writing The Tum of the Screw. 
Verbal and pictorial images from Oliver correspond with images in James’s work. The etching Monks 
and the Jew in which Fagin and Monks stare at Oliver asleep near an open window closely resembles the 
scene of Peter Quint’s peering through the window at Miles. Both boys feel safest at the ‘‘moment of 
renewed menace.” D.H.C. 


85-1274. Blackall, Jean Frantz. Moral Geography in WHAT MAISIE KNEW, UTQ, 48, 2, 1978, 
130-48. An examination of the process by which the power of Maisie's insights into human behaviour 
increases, and a close examination of the critically neglected symbolic plotting of the Boulogne scenes, 
demonstrates that What Maisie Knew is consistent with the Jamesian canon both in its affirmation of an 
ideal stance and in its synthesis of aesthetic and moral values. P.H. 


85-1275. Byers, John R., Jr. Half a Henry James Letter, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 129-31. This is the text of 
the last two pages of a four page letter (of 1902 or 03) from James to George Gissing, wherein he shows 
concern for the ailing writer, and offers brief assessments of H. G. Wells and Joseph Conrad. Extensive 
notes help with some understandable ambiguities. B.C.G. 


85-1276. Davis, Sara deSaussure. Feminist Sources in THE BOSTONIANS, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 570-87. 
James developed The Bostonians from feminist activities of the early 1860's to the early 1880's. The 
competition between Susan B. Anthony and Whitelaw Reid to attract Anna Dickinson to their separate 
causes became the Olive-Verena-Basil triangle. James approximated the split between the National 
Women's Suffrage Assocation and the American Women's Suffrage Association through the opposing 
aims of Olive and Mrs. Farrinder. The friendship between Katherine Loring and Alice James provided 
the ‘‘psychology for his already extant plot and characters.'' He also expressed contemporary feminist 
ideas (e.g., female education) in the novel. D.H.C. 


85-1277. Goetz, William R. Criticism and Autobiography in James's Prefaces, AL, 51, 3, 1979, 
333-48. James's Prefaces, written between 1906 and 1908 for the New York Edition of his works, are 
"*as much autobiography as they are textual criticism." Mimesis is both the performative mode and the 
thematic subject-matter of the essays. James qualifies and contradicts his own mimetic theory. A 
breach between the ‘‘formalist analysis of the novels and their autobiographical narrative” results from 
founding the autobiographical narrative on a private language. James alone could read the novels as 
palimpsests. D.H.C. 


85-1278. Heaton, Daniel H. The Altered Characterization of Miss Birdseye in Henry James's THE 
BOSTONIANS, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 588-603. Miss Birdseye's portrayal is negative in the early chapters 
of The Bostonians and positive in the latter two-thirds. Her myopia, voyeurism, and manipulative 
nature become ''less pronounced,’’ and she wins the approval of Olive, Verena, Ransom, and Dr. 
Prance. Examination of the chronology of composition and publication of The Bostonians and of the 


x 
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passages dealing with Miss Birdseye shows James's ‘‘shift in characterization’’ is ‘‘neither accidental 
nor a perversion of art.’’ Miss Birdseye's transition foreshadows Olive's. [Appendices listing the 
chronology and substantive variants concerning Miss Birdseye are included.] D.H.C. 


85-1279. Hertz, Neil. Dora’s Secrets, Freud's Techniques, Diacritics, 13, 1, 1983, 64-76. Henry 
James’s Preface to What Maisie Knew is an uncanny double of the Dora case. A young girl is drawn 
into an adulterous tangle between her father and a woman she had trusted. To whom can she tell her 
story? Who will believe her? Both James and Freud reveal intense identifications with their subjects. In 
building the case about what Dora ‘‘knew’’ Freud was also defending the epistemological status of his 
supposed science. R.R. 


85-1280. Martin, W. R. ''Superior to oak": The Part of Mora Montravers in James's THE FINER 
GRAIN, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 121-8. Mora Montravers embodies a “‘finer grain'' of openness and 
appreciation of moving experiences — what James termed the divine faculty. Imagination as necessary 
to any enlightened life, not just that of an artist, focuses on Sidney Traffle as he develops this ability to 
perceive life and to live it as art. He must do so by detaching himself intellectually and in feeling from 
his wife, Jane, who represents the death and denial of the imagination. He succeeds; and his greater 
triumph is that he can pay homage to Mora without betraying Jane. B.C.G. 


85-1281. Pancost, David W. Henry James and Julian Hawthorne, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 461-5. [Pancost 
traces through letters, journals, and memoirs the relationship of Julian Hawthorne and James from 
James's request (1879) for information for his biography Hawthorne to his visit (1905) with Hawthorne 
in California. | D.H.C. 


85-1282. Peterson, Carla L. Constant's ADOLPHE, James's THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE, and The 
Quest for the Mother, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 224-39. The novels share a deep-structure mythos, chronicling 
the failed Romantic quests of prodigal sons. Adolphe and Marcher search for a mythical, secret Other, a 
mother figure, that will bring them self-knowledge and redemption. Both unknowingly find and lose 
the women who would fulfill them, realizing their loss too late. Both are denied an Ancient-Mariner 
style relief in narration because their languages conceal more than reveal. N.C.M. 


85-1283. Smith, Geoffrey D. How Maisie Knows: The Behavioral Path to Knowledge, SNovel, 15, 3, 
1983, 224-36. Maisie moves from the idealism of childhood to the realism of adulthood as she learns to 
adapt her behavior to the environment. L.M.S. 


85-1284. Tintner, Adeline R. The Museum World of Henry James: The Classical Sculpture Wing, 
Trivium, 18, 1983, 87-101. One novel and several short stories by James center around Italian 
sculpture and sculptors. Roderick Hudson makes the greatest use of such material, but short stories as 
early as The Last of the Valerii deal with both archeological finds and comparisons of important 
characters with real Italian statues. [Photographs illustrate several of the latter comparisons.] P.G.D. 


85-1285. Treadwell, J. M. Mrs. Touchett's Three Questions, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 641-4. In chapter 54 of 
James's The Portrait of a Lady, during the conversation between Mrs. Touchett and Isabel, Mrs. 
Touchett's second question is omitted. Isabel's response about her relations with her husband exhibits 
neither James's rhythm nor his '*linking'' of dialogue. With no question about Osmond, there are only 
two major questions. D.H.C. 


85-1286. Westervelt, L. A. The Individual and the Form: Maggie Verver's Tactics in THE GOLDEN 
BOWL, Rena, 36, 3, 1984, 147-59. Readers of The Golden Bowl usually do not know how to respond 
to Maggie Verver's triumph, dependent as it is upon morally ambiguous means, the manipulation of 
others. Whatever she reveals, she has an understanding of language shared by other Jamesian 
characters: conversation is superior when it is ambiguous. She uses the language of worldly society to 
assert herself against a threat to traditional values. Tension in the novel comes in part from Maggie's 
learning to see and name the evil and ugliness on all sides, ''a process which moves relentlessly 
forward, forcing her to move within the cosmopolitan circle and to maintain her integrity.” G.A.C. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


85-1287. Crumpacker, Laurie. The Art of the Healer: Women in the Fiction of Sarah Orne Jewett, 
CLQ, 19, 3, 1983, 155-66. Jewett's descriptions of the healing arts and women healers are advanced 
for her time. L.M.S. 
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85-1288. Pryse, Marjorie. Women ''At Sea:” Feminist values in Sarah Orne Jewett's THE FOR- 
EIGNER, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 244-52. Jewett, largely unconcerned with the relationship between 
women and men, thus lends clearer significance to the deepest equalities of common, even if divergent, 
concerns of anxiety, compassion, loneliness, and death. Like an adventuring seafarer's, Mrs. Todd's 
plumbing, interior experiences with the dying Mrs. Tolland represent a sea voyage, and the relation ot 
it, news. These ‘‘all natural’’ experiences — neither foreign, terrifying, nor beyond human understand- 
ing --open to women new resources and avenues to inner strength. B.C.G. 


See also 85-1208. 


Mark Twain 


85-1289. Branch, Edgar M. Sam Clemens, Steersman on the John H. Dickey, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 
195-208. Clemens, apparently a steersman on one or more Mississippi River packets for four months or 
more, began this employment in August of 1858. Three appended newspaper items, by revealing some 
of Clemens's latent characteristics, point to him as the probable writer. The first two manifest the 
writer's attraction to financial success and his identification with Captain Able, a famous and edmired 
river pilot. The third reveals an emergent earthy humor that later proved to be irrepressible. B.C.G. 


85-1290. Briden, Earl F. Advertising in A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 73. 
Three products are named in the work; only two of these names faithfully reproduce those of actual 
products. The third, ‘‘Nouyoudont,”’ is a comic corruption of ''Sozodont"', a dentifrice from whose 
advertisements the author may have received particular enjoyment and inspiration. A.I.D. 


85-1291. Budd, Louis J. Moods and Tenses in Interviews with Mark Twain, SAQ, 82, 1, 1983, 79-92. 
A mixture of self-interest and principle as well as genuine concern for humanitarian causes is reflected 
in Twain's many public interviews. These interviews are those reflective few which were prearranged, 
but the many more reveal him as impulsive and responsive. His world tour alone produced over 70 
interviews. Usually trusting and friendly on these occasions, Twain developed nevertheless sore rules 
for accuracy. R.D .J. 


85-1292. Burns, Rex. The Artful Photograph: Mark Twain's Eye, ALR, 15, 1, 1982, 62-73. The 
relationship between photographic replication and art creates the basis of Twain's finest achievements 
in realistic literature. His objective representations of single moments, by selection and composition 
increasingly embraced the universal. Whether his descriptions move from the general scene to a 
component or from the near at hand to the distant, his vital ‘‘expansion of significance" ' constitutes art. 

B.C.G. 


85-1293. Carkeet, David. The Dialects in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, AL, 51, 3, 1979, 315-32. By the 
use of Huck's dialect as the norm and allowing for the inconsistencies arising from interruptions in the 
writing and Twain's imperfect recollections, detailed examination of Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
shows that, as stated in his ‘‘Explanatory,’’ Twain ''had in mind’’ seven distinct dialects: Missouri 
Negro, Southwestern, Ordinary ‘‘Pike County,” and four varieties of Modified ‘‘Pike County.” The 
Southwestern dialect shows features appearing in the works of the Southwestern humorists (¢.g., Joel 
Chandler Harris). ‘‘Pike County” refers to ‘‘a literary representation of the speech of Missouri and 
points North.’’ Huck's speech is Ordinary ‘‘Pike County.’’ Although Twain seriously attempted to 
represent seven distinct dialects, his differentiations are too fine; and more than seven are distinguisha- 
ble. D.H.C. 


85-1294. Carter, Everett. The Meaning of A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 18-40. 
Examination of this novel and external evidence supports reading it as “‘a defense of democracy, 
technology, and progress.” Disaster results from ''the growing corruption of the Round Table'' and 
"the power of an absolute church.’’ Although Twain satirizes Hank's weaknesses, he treats Hank 
sympathetically. Hank's final delirium addresses the human condition, man's personal losses through 
death. DRC. 


85-1295. David, Beverly R. Mark Twain and the Legends for HUCKLEBERRY FINN, ALR. 15, 2, 
1982, 155-65. The legends in question, erroneously attributed to Twain’s editor, actually reflect a more 
complex history. E. W. Kemble states in a letter of May 16, 1884, that he is sending ‘‘illustrations with 
headings” to the author. Twain edited these captions, adding humor, movement, and emotion. 
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Before-and-after examples illustrate that neither editor nor illustrator possessed such mastery of 
language and its faceted meanings: thus the legends are Twain’s. B.C.G. 


85-1296. Fischer, Victor. Huck Finn Reviewed: The Reception of HUCKLEBERRY FINN in the 
United States, 1885-1897, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 1-57. The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, by no means 
as ignored by critics as has been generally held, actually received well over a hundred contemporary 
reviews and comments. The largely negative tone of this controversial reception rests to a considerable 
degree on the book’s banning from the Concord (Mass.) Public Library and the continuance of this 
disapproval in Boston papers. Within six years of its publications in 1885, the Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn was regarded on both sides of the Atlantic as a masterpiece. B.C.G. 


85-1297. Gargano, James W. Mark Twain's Changing Perspectives on the Past, SAQ, 80, 4, 1981, 
454-65. Twain's superimposing the present upon the past provokes throughout his career an increasing 
disdain and renunciation of humankind. The early optimism and humor of Innocents Abroad fades into 
an evolving bitterness in Connecticut Yankee, and at last emerges in Chronicles of Young Satan as a 
hopeless and vilifying condemnation. Twain as a time traveler in Innocents moves with humorous 
immunity through the suspect glories of Europe's past, but as the later Hank Morgan in Connecticut 
Yankee he allows his early cheerfulness to be swallowed up in a gradually pervading and murderous 
gloom. Satan in the late work symbolizes Twain’s final revulsion from the '*damned human race." ' 
R.D J. 


85-1298. Inge, M. Thomas. Ten minutes with Mark Twain: An interview, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 258-62. 
[This interview was published in October of 1897 in the Odessa News. It represents a combination of 
two ''interviews'' (earlier published in Vienna) — one fictional and one authentic. Accuracy is 
problematic in that the texts passed through English, Russian, and German.] B.C.G. 


85-1299. Jones, Daryl. Mark Twain's Symbols of Despair: A Relevant Letter, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 
266-8. Twain's symbol of despair, a disastrous sea voyage, apparently rose from an earlier lighthearted 
experience of becalming. During this experience, he had sung the hymn O Refresh Us. In his later, 
burdened years Twain's recollection of this melody evoked a sense of stark and empty desolation, thus, 
his symbol of a ''lonely ship in a great solitude of sky and water.” B.C.G. 


85-1300. Katona, Anna B. Mark Twain’s Reception in Hungary, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 107-20. The 
American Centennial marked T wain's breakthrough in Hungary, Europe's pioneer in welcoming him. 
He achieved status first as a humorist and then as a writer of children's books. Critics, however, 
consistently ignored or made little of him because of his lack of erudition, his low humor, and his 
limited view. But the multitudes accepted his work quickly, reading it widely from the outset to the 
present. B.C.G. 


85-1301. Kirst, Sean Peter. Greeley and Twain Decline to Dine, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 263-5. [Twain and 
Greeley were separately invited to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Fredonia, New York, paper, 
the Censor. Both men had family obligations and interests in the area, Greeley having met the paper's 
founder, Henry Frisbee, in the 1830s. Neither author was able to attend, and their respective notes 
declining the invitation were found in back issues of the defunct paper.] B.C.G. 


85-1302. Pressman, Richard S. A Connecticut Yankee in Merlin's Cave: The Role of Contradiction in 
Mark Twain’s novel, ALR, 16, 1, 1983, 58-72. Contradiction, long recognized as important in A 
Connecticut. Yankee in King Arthur's Court, is literally essential to the novel. Twain's myth here 
reflects contemporary capitalism's insoluble problem between its authoritarian and democratic 
elements. This conflict, placed in Morgan's personality, represents that of the nation's middle class and 
projects its ideological fantasies of financial success and also fear of financial ruin. The lack of 
resolution of the question gives the novel its power; the open ending suggests that Twain considers the 
contradiction to be impossible to resolve. B.C.G. 


85-1303. Tenney, Thomas A. Mark Twain: A Reference Guide, Sixth Annual Supplement, ALR, 15, 
1, 1982, 1-46. [This publication supplements the author's Mark Twain: A Reference Guide (Boston: G. 
K. Hall, 1977). Arrangement is chronological, 1874-1982; one item is undated. Entries are annotated 
and many are anonymous.] B.C.G. 
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UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Conrad Aiken 


85-1304. Lavery, David L. ‘‘The Delicious Progress’’: Whiteness as an Atavism in Conrad Aiken’s 
SILENT SNOW, SECRET SNOW, PsyR, 70, 2, 1983, 235-9. At the end of the story, Paul submits to 
the inner snowfall that marks his schizophrenic withdrawal. This is a regress, an atavism. He retreats 
backward until all of his experience has been erased into blinding whiteness. Martin Buber in The Ten 
Rungs (Schocken, 1947) says the Zaddik retains the vision of the first light. Paul leaps backward into 
this light. R.R. 


Edward Albee 
See 85-798. 
A.R. Ammons 


85-1305. Reid, Alfred S. The Poetry of A. R. Ammons, SCarR, 12, 1, 1979, 2-9. Rejecting 
impersonality and hollow despair, Ammons typifies the post-modernist sensibility. Whimsical and 
autobiographical, his poetry, like Whitman's, affirms the world's spiritual unity. L.M.D. 


Sherwood Anderson 


85-1306. Baker, William. Sherwood Anderson in Springfield, ALR, 15, 1, 1982, 47-61. Anderson 
arrived in Springfield, Ohio in 1899 to enter Wittenberg Academy, residing at a boardinghouse with 
school teachers, lawyers, writers of advertizing, reporters, magazine illustrators, a professor and a 
pastor. He says nothing of his academic days despite exceptionally good recorded grades. The 
"*quickened mentality'' at the boardinghouse stimulated and augmented his education more than the 
Academy. Moreover, Anderson recognized that the Academy did not fit the self-image of a commoner 
from a poor background that he later perpetuated. B.C.G. 


85-1307. Curry, Sister Martha. Sherwood Anderson and James Joyce, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 236-49. 
Although there is ‘‘no evidence of direct influence’’ of Joyce’s Dubliners on Anderson’s Winesburg, 
Ohio, both volumes of short stories possess a structural unity not present in previous collections. 
Letters and memoirs show that each author intended at the time of composition to gather his stories into 
a unified volume. Both authors de-emphasized plots to present ‘‘true to life'' stories, used the narrative 
technique of sharing the ‘‘moment when an ordinary object or event reveals its inner significance" 
(Joyce’s "'epiphany'' and Anderson’s ''significant ‘moments’’’), and dealt with characters’ inability to 
mature fully (Joyce's ''paralysis'' and Anderson's ‘‘grotesque’’). D.H.C. 


John Barth 


85-1308. Tharpe, Jac. Beauty as Good: A Platonic Imperative in John Barth?, SoQ, 15, 4, 1977, 
335-44. Although Barth claims to have no ethic, six novels — The Floating Opera, The End of the Road, 
The Sot-Weed Factor, Giles Goat-Boy, Lost in the Fun House, Chimera — demonstrate his near 
obsession with ethics. In Giles Goat-Boy the question is not only what is right conduct, but what is 
heroic conduct. The answer in Chimera is that performance under adverse conditions is heroic. Barth, 
however, finds no categorical imperative. The best one can do to avoid despair is to perform, to create 
the beautiful and thereby, perhaps, to realize the good. L.H.M. 


See also 85-1440. 
Donald Barthelme 


85-1309. Robinson, Fred Miller. Nonsense and Sadness in Donald Barthelme and Edward Lear, SAQ, 
80, 2, 1981, 164-76. Both Lear and Barthelme are concerned with the sadness of being trapped in the 
ordinary and the joy of seeking escape into the extraordinary, and nonsense is their means of liberation 
from routine ideas and language. Barthelme's Death of Edward Lear establishes the affinity between 
himself and Lear, where Barthelme through nonsense transforms pain and sadness into the familiar and 
orderly. In his Sadness collection of stories Barthelme expresses ironically, as did Lear, man's attempt 
to escape the mire of the ordinary, shown in a movement from familiar language to new words. R.D.J. 
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L. Frank Baum | i 


85-1310. Downing, David C. Waiting for Godoz: A Post-Nasal Deconstruction of THE WIZARD OF 
OZ, C&L, 33, 2, 1984, 28-30. ''One of the most devasting exposes of institutional religion ever to 
reach the screen,” the 1939 film version of Baum's story nonetheless is not nihilistic, for Glenda, the 
good witch of the North, negates the film's central thesis: that the metaphysical world merely projects 
the physical as a place (Oz) to remedy defects and fulfill desires. [A parody, though not identified as 
one.] J.S.P. 


Saul Bellow 


85-1311. Chavkin, Allan. Suffering and Wilhelm Reich's Theory of Character-Armoring in Saul 
Bellow’s SEIZE THE DAY, EIL, 9, 1, 1982, 133-7. The earliest surviving version of Seize the Day 
helps resolve the critical problem of Wilhelm's masochistic suffering. Although critics have suggested 
an indebtedness to Reich's concept of character-armoring, only in One of Those Days does Bellow 
actually use the term. However, instead of merely Reichian self-destructive masochism, Wilhelm's 
suffering encompasses many types, and he arrives ultimately at a realistic acceptance of the human 
condition and compassion for his fellow sufferers. N.C.M. 


85-1312. Hollahan, Eugene. ''Crisis'' in Bellow's Novels: Some Data and a Conjecture, SNovel, 15, 

3, 1983, 249-64. Bellow uses the term ‘‘crisis’’ to call forth certain perspectives on the characters and 

events in his books. He makes the point that one survives only with the help of the critical intellect. 
L.M.S. 


Wendell Berry 


85-1313. Hicks, Jack. Wendell Berry’s Husband to the World: A PLACE ON EARTH, AL, 51, 2, 
1979, 238-54. Berry expresses his vision of man as husband, committed to marriages to wife, family, 
farm, community, and the natural cycle, in Nathan Coulter, The Memory of Old Jack, and, especially, 
A Place on Earth. Mat Feltner, the mature husband struggling to understand his son's death in A Place 
on Earth, is ''the ideal husband to the world." Lesser men (e.g., ‘‘flawed and failed husbands’’) 
surround him. Work, history, and marriage are the dominant concerns of his life. His realization that 
death is part of the natural cycle comforts him. D.H.C. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


85-1314. Ball, Angela. Emotion in the Poetry of Elizabeth Bishop, P&C, 15, 1, 1983, 45-51. Although 
she wrote only one real love poem, this is not to say that Bishop is not an emotional poet. Not only her 
animal poems (The Fish and The Moose, for example), but also such a childhood poem as In the 
Waiting Room show that understatement can produce a strong emotional effect. P.G.D. 


85-1315. Handa, Carolyn. Elizabeth Bishop and Women's Poetry, SAQ, 82, 3, 1983, 269-81. Bishop 
has not been considered in the mainstream of women's poetry in America, but the problems and issues 
she raises in her poetry are similar to those of other women poets. Two reasons help account for her not 
being judged earlier as representative of women's views: factors in her own personal life, and matters of 
her poetic technique. Bishop has refused to be anthologized among representative wornen poets, and 
her poetic subjects do not reflect typical feminine doctrines. Yet her poems Faustina and Cold Spring 
illustrate her concern for problems central to the work of women poets in this century. R.D.J. 


R.P. Blackmur 


85-1316. Fraser, Russell. R.P. Blackmur at Princeton, SR, 89, 4, 1981, 540-59. [Fraser recapitulates 
Blackmur's early career at Princeton as a dedicated teacher, a much revered scholar and a helpful and 
generous man. | G.R.T. 


Anne Bogart 


85-1317. Mazur, Kathe, and Danny Sandford. Anne Bogart's WOMEN AND MEN: A BIG DANCE, 
DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 77-83. This dance-drama which uses symbols and themes from the 40's 
emphasizes but also tries to break down barriers in human relationships through drama. A.LD. 
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Vance Bourjaily, Sr. 


85-1318. Bourjaily, Vance. My Father's Life, Esquire, 101, 3, 1984, 98-100. Chief of United Feature 
Syndicate in 1936, the elder Bourjaily taught Eleanor Roosevelt how to write readable prose. After 
losing most of his money in publishing ventures following his departure from United in 1937, he bossed 
longshoremen. The language of America, his adopted homeland, ‘‘was both symbol and substance of 
the life he wanted,” and he gave his son the gift of that language. J.S.P. 


Johanna Boyce 


85-1319. Harris, David Alan. Johanna Boyce's WITH LONGINGS TO REALIZE, DramR, 27, 2, 
1983, 86-91. The play is a combination of dance and dialogue, often in taped sequences, with projected 
images. It seems to present the inner longings of one main character exemplified by the spoken 
passages and dance of a varied number of performers. A.I.D. 


Willa Cather 


85-1320. Woodress, James. The Genesis of the Prologue o DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 473-8. Jehan George Vibert's painting ‘‘The Missionary’s Story, which 
Cather called ‘“The Missionary's Return" in an interview with Harold Small for the San Francisco 
Chronicle (1931), inspired Cather's Prologue. She may have seen a reproduction and read Vibert's 
commentary in Century Magazine (1895, 1896). In 1925, while Cather was working on Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, the original was displayed in the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. D.H.C. 


Raymond Chandler 


85-1321. Barzun, Jacques. The Aesthetic of the Criminous, ASch, 53, 2, 1984, 239-41. A great critic, 
Chandler provided the most searching and consecutive thoughts on crime fiction that any practitioner 
has left. He granted the genre literary merit if done in accordance with his principles, but he was 
catholic in appreciation. His fiction and nonfiction are pervaded by admiration for a poor, proud 
remnant of integrity in defiance of corrupt society. Possessed by the gospel of poverty, he failed to 
distinguish between novels and tales. S.G.K. 


John Cheever 


85-1322. Cheever, Susan. My Father's Life, Esquire, 101, 6, 1984, 172-4, 177-9. A spiritual ‘‘man 
who talked easily about good and evil, and the need for a transcendent vision in literature," Cheever 
valued appearances. His daughter feared him, however, especially about asking him for money. When 
she began writing novels, she never asked for help; he, in turn, was pleased when a book of hers 
succeeded. J.S.P. 


Michael Chekhov 


85-1323. Gordon, Mel. Michael Chekhov's Life and Work: a Descriptive Chronology, DramR, 27,3, 
1983, 3-21. Chekhov’s life falls into four parts: (1) acting career, Moscow, 1913-1928, (2) a period of 
wandering in Europe while he established new techniques in acting and staging, 1928-1934, (3) 
teaching in New York and England, 1935-1942, and (4) Hollywood writing, teaching and film acting, 
1943-1955. Here his life is briefly and episodically sketched under prominent, mile-stone dates in his 
life. A.I.D. 


Lincoln Colcord 


85-1324. Mortland, Donald F. Lincoln Colcord: At Sea and at Home, CLQ, 19, 3, 1983, 125-43. 
Because of his past experiences with the sea, Colcord became one of the best chroniclers of American 
sea life. L.M.S. 


Malcolm Cowley 


85-1325. Hazlett, John D. Conversion, Revisionism, and Revision in Malcolm Cowley's EXILE'S 
RETURN, SAQ, 82, 2, 1983, 179-88. Cowley's 1951 revision of his 1934 edition of Exile's Retum 


results in a loss of an essential document of the temporary ascendancy of Marxism in American letters. — 


Cowley’s later political guilt led him to misperceive the real worth of his earlier work. His suppression 
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of his personal move toward Marxism marred the coherence found in the 1934 edition. Where he earlier 
interpreted his own political conversion as a representative act, in his revisions he disclaimed his earlier 
political centrality. His revisions further alter Cowley’s assessment of his contemporaries’ political 
attitudes in the 1920's. R.D.J. 


85-1326. Simpson, Lewis P. Cowley’s Odyssey: Literature and Faith in the Thirties, SR, 89, 4, 1981, 
520-39. (rev.-art. Malcolm Cowley, The Dream of the Golden Mountains: Remembering the 1930s, 
N.Y.: Viking Pr., 1980.) Despite their leftward inclinations, most American writers of the thirties did 
not join the communist party but remained ''near converts’’. They perceived a close relationship 
between art and political radicalism, and envisioned a revolutionary brotherhood between writers and 
workers. Their initial optimism in America gave way to a realization that it must eventually meet the 
same fate as Europe. Their literary by-product was literature of alienation, such as The Great Gatsby, 
The Sound and the Fury and The Sun Also Rises. Cowley considered secular literature as capable of 
affecting historical reality, though his initial confidence in the power of the word vanished. G.R.T. 


Hart Crane 


85-1327. Cowley, Malcolm. Two Views of THE BRIDGE, SR, 89, 2, 1981, 191-205. Some critics 
consider Crane's The Bridge as a mere aggregation of fifteen lyrics, while others perceive in it a unity of 
design and structure. While all the sections of the poem contribute to the main design, some, such as 
"Cape Hatteras,” remain unsatisfactory. The real unity of the poem derives from the poet's vision 
which permeates the poem. G.R.T. 


R.S. Crane 


85-1328. Olson, Elder. R.S. Crane, ASch, 53, 2, 1984, 232-8. [In 1933, Olson took his first course 
from Crane, a great scholar and teacher who changed his life and those of many others.] Crane was a 
man of immense erudition and a constantly active critical intelligence. A leader of the Neo- 
Aristotelians, he shared interests with Mortimer Adler, Richard McKeon, and Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, but he also often disagreed with them. Crane was demanding of himself and others. His 
genius was not as an originator of ideas but as a synthesizer. S.G.K. 


e.e. cummings 


85-1329. Cohen, Milton A. E.E. Cummings’ Sleight-of-hand: Perceptual Ambiguity in His Early 
Poetry, Painting, and Career, HSL, 15, 1, 1983, 33-46. Properly viewed, e.e. cummings's perceptual 
ambiguity emerges as a calculated technique for achieving a larger aesthetic. Coupled with figurative 
abstraction in painting and thematic abstraction in poems, a letter of his explains his theory: (1) 
"'feelable to the eyes,” and (2) ‘‘retarding recognition of solution.’’ Together these encompass his 
artistic career. L.D.G. 


Annie Dillard 


85-1330. Dillard, Annie. Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, 101, 3, 1984, 90-2. Dillard lives in 
Middletown, CT, because she likes the nearby forest, the ambience of a college town, and the 
proximity of Boston, New York, and ocean beaches. J.S.P. 


Thomas Dixon 


85-1331. Kenney, James. The Rhetoric of Racism: Thomas Dixon and THE DAMNED BLACK 
BEAST, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 145-53. As a result of the Spanish-American War, America became 
overnight a solidarity of world power with a burgeoning sense of white supremacy. Dixon’s novels, 
The Leopard’s Spots (1902), The Clansman (1905), and The Sins of the Fathers (1912), illustrate gross 
obverse caricatures of this attitude — blacks are subhuman, Anglo-Saxon and black coexistence is an 
abomination, blacks must be politically and socially separated. The author’s desire to ward off what he 
considers an otherwise inevitable white racial suicide causes him to fan revulsion at miscegenation 
(mulattoes symbolize distilled evil) into a graphic racial conflict wherein the ‘‘black beast’’ is exposed, 
excoriated, and readied for banishment. B.C.G. 
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E.L. Doctorow 


85-1332. Berryman, Charles. RAGTIME in Retrospect, SAQ, 81, 1, 1982, 30-42. Complexity in 
Ragtime involves the enigmatic nature of Doctorow’s narrator, the mixing of history and fiction, and 
the theme of disintegration and renewal. The matunty of the narrator, the little boy, can be inferred 
from his ability at a later date to look back and assemble the pieces of his history. The comedy of the 
novel evolves from the coincidences of fiction and history occurring in the narrator’s mind, and 
reflecting a society moving toward world conflict. Impermanence in life is depicted in the inconclusive 
adventures of characters trapped by their self-illusions cast back upon history's mirror. = R.D-.J. 


Theodore Dreiser 


85-1333. Orlov, Paul A. Plot as Parody: Dreiser's attack on the Alger theme in AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 239-43. Dreiser's novel goes so far as to mirror those plot elements 
found in a typical Alger success myth. The golden opportunity that comes to Clyde ironically marks the 
beginning, not the end, of his major problems and leads to disaster. His own personal and social 
limitations change the nature of his quest, demonstrating the illusion of hope-for-success. B.C.G. 


W.E.B. Du Bois 


85-1334. Rampersad, Arnold. W.E.B. Du Bois as a Man of Literature, AL, 51, 1, 1979, 50-68. Du 
Bois turned to literature because he believed a ‘‘body of great literature and other art'' was necessary for 
acceptance of Afro-America by ''civilized peoples''; recognized the importance of literature as 
propaganda; realized the limitations of social science and historiography; and felt the ‘‘need for action"' 
against racism. Although not always successful stylistically, he anticipated much black literature by 
being first to use free verse; celebrate the ''beauty of human blackness’’ and the theme of Africa; write 
of “‘hatred as the consequence’’ of white destruction; and ''identify and promulgate the doctrine of the 
third world. '' He wrote the first *'truly psychological study of a character in black fiction'' and declared 
the twoness of being an American and a Negro. D.H.C. 


Beth Escott 


85-1335. Milliken, Julia. Escott and Zanarini's ASSOCIATIVE THINKING: THE WAY WE ARE 

AT HOME, DramR, 27, 3, 1983, 97-101. This play is a mixed media production which contrasts 

home, where privacy, under challenge, still prevails, with the outside world, where no privacy exists. 
A.I.D. 


James T. Farrell 


85-1336. Butler, Robert James. Parks, Parties, and Pragmatism: Time and Setting in James T. Farrell’s 
Major Novels, EIL, 10, 2, 1983, 241-54. Farrell unifies the fictive world of his major novels through a 
concept of time as ''organic continuum, centered in human consciousness,’’ and two symbolic 
settings, parks and parties. Farrell's heroic characters may master time and achieve selfhood by 
attaining temporal equilibrium and ‘‘accomplishing pragmatic goals’’; they may experience temporal 
refreshment in his parks and temporal dislocation in his parties. The Studs Lonigan trilogy, the Danny 
O’Neill pentalogy, and the Bernard Carr trilogy constitute a continuum in Farrell’s use of these key 
elements as his heroic figures confront a temporal world with increasing success. N.C.M. 


85-1337. Moore, Stephen. James T. Farrell as Critic: A Lesson in Literature, SAQ, 79, 2, 1980, 
152-57. Farrell’s criticism, far out of the mainstream of academic criticism concerned with textual 
judgment, is centrally involved with the liberation of the self from the restrictive constraints of society. 
He compaigned early against Stalinism and the Communist intellectual who saw literature as an adjunct 
to government. As a critic of culture he sought to identify conditions which inhibit literature. R.D.J. 


Wiliam Faulkner 


85-1338. Adamowski, T.H. ‘Meet Mrs. Bundren’: AS I LAY DYING — Gentility, Tact, and 
Psychoanalysis, UTQ, 49, 3, 1980, 205-27. An examination of Faulkner’s novel aims to demonstrate 
the extent to which a criticism supplemented by psychoanalysis can deal with the novel tactfully and yet 
without gentility. P.H. 
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85-1339. Bradford, M. E. Faulkner’s A COURTSHIP: An Accommodation of Cultures, SAQ, 80, 3, 

1981, 355-9. Faulkner’s Courtship functions as a counterpoint to other tales on Indian-white relation- 
` ships, showing a brotherhood of warriors formed out of a contest between honorable competitors. 
Ikkemotubbe and David Hogganbeck run a distance race in their competition for the hand of an Indian 
maid, only to be mutually refused and mutually bonded in friendship. R.DJ. 


85-1349. Brown, May Cameron. The Language of Chaos: Quentin Compson in THE SOUND AND 
THE FURY, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 544-53. The “blend of chaos and order,” "illusory, obsessive 
imagery,” and Quentin's inability to find and express meaning in his section of Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury reflect the deteriorating Compson world. Quentin's failures result from both his own 
limitations and the limited values provided by his heritage. Caddy, his heritage, and death are ‘‘three 
major aspects of his consciousness." His preoccupation with time determines the language and 
structure of his section. Recurrent memories and images (e.g., water, twilight), rarely used inisolation, 
“create a complex view of the character” and express his troubled mind. D.H.C. 


85-1341. Harley, Marta Powell. Faulkner's Medievalism and SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 1983, 111-14. Though Faulkner was captivated by much of medieval 
literature, it seems that Gawain was a chief source for his work. The influence of that work is pervasive 
in those of Faulkner. A.LD. 


85-1342. Herndon, Jerry A. Faulkner's Nobel Prize Address: A Reading, SAQ, 81, 1, 1982, 94-104. 
The Address offers essentially a definition of man himself. It might be a criticism of the existential 
view, wherein Faulkner sees man's fear derived of man's freedom from the values and conventions of 
the past. For Faulkner, man's freedom must be defined within a context of responsibility. ''Soul'' for 
Faulkner becomes man's power of self-restraint. Faulkner's views on man carry Emersonian reso- 
nances. R.D.J. 


85-1343. Hodgin, Katherine C. Horace Benbow and Bayard Sartoris: Two Romantic Figures in 
Faulkner's FLAGS IN THE DUST, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 647-52. Horace and Bayard suffer from a sense of 
purposelessness and adopt romantic roles. Horace, a Keatsian romantic, desires ‘‘a more meaningful 
existence.’’ Faulkner underscores Horace's ‘‘misconceived notions of romanticism’’ by recreating 
scenes from Ode to a Grecian Urn and Ode to a Nightingale. Bayard, a Byronic hero, bears guilt from 
his brother’s death and seeks ''a heroic world in which he may prove himself.” D.H.C. 


85-1344. Minter, David. Faulkner, Childhood, and the Making of THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
AL, 51, 3, 1979, 376-93. Faulkner wrote The Sound and the Fury following a ‘‘deep personal crisis” 
and Horace Liveright’s rejection of Flags in the Dust. His decision to write for himself enabled him to 
recover materials from his childhood and to be experimental. The Compson brothers ''recall Faulkner's 
own family configuration'' and express his conflicting needs at the time of composition. Caddy, ‘‘the 
sister of his imagination and ‘the daughter of his mind,’’’ develops ‘‘by indirection — in response to 
needs shared by Faulkner and his characters.’’ Faulkner’s technique of repetition developed as he 
clarified first Benjy's, then Quentin's, and finally Jason's experiences. He approached the forbidden 
through the techniques of indirection and incompletion. D.H.C. 


85-1345. Walser, Richard. On Faulkner's Putting Wolfe First, SAQ, 78, 2, 1979, 172-81. Although 
Faulkner changed his listing of outstanding American authors at times over the years, he always placed 
Wolfe first, thus invoking controversy and misunderstanding. Frequently misquoted and misinterpret- 
ed, Faulkner estimated Wolfe as first among writers judged in accordance with the grandeur of their 
failure. His estimate incurred the anger of Hemingway and aroused the critical wrath of the Agrarians. 
R.D.J. 


Arthur Davison Ficke 


85-1346. Roba, William H. Twins in My Cradle: Arthur Davison Ficke, Iowa Poet, BI, 39, 1983, 
48-56. Artistically and emotionally, Ficke observed convention. Although Dreiser admired his best 
work, Sonnets of a Portrait-Painter, Floyd Dell and others found it too ‘‘civilized.’’ In his personal life 
Ficke also stayed within convention and ED carrying on a platonic friendship with Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. A.B. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 


85-1347. Elstein, Rochelle S. Fitzgerald's Josephine Stories: The End of the Romantic Illusion, AL, 
51, 1, 1979, 69-83. The change in Fitzgerald's world view from a romantic vision ( The Great Gatsby) 
to shattered illusion (Tender Is the Night) occurred during the Josephine stories (First Blood, A Nice 
Quiet Place, A Woman with a Past, A Snobbish Story, Emotional Bankruptcy). Josephine rebels 
against her parents' attitudes, but accepts her mother's romantic ideals. She experiences no enduring 
friendship, rejects ‘‘societal expectations,’’ suffers from a lack of introspection, and ends in psycholog- 
ical collapse. Disillusioned with romance, she has no direction. Fitzgerald wrote the Josephine stories 
during unsettled times (the market crash, Zelda's first breakdown). D.H.C. 


85-1348. Ferguson, Robert A. The Grotesque in the Novels of F. Scott Fitzgerald, SAQ, 78, 4, 1979, 
460-77. Fitzgerald's use of the grotesque in his novels becomes a means of tracing his artistic 
development in the early 1920's. His flawed use of the grotesque in the Humbird scenes of This Side of 
Paradise contrasts with his more mature use in later works. His presentation of Hull in Beautiful and 
Damned measures this gathering adeptness in the use of the grotesque. His most powerful and 
successful use occurs in The Great Gatsby, achieved by his maturing use of restraint and evccation. 
R.D.J. 


85-1349. Roulston, Robert. Dick Diver’s Plunge into the Roman Void: The Setting of TENDER IS 
THE NIGHT, SAQ, 77, 1, 1978, 85-97. The five chapters set in Rome provide Fitzgerald a means to 
delve into Dick Diver’s character and to suggest his thematic concern for the decay of Western 
civilization. Diver’s immorality, given wide depiction in the Roman chapters, symbolically represents 
his fall from earlier idealism to hastening corruption, suggestive of blasphemy, incest, and moral 
depravity. In these chapters the major narrative lines converge, gathering other characters in a setting 
indicative of macrocosmic decay. R.D.J. 


85-1350. Roulston, Robert. Whistling ‘‘Dixie’’ in Encino: THE LAST TYCOON and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s Two Souths, SAQ, 79, 4, 1980, 355-63. In The Last Tycoon Fitzgerald, from evidence in 
his first chapter, suggests that Hollywood is to emerge in the novel as a reincarnation of the South, again 
reflecting Fitzgerald’s ambivalent attitude to the South as a place of romance and as representative of 
failure and sloth. This last novel offers both a darker and a brighter view of the South than earlier works 
show. Perhaps Fitzgerald intended a conclusion to thts work that revealed his protagonist as a heroic 
legend left to sustain unheroic times. R.D.J. 


See also 85-1469. 


Robert Frost 


85-1351. Angyal, Andrew J. Literary Politics and the Shaping of the Frost Poetic Canon, SCarR, 12, 2, 
1980, 47-55. Three early, uncollected poems challenge Frost’s conservative image. Attacking indus- 
trialism’s threat to the human spirit, they anticipate and partially explain the mature poet's pastoralism 
and individualism. L.M.D. 


85-1352. Finger, Larry L. Frost’s THE ROAD NOT TAKEN: A 1925 Letter Come to Light, AL, 50, 3, 
1978, 478-9. In a letter to Christine Yates, a high school student, Frost implies the sigh in the last stanza 
of The Road Not Taken ''is one of satisfaction.'' [The letter is printed.] D.H.C. 


85-1353. Franklin, Rosemary F. Literary Model for Frost's Suicide Attempt in the Dismal Swamp, 
AL, 50, 4, 1979, 645-6. The probable model for Frost's journey to the Dismal Swamp in Virginia, an 
event recreated by Lawrance Thompson in Robert Frost: The Early Years (New York, 1966), is Poe's 
The Lake: To-- (1827) or Thomas Moore's A Ballad: The Lake of the Dismal Swamp (1803), the source 
of Poe's poem. D.H.C. 


85-1354. Liebman, Sheldon W. Robert Frost: On the Dialectics of Poetry, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 264-78. 
Although Frost never published his poetic theory, examination of his oral and written works reveals his 
thoughts about ‘‘the origin, nature, and function of poetry.” The poem begins in confusion (apart from 
order and reality) and moves to clarity. The poet is ''finder'' and ''maker."' His ‘‘auditory imagina- 
tion” enables him to descend to a ''preverbal'' level of consciousness, but the resultant ‘‘primitive 
speech must be transformed” because ''a poem should say something.’’ Form means both ‘‘the shape 
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of the poem’’ and ''the mood of the poet.’’ ‘Renewal of words”’ is ''the most important characteristic 
of poetry.” The reader must experience the ‘‘making’’ of the poem to understand it. D.H.C. 


85-1355. Parini, Jay. Emerson and Frost: The Present Act of Vision, SR, 89, 2, 1981, 206-27. 
Modernism was not a reversal but an extension or a modification of romanticism. Modern poets such as 
Yeats, Stevens or even Eliot invariably reveal romantic tendencies. Frost's verse reveals Emerson's 
influence. His fundamental notions about the nature and significance of poetry derive from romanti- 
cism. G.R.T. 


85-1356. Perry, John Oliver. The Dialogue of Voices in Robert Frost's Poems, SAQ, 81, 2, 1982, 
214-29. A tension in Frost's poems of two voices often gets too easily resolved, resulting in a dismissal 
or compromising of the most profound and unsettling insights. In this dialogue between a witty, 
humane speaker and the other who intrudes the disturbing complexities in Frost's works, the simpler 
Yankee wisdom of the first voice undercuts the darker poetic vision. Five types of this dialogue occur: 
those in which two separate characters speak; unreliable dramatic monologues; those arising from 
Frost's irony; those whose complexity arises through allegory and symbol; and those where the poet's 
own voice creates a literary tone. R.D.J. 


85-1357. Scheele, Roy. Source and Resource: A Stylistic Note on Frost's SPRING POOLS, PLL, 15, 
3, 1979, 316-19. In the opening stanza the phrase ''chill and shiver’’ echoes Tennyson's ''dusk and 
shiver” in The Lady of Shalott, l1. 10-11. But Frost transforms his model, adding depth to the 
emphemerality of his image by allowing the referent to remain ambiguously either ''flowers'' or the 
pools themselves. N.C.M. 


85-1358. Sharp, Ronald A. Robert Frost at Midnight, PLL, 15, 3, 1979, 311-16. In An Old Man's 
Winter Night Frost responds to Coleridge's Frost at Midnight and writes about himself at midnight. 
Frost mirrors details and context but reverses them, creating a universe that lacks the organic vitality 
that for Coleridge gives meaning to personal identity and relationships and reinforces the promise of a 
bright future. The comparison deepens the feeling of loss and loneliness in Frost's poem. N.C.M. 


Herb Gardner 


85-1359. Scorza, Thomas J. On the Moral Character of the American Regime: A THOUSAND 
CLOWNS Revisited, SAQ, 77, 2, 1978, 225-41. Gardner's play defends the values of bourgeois 
liberal democratic life, dramatized in the protagonist Murray Burns's resolution of his inner conflict. 
Murray confronts the inner tension between his radical autonomism and his desire for familial stability. 
His brother Arnold defends those bourgeois values which assure a moderated privacy centering upon 
the family. | R.D.J. 


Ellen Glasgow 


85-1360. Athas, Daphne. ''The Beauty'' in THE SHELTERED LIFE — A Moral Concept, SAQ, 80, 
2, 1981, 206-21. In The Sheltered Life Glasgow centers her attention on the false idealism of beauty, 
personified by Eva Birdsong, a moral conception appearing in some serious modern writing by such 
authors as Tennessee Williams and Kurt Vonnegut Jr. Glasgow attempts some conscious distinctions 
between male and female beauty, as well as between male and female attitudes toward beauty. R.D.J. 


85-1361. Holman, C. Hugh. BARREN GROUND and the Shape of History, SAQ, 77, 2, 1978, 
137-45. In Barren Ground the historical dimension of the work shapes the fictional structure and makes 
possible the central story of a displacement of an aristocratic past by a rising middle class. In this novel, 
which sees history as process, Glasgow's characters embody forces in human history. Her heroine 
becomes a representative of social class interplay in southern history. R.D.J. 


Louise Glück 


85-1362. Helle, Anita. Influences: Louise Glück's THE GARDEN, P&C, 14, 2, 1983, 26-7. Glück's 
The Garden is a strong poem which uses the male literary tradition only in order to transform it into the 
service of woman's sensibility. P.G.D. 
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Harlan Hatcher 


85-1363. Lupold, Harry Forest. A Sense of Drama: The Writing of Harlan Hatcher, OQ, 27, 2, 1984, 
48-51. A former English professor and university president, Hatcher possesses an understanding of 
literature that adds to his writing of history; he began, however, writing of modern drama and fiction. 
Much of his work concerns the Western Reserve, Ohio, and the area around it. J.S.P. 


James Hearst 


85-1364. Ward, Robert J. Farming the Land and Writing Poetry: An Interview with James Hearst, 
P&C, 15, 1, 1983, 52-7. [This interview with the Iowa poet Hearst (1900-1983) centers on his life as a 
fuli time farmer and how his two occupations mix with each other. Other farmer poets are discussed, as 
well as Hearst's change over the years from a mostly romantic to a more ironic view of life.] P.G.D. 


Joseph Heller 


85-1365. Hartshorne, Thomas L. From CATCH-22 to SLAUGHTERHOUSE V: The Decline of 
Political Mode, SAQ, 78, 1, 1979, 17-33. Conclusions offered in Heller's Catch-22 and Vonnegut's 
Slaughterhouse V reflect the political culture of the 1960's. A comparison between these worxs further 
clarifies a shift in thought and belief during this period. Catch-22 seems almost a handbook for the 
protest movement of the early 60's; Vonnegut's concerns, however, are essentially religious rather than 
political. Where Heller proposes that effective resistance by man may be possible, Vonnegut exempli- 
fies the decay of reformist hopes. R.D.J. 


85-1366. Seltzer, Leon F. Milo’s ‘‘Culpable Innocence’’: Absurdity as Moral Insanity in CATCH-22, 
PLL, 15, 3, 1979, 290-310. In spite of his unorthodox methods, Heller satirizes the capitalistic system 
from the relatively orthodox perspective of ''universally accepted ethical norms.” Morally insane, 
Milo Minderbinder epitomizes the anything-for-cash ethic and exemplifies culturally endorsed mone- 
tary drives. His immoral logic of ''protective rationalizations’’ underscores Catch-22, the national 
creed that the ends justify means when you can get away with it. N.C.M. 


See also 85-1373. 


Ernest Hemingway 


85-1367. Bennett, Warren. The Manuscript and the Dialogue of A CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED 
PLACE, AL, 50, 4, 1979, 613-24. Examination of a previously undiscovered pencil ms of this short 
story (Ms 337, Hemingway Collection, John F. Kennedy Library, Waltham, Mass.) shows the story 
was written in ‘‘one rapid session’’ and the illogical dialogue sequence may be the result of two 
mistakes, one by a typist or typesetter and one by Hemingway. Hemingway did not originally 
distinguish between the two main characters. *'He's drunk now'' is the young waiter's line; the old 
waitet's line is “‘He’s drunk every night.'' Scribner's incorrectly assigned the lines about the niece's 
cutting down the old man. The line about sexual relations is the old waiter's. [Bennett reviews the 
criticism and describes the ms. Page 4 is reproduced.] D.H.C. 


85-1368. Griffin, Peter M. A Substantive Error in the Text of Ernest Hemingway's SUMMER 
PEOPLE, AL, 50, 3, 1978, 471-3. The editor of Summer People in The Nick Adams Stories, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons and by Bantam Books (New York, 1972; and New York, 1973), substituted 
slut for Stut and omitted lines from the ms ‘‘which, if included, would have made his choice absurd.” 
An unpublished fragment in the form of a letter to Hadley shows Stut, like Butstein, is another 
nickname for Kate. D.H.C. 


85-1369. Thorne, Creath S. The Shape of Equivocation in Ernest Hemingway's FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 520-35. This novel ‘‘yearns after the tragic world depicted'' in The 
Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms, but tums to an ‘‘equivocal position'' at crucial moments, and 
fails as narrative tragedy. Unlike the earlier works, it is dense in texture and abandons Hemingway's 
aesthetic doctrine of omitting crucial parts to strengthen the story. Parallel actions and flashbacks 
‘‘complicate the plot.'' Time, ''strictly linear’’ in the earlier works, is a ''container for actions.'' The 
sexual act, once a moment against an indifferent world, now mystically annihilates ‘‘nawhere.”’ 
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Internal dialogues are no longer systematic. Alternative explanations relax tension. The internal 


support of the narrative collapses. '"  D.HLC. 


Michael Herr 


85-1370. Taylor, Gordon O. American Personal Narrative of the War in Vietnam, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 
294-308. [Using Michael Herr's Dispatches (1977) to stand for all personal narratives of the American 
experience with Vietnam, which are alike in their ''mixtures of documentary with imaginative 
purpose’’ and their tendency toward ‘*inward questing for personal clarification," Taylor explores the 
* American literary response,” calls Graham Greene's The Quiet American (American publication, 
1956) into question as a point of reference for that response, and concludes that Greene's work, 
although classic, ''is increasingly removed from the American writing in the background of which it 
continues to appear.’’] D.H.C. 


Fred Hoyle 


85-1371. Donovan, Robert Alan. The Future According to Hoyle: A Footnote on the Two Cultures, 
SAQ, 81, 2, 1982, 178-87. Hoyle's science fiction, typically illustrated in his novel Black Cloud, 
dramatizes a cleavage between scientific and humanistic assumptions, where stupid bureaucrats, not 
the extraterrestrial invaders, betray the ideal of humanity. Assuming the only noteworthy human 
function to be thought, Hoyle's scientist-protagonists choose to side with the super-intelligent invad- 
ers, abandoning the responsibilities and roles of political and military power. However, Hoyle's 
"*perversity'" lies in his prospect of a future without those humanistic qualities which yield to life a 
meaningful quality. R.D.J. 


John Jesurun 


85-1372. Fried, Ronald K. John Jesurun's CHANG IN A VOID MOON, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 73-7. 
The production, in episodes of approximately thirty minutes' duration, now contains twenty episodes, 
presented in sections on successive nightly performances. The author uses film techniques to present 
this continuing episodic play. A.ID. 


James Jones 


85-1373. Mills, John. Of Dukes and Schmucks, QQ, 86, 4, 1979/80, 646-52. (rev.-art.: James Jones, 
Whistle, Toronto: Delacorte Press, 1978; Joseph Heller, Good As Gold, New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1979; John Updike, The Coup, New York: Knopf, 1978.) James Jones's army novel, Whistle, is 
"fascinating and readable.” It forms the third part of a trilogy which develops Jones's biting view of 
military life — a life whose insanity is topped only by that of the civilian. By comparison, Heller's 
Good As Gold seems too clichéd, as it explores the absurdity of government bureaucrats. Jones's 
novels also stand superior to Updike’s The Coup; although Updike has a poetic style, he lacks the 
unique vision of Jones. S.I.C. 


Alfred Kazin 


85-1374. Eakin, Paul John. Alfred Kazin’s Bridge to America, SAQ, 77, 1, 1978, 39-53. Kazin’s 
sense of America is found in his two autobiographical works, but is first shadowed in On Native 
Grounds. His early attempt in it ‘‘to recover America as an idea’’ looks ahead to his later accounts of 
personal history in A Walker in the City and Starting Out in the Thirties. In Walker, Kazin affirms his 
place in American life, identifying with Whitman in a quest toward self. Starting Out reveals Kazin’s 
shift in his view of history, where earlier revolutionary aims are now seen in a diminishing perspective. 
His earlier spirit of hope found in these volumes is absent in his recent Bright Book. R.D.J. 


Jerzy Kosinski 


85-1375. Hanson, John H. The Child Archetype and Modern Primitivism: Kosinski’s THE PAINTED 
BIRD, HSL, 14, 3, 1982, 85-95. Embodying the crisis of cultural disenfranchisement — identity and 
symbol — in The Painted Bird, Jerzy Kosinski psychologically juggles both fascist/communist terror 
and fairy tale/myth. Since the 18th-century, the child archetype symbolized inner and outer estranged 
worlds. Utilizing this motif as guide to lost nocturnal horrors, Kosinski reveals adult dilemma in 
totalitarian orders: not childhood but arrested development. L.D.G. 
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Robert Lowell 


85-1376. Cooper, Philip. Lowell's Motion: NOTEBOOK and After, SCarR, 12, 2, 1980, 18-30. 
Oscillation between closed and open forms, public and private worlds, gives the Lowell canon 
variation and balance. This ‘‘principle of alternation’’ also provides the best poems with ''great 
complexity and dense coherence. '' L.M.D. 


85-1377. Hudgins, Andrew. ''How Will the Heart Endure?” Robert Lowell on Jonathan Edwards, 
SAQ, 80, 4, 1981, 429-40. Four poems on Jonathan Edwards which Lowell wrote in three major stages 
of his writing career illustrate different approaches to this same topic and demonstrate changes in his 
poetic stance and his view of his material and the world. Lowell’s use of point of view changes from 
poem to poem. Edwards is the speaker in the early dramatic pair of poems Mr. Edwards and the Spider 
and After Surprising Conversions. They suggest Lowell's own compassion for Edwards, who is bound 
by his culture, and they may reflect Lowell's self-doubts about his own religious stance. In two later 
poems, Lowell reveals mixed emotions towards Edwards and depicts original sin as running through 
the whole of life. R.D.J. 


Matthew Maguire 


85-1378. Theissen, Bennett. Creation’s THE AMERICAN MYSTERIES, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 83-6. 
Written and directed by Matthew Maguire and presented by Creation, an acting group, the play uses the 
trappings of a detective story to highlight violence and extremely emotional happenings in the United 
States. A.I.D. 


Norman Mailer 
See 85-1440. 


H.L. Mencken 


85-1379. Amrhine, Kenneth W. Henry L. Mencken and *''the Polytechnic", Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 
13-17. Mencken attended the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, where he was an avid learner, with 
multiple interests. His graduation at age 15 ended his formal schooling. Mencken's valedictory speech 
dealt with electricity and machinery. M.E.B. 


85-1380. Bready, James. Mencken's Baltimore: A Visitor's Guide, Menckeniana, 75, 198), 11-13. 
The places in Baltimore that Mencken lived in, visited, and wrote about are identified as those 
demolished, those existing but much changed, and those that remain intact. M.E.B. 


85-1381. Cooke, Alistair. ''A Happy and Obstreperous Birthday", Menckeniana, 77, 1981, 2-11. 
[Transcript of the Mencken Centennial Banquet program. Cooke's remarks are on pp. 5-11.] Men- 
cken's humor resembled Twain's. Mencken's journalistic skill and incorruptible character are his 
legacy. M.E.B. 


85-1382. Dolmetsch, Carl. “HLM” and ''GJN'': the Editorial Partnership Re-examined, 
Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 29-39. During their years as co-editors of the Smart Set, Mencken and Nathan 
encouraged many beginning writers and arranged for American publication of European writers. 
Mencken's friend and publisher, Knopf, gave Mencken the dominant editorial role at the inception of 
the American Mercury, leading Nathan to withdraw as editor. Nathan's Intimate Notebooks and the 
Mencken papers opened in 1971 reveal that they did not completely dissolve their relationship. M.E.B. 


85-1383. Fecher, Charles A. Mencken and Goethe, Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 43-7. Mencken, who 
usually praised all things German, showed little interest in Goethe because Mencken lacked reverence 
and feeling for poetry. M.E.B. 


85-1384. Fitzpatrick, Vincent, and Frederick N. Rasmussen. American Letters' Unsettied Debt: 
Mencken and Printing, Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 21-9. Mencken's sustained interest in printing started 
in childhood. He strove to make the graphics and typography of his newspaper and magazine layouts 
equal the quality of the writing. M.E.B. 
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85-1385. Fitzpatrick, Vincent and Frederick N. Rasmussen. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 
76, 1980, 15-6. [This bibliographyy is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana.] 
M.E.B. 


85-1386. Fitzpatrick, Vincent, and Frederick N. Rasmussen. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 
77, 1981, 11-6. [This bibliography is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana.] 
M.E.B. 


85-1387. Harriss, R. P. Scotus/Germanicus: Gerald W. Johnson and H.L. Mencken, Menckeniana, 
75, 1980, 4-11. Mencken and Johnson, friends despite their many contrasts, worked together on the 
Baltimore Evening Sun in the 1920's and 30's. Johnson left the newspaper business to write articles and 
books and do television commentary because he disliked the reactionary trend of the Sun under 
Mencken's editorship in the late 1930's. M.E.B. 


85-1388. Hobson, Fred. Mencken’s ''Poet Born'': John McClure of Oklahoma, Menckeniana, 75, 
1980, 40-3. Mencken championed McClure and failed to recognize the Nashville Fugitives, especially 
Tate and Ransom, because he was a poor judge of poetry. McClure himself abandoned poetry for 
journalism, where he was successful and influential. M.E.B. 


85-1389. Landon, Alfred M. HLM and AML: the 1936 Campaign, Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 47-9. 
Mencken supported Landon’s presidential candidacy because he shared Landon’s fear of New Deal 
changes that would increase inflation and federal bureaucracy. M.E.B. 


85-1390. Nardini, Robert F. H. L. Mencken’s VENTURES INTO VERSE, SAQ, 80, 2, 1981, 
195-205. His one collection of verse Ventures into Verse cost Mencken later anguish and much effort to 
suppress copies. This poetry of his teen years was influenced by both the romantic tradition of the 
Victorian Age and the burlesque-house tradition. R.D.J. 


85-1391. Owens, Gwinn. Mencken and the Jews, Revisited, Menckeniana, 74, 1980, 6-10. Men- 
cken’s apparent dislike of Jews originated in the prejudical social climate of his youth. Mencken 
regularly attacked religion, communism, and the movie industry, all of which had prominent Jewish 
leaders. When Mencken became disillusioned with Hitler, he advocated that resettlement opportunities 
for Jewish refugees replace rhetoric. Mencken did not consider himself anti-Semitic, and advocated 
universal human liberty. M.E.B. 


85-1392. Rasmussen, Frederick N., and Vincent Fitzpatrick. Years of Respect: the H.L. Mencken - 
Hamilton Owens Correspondence, Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 58-65. Letters, donated to the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, reveal Mencken's journalistic concerns and personal activities. M.E.B. 


85-1393. Sandler, Gilbert. The Mount Washington Days of H.L. Mencken, Menckeniana, 74, 1980, 
1-6. In Happy Days Mencken wrote about spending summers, 1890-1899, in rural Mt. Washington, 
just outside Baltimore, where he enjoyed baseball, hiking, and fishing. M.E.B. 


85-1394. Scheideman, J. W. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 74, 1980, 12-16. [This bibliog- 
raphy is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana.] M.E.B. 


85-1395. Welshko, Thomas G. Stirring up the Animals, Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 51-8. Mencken, a 
wealthy conservative, had no interest in or feeling for the masses. He advocated government by 
aristocracy, abhorred democracy, and yet wanted free speech. Mencken attacked many American 
politicians, especially Bryan. M.E.B. 


85-1396. Westlake, Neda W. ''Larval Stage of a Bookworm’’, Menckeniana, 75, 1980, 17-21. Many 
of the books mentioned in the chapter ''Larval Stage of a Bookworm"' in Mencken's Happy Days still 
exist. M.E.B. 


Toni Morrison 


85-1397. Wegs, Joyce M. Toni Morrison's SONG OF SOLOMON: A Blues Song, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 
211-23. Morrison emulates the blues singer, encouraging blacks to explore forgotten values of familial, 
communal, and brotherly love and to evaluate traditional roles of man as flier and woman as singer. The 
novel chronicles the Dead family, divided between unconcerned, uncontrolled men and possessive 
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women, until Aunt Pilate and her pupil Milkman regain their lost heritage and unite flying and singing. 
The Dead family becomes alive when Milkman leams to love and act on love, to fly and sing. N.C.M. 


Viadimir Nabokov 


85-1398. Mills, John. Games of Hide and Seek, QQ, 86, 1, 1979, 120-6. (rev.-art., Andrei Bely, 
Petersburg, Trans. Robert A. Maguire and John E. Malmstad, Bloomington: Univ. of Indiana Pr.; 
Toronto: Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 1978; G. M. Hyde, ed. Vladimir Nabokov: America’s Russian 
Novelist, London: Marion Boyars; Toronto: Burns & MacEachern, 1977.) Bely's Petersburg falls into 
the gnostic tradition of the Russian symbolist movement, with simple plot and characters. The verbal 
play and tonal effect critical to Symbolist language are diluted in this translation. G. M. Hyde is 
sensitive to the writer's debt to the classical Russian tradition and his use of modernist devices, 
especially skaz. Hyde makes good use of his critical approach, neatly combining ‘‘defamiliarization’’ 
and a vitalist theory of laughter. C.M.Y. 


Frank Norris 


85-1399, Leitz, Robert C., III. The MORAN Controversy: Norris's Defense of His ‘*Nautical 
Absurdities", ALR, 15, 1, 1982, 119-24. Norris's first novel Moran of the Lady Letty, not serious 
writing and admittedly ‘‘hardly more than a sketch,” largely deserved Rose-Soley's criticism with its 
litany of ''nautical absurdities’’. The former's rejoinder matches his critic in tone and method in an 
essay unique in the Norris canon. [The entire text of this reply is presented.] B.C.G. 


85-1400. Toher, Martha Dimes. ''The Music of the Spheres:’’ The Diapason in Frank Norris's Works, 
ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 166-81. Throughout Norris's works the diapason represents vitality, experience, 
and the knowledge and energy acquired through contemplation of life. The degree of response of his 
various characters to this concept and their understanding of it constitute most of each of his novels. In 
McTeague, a character is unsuited to his environment; in The Octopus, a protagonist must emerge from 
isolation; and in Vandover and the Brute, Vandover must achieve natural and social experience before 
he can excel in his art. B.C.G. 


Flannery O'Connor 


85-1401. McDonald, Russ. Comedy and Flannery O'Connor, SAQ, 81, 2, 1982, 188-201. O'Con- 
nor's stories are comic in both a formal and an ideological sense. Her narrative methods, patterns of 
actions, character types and themes are found in most comic literature. Some of O'Connor's comic 
types include the impostor, innocent, and vice figures. Her lunatics and ruffians serve as her spokesmen 
and prompt their victim's redemption. Her fallible characters are saved by God's intervention, 
producing spiritual transformations. R.D J. 


Robert Pirsig 


85-1402. Bump, Jerome. Creativity, Rationality, and Metaphor in Robert Pirsig's ZEN AND THE 
ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE, SAQ, 82, 4, 1983, 370-80. Pirsig's Zen articulates 
man's need to redefine rationality and to discover more creative ways of thinking about himself and his 
relationships. Pirsig employs motorcycle maintenance as a metaphor for all kinds of problem-solving 
situations. Metaphoric thought becomes a crucial means of perceiving rationality and of exploring 
creativity. Aspects of the Platonic dialogue Phaedrus become relevant in suggesting Pirsig's own 
search for human creativity through love. R.D J. 


Sylvia Plath 


85-1403. Gilbert, Sandra M. Sylvia Plath's Visions and Revisions, P&C, 14, 2, 1983, 12-15. Plath 
should pose no problems for feminist poets. What matters is not her suicide but her aesthetic power, 
which intoxicates the reader. She challenges poets to be as intense as she was and to revise as she did. 

P.G.D. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


85-1404. Walsh, Thomas F. Xochitl: Katherine Anne Porter's Changing Goddess, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 
183-93. Porter transformed Xochitl, whose attributes she derived from Mayahuel, from ''goddess of 
life” in The Children of Xochitl to ‘‘goddess of death’’ in Hacienda. She ‘‘recorded her unqualified 
hope in a happy primitive world’ in the sketch and then reshaped the legend depicted in José 
Obregón's The Discovery of Pulque to express her disillusionment in the story. D.H.C. 
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Ezra Pound 


85-1405. Kimpel, Ben D., and T. C. Duncan Eaves. Ezra Pound's Anti-Semitism, SAQ, 81, 1, 1982, 
56-69. The question of Pound's anti-Semitism is important only as regards his Cantos. Pound was more 
careless about his wording in private letters and speeches than in works meant for publication. His 
wartime speeches for Rome radio approach the anti-Semitism of his private letters. References to Jews 
in the Cantos are connected with the themes of usury and paganism. His prejudice may have resulted 
from Pound's wish for a society made just by elimination of greed. R.D J. 


85-1406. Kimpel, Ben D., and T. C. Duncan Eaves,. Pound's ‘‘Ideogrammic Method’’ as Illustrated 
in Canto XCIX, AL, 51, 2, 1979, 205-37. In Canto XCIX, Pound used his ''ideogrammic method, "' 
derived from Ernest Fenollosa, by juxtaposing passages from The Sacred Edict of K'ang Hsi ''to create 
a picture of the Confucian ideal of Chinese society," ''treating the characters as ideograms and 
analyzing them in accordance with what Pound believed to be their elements,"" and juxtaposing 
passages from The Sacred Edict '' with references to other sources and other civilizations.” [The article 
is a detailed examination of Pound's method in Canto XCIX.] D.H.C. 


85-1407. Murray, David. Ezra Pound, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 16-27. Pound's ideogrammatic technique 
of juxtaposition is concrete and flexible, but his neo-Platonic concern with pre-existent harmonies has 
been questioned by recent admirers. J.H.A. 


Thomas Pynchon 


85-1408. Balbert, Peter. Review-Essay: A Panoply of Metaphor: Exuberances of Style in Pynchon and 
Updike, SNovel, 15, 3, 1983, 265-76. (rev.-art.) Updike uses simile while Pynchon uses synecdoche. 
Thomas Schaub's Pynchon: The Voice of Ambiguity (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Pr., 1981) discusses 
patterns of reader response. David Cowart's Thomas Pynchon: The Art of Allusion (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois Univ. Pr., c. 1980) is a revisionist reading seeing celebration of life in the writer. 
William M. Plater's The Grim Phoenix: Reconstructing Thomas Pynchon (Bloomington: Univ. of 
Indiana Pr., 1978) discusses technology in Pynchon while Critical Essays on Thomas Pynchon edited 
by Richard Pearce (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1981) collects a variety of high-quality essays including an 
annotated bibliography of criticism. George W. Hunt, S.J. looks at religious matters in John Updike 
and the Three Great Secret Things: Sex, Religion and Art (Grand Rapids: William Erdmens, 1980). 
John Updike: A Collection of Critical Essays (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1979) edited by David 
Thorburn and Howard Eiland, contains primarily previously published material. L.M.S. 


85-1409. Fowler, Douglas. Pynchon's Magic World, SAQ, 79, 1, 1980, 51-60. Pynchon goes to 
science fiction for his vocabulary, metaphysics, and costumes for the magic world he creates in such 
works as Gravity's Rainbow. The narrative energy of his novels arises from the clash of our own 
logical, real world and Pynchon's nightmare Other Kingdom that now threatens it. The terrors of 
childhood, fairy tales and spies are the narrative shorthand he employs to create the atmosphere of this 
fictional world, a perspective reflective of German Expressionism and responsive to the poetry of 
Rilke. R.D.J, 


Ishmael Reed 


85-1410. Gates, Henry Louis, Jr. Ishmael Reed: SHROVETIDE INOLD NEW ORLEANS: ESSAYS 
AND ARTICLES, SatR, 5, 11, 1978, 28-9. (rev.-art. Reed, Ishmael. Shrovetide in Old New Orleans: 
Essays and Articles. Doubleday.) Along with other black writers, Reed has changed our concepts of 
black fiction by breaking away from strict verisimilitude and simple conflicts between white wicked- 
ness and black righteousness. In this book he discusses how Vodoun has become the ideological basis 
of his fiction. V.L. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 


85-1411. Beck, Evelyn Torton. The Many Faces of Eve: Women, Yiddish, and Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
SAJL, 1, 1981, 112-23. Singer treats his women characters as stereotypes in a ‘‘class’’. They are 
subordinate to men, who are presented in terms of psychological complexity. These distinctions 
parallel those made by the traditional Jewish community between Yiddish and Hebrew. Singer betrays 
this attitude toward women by creating a “‘male-centered’’ world in which female characters who 
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attempt to stray from their prescribed roles bring misfortune on themselves and others. The * ‘natural 
perversity” of women, for Singer, lies in female sexuality, which ''poses a constant threat to men.” In 
this world female characters become types, such as *'witch'' (Cunegunde, Hodle), ''shrew'' (Elka), 
and ''willing victim'' (A Quotation from Klopstock and The Dance), that serve to perpetuate sexist 
assumptions in Singer's readers. D.M.G. 


85-1412. Bilik, Dorothy. Singer’s Diasporan Novel: ENEMIES, A LOVE STORY, SAJL, 1, 1981, 
90-100. Although Singer recognizes the benefits of the freedom Jews find in America, his characters 
who cling to and affirm a Jewish past are authorially rewarded. The fates of the characters in Enemies 
can be seen as dependent upon their attitudes toward the Jewish experience in their pasts, their bility to 
assimilate that experience into the present, and the author's cyclical view of history. Yadwiga's 
success, according to these standards, is rewarded with a child; Masha is punished for unfaithfulness; 
Tamar is most successful and represents the moral center of the novel; Herman's *‘modern paralysis’’ 
and hedonism are punished by his equivocal ''escape"' at the end. D.M.G. 


85-1413. Buchen, Irving H. The Devil and I.B. Singer, SAIL, 1, 1981, 24-31. Singer's themes reflect 
a moral impulse: to choose the consequences of the Garden of Eden. His works can therefore be 
surveyed by tracing the temptations of Satan and the consequences of these temptations. Satan tempts 
Singer's characters with the illusions of self-sufficiency and extremist positions, the superiority of 
secular knowledge, the anticipation of the messianic coming, and the blurring of distinctions between 
men and women. D.M.G. 


85-1414. Collar, Mary L. In His Father's House: Singer, Folklore, and the Meaning of Time, SAJL, 1, 
1981, 37-51. Because both epistemology and history fail to illuminate the half truths which identify the 
fully human, Singer relies on folklore in much of his art. His relationship to folklore plays a central role 
in his ''exploration of the meaning of time.’’ In The Family Moskat ''the temporal represents 
limitations.’ Singer's own views on time and on a metaphysical force help explain this view. In 
Gimpel the Fool and Taibele and Her Demon, however, folklore allows the author to transcend the 
temporal and ''close the gap between the word and the ineffable.'' D.M.G. 


85-1415. Fiedler, Leslie. Isaac Bashevis Singer; or, The American-ness of the American Jewish 
Writer, SAJL, 1, 1981, 124-31. Singer is not, like Bellow, Malamud, or Roth, a Jewish American 
writer, but rather an American Jewish writer whose ''American-ness Degree Zero'' is equal and 
opposite to the ‘‘Jewishness Degree Zero'' of novelists like Nathaniel West and J.D. Salinger. His 
characters, although they exist for Singer's readers only in English, live in their own dreams and 
fantasies in Yiddish. They are ''semi-survivors, not-quite ghosts’’ with their roots in another culture, 
American because they now live in America, a country in which they can manage only to vanish or 
hide. D.M.G. 


85-1416. Field, Leslie. The Early Prophetic Isaac Bashevis Sínger: THE FAMILY MOSKAT, SAIL, 
1, 1981, 32-6. In The Family Moskat Singer prophesies the end of a vibrant Jewish community in 
Poland due to the reversal of the original intentions of Chassidism, the degeneration of the pure joy of 
Chassidic ecstasy. Singer's depiction of the disintegration of a family allows us to witness the 
beginnings of the end of this community. D.M.G. 


85-1417. Forrey, Robert. The Sorrows of Herman Broder: Singer's ENEMIES, A LOVE STORY, 
SAJL, 1, 1981, 101-6. The conflict in Enemies is not essentially political, racial, or religious, but 
rather sexual. Herman Broder's loss of faith is dramatized by his reactions to the sexual relationships 
offered him by Tamara (Oedipal), Masha (lustful), and Yadwiga (also Oedipal). Broder either commits 
suicide or goes into hiding from women at the novel's end, hoping ''to escape from the web of human 
desire.’ D.M.G. 


85-1418. Gitenstein, R. Barbara. Fools and Sages: Humor in Isaac Bashevis Singer’s THE FOOLS OF 
CHELM AND THEIR HISTORY, SAJL, 1, 1981, 107-11. This is a story written for children, but its 
humor requires adult sophistication. Singer uses traditional Jewish humor, to develop characters and 
situations that, because of their cartoon-like simplicity, appeal to the very young, but the adult reader 
recognizes parodies of religious and scholarly traditions and of politics that provide the most striking 
humor. D.M.G. 
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85-1419. Golub, Mark S. A Shmues with Isaac Bashevis Singer, SAIL, 1, 1981, 169-75. [Singer talks 
in this interview about his reasons for writing in Yiddish, his parents (whom he considers tzaddikim), 
and the relationship of his past to his writing. He also talks about the traditions and myths of Judaism 
and his own world view.] D.M.G. — 


85-1420. Kofman, Nadine. Author Stresses the Story, Not the Message, SAJL, 1, 1981, 182-5. [This 
article first appeared in the Centre Daily Times, State College, Pa. Singer is quoted on modern writers, 
Yiddish, religion, and his own method.] D.M.G. 


85-1421. Levitan, Elsie. The Cosmos of Isaac Bashevis Singer: A Critical View, SAJL, 1, 1981, 
138-47. Singer's characters are ''static victims of forces they cannot control’’ manipulated by an author 
who condemns any lapse from God's laws. Imps, ghosts, devils, spirits and dreams create a cosmos in 
which the heroes are the pious and the repentant and the way to God is '' within the Law.”’ The critical 
success of Singer's work has been due to its compatability with such social currents as existentialism, 
mysticism, and cultism. Its character is defined by his adherence to Spinozan philosophy and his belief 
in the supra-natural forces of the Kabala. D.M.G. 


85-1422. Lyons, Bonnie. Sexual Love in I.B. Singer's Work, SAJL, 1, 1981, 61-74. At the thematic 
center of Singer's fiction is the concern with sexual love. Characters who are able to develop it are able 
to give to others; the failure to do so is a sign of existential failure. Blood and The Slaughterer explore 
the split between body and soul symbolized by this failure, 7he Spinoza of Market Street the split 
between body and mind. Singer's ideas about love and lust are most clearly developed in The Unseen. 
Although an ''entwining of sexual love, religion, and community that together bring about exquisite 
and ultimate human happiness’’ is seen in Short Friday, the theme is more fully developed in The Slave, 
which ''makes explicit what is only implied in the stories. "' D.M.G. 


85-1423. Mintz, Samuel I. Spinoza and Spinozism in Singer's Shorter Fiction, SAJL, 1, 1981, 75-82. 
Although Spinoza's work serves as a focal point for the tension between rationalism and the world of 
spirits in Singer's fiction, Singer's assertion of the emotional life runs contrary to the intellectual 
emphasis on which Spinoza's philosophy depends. Dr. Fischelson is a subtle portrait of Spinoza in The 
Spinoza of Market Street who betrays Spinozism by marrying Black Dobbe. Bringing to life the world 
of demons inadmissable to Spinoza, Singer asserts, in The Shadow of a Crib and Caricature, the 
superiority of the mind in touch with the spirit world. D.M.G. 


85-1424. Pinsker, Sanford. SATAN IN GORA Y and the Grip of Ideas, SAJL, 1, 1981, 14-23. In Satan 
in Goray Singer makes the Goray of 1648 a microcosm in which the ideas attending messianic fervor 
are tested and finds that they release more passion than piety. Using History as his point of reference, 
Singer focuses on the orthodoxy of Rabbi Benish, the cabalism of Reb Itche Mates and the hysteria of 
Reb Gedaliya and Rechele to illuminate the ‘‘clash of ideas” brought to Goray by the anticipation of a 
Messiah. D.M.G. 


85-1425. Ringold, Francine. ''My Dear Friend” Isaac Bashevis Singer / An Interview, SAJL, 1, 1981, 
160-8. [This interview was compiled from conversations between Singer and the author that took place 
when Singer was in Tulsa lecturing at the University of Tulsa in 1956 and again in 1971. Singer read 
and edited the transcripts. He talks about his views on writing (his own and others") and on literature.] 

D.M.G. 


85-1426. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. LB. Singer: The Good of Stories, SAJL, 1, 1981, 83-9. Much of 
Singer's work can be read as an attempt to recover a lost life of dreams. In an ‘‘Author’s note" to 
Passions he states: ''In literature, as in our dreams, death does not exist.’’ The value of his stories with 
their referents in the Holocaust is their ability to pass ‘‘an emphatically Jewish verdict’’ against 
historical recurrence and to reassert the ''fullest claims of the past.”’ D.M.G. 


85-1427. Saposnik, Irving S. Yasha Mazur and Harry Houdini: The Old Magic and the New, SAJL, 1, 
1981, 52-60. Rather than lending itself to favorable comparison with Houdini and what he represents, 
The Magician of Lublin amplifies Singer's distrust of the modern world. Yasha Mazur’s action is the 
antithesis of magic because for him, as well as for Singer, ‘‘vision is essentially ephemeral.'' Unlike 
Yasha, Houdini perfected the illusion of escape. His life has become a metaphor that has been used in 
the poems of Lynn Sukenick and in novels by E.L. Doctorow and Saul Bellow. D.M.G. 
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85-1428. Shaffer, Dave. Does Isaac Bashevis Singer Really Know All the Answers?, SAIL, 1, 1981, 
179-81. [This profile of Singer first appeared in the Pennsylvania Mirror on the occasion of his visit to a 
local campus. He is quoted on evil, the supernatural, modern writers, and the future.] D.M.G. 


85-1429. Swindell, Julie. I.B. Singer Applauds Storytelling: ‘‘You must write what you know”, 
SAJL, 1, 1981, 176-8. [These impressions of Singer developed during his visit to Penn State in 1976 
are punctuated liberally with quotations from his lectures. ] D.M.G. 


85-1430. Walden, Daniel. I.B. Singer, The Vintage Years, SAJL, 1, 1981, 132-7. The works of 
Singer's early and middle years are his best; they establish his greatness. The repetition, subjectivity, 
and self-indulgence of his more recent fiction makes it less effective. Split between an Old World and a 
New, Singer ''evokes the Old in order to bridge the two.’’ The use of demons and devils from the 
folklore of his boyhood helps him to establish that world as well as to make moral statem2nts. But 
critical consensus has found his recent fiction lacking the peculiar strength of his earlier work. D.M.G. 


85-1431. Waxman, Barbara Frey. Isaac Bashevis Singer's Spirit of Play: Games and Tricks in Some of 
Singer's Short Stories, SAJL, 1, 1981, 3-13. Singer's belief maves him to develop moral or philosoph- 
ical messages by manipulating ‘‘games’’ played by supernatural creatures with humans or games 
between humans. The consequences of such games teach lessons in religious faith and in the nature of 
reality. In The Black Wedding, Rabbi Leib and the Witch Cunegunde, The Devil's Trick, Gimpel the 
Fool, Shrewd Todie and Lyzer the Miser, and When Shlemiel Went to Warsaw, games between 
humans or between spirits and humans are the vehicle Singer uses to develop his theme. — D. M.G. 


85-1432. Wisse, Ruth R. Singer's Paradoxical Progress, SAJL, 1, 1981, 148-59. Singer's position 
between the values of the past and the forces of an ideologically oriented future has led him to reject 
literary modernism and embrace the conservative assumptions of realism. The power of his work rests 
on the tension between this containment and the license assumed by the use of folk tales and the 
supernatural. Singer's views on the decline of Yiddish and his use of Yiddish idiom account for the 
strength of his early work, but his long novels and contemporary stories suffer from his resistance to an 
updated Yiddish vocabulary. When he admits the modern world into his fiction, he succeeds in 
opposing its values. D.M.G. 


Jean Stafford 


85-1433. White, Barbara A. Initiation, the West, and the Hunt in Jean Stafford's THE MOUNTAIN 
LION, EIL, 9, 2, 1982, 194-210. Critics have misread the novel. Instead of following the traditional 
western myth of maturation and initiation, Stafford debunks it. After initial conflict Ralph accepts 
adulthood because he will benefit from the masculine prerogatives of power and the hunt. Molly rejects 
adulthood because she perceives no benefits in the traditional feminine role of servant and hunter's 
prey. Ralph's shooting of Molly along with Goldilocks, the female mountain lion he kills to prove his 
manhood, symbolizes Molly's rejection of womanhood but powerlessness to resist being victimized. 
N.C.M. 


John Steinbeck 


85-1434. Benson, Jackson J., and Anne Loftis. John Steinbeck and Farm Labor Unionization: The 
Background of IN DUBIOUS BATTLE, AL, 52, 2, 1980, 194-223. When writing In Dubious Battle, 
Steinbeck selected events from both the Peach and Cotton Strikes of 1933, ignored issues which 
detracted from his themes, and invented events ‘‘to present ideas concerning the group animal.’’ He 
drew heavily from James Harkins for ''such details as habits of speech’’ and from Cicil McKiddy for 
information about the strikes and organizers Pat Chambers and Caroline Decker, models for Mac and 
Jim. The novel, which Chambers and Decker disliked, does not accurately present the ‘‘motives and 
feelings in farm labor organizing.” [Benson and Loftis interviewed Chambers and Decker, among 
others, for the article, which also explores the history of the strike.] D.H.C. 


Wallace Stevens 


85-1435. Carroll, Joseph. The Ancient and the Modern Sage: Tennyson and Stevens, VP, 22, 1, 1984, 
1-14. The influence of Tennyson's The Áncient Sage, In Memoriam, and Demeter can be seen in 
Stevens's poetry, particularly in The Auroras of Autumn. The Tennysonian conflict between mysti- 
cism and skepticism is reflected in Stevens's movement from a poetry of concrete perception to poetry 
of mystical vision. A.B.F. 
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Rex Stout 


85-1436. Galligan, Edward L. The Comic Art of Rex Stout, SR, 89, 2, 1981, 258-64. Stout's handling 
of the recurring characters is distinctive. He systematically develops their personal relationships. While 
these characters never change, the novels frequently comment on contemporary events. The novels 
also both express and register acceptance of the impossibility of justice in the present world. Stout 
works in the comic mode: his main characters act as comic heroes who emerge from the festive world to 
solve specific mysteries. The intelligence that informs the novels is humanistic rather than scientific or 
philosophical as it chiefly manifests itself in ‘‘an alert and loving interest in words.” G.R.T. 


William Styron 


85-1437. McGill, William J. William Styron's Nat Turner and Religion, SAQ, 79, 1, 1980, 75-81. The 
religious dimensions of Styron's Turner reveal a genuine human being, profoundly faithful, not the 
‘God-man slave of some writers. Styron's characterization enhances Turner's religious consciousness, 
clarified in Turner's sermon on pride and in his baptism of the white outcast. R.D.J. 


85-1438. Stern, Frederick C. Styron's Choice, SAQ, 82, 1, 1983, 19-27. Styron's fiction explores a 
double vision in which the victims' as well as the victimizers' point of view is examined inside the same 
character. Styron's South, perceived as both victimizer and victim, becomes a chronicle of interrela- 
tions outside that South, with the nation and the world at large. Styron's central characters in Sophie's 
Choice, Nathan, Sophie, and Stingo, demonstrate this double vision in which a sense of morality is lost 
in a confrontation with horror. R.D.J. 


Allen Tate 


85-1439. Phillips, Nicholas. A Note on Allen Tate's THE FATHERS, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 74-5. 
The author's anachronistic borrowing from a 1929 version of a prayer book and his adaptation of it fora 


Civil War scene makes the passage nonsensical. A.LD. 
John Updike 
See 85-1373. 
Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


85-1440. Mills, John. Return of the Dazed Steer, QQ, 88, 1, 1981, 145-54. (rev.-art., Kurt Vonnegut, 
Jailbird: A Novel, Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, 1979; Norman Mailer, The Executioner's Song, 
Little, Brown, 1979; John Barth, Letters: A Novel, Putnam's Sons, 1979). Starting with his preface, 
Vonnegut nonchalantly combines his complex cast of intriguing characters and whimsical situations, 
creating an intricately woven and entertaining narrative. While Vonnegut represents the softer aspects 
of the sixties’ counter-culture, Mailer represents the macho aspects. Mailer’s novel is more fact than 
fiction and is important as an exposé of American poverty and its consequences in the 1970's. Barth 
has written an epistolary novel that, seemingly, has no focus, although it is, at times, clever and 
delightful. J.Z.L. 


See also 85-1365. 
Robert Penn Warren 


85-1441. Bedient, Calvin. Greatness and Robert Penn Warren, SR, 89, 3, 1981, 332-46. Warren's 
early verse reveals inhibition and shows signs of ''bombast, smartness, metaphysical pretentiousness, 
[and] over-explicitness.’’ Since the age of sixty, he has created a virile and mature body of work. 
Compared to Ashbery and Merrill, Warren is earthy and celebrates life with an unmatched passion. His 
verse exudes joy even when it leans towards the tragic. G.R.T. 


85-1442. Clark, William Bedford. Warren's AUDUBON: The Artist as Hero, SAQ, 81, 4, 1982, 
436-54. Warren's departure from actual history into imaginative presentation in his poem Audubon, 
especially in the second section, allows for his thematic concern in man’s search for identity. The 
central event of section two serves as a dramatic core for this reflective work. In confronting death, 
Audubon manifests a truth about the *'tension of the world.” R.D.J. 
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85-1443. Forrest, William C., and Cornelius Novelli. The Oral Roots of Literature[:] An Interview 
with Robert Penn Warren, SR, 89, 3, 1981, 315-31. Literature has its roots in the spoken word. Poems 
demand to be read in certain specific ways. Reading poetry aloud, surrendering oneself to the ‘‘spoken 
possibilities of language,” leads to a fuller participation in the poetic experience. It makes the reader 
aware of the literary language as ''physical experience." The rhythm of prose plays a similar, though 
relatively minor, rôle. Proper teaching of literature is possible only when students acquire a “‘physical 
feel of literature as something spoken.” Poetry does not exist without a potential audience. An author's 
sense of his audience shapes his work. G.R.T. 


85-1444. Johnson, Glen M. The Pastness of ALL THE KING'S MEN, AL, 51, 4, 1980, 553-7. 
Warren's dating of events in AL the King’s Men (1946), while alluding to the career of Huey Long, 
evokes the ‘‘greater bloody cataclysms’’ of Hitler. Warren establishes aesthetic distance through Jack 
Burden's knowledge only of the 1930's and the reader's historical awareness. The novel's rhetorical 
structure ''places on the reader the primary burden of moral evaluation.”’ Dc. 


85-1445, Watkins, Floyd C. Robert Penn Warren's Roman Poems: You and the Emperors, EIL, 10, 2, 
1983, 255-62. Warren's Two Pieces from Suetonius seems to satirize the infamous Roman emperors 
Domitian and Tiberius and their activities. But Warren undercuts the distancing provided by history 
and uncommon perversions with a modern style and light tone. The ironic method points toward a 
broader interpretation — that Warren writes about human nature, which in every time and from every 


perspective remains horrible and meaningless. N.C.M. 
Nathanael West 

See 85-1469. 
Edith Wharton 


85-1446. Crowley, John W. The Unmastered Streak: Feminist Themes in Wharton's SUMMER, ALR, 
15, 1, 1982, 86-96. Wharton uses the feminist themes of seduction, betrayal, and making-an-honest- 
woman for her own purposes. Her use of these clichés and the paternalistic assumptions inseparable 
from them carries her attack to the whole patriarchal sexual economy. Her method exposes the 
contrarities of the appearances of North Dormer's attitudes compared to the suffocating hopelessness 
that they engender in Charity Royall. B.C.G. 


85-1447. Wershoven, Carol, Edith Wharton's Final Vision: THE BUCCANEERS, ALR, 15, 2, 1982, 
209-20. In The Buccancers, Wharton's career-long theme of woman facing an intolerant and tradition- 
bound world takes an optimistic turn toward women in alliance to create a better position. Nan St. 
George, of all Wharton's heroines, breaks out of a conformist's world with a freed and renewed self and 
a longstanding English acquaintance, now a lover. American classlessness and British tradition, both 
vital, nonetheless are overshadowed by this new kind of young people, valuing tradition and art while 
seeking new social patterns and attitudes. B.C.G. 


Sce also 85-1469. 
E. B. White 


85-1448. Solheim, Helene. Magic in the Web: Time, Pigs, and E. B. White, SAQ, 80, 4, 1981, 
391-405. Charlotte's Web is at the center of White's work and displays how he brings together the 
themes, tone, and style that recur in his work. White's use of cycles and circles is thematically 
important in this novel and in Death of a Pig. The contrast of tone in his work permits White to find 
meaning in his farce. The use of the web symbol represents the encompassing of joy and death in his 
narrative view of life. R.D.J. 


Thornton Wilder 


85-1449. Greene, George. An Ethics for Wagon Trains: Thornton Wilder's THE EIGHTH DA Y, QQ, 
88, 2, 1981, 325-35. Wilder has a reputation of being too bookish, and even his most successful works 
have been received with some reserve. Yet, in speaking to the ‘‘complex of dreams, guesses, even 
prophecies” that Americans value, he carries us along with him. The Eighth Day offers a "cosmic 
perspective” on the American value system, with education as its center. J.P. 
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Tennessee Williams 


85-1450. Cluck, Nancy Anne. Showing or Telling: Narrators in the Drama of Tennessee Williams, 
AL, 51, 1, 1979, 84-93. In The Glass Menagerie and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (and less obviously in A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Camino Real, and The Rose Tattoo), Williams supplies information to the 
reader that cannot be shown to the audience. Drama and prose fiction blend as the disguised narrator of 
the stage directions ‘‘comments on action and theme.”’ ‘‘Patterns of imagery’’ contribute poetry. 
D.H.C. 


William Carlos Williams 


85-1451. Wainwright, Jeffrey. William Carlos Williams's Lyric Poetry, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 28-41. 

Williams’s early poetry is often polemical, sometimes objectively reporting, sometimes diversely 
personal. His later poetry has more direct sentiment, even risking sentimentality. Throughout, he 
succeeds by particularity of phrase, finely-judged vocabulary and tone, and rhythm and line- 
arrangement avoiding ''cliché of sound’’. J.H.A. 


Thomas Wolfe 


85-1452. Kennedy, Richard S. Thomas Wolfe and Elizabeth Nowell: A Unique Relationship, SAQ, 
81, 2, 1982, 202-13. From 1933 until his death, Nowell served as Wolfe's literary agent, assisting in 
the editing and sale of a number of his major works. Her getting Story of a Novel published was an 
important contribution to Wolfe's career. Her editing influenced Wolfe's writing style, bringing to his 
usual verbosity greater discipline and control. R.D.J. 


See also 85-1345. 
Gamel Woolsey 


85-1453. Hopkins, Kenneth. Game! Woolsey: A Poet from Aiken, South Carolina, SCarR, 12, 2, 
1980, 31-43. Woolsey’s highly autobiographical poetry records human experience ''suffered and , 
enjoyed from within.”’ L.M.D. 


Richard Wright 


85-1454. Moss, Robert F. Caged Misery, SatR, 5, 8, 1978, 45-7. (rev.-art. Wright, Richard. Richard 
Wright Reader, Ed. Ellen Wright and Michel Fabre. New York: Harper & Row, 1978; Wright, 
Richard. American Hunger. New York: Harper & Row, 1978.) The Richard Wright Reader suggests 
that the religious zeal of Wright's mother and the fierce racism around him led to his taste for violence 
and his search for a real self. American Hunger, part of the first ms of Black Boy, movingly portrays its 


author's experiences in Chicago in the 1930's. V.L. 
Tom Zanarini 
See 85-1335. 
Twentieth Century U.S. Drama 


85-1455. Berson, Misha. The Dell’Arte Players of Blue Lake, California, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 61-72. 
Reviving the dell'arte style of the 16th and 17th centuries, this company works in a depressed lumber 
area of California. It has created and performed such pieces as The Loon's Rage, Intrigue at Ah-pah, 
Whiteman Meets Big Foot, and Performance Anxiety, which use themes and ideas that are part of the 
daily reality of the California community. A.I.D. 


85-1456. Bogart, Anne. Stepping out of Inertia, DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 26-8. The present-day theatre 
reflects the inertia of society, a contentment with letting things be as they are. The theatre has lost its 
momentum to criticize the accepted state of society; it should suggest and inspire social change. A.I.D. 


85-1457. Chin, Daryl. An Anti-Manifesto, DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 32-7. The problems facing post 
1970’s theatre are the eternal ones for theatre: funding, access to present artists’ particular, often 
peculiar, points of view, and support primarily from audiences. The present theatre seems to have lost 
all three points. A.I.D. 
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85-1458. French, William W. A DOUBLE-THREADED LIFE: Maryat Lee’s Ecotheatre, DramR, 27, 
2, 1983, 26-35. Lee, though she exercises tight artistic control over materials, forms her productions 
from the people of a given area. In a series of plays which have grown from the realities of life, she has 
disdained the commercial theatre approach, acting wherever there was an audience with a minimum of 
props and the trappings of the established theatre. Her success, attested to by audiences, is remarkable. 
[Excerpt from A Double-Threaded Life appended.) A.LD. 


85-1459. Hage, David. A Community of Choice: Cherry Creek Theatre, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 36-43. 
The company was founded in 1979 in a small community in Minnesota. The activities of the group go 
far beyond theatre, spilling out into a variety of community works, but theatre production occupies its « 
. main efforts. It brings a simple but not simplistic grass roots drama to small communities containing an 
aggregate of 250,000 people in the Minnesota River valley. A.I.D. 


85-1460. Hardman, Chris. Walkmanology, DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 43-6. Antenna Theatre has experi- 
mented with using stereo cassette players, giving each audient his own receiver, so that as hs hears a 
play, he also performs in it, breaking down former barriers between performers and audience. So far, 
three pieces have been ‘‘performed” in this way: High School, Pink Prom, and Artery. A.I.D. 


85-1461. Hatfield, Sharon. Tales of Appalachia: Roadside Theatre, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 44-9. 
Relying on improvisational storytelling, Roadside Theatre has moved from its home base in eastern 
Kentucky, taking grass-roots theatre to other areas in Virginia, to off-Broadway, Lincoln Centre, the 
Midwest, California, rural Nevada, and numerous places in the South. Though originally intended for 
rural folk, their productions have keenly receptive urban audiences. Some of their plays have been 
Mountain Tales, Red Fox/Second Hanging, Brother Jack, and South of the Mountain. In ten years of 
operation, often on shoestring incomes, they have offered two hundred performances and workshops 
yearly. A.I.D. 


85-1462. Lee, Maryat. To Will One Thing, DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 47-53. Ecotheatre cuts through the 
impedimenta burdening theatre by using untrained actors to present materials to audiences unused to 
theatre, and then arriving at truth rather than contrived or artistic truth. The theatre presents life rather 
than representing it. A.I.D. 


85-1463. Maguire, Matthew. The Site of Language, DramR, 27, 4, 1983, 54-69. The present state of 
experimental theatre, often called post-modernist, is deplorable, but it has occurred because of readily 
definable causes. One is the reluctance of theatre practitioners to be their own critics, their own agents, 
as it were, to minimize the gap between theatre and audience. Theatre people need to argue strongly that 
they are busy re-discovering the past, returning to the roots of theatre, to speak more directly to our 
present age than does the commercial established theatre. Cruxes also lie in the use of language, the use 
of visual effects, and the conflict between textual and non-textual theatre. When some of these 
problems are resolved, the mission of experimental theatre will be more clearly met. A.I.D. 


85-1464. McCosker, Susan. Le Compania de Teatro de Alburquerque, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 50-60. In 
Albuquerque, this company presents bilingual theatre because of the heavy Spanish language influ- 
ence. Plays are presented in both languages; the company uses primarily Spanish themes and stories for 
its plays, but through the use of both languages, the plays appeal to mixed audience. A.ID. 


85-1465. Paterson, Doug. Theatre for a People: The Dakota Theatre Caravan, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 
3-14. A group of people collectively wrote, directed and acted Dakota Roads: the Story of a Prairie 
Family in 1977. Original research consisted of contacting people, learning their score of tales, and 
incorporating them into a script which evolved into a play by, for, and from the people of Dakota. A 
second play, Dusting off the 30’s, was followed by a third, Welcome Home, each more successful than 
its predecessor. The plays and their performances exhibited truly a people's theatre. [Excerpt from 
Dakota Roads appended.] A.LD. 


85-1466. Salas, Jo. Culture and Community: Playback Theatre, DramR, 27, 2, 1983, 15-25. The 
Playback Theatre thrives on improvisation arising from stories evoked from the audience by a 
“‘conductor’’. The actors of the company then try to give form and style to these stories. The audience 
responds with interest, often amazement, to see segments of their personal lives dramatized, and one of 
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the fundamental aspects of theatre, audience involvement, has been realized. [Excerpt from a perfor- 
mance appended. } A.LD. 


' 85-1467. Segal, Sondra, and Roberta Sklar. The Women’s Experimental Theatre, DramR, 27, 4, 
1983, 74-5. This theatre seeks expression for women’s problems and women’s points of view, at first in 
a specialized way, but then to form an impact that will affect the established theatrical world and 
ultimately the whole culture. A.ID. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


85-1468. Beidler, Philip D. Truth-Telling and Literary Values in the Vietnam Novel, SAQ, 78, 2, 
1979, 141-56. Four Vietnam war novels illustrate a curious balance between experiential verisimilitude 
and conscious literary method. Halberstam’s One Very Hot Day and Bunting’s Lionheads illustrate 
adherence to a more traditional American literary heritage, and Eastlake's Bamboo Bed and Durden's 
No Bugles, No Drums reflect more recent war novels by Heller and Vonnegut. In tone and form, 
Halberstam and Bunting's novels partake of the work of Crane and Hemingway. The absurdity of 
Vietnam is suggested by Eastlake and Durden in their recourse to literary experimentation. R.D.J. 


85-1469. Bremer, Sidney H. American Dreams and American Cities in Three Post- World War I 
Novels, SAQ, 79, 3, 1980, 274-85. Wharton's Age of Innocence, Fitzgerald's Great Gatsby, and 
West's Miss Lonelyhearts reflect the collapse of American dreams between the two world wars. They 
offer New York City as a metaphor in considering reasons for a crisis in the national capacity for 
dreaming. Fitzgerald's fictional New York, no less than Wharton's and West's, is cut off from 
~ America's old myths. However, where Wharton's and Fitzgerald's novels concern this failure of old 
cultural myths and the inability of individuals to enact new dreams, West's novel dramatizes the 
reduction of those myths to stereotypes which pervert dreaming. R.D.J. 


85-1470. Dickstein, Morris. The World in a Mirror: the Problems of Distance in Recent American 
Fiction, SR, 89, 3, 1981, 386-400. American fiction since the sixties has become confessional, 
autobiographical and excessively self-conscious. But the novelists, such as Styron, Roth, Malamud 
and Irving, fail to realize their subjectivity adequately in their works. The ‘‘eclipse of the distance 
between the author and the protagonist’ has led to weak plots and an evident lack of insight into the 
minds and feelings of the characters portrayed. G.R.T. 


85-1471. Palm, Edward F. The Search for a Usable Past: Vietnam Literature and the Separate Peace 
Syndrome, SAQ, 82, 2, 1983, 115-28. American war literature on Vietnam has shifted from the elitist 
response of Mailer and Heller, the separate peace motif, back to the view of Stephen Crane. O'Brien's 
Going After Cacciato especially demonstrates the earlier response to war as an instinct for self- 
preservation, not as a quarrel with abstract principles. O’Brien’s depiction of the pursuit of Cacciato 
becomes an ironic allegory for man's search after the vague concepts of honor, courage and patriotism. 
R.D.J, 


See also 85-1184. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


85-1472. Easy, Peter. Ethnopoetics, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 115-29. Jerome Rothenberg aims at total 
translation of American-Indian originals, whereas in Myths and Texts (begun 1952) Gary Snyder 
created his own shamanistic poem, using Indian materials so as to show their contemporary relevance. 
Since 1976, ethnopoets have been criticized for using inaccurate sources, but their stress on perfor- 
mance has made an important contribution to modem poetry. I.H.A. 


85-1473. Gregson, Ian. The New York Poets, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 100-14. Frank O'Hara's poems, 
greatly influenced by Pierre Reverdy, break up logical sequence but are unified by a state of mind: they 
are often playful, celebratory, cinematic, and concerned with the question of what constitutes poetic 
material. Poets influenced by O'Hara include Ted Berrigan, Torn Clark, John Giorno, Kenneth Koch, 
and Ron Padgett. J.H.A. 
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85-1474. Homberger, Eric. The Objectivists, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 42-51. Cerebral Louis Zukofsky 
and exact George Oppen were the only rigorous Objectivists, Carl Rakosi and Charles Reznikoff being 
distinguished by bitter ironies and compassion. Differences with the rest of the political Left partly 
account for the group's neglect until the 1960s. They deserve study as heirs of Imagism, protégés of 
Pound and Williams, and influencers of Bunting, Creeley, and Tomlinson. J.H.A. 


85-1475. Osborne, John. The Black Mountain School, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 75-86. Under Olson's 
guidance, the Black Mountain, or Projectivist, School revived and developed radical techniques, 
` energising free verse by structuring lines as breathing patterns and by experimenting with typography. 
[Illustrated with poems by Creeley, Denise Levertov, and Jonathan Williams.] J.H.A. 


85-1476. Osborne, John. The Development of Contemporary American Poetry, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 
3-13. In 20th-century America, verse drama and verse narrative largely disappeared, leaving experi- 
mental Modernist lyrics and difficult long poems composed of lyrical fragments, employing montage 
and collage, and referring to previous cultures. Post-Modernist poets are more playful than their 
Modernist predecessors. J.H.A. 


85-1477. Thurley, Geoffrey. The Beat Poets: Twenty Years On, Akros, 17, 49, 1982, 87-98. In 
contrast to dessicated and remote neo-modernist academicism, Ginsberg and Kerouac revived poetry 
and prose by a pure subjectivity, adumbrated in the later D.H. Lawrence, which issued in a vital style 
and form appropriate to the feminine principle. J.H.A. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 
See 85-1355. 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commonwealth Fiction 


85-1478. Thorpe, Michael. Literatures of Rehabilitation, ES, 64, 4, 1983, 345-60. English, inevita- 
bly, serves as the literary language for writers in the former British Empire who have, since the 1950's, 
been preoccupied with the task of cultural rehabilitation. As rehabilitation has come to mean anguished 
reappraisal of present conditions, major Caribbean and African writers, though often in forced or . 
voluntary exile, have become the truest historians of peoples rendered historyless. M.S.W. 


AFRICA 
Africa Fiction 


85-1479. Achebe, Chinua. Thoughts on the African Novel, AfrWS, 1975, 49-54. (repr. from 
Dalhousie Review, 53:4, Dec., 1973). Although the novel is a European literary form, African writers 
have embraced it because it adapts itself to the African experience. The African novel has to be about 
Africa, and in a language spoken by Africans on African soil, a linguistic criterion that does not exclude 
the languages brought into Africa by the colonialists and now well established among African speakers 
and writers. E.E.W, 


Africa General 


85-1480. Achebe, Chinua. Africa and Her Writers, AfrWS, 1975, 19-29. Although European art and 
literature give evidence of despair over the human condition, African literature does not. The African 
writer's strength and joy are in Africa and its culture. E.E.W. 


85-1481. Achebe, Chinua. The African Writer and the Biafran Cause, AfrWS, 1975, 78-84. (repr. 
from Conch, 1:1, March 1969). The African writer cannot be indifferent to the injustice inflicted on his 
people. The European menace to Africa covered four centuries which can be divided into three periods: 
the slave trade, colonization, and decolonization with attendant independence. African literature today 
is necessarily a study of right and just causes. E.E.W. 
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85-1482. Achebe, Chinua. The African Writer and the English Language, AfrWS, 1975, 55-62. (repr. 
from Transition, 4:18, 1965). Colonialism in Africa disrupted many things, but on the positive side it 
did give Africans a common language such as English or French with which to communicate with each 
other across indigenous linguistic barriers, and there are undeniable advantages accruing to writers in a 
world language. E.E.W. 


85-1483. Achebe, Chinua. Colonialist Criticism, AfrWS, 1975, 3-18. Seeking some vague universal- 
ity and not knowing Africa or Africans, the latter-day colonialist critic judges African writing by 
European standards for a European readership, and misses or dismisses fundamental cultural aspects 
that give African writing its literary integrity. E.E.W. 


85-1484. Achebe, Chinua. Language and the Destiny of Man, AfrWS, 1975, 30-7. Although contem- 
porary African societies no longer believe that language has magical ritual qualities, they still hold it in 
honor for certain rites and circumstances. Their body of myths and sacred tales mirrors the history of 
their attempts to explain existence. When language is seriously interfered with, as it was during the 
colonial domination of Africa, cultures suffer. E.E.W. 


85-1485. Achebe, Chinua. What do African Intellectuals Read?, AfrWS, 1975, 38-41. (repr. from 
Times Literary Supplement, May 12, 1972). The number of intellectuals in Africa is limited at present, 
but it is increasing rapidly as schools and universities bring literacy. African intellectuals learn about 
the West, not from libraries but from personal contact with westerners in the colonial situation. E.E.W. 


AUSTRALIA 
Christina Stead 


85-1486. Pybus, Rodney. COTTERS' ENGLAND: In Appreciation, Stand, 23, 4, 1982, 40-7. 
Cotter's England, centered on the ambiguous character of Nellie and conveying an accurate impression 
of the Tyneside working-class, is curiously un-English in its intensity. Its ‘‘tragicofantastic’’ quality 
recalls Dostoevsky, and Stead's confidence in her non-modernist techniques is justified. J.H.A. 


85-1487. Sage, Lorna. Inheriting the Future: FOR LOVE ALONE, Stand, 23, 4, 1982, 34-9. For Love 
Aloneis a heroic fantasy, Joycean in its epic echoes and joy in language. It is not inferior in scope to The 
Man Who Loved Children, and reminds us how much we have lost by neglecting Stead's passionate 
craftsmanship. J.H.A. 


85-1488. Tracy, Lorna. The Virtue of the Story: THE SALZBURG TALES, Stand, 23, 4, 1982, 
48-53. The Salzburg Tales displays every mode of storytelling, united in an intricate pattern. 
Undaunted by modern theories of the genre, Stead allows meaning to subvert accepted narrative form. 

J.H.A. 


85-1489. West, Rebecca. Christina Stead: A Tribute, Stand, 23, 4, 1982, 31-3. The impressive For 
Love Alonc is a vivid and poignant portrait of an Australian girl in London in the 1930s, whereas The 
Beauties and Furies is an uneven but exciting fantasy picture of Paris. J.H.A. 


CANADA 


Margaret Atwood 


85-1490. Colman, S. J. Margaret Atwood, Lucien Goldmann's Pascal, and the Meaning of ''Canada'', 
UTQ, 48, 3, 1979, 263-82. In Surfacing, Atwood expresses brilliantly and completely for 20th-century 
Canada Lucien Goldmann's tragic world-view which he derived from his reading of Pascal, who, 
according to Goldmann, saw man's nature as such that he was both unable to discover authentic values 
in this world and unable to stop seeking them. P.H. 


Malcolm Lowry 


85-1491. Ackerley, C. J. BARBAROUS MEXICO and UNDER THE VOLCANO, N&Q, 31, 1, 
1984, 81-3. Although he never acknowledged the indebtedness, one of Lowry's major sources for his 
novel was John Kenneth Turner's Barbarous Mexico, a book reporting a 1908 investigation into the fate 
of Yacqui Indians forced into slave labor. J.S.P. 
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85-1492. Daalder, Joost. Some Renaissance Elements in Malcolm Lowry’s UNDER THE VOLCA- 
NO, AN&Q, 21, 7/8, 1983, 115-6. Lowry shares an imaginative life with English Renaissance 
authors, most notably Marlowe. He also evidently found, for Volcano, both Jonson and Marvell to be 
kindred literary souls. A.LD. 


Northrop Frye 


85-1493. Riccomini, Donald R. Northrop Frye and Structuralism: Identity and Difference, UTQ, 49, 
1, 1979, 33-47. Since Frye's Anatomy of Criticism was published, a major new school of criticism, 
viz. structuralism, has appeared, which in its emphasis on the synchronic presents a strong challenge to 
Frye, whose system is founded on a fusion of diachrony and synchrony. Analysis of the two systems 
reveals their areas of agreement and of difference, and leads to the conclusion that Frye’s theory has not 
been superseded. P.H. 


85-1494. Wheeler, Charles B. Professor Frye and the Bible, SAQ, 82, 2, 1983, 154-64. The brilliance 
and pace of The Great Code, Frye’s powerful and persuasive study of the Bible, may disguise genuine 
and central difficulties to critical acceptance. Frye’s examination of the Bible as a unified myth of 
deliverance, and his arguments that it is unique, that it wrote itself, and that it has not specific relevance 
to the external world are some conclusions offered with energy and fluency. His persuasive miscalcula- 
tions may well overturn earlier views of those unwary of the study’s forceful presentation. R.D.J. 


Canada Fiction 


85-1495. Duffy, Dennis. Nouvelle(s) France: An Impression, QQ, 88, 1, 1981, 46-62. English- 
Canadian writers (e.g., Philip Child, William Kirby, Louis Vaczek) create an idealized and mythical 
representation of New France. This is a spatial impression based on heroism, ‘‘a moralistic concept of 
violence, with rule by men rather than by law,” and apolitical personal drives. The fictionalized past 
fulfills the dream and needs of the English-Canadians. T.M.C. 


85-1496. Fogel, Stan. Lost in the Canadian Funhouse, QQ, 88, 4, 1981, 690-707. Canadian fiction in 
the 1970s remained, in form, ''far more insular and far less unsettling” than any other country's, 
mainly because of the novelist's compromising attitude with the domestic critics, who were oriented 
toward a constitutional Canadian national identity. Therefore, the experimentations of fiction by 
metafictionists such as Ray Smith and Martin Myers, and anti-realistic poets such as John Riddell and 
bp nichol, were ignored within Canada. This lack of critical tension in the 70s among Canadian 
novelists and critics has ‘‘debilitating consequences for the arts in’ Canada. M.K. 


Canada Poetry 


85-1497. Stevens, Peter. Recent Canadian Poetry, QQ, 88, 3. 1981, 504-14. (Rev.-art.) Canadian 
poetry continues to labor under too much uncritical praise. Some recent poets, for example Ralph 
Gustafson (Landscape With Rain, Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1980) explicate commonplaces, 
spoken in personal voices. Gail Fox (In Search of Living Things, Ottawa: Oberon, 1980) and Florence 
McNeil (A Balancing Act, Toronto: McClelland & Steward, 1979), explore the contrasts and extremes 
of life to find a safe and secure place. Tom Marshall (The Elements, Ottawa: Oberon, 1980), in a 
collection of earlier works, also explores the ''in-place'' to provide unity for his poetic themes. J.M. 


Canada Prose 


85-1498. Swainson, Donald. Trends in Canadian Biography: Recent Historical Writing, QQ, 87, 3, 
1980, 413-29. Business is booming for Canadian biographers because of the available, curious 
audience, and the interesting, changing trends in biographical writing. Major subjects for Canadian 
biographers are journalists, politicians, Canadian heroes, business and cultural leaders, scholars, and 
history-making events. The regeneration of Canadian biographical writing is due, in a large part, to the 
success of Donald Creighton's John A. Macdonald: The Young Politician (1952). Creighton's 
Macdonald yielded a new level of respect for the biographic genre. J.T.M. 


Canada General 


85-1499. Staines, David. Audience, Critic and Artist, QQ, 86, 3, 1979, 479-86. (Rev.-art.) A mania 
for grand schemes that attempt to explain all Canadian literature has fostered a self-absorbed criticism 
injurious to it. In The New Hero: Essays in Comparative Quebec/Canadian Literature (Toronto: 
MacMillan, 1977), Ronald Sutherland selects only novels that seem to validate his generalization that 
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French and English works share attitudes and themes. Books like Robin Mathews’s Canadian Litera- 
ture: Surrender or Revolution (Toronto: Steel Rail, 1978) are Marxist interpretations using works that 
seem to support a theme of alien exploiter — always American — versus community builder. In 
Unnamed Country: The Struggle for a Canadian Prairie Fiction (Edmonton: Univ. of Alberta, 1977), 
Dick Harrison chooses fiction that supports his view of two possible artistic treatments of the prairies, 
Eden and chaos. J.L.H. 


85-1500. Woodcock, George. Art Versus Culture, QQ, 88, 4, 1981, 672-8. (rev.-art., David Helwig, 
ed., Love and Money: The Politics of Culture, Ottawa: Oberon, Pr., 1980; W.J. Keith and B.Z. Shek, 
eds., The Arts in Canada: The Last 50 Years, Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Pr., 1980). Recent works 
examine Canadian culture and discuss how ''Canadians ... are ... concerned not only about how to 
foster the arts, but also what it is they are seeking to foster.’’ The problem of the editors is that they do 
not appear to know exactly what the cultural life needs. It would be perilous if the arts entirely depended 


upon public funding. E.C.G. 
See also 85-786. 
INDIA 
John Masters 
See 85-1501 
Paul Scott 


85-1501. Woodcock, George. The Sometime Sahibs: Two Post-Independence British Novelists of 
India, QQ, 86, 1, 1979, 39-49. Novelists Paul Scott and John Masters depict the decline of British 
pre-eminence in India. Masters is a more conventional novelist, and Scott is the superior artist. Both 
authors write voluminously on ''the complex play of British and Indian politics that ushered in the end 
of the empire." D.W.B. 


India Fiction 


85-1502. Riemenschneider, Dieter. The Indo-English Novel, IndL, 26, 5, 1983, 27-39. Reflecting the 
challenge of western ideas and the relationship of Indian culture to other cultures, Indo-English novels 
can be divided into four thematic groups: the social, economic, and political repression of the 
individual; the individual's search for identity; man's role in society; and India and the West. Settings 
are generally middle-class and urban. There is little structural experimentation, and most novels are 
told chronologically, covering a relatively short period. The Indo-English novel reveals the emergence 
of a distinctive English, resulting from literal translation of words and phrases from an Indian language 
into English. D.W.A. 


Indian Poetry 


85-1503. Dutta, Ujjal. Indo-English Poetry and ''Indian Sensibility’’, IndL, 26, 4, 1983, 35-47. 
Indo-English poetry is ''lean, lonely, and tentative,” largely drawing from Indian religious tradition 
and British-Indian origins. Beginning in the 1930s, Indian poets have escaped this mediocrity in 
displaying a modern sensibility against a distinctly Indian background. Their ''cultural identity” arises 
from a tension between contemporary consciousness and native traditions. D.W.A. 


India General 


85-1504. Shahane, Vasant A. Translation as Art, IndL, 26, 4, 1983, 5-19. The creative expression of 
an English-educated minority, Indo-English literature does not encompass the ‘‘moving spirit” of 
India's subcultures. Exchange among India's many literatures demands their translation into English. 
A translated work is a new work, given the long Indian tradition of rendering stories from the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana into Indian languages. ; D.W.A. 
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IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


85-1505. Culik, Hugo. Samuel Beckett’s MOLLOY: Transformation and Loss, AI, 39, I, 1982, 21-9. 
Molloy and Moran embody the creative process. Transforming reality into language requires conces- 
sions. Finding a psychological womb for those experiences is realized through Molloy’s quest for his 
mother. His stealing the contents of her purse is an appropriation of the riches of the unconscious. His 
inability to remember her name shows he has repressed things. Through ‘‘manic scanning’’ he attempts 
to order the contradictory, chaotic fragments he finds. Excremental imagery shows how difficult this 
process is. Turning primary process visions into language always befouls them. Moran’s part is to 
encode this quest. He is obsessed with messages (bee language, stamps, the detective report). The 
luminous vision cannot be verbalized. R.R. 


85-1506. Rabkin, Eric S. The Mythic Coherence of MOLLOY, SCarR, 12, 1, 1979, 12-20. In a 
post-Freudian world, Beckett restores the universal significance of Oedipus's failure to gain certainty. 
Molloy/Moran's blindness and verbal playfulness suggest the imprecision of the senses and the 
imperfection of all labelling. This recognition that perspective determines perception teaches humility 
and tolerance. L.M.D. 


85-1507. Zinman, Toby Silverman. Harmony in THE LOST ONES, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1983, 77-8. In 
Beckett's translation of his own play, with tongue in cheek, he gives the dimensions of a cylinder, 
whose size to height ratio is anything but harmonious. Here the author is joking with his readers. A.LD. 


James Joyce 


85-1508. Middleton, Thomas H. Finnegan's Quark SatR, 5, 9, 1978, 50-1. Although Murray 
Gell-Mann, namer of the elementary particle the quark, took the word from Finnegans Wake, he 
pronounces it quork, whereas Joyce meant it to rhyme with Mark and bark. V.L. 


85-1509, Rader, Ralph W. Exodus and Return: Joyce's ULYSSES and the Fiction of the Actual, UTQ, 
48, 2, 1978, 149-71. Ulyssesis fundamentally different from all novels that went before it, in that it was 
not intended to shape life to our feelings, but to sbape our feelings to life as it is. The failure amongst 
critics to see the radical transvaluation of fictional values that this implies has led to a misunderstanding 
of the novel's aim. Joyce's novels cannot be read as fictional in the sense that standard novels ere. P.H. 


See also 85-1000, 1307. 
William Butler Yeats 


85-1510. Hirsch, Edward. A War Between the Orders: Yeats's Fiction and the Transcendent Moment, 
Novel, 17, 1, 1983, 52-66. Between 1896 and 1902 Yeats worked on an autobiographical 
Bildungsroman called The Speckled Bird. His failure to finish this work may have been the result of his 
inability to combine the fictional realism he was committed to with the spiritual and supernatural 
experiences of his hero. A.B.F. 


85-1511. Olney, James. Father and Son: J.B. Yeats and W.B. Yeats, SAQ, 79, 3, 1980, 321-8. In an 
effort to perfect his work rather than his life, Yeats wrote his autobiography into his creative works and 
essays, using the biographies of relatives and friends. He saw in these people, such as his father, J. B. 
Yeats, models for typecasting, and in creating his autobiography, he disregarded all personal appeals 
for consideration and privacy. Paradoxically, Yeats's autobiographic work yielded significance to 
these other lives, making them worthy of memory. R.D.I. 


85-1512. Olsen, Lance. The Ironic Dialectic in Yeats, CLQ, 19, 4, 1983, 215-20. Yeats uses five kinds 
of ironic dialectics which reflect a recognition of the incongruities between appearance and reality and 
cause an ambivalence in the reader toward the work's subject and thematic center. L.M.S. 


85-1513. Scott, Clive. A Theme and a Form: Leda and the Swan and the Sonnet, MLR, 74, 1, 1979, 
1-11. A comparison of two sets of sonnets (by Henri de Regnier and Ernst Stadler on one hand and by 
Yeats and Rilke on the other) indicates that the myth of Leda and the swan is particularly suited to the 
sonnet because of its union of unsymmetrical elements, its energy and compression of events, qualities 
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which the myth shares with the sonnet form. Yeats's and Rilke's sonnets are superior because they fully 
exploit these qualities of the myth. J.E.R. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


85-1514. Achebe, Chinua. Named for Victoria, Queen of England, AfrWS, 1975, 65-70. (repr. from 
New Letters, 40, Oct., 1973). [Achebe’s first novel, Things Fall Apart, embraced the African past and 
thus became symbolically the return of the prodigal son. He had already dropped his Victorian 
baptismal name, Albert, in favor of his African name. ] E.E.W. 


85-1515. Achebe, Chinua. Tanganyika — Jottings of a Tourist, AfrWS, 1975, 71-7. When a sense of 
wonder and innocence departs and knowledge settles in, one loses the charm of mystery. E.E.W. 


Buchi Emecheta 


85-1516. Solberg, Rolf. The Woman of Black Africa, Buchi Emecheta: The Woman's Voice in the 
New Nigerian Novel, ES, 64, 3, 1983, 247-62. The occasionally autobiographical novels of Emecheta 
correct the faulty image of the African woman promulgated by sociologists, legislators, or even male 
novelists. Emecheta's novels imply ambivalence toward the traditional passive role of African women, 
male kinship structures, and motherhood. Emecheta is African first and feminist second. M.S.W. 


Nigeria General 


85-1517. Achebe, Chinua. Chi in Igbo Cosmology, AfrWS, 1975, 93-103. The word chi in Igbo has 
two meanings. One is god, guardian angel, soul; the other is day or daylight, especially the transittonal 
periods between day and night. The concept of chi embodies a belief in the fundamental worth and 
autonomy of every person, and rejects any form of absolutism endangering human values. E.E.W. 


85-1518. Achebe, Chinua. In Defence of English? An Open Letter to Mr. Tai Solarin, AfrWS, 1975, 
87-9. (repr. from Daily Times, Lagos, Nov. 7, 1966). Historical factors have made English the 
ascendant literary language today for Nigerian writers, who often choose it to express the idiom and 
imagery of African traditional sources. E.E.W. 


85-1519. Achebe, Chinua. In Reply to Margery Perham, AfrWS, 1975, 85-6. (repr. from The Times, 
London, Sept. 19, 1968). Dame Margery's criticism of British involvement in genocide during the 
Biafran conflict is too weak to cover the traumatic facts of the situation. E.E.W. 


85-1520. Achebe, Chinua. Onitsha, Gift of the Niger, AfrWS, 1975, 90-2. (repr. from ''Foreword,"' 
Literature of the Masses by Obiechena, 1973). The Biafran conflict destroyed the great market at 
Onitsha from which had flowed a people's literature written in English, ebulliently creative. E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
Austin Clarke 


85-1521. Baugh, Edward. Prime Ministers Unlimited: Indian Literary Report, QQ, 87, 3, 1980, 
465-73. (Rev.-art., Austin Clarke, The Prime Minister, Toronto: General, 1977, London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1978; Neville Dawes, Interím, Kingston, Jamaica: Institute of Jamaica, 1978; Derek 
Walcott, The Star-Appie Kingdom, New York: Farrar, Straus, Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 1979; 
London: Jonathan Cape, Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1980.) Clark's novel is ‘‘an angry expression of 
disillusionment in the post-Independent West Indies;’’ Dawes's is a story of an imaginary revolution 
which clarifies Jamaican socio-political problems; and Walcott's poem collection deals with the 
problem of ‘‘returning home.” M.K. 
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James HI, 

King of Scotland 
James IV, 

King of Scotland 
James, Alice 
James, Henry 
James, William 
Jefferies, Richard 
Jeffrey, Francis 
Jerome, St. 
Jesurun, John 
Jewett, Sarah Orne 
John of Gaunt 
John, St. 

Johnson, Gerald W. 
Johnson, Mary Lynn 
Johnson, Samuel 
Jones, David 


85-759, 797 
85-1009 

85-887 

85-956 

85-870, 1000, 1217 


85-1074, 1075 
85-1237 

85-939 

85-1427 
85-1140-1142 
85-1268 
85-1269-1271 
85-1371 

85-1263 

85-1115 

85-779 

85-759, 774, 956, 957 
85-808, 809 
85-990 

85-797, 982 
85-774, 931, 974 


85-1328 
85-1143, 1144 
85-1398 


85-801, 1069, 1257 
85-1504 
85-1184, 1199, 1339, 


:1472 


85-798 
85-856 
85-1044 
85-1470 
85-1221 


85-1239 
85-856 


85-856 

85-1276 
85-1272-1286 
85-816 

85-1137 

85-1010 

85-823 

85-1372 

85-1208, 1287, 1288 
85-826 

85-1236 

85-1387 

85-993 

85-791, 797, 958-963 
85-1138, 1145, 1146, 


Jones, Emest 
Jones, James 
Jonson, Ben 


Joscelyn, John 
Joyce, James 


Jung, Carl Gustav 

Kafka, Franz 

Kames, Henry Home, 
Lord 


Keith, W.J. 
Kellermann, Bernhard 
Kelman, James 
Kemble, E. W. 
Kennedy, Walter 
Kennedy, William 
Kernan, Alvin 
Kerouac, Jack 
Kierkegaard, Soren 
Kilham, Hannah 
Kingston, W.H.G. 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Kipphardt, Heiner 
Kirby, William 
Knopf, Alfred A. 
Knowles, Richard 
Knowlson, Thomas 
Sharper 
Koch, Kenneth 
Koestler, Archur 
Koestler, Cynthia 
Kohut, Heinz 
Kosinski, Jerzy 
Krenkow, Johanna 
Krenkow, Karl 
Kyd, Thomas 
Lacan, Jacques 
Lamb, Charles 


Landon, Alfred M. 
Language-history 


Language-theoretical 
studies 

Larkin, Philip 

Laurence, Margaret 

Lawrence, D.H. 
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1172 

85-762 

85-1373 

85-801, 869, 901, 926, 
1492 

85-858 

85-1000, 1307, 1487, 
1508, 1509 

85-771, 1137 

85-768, 772 


85-974 


85-1406 

85-822 

85-1374 
85-1011-1013, 1343 
85-1500 

85-768 

85-1183 

85-1295 

85-850 

85-1032 

85-869, 885 
85-1477 

85-779 

85-1196 

85-1090 

85-1076, 1077, 1078 
85-810 

85-1495 

85-1382 

85-885 


85-1114 

85-1473 

85-1147 

85-1147 

85-772 

85-1375 

85-1149 

85-1149 

85-867, 928, 929 
85-761, 762 
85-1008, 1014-1018, 
1032 

85-1389 

85-790, 791, 820, 962, 
1196, 1517 


85-1484 

85-1115 

85-785 

85-1067, 1148-1150, 


le Baker, Geoffrey 
Lear, Edward 
Leavis, F.R. 

le Carré, John 
Lee, Maryat 
Leitch, Vincent B. 
Lentricchia, Frank 
Leone, Sergio 
Lermontov, Mihail 
Lessing, Doris 
Levertov, Denise 
Lewis, Alun 
Lewis, C.S. 
Lewis, Sinclair 


Life and Adventures of 
a Reformed Magdalen, 


The 
Linguistics 
Literary history 
Literary theory 


Literature and science 
Literature and society 
Liveright, Horace 
Locke, John 

Loftis,, Anne 

Long, Huey P. 
Loring, Katherine 
Lovett, Robert Morss 
Lowell, Robert 
Lowry, Malcolm 
Loyola, St. Ignatius 
Luther, Martin 

Lyly, John 

Lynch, William 
Lyndsay, David 
MacDiarmid, Hugh 


Macdonald, Sir John A. 


Macherey, Pierre 
Mackenzie, Henry 
Mackinnon, William 
Alexander 
MacLure, Millar 
Macpherson, James 
Macro plays 
Maguire, Matthew 
Maguire, Robert A. 
Mailer, Norman 
Maitland, John 
Malamud, Bernard 
Malmstad, John E. 
Mankind 
Manning, Frederic 
Mansfield, Katherine 


1477 

85-859 
85-1309 
85-775 
85-1151 
85-1458, 1462 
85-784 
85-775 
85-806 
85-803 
85-785 
85-1115, 1475 
85-1152, 1164 
85-924, 1153 
85-1265 


85-986 
85-792-796 
85-759 
85-760-766, 784, 807, 
808, 815, 1134, 1480 
85-767, 768, 783 
85-769, 770 
85-1344 
85-1112 
85-1434 
85-1444 

85-1276 

85-1265 
85-1376, 1377 
85-1491, 1492 
85-961 

85-933 

85-930 

85-808 

85-868 

85-819 

85-1498 

85-763 

85-964 


85-1044 
85-869 
85-965 
85-852 
85-1378, 1463 
85-1398 
85-1440, 1471 
85-941 
85-764, 1415, 1470 
85-1398 
85-852 
85-818 
85-785 


Marchand, Leslie 
Marlowe, Christopher 
Marryat, Captain 

Frederick 
Marshall, Tom 
Marston, John 
Marvell, Andrew 
Marx, Kari 


Mary, The Virgin 
Mason, William 
Masters, John 


‘ Mathews, Robin 


Mathias, Roland 
Mauriac, Francots 
McClure, John 
Mcllvanney, William 
McKeon, Richard 
McKiddy, Cicil 
McNeil, Florence 
Melville, Herman 


Mencken, H.L. 
Meredith, George 
Merleau-Ponty, 
Maurice 
Merrill, James 
Metaphor 
Mickiewicz, Adam 
Middleton, Thomas 


Middleton, Thomas H. 


85-1001 
85-821, 869, 928, 1492 


85-1090 
85-1497 
85-929 
85-1492 
85-763, 776, 781, 1155, 
1325 
85-853 
85-982 
85-1501 
85-1499 
85-1154 
85-803 
85-1388 
85-1183 
85-1328 
85-1434 
85-1497 
85-1201, 1215, 1222- ` 
1232 
85-1379-1396 
85-1079, 1080 


85-827 

85-1441 

85-777 

85-1118 

85-901, 926 
85-792, 794, 796 


Midwest (United States) 85-1249 


Mikes, George 
Mill, Harriet (Taylor) 
Mill, John Stuart 
Millay, Edna 

St. Vincent 


Milton, John 


Mitchell, James Leslie 
Mitchell, Richard 
Mitchell, S. Weir 
Mitchell, W J.T. 
Mitford, John 
Momaday, N. Scott 
Moore, Thomas 
Morality 

Morality plays 
Moreli, Thomas 
Morris, William 
Morrison, Toni 
Mowat, Farley 
Moxon, Edward 
Mroz,S. 
Muir, Edwin 


85-1147 
85-1081 
85-1081, 1102 


85-1346 
85-870-876, 967, 992, 
1036, 1091 

85-1155 

85-796 

85-1244 

85-993 

85-982 

85-1184 

85-1234, 1353 

85-774 

85-852 

85-936 

85-1082, 1083, 1088 
85-1397 

85-818 

85-1032 

85-18 — — 
85-819, 1156, 1157 


Müller, Max 
Munro, Alice 
Murdoch, Iris 
Musgrave, Susan 
Musil, Robert 
Myers, Martin 
Myres, Sandra 
Mystery plays 
Myth 
Nabokov, Vladimir 
Nashville Fugitives 
Nathan, George Jean 
Neckam, Alexander 
New Age 
New criticism 
Newbery, John 
Newcastle, Thomas 
Holles, Duke of 
nichol, bp 
Nicholson, Lewis E. 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 
Wilhelm 
Nigeria (General) 
Norris, Christopher 
Norris, Frank 
Norton, Andrews 
Novalis (Fredrich von 
Hardenberg) 
Nowell, Elizabeth 


Oates, Joyce Carol 
Obregón, José 
O'Brien, Edna 
O'Brien, Tim 
O'Connor, Flannery 
O'Hara, Frank 
Old English 
Martyrology 
Old Leather Man 
(Jules Bourglay?) 
Oldham, John 
Oliphant, Laurence 
Olivier, Laurence 
Olson, Charles 
Olson, Edler 
Oppen, George 
Orwell, George 


Ouida, (Marie Louise de 


la Ramée) 
Ovid 
Owen, Charles, A., Jr. 
Oxford English 
Dictionary 


85-1112 
85-786 
85-1158 
85-786 
85-768 
85-1496 
85-1250 
85-821 
85-810 


85-1398 
85-1388 
85-1382 
85-859 
85-1157 
85-779 
85-797 


85-972 
85-1496 
85-822 


85-779, 1035, 1157 
85-1481, 1517-1520 
85-784 

85-1399, 1400 
85-1201 


85-1044 
85-1452 


85-805 
85-1404 
85-785 
85-1471 
85-811, 1401 
85-1473 


85-823 


85-1202 

85-961 

85-1109 

85-921 

85-1475 

85-1328 

85-1474 

85-1067, 1159, 1160 


85-1109 
85-835 
85-844 


Padgett, Ron 
Palmer, J.J.N. 
Pancost, David W. 
Parker, Matthew 
Pascal, Blaise 
Pater, Walter 
Paul, St. 

Pavlov, Ivan P. 
Payn, James 

Paz, Octavio 


Peacock, Thomas Love 


Pearl Poet 
Pemberton, Henry 
Pennsylvania Mirror 
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85-1473 

85-826 

85-1281 

85-858 

85-1490 

85-1074, 1084, 1129 
85-969 l 
85-1143 

85-1109 

85-773 

85-1233 

85-851, 1341 
85-797 

85-1428 


Perham, Dame Margery 85-1519 


Peter the Great, Czar 85-1118 
Philby, Kim 85-1151 
Pierpont, John 85-1201 
Pinto, Erasmus, 

see Smith, Latham 
Pirsig, Robert 85-1402 
Plath, Sylvia 85-1403 
Plato 85-973, 1402 
Plot patterns 85-811 
Poe, Edgar Allan 85-1233-1236, 1353 
Poel, William 85-912 
Poetry (Canada) 85-1497 
Poetry (General) 85-8 12-814, 1120 
Poetry (India) 85-1503 
Poetry (Mediaeval) 85-860 
Poetry (Middle English) 85-853-856 
Poetry (Old English) 85-858 
Poetry (United States) 85-1249, 1472-1477 
Polanski, Roman 85-1073 
Pope, Alexander 85-797, 966, 967, 974 
Porter, Katherine Anne 85-1404 
Pound, Ezra 85-814, 1125, 1405- 

1407, 1474 

Povre Clerc, Le 85-855 
Power, William 85-819 
Printing and publishing, 

History of 85-1193-1195, 1384 
Prose (Anglo-Latin) 85-859 
Prose (Britain) 85-1110, 1111 
Prose (Canada) 85-1498 
Prose (General) 85-815-817 
Prose (Old English) 85-823 
Psychology 85-771, 772 
Pursglove, Giyn 85-1173 
Pushkin, Alexander 85-1118 
Pym, Barbara 85-1161 
Pynchon, Thomas 85-762, 1408, 1409 


85-791, 820, 962, 1056, Quiller-Couch, 


1199 


Sir Arthur 


85-1117 
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Radcliffe, Sir William 
Raine, Kathleen 
Rakosi, Carl 
Ramsay, Allan 
Ransom, John Crowe 
Reade, Charles 
Reed, Ishmael 
Reed, Talbot Baines 
Reich, Wilhelm 
Reid, Whitelaw 
Reverdy, Pierre 
Reznikoff, Charles 
Rhys, Jean 
Rhys, Keidrych 
Richards, L.A. 
Richardson, Dorothy 
Richardson, Samuel 
Riddell, John 
Rilke, Rainer Maria 
Ripley, John 
Ritchie, Leitch 
Robbins, Rossell Hope 
Roberts, Lynette 
Robertson, Agatha 
Roche, Regina Maria 
Rochester, John 
Wilmot, Earl of 
Roethke, Theodore 
Romance (Middle 
English) 
Roosevelt, Eleanor 
Rose-Soley, J.F. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 


Roth, Philip 
Rothenberg, Jerome 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques 


Ruskin, John 
Russell, Bertrand 


Sabatini, Rafael 

Salinger, J.D. 

Sanborn, F.B. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul 

Satan 

Satire of Edward II's 
England, A 

Schlissel, Lillian 

Schools and creeds 

Scotland 

Scott, Paul 

Scott, Sir Walter 

Selzer, Richard 

Seneca 

Servius 


85-853 

85-993 

85-1474 

85-979 

85-775, 778, 1388 
85-1109 

85-1410 

85-1078 

85-1311 

85-1276 

85-1473 

85-1474 

85-785 

85-1138, 1164, 1165 
85-775, 777, 782 
85-1162 

85-968, 970 
85-1496 

85-1409, 1513 
85-882 

85-1032 

85-853 

85-1138, 1163-1165 
85-1229 

85-1019 


t 


85-969 
85-813, 814 


85-857 

85-1318 

85-1399 
85-1085-1088, 1098, 
1133 

85-1415, 1470 
85-1472 

85-1029 

85-1088, 1089 
85-1123, 1180 


85-1166 
85-1415 
85-1212 
85-803 

85-1413 


85-840 

85-1250 

85-773, 774 
85-819, 856, 1183 
85-1501 

85-965, 1020-1024 
85-767 

85-1002 

85-967 


Shaffer, Peter 
Shakespear, Charlotte 
Shakespeare, William 


Shawcross, J. 

Shek, B.Z. 

Sheldon, John P. 

Shelley, Mary 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 

Sheridan, Richard 
Brinsley 

Sherman, Stuart Pratt 

Siddal, Elizabeth 

Sidney, Sir Philip 

Signorelli, Luca 

Simcox, Edith 

Singer, Isaac Bashevis 

Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight 


Small, Harold 
Smart, Christopher 
Smiles, Samuel 
Smith, Adam 
Smith, Latham 
Smith, Ray 
Smollett, Tobias 
Snow, Charles Percy, 
Lord 
Snyder, Gary 
Solarin, Tai 
Solzhenitsyn, 
Alexander 
Southey, Robert 
Southwell, Robert 
Spence, Joseph 
Spenser, Edmund 
Spinoza, Baruch 
Stadler, Ernst 
Stafford, Jean 
Stapledon, Olaf 
Stead, Christina 
Steinbeck, James 
Stephen, Julia 
Stephen, Leslie 
Sterne, Laurence 
Stevens, Wallace 
Stevenson, Robert 
Louis 
Stone, James M. 
Stoppard, Tom 
Stout, Rex 
Stow, John 


85-798 

85-1100 
85-801, 802, 821, 860, 
875, 877-921, 928-930, 
958, 959, 978, 1026, 
1031, 1142 

85-1003 

85-1500 

85-1249 

85-810 

85-876, 1025, 1026 


85-970 
85-1265 
85-1085, 1086 
85-922 
85-1011 
85-1056 
85-1411-1432 


85-1341 


85-1320 
85-971 
85-1114 
85-934 
85-1109 
85-1496 
85-972, 973 


85-1167 
85-1472 
85-1518 


85-768 

85-923, 1027 

85-923 

85-974 

85-901, 924, 925, 994 
85-1421 


85-1513 

85-805, 1433 
85-1153 
85-1486-1489 
85-1434 

85-1179 

85-1071 

85-975, 976, 982 
85-1355, 1435 


85-1090 
85-1240 
85-798 
85-1436 
85-826 


Stowe, Calvin E. 


Stowe, Harriet (Porter) 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, Roxana 
Stratton, Joanna 
Styron, William 
Sukenick, Lynn 
Sullivan, Harry Stack 
Surrealism 
Sutherland, Ronald 


Swedenborg, Emanuel 


Swift, Jonathan 

Swinburne, Algernon 
Charles 

Tate, Allen 

Taylor, C.P. 

Taylor, Edward 

Taylor, Gordon O. 


85-1238 
85-1238 
85-1237-1239 
85-1238 
85-1250 
85-1437, 1438, 1470 
85-1427 
85-1260 
85-773 
85-1499 
85-994 
85-961, 977 


85-1084 
85-1388, 1439 
85-1168 
85-1198 
85-1370 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 85-803, 1091-1099, 


Thackeray, William 
Makepeace 


Theobald, Lewis 
Theory of criticism 


Theresa, St. 
Thomas, Caitlin 
Thomas, Dylan 


Thomas, Edward 
Thomas, R.S. 
Thompson, Lawrance 
Thomson, James 


Thoreau, Henry David 
Thre Prestis of Peblis, 


The 
Tiberius, Emperor 
Tindal, Matthew 
Titian 
Tomlinson, Charles 
Tompson, Benjamin 
Torrance, Chris 
Tourneur, Cyril 
Translation 
Traubel, Horace 
Trollope, Anthony 


Tucker, Caril 
Turgenev, Ivan 
Turner, John Kenneth 
Twain, Mark 
Twining, Thomas 


1133, 1243, 1357, 1435 


85-1100, 1101, 1108, 
1159 
85-978 


85-766, 775-784, 1483, 


1493 

85-861 

85-1165 

85-1115, 1132, 1165, 
1169 

85-1170 

85-1171 

85-1353 

85-864, 979 
85-1212, 1240, 1241 


85-856 

85-1445 

85-980 . 
85-1011 

85-1474 

85-1199 
85-1172, 1173 
85-801, 926, 929 
85-974, 984 
85-1212 
85-1064, 1102-1104, 
1109 

85-758 


_ 85-1252 


85-1491 
85-1289-1303, 1381 
85-797 


United States (General) 85-1201, 1202, 1250, 


1355 


Updike, John 


Upham, Mrs. Thomas C. 


Urkowitz, Steven 
Vaczek, Louis 
Verne, Jules 
Vernon, Edward 
Very, Jones 
Vibert, Jehan George 
Victoria, Queen 
Virgil 
Vives, Ludovicus 
Voltaire (Francois 
Marie Arouet) 
Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr. 


Wagner, Richard 
Wain, John 
Walcott, Derek 
Walpole, Horace 
Waish, Maurice 
Walter, Peter 
Walter, W. Joseph 
Walton, Izaak 
Walton, John 

War literature 
Warburton, William 
Ward, Alice 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry 


Ware, William 
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85-764, 1373, 1408 
85-1239 
85-882 
85-1495 
85-768 
85-936 
85-1242 
85-1320 
85-1514 
85-967 
85-857 


85-1044 
85-1360, 1365, 1440, 
1468 
85-1257 
85-1160 
85-1521 
85-983 
85-1139 
85-951 
85-923 
85-927 
85-820 
85-818 
85-982 
85-1059 
85-1105 
85-1201 


Warner, William Beatty 85-968 


Warren, Robert Penn 
Warton, Joseph 
Warton, Thomas 
Washington, George 
Watson, George 
Waugh, Evelyn 
Webster, Grant 
Webster, John 
Wedgwood, Frances 
(and family) 
Weimann, Robert 
Welch, James 
Welles, Orson 
Wells, H.G. 
Wesley, Charles 
West (United States) 
West, Nathanael 
West, Rebecca 


Westermarck, Edward 


Wharton, Edith 


Wharton, Richard 
Wheatley, Phillis 
Whewell, William 
White, E.B. 


85-778, 1441-1445 
85-983 

85-983 

85-1203 

85-797 

85-1174, 1175 

85-775 

85-759, 866, 887, 928 


85-1043 

85-884 

85-1184 

85-909 

85-1143, 1176, 1275 
85-936 

85-1221, 1249 
85-1415, 1469 
85-1176 

85-774 

85-1265, 1446, 1447, 
1469 

85-1028 

85-1200 

85-1112 

85-1448 
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Whiting, Henry 
Whiting, John 
Whitman, Walt 


Wilcoxon, Reba 
Wilder, Thornton 


Williams, Roger 

Williams, Tennessee 

Williams, William 
Carlos 


Willis, Nathaniel Parker 


Wilson, Angus 


Winterbotham, William 


Wisdom 
Wodehouse, P.G. 
Wolfe, Thomas 
Women's studies 


Wood, Evelyn 
Woolf, Virginia 
Wooll, John 
Woolsey, Gamel 
Wooster, David 
Wordsworth, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, William 


Wright, Ellen 
Wright, Richard 
Writing 

Yates, Christine 
Yeats, J.B. 

Yeats, William Butler 


Young, Edward 
Zanarini, Tom 
Zuckmayer, Cari 
Zukofsky, Louis 


85-1249 

85-1182 

85-814, 1212, 1243- 
1248, 1305, 1374 
85-969 

85-1449 

85-993 


85-936 
85-1475 
85-1199 
85-1360, 1450 


85-814, 1451, 1474 
85-1201 

85-1076 

85-1027 

85-852 

85-1177 

85-1345, 1452 

85-780, 785-787, 805, 
887, 921, 953, 1019, 
1102, 1103, 1122, 1243, 
1250, 1276, 1279, 1315, 
1360, 1362, 1403, 1411, 
1447, 1467, 1516 
85-758 

85-785, 1178-1181 
85-983 

85-1453 

85-1200 

85-1003 

85-864, 1003, 1015, 
1018, 1029, 1030, 1058 
85-1454 

85-1454 

85-788, 789 

85-1352 

85-1511 

85-1152, 1355, 1510- 
1513 

85-984 

85-1335 

85-810 

85-1474 


TRANSACTIONS 
of the 
SAMUEL JOHNSON SOCIETY 
OF THE NORTHWEST 


The TRANSACTIONS OF THE SAMUEL JOHNSON SOCI- 
ETY OF THE NORTHWEST, an Affiliate of the American 
Society of Eighteenth-Century Studies, publishes papers given 
at the annual meetings held in various centres in the Pacific 
Northwest. Copies of Volumes 13, 14, and 15 are available 
from the editor, Dr. R.H. Carnie, c/o AES Office, English 
Department, University of Calgary, 2500 University Dr. N.W., 
Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4, CANADA at the price of $5.00 
per number. 


Recent numbers have contained articles on Johnson, 
Boswell, Pope, Richardson, Swift, Dryden, and Walpole. 


Enquiries respecting membership in the society should 
be sent to the same address. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
750 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, worid literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer 
contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 

AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point 
to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. 
The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility at the article or monograph and should not 
be considered a substitute for the original. 

References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people and 
anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are 
used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Articles on anonymous works 
are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf and the 
Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, 
but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes some 
sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 


Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature in 
English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories contains sub-categories 
which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular 
sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, 
Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, Myth, Plot 
Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
more specific categories. 


"x For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography 
is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General IIT) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General ID 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also 
includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


‘ ABSTRACTERS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 


Atkinson, David W. (D.W.A.) 
Best, Margaret Emily (M.E.B.) 
Bode, Robert F. (R.F.B.) 
Brown, Jeanine Barrett (J.B.B.) 
Budd, John M. (J.M.B.) 
Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) 
Carmichael, Jane A. (J.A.C.) 
Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) 
Cosenza, Joseph (J.C.) 

Dust, Alvin I. (A.I.D.) 
Harasym, Sarah D. (S.D.H.) 
Holcomb, Phillip A. (P.A.H.) 
Hyland, Peter (P.H.) 

Jago, David M. (D.M.J.) 
Johnson, Carolyn M. (C.M.J.) 


Corrections 


Kellman, Steven G. (S.G.K.) 
Kennelly, Laura B. (L.B.K.) 
Maddock, Lawrence H. (L.H.M.) 
Magee, William H. (W.H.M.) 
Martin, John Stephen (J.S.M.) 
Morse, Lucile M. (L.M.M.) 
Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Riehl, Joseph E. (J.E.R.) 

Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) 

Ross, Thomas W. (T. W.R.) 
Saffioti, Carol Lee (C.L.S.) 
Schroth, Evelyn (E.S.) 

Taneja, G.R. (G.R.T.) 
Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) 
Wolter, Jürgen (J.W.) 


Items 85-523, 85-588, and 85-637 (AES 28:1) were done by Charlene E. Bunnell and should be 
initialled C. E.B. not C.B. G.A. Cevasco's name should have been added to the list of abstracters for 


. AES 28:2. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared 


for this issue: 


ABC 


EA 
ECLife 
ECS 
Esquire 
FHA 
HemR 
IndL 
JASR 
JHI 
LCUT 
LiSk 


MarkhamR 
Menckeniana 


American Book Collector, n.s. 5,2-4 (1984) 

Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography, 7, 1/2 (1983) 

American Literature: A Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and 
Bibliography, 52,3-4;53,1-3 (1980-81) 

Amerikastudien/American Studies, 28.1 (1983) 

American Notes and Queries, 21,9/10; 22,1-6 (1983-84) 

Ariel: A Review of International English Literature. 9,1 (1978) 

The American Scholar, 51.4 (1982) 

The Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana, 33. 4 
(1983) 

Bulletin of Bibliography. 41,1-3 (1984) 

The Black Scholar. 11,4 (1980) 

Bronté Society Transactions, 18.3 (1983) 

Christianity and Literature, 32.3:33,3 (1983-84) 

Drama Review, 28,1-3 (1984) 

Etudes Anglaises: Grande-Bretagne. États-Unis, 33.1-4;:34.1-2 (1980-81) 
Eighteenth-Century Life, 3,3:4,1.3-4 (1977-78) 

Eighteenth-Century Studies, 13.1-3;14.1.4 (1979-81) 

Esquire, 102,2-3 (1984) 

Fitzgerald-Hemingway Annual, 1977.1978 

Hemingway Review, 3,2 (1984) 

Indian Literature, 27, 2 (1984) 

Jane Austen Society Report, 1983 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 45.1.3 (1984) 

The Library Chronicle of the University of Texas. 23,25/26 (1983-84) 
Literary Sketches: A Magazine of Interviews, Reviews and Memorabilia. 
23,6-8.24,5 (1983-84) 

Markham Review, 8,12 (1979,1983) 

Menckeniana: A Quarterly Review, Nos. 78-80 (1981) 

Modern Fiction Studies, 24,2, (1978) 

Modem Language Notes, 97.4 (1982) 

Modern Language Review, 74,1-2;77.3;79.2 (1979.1982.1984) 
Massachusetts Review: A Quarterly of Literature. the Arts and Public 
Affairs, 23.4;24,1-3 (1982-83) 

Notes and Queries, 31,2-4 (1984) 

Notre Dame English Journal: A Journal of Religion in Literature. 15.2-3 
(1983) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 27.3 (1984) 

Publications of the American Antiquarian Society. 93.1-2 (1983) 
Parabola: Myth and the Quest for Meaning. 8.3 (1983) 

Pennsylvania English: Essays in Film and Humanities, 10.2;11.1 (1984) 
PMLA: Publications of the Modern Language Association, 95.2-3,5;96.|-2 
(1980-81) 

Poetics Today, 4,1 (1983) 

Princeton University Library Chronicle, 45,3:46.1 (1983-85) 

Research in African Literature, 14,4;15.1-2 (1983-84) 

Recherches Anglaises et Americaines. 13 (1980) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 36.4:37.1-2 (1984-85) 
Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, 63,64 (1983-84) 

Studies in American Fiction, 11,2 (1983) 


South Central Bulletin, 35,4 (1975) 

Scholarly Publishing: A Journal for Authors and Publishers, 15,3 (1984) 
Studies. in the Literary Imagination, 16,2;17,1 (1983-84) 

The Southern Quarterly: Journal of Arts in the South, 12,3-4;13,1;14,2; 
15,2-4:16,1-4;17,1;18,2-4 (1974,1976-80) 

Southern Review, 18,3-4 (1982) 

Southern Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal of the South, 22,1-2 (1983) 
Speculum: A Journal of Medieval Studies, 58,3-4;59, 1-4 (1983-84) 
Southern Speech Communications Journal, 49,2-3 (1984) 

Twentieth Century Literature, 28,1 (1982) 

The Twainian, 37,1-6;38,1-6;39,1-4;40,1-4 (1978-81) 

The Thomas Wolfe Review, 8,2 (1984) 

University of Toronto Quarterly, 51,1-3 (1981-82) 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 21 (1983) 

Wascana Review, 18,2 (1983) 

Women's Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 7,3 (1980) 

Wallace Stevens Journal: A Publication of the Wallace Stevens Society, 
7,3/4 (1983) 

Zeitschrift für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 30,1-4 (1982) 
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; i GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Comparative Literature 


85-1522. Joseph Gerhard. The ANTIGONE as Cultural Touchstone: Matthew Arnold, Hegel, George 
Eliot, Virginia Woolf, and Margaret Drabble, PMLA, 96, 1, 1981, 22-35. Between Amold’s posi- 
tion that Antigone cannot serve as a touchstone and Hegel’s that tragedy represents a position of 
ethical and dramatic perfection, Eliot, Woolf, and Drabble occupy the middle position. For Eliot, 
Antigone is a kind of moral pioneer. For Woolf, the character *'is a natural counter within the 
feminist polemic’’ in Three Guineas and an important image in The Years. For Drabble, the modem 
relevance of the theme of Antigone serves as the basis of The Ice Age's absurdist appeal. | P.A.H. 


Literary History 


85-1523. Brown, Marshall. The Logic of Realism: a Hegelian Approach, PMLA, 96, 2, 1981, 
224-41. Realism is not an entity possessed so much as it is an attribute or quality created. Realism 
became the dominant literary form in the mid-J9th-century because the concept had become so 
problematic, especially after it was used by romantic writers. Thus it is no wonder that there are so 
many definitions and senses of *'realism.'' The ground gradually shifts ''from coup de theatre toward 
tableau, from action toward atmosphere, from stagy foreground to scenic background, to that static 
sense of place which pervades so much nineteenth-century fiction." This movement creates a 
silhouetting effect in which ''the dramatic action emerges from a static background that gives it 
context." Hegel's Science of Logic generally discusses realism and silhouetting. P.A.H. 


85-1524. McDonald, Christie V. Fractured Readers, MLN, 97, 4, 1982, 840-8. Diderot's Jacques le 
fataliste, drawing on Tristram Shandy and its novelistic tricks, indicates tbe tension between philosophical, 
theoretical criticism and the act of interpretation by ‘‘fracturing’’ the whole, taunting the reader with 

alternate plot possibilities. | LER. - 


85-1525. Olujic, Grozdana. Literature and Time, IndL, 27, 2, 1984, 26-38. Given the traditional 
Indian philosophical view of existence as the cyclical process of life, death, and rebirth, indian 
writers are not preoccupied, as are European writers, with time and the brevity of a single lifetime. 
James Joyce and Virginia Woolf present time as ''a collection of chaotically dispersed seconds.” 
While Marcel Proust is concerned with the rediscovery of ''lost time,'' William Faulkner's characters 
look to the past because they see nothing in the future. Thomas Wolfe's backward vision is more 
positive, as he suggests how the ''kaleidoscope of memory'' orders the chaos of the present. D.W.A. 


Literary Theory 


85-1526. Bilan, R.P. ''We Interpreters’’, UTQ, 51, 1, 1981, 102-12. (rev-art., P.D. Juhl, Interpreta- 
tion, Princeton: Princeton Univ. Pr., 1980; and Stanley Fish, is There a Text in This Class?. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Univ. Pr., 1980). Juhl goes to an extreme in defending the importance of 
an author's intention; he is not very successful in establishing the validity of his claims. Fish is 
concerned with the role of interpretive communities. P.H. 


85-1527. Palmer, Richard E. Postmodern Hermeneutics and the Act of Reading, NDEJ, 15, 3, 1983, 
55-84. The existential postmodern hermeneutics of Heidegger and Gadamer emphasize the text over 
the reader. Poststructuralist thinkers Derrida and Foucault, influenced by Nietzsche, maintain that the 
interpreting reader is more important than the text. M.E.B. 


85-1528. Riffaterre, Michael. Hermeneutic Models, PoeticsT, 4, 1, 1983, 7-16. Two models, the 
sylleptic and hypogrammatical, guide readers towards stable interpretations of Rimbaud's Memoire. 
To avoid ambiguity and obscurity the sylleptic model abandons linear reading as language becomes 
an object rather than a means to something else. The hypogrammatical model examines deictic signs 
which point to a latent text from which the text derives its significance. These two models analyze the 
sociolectical components and anomalies in the text as subliminal signs for interpretations. $.D.H. 
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85-1529. Sitterson, Joseph C., Jr. Psychoanalytic Models and Literary Theory, UTQ, 51, 1, 1981, 
78-92. Literary critics tend to adapt theories from other disciplines as interpretive modeis, because 
there is no current consensus on the nature of literature, but their use of psychoanalytic models is 
ill-informed, because it is based upon an inadequate examination of psychoanalytic thought. It is 
desirable to look at the work of important psychoanalytic theorists who are mainly unknown outside 
their own discipline, such as George S. Klein’s radical critique of Freudian metapsychology, and the 
theories of Ernst Kris, Pinchas Noy and Robert Waelder. P.H. 


85-1530. Slights, William W.E. The Incarnations of Comedy, UTQ, 51, 1, 1981, 13-27. A central 
concern of comic theory should be to relate the comic impulse to represent ridiculous behaviour with 
the comic narrative structure ending in happiness and prosperity. An examination of three models of 
comedy shows the common element to be a strong identification of the reader with the claims of the 
flesh, along with a recognition that it is the dignity of the incarnate spirit that makes us human. P.H. 


Literature and Society 


85-1531. Weele, Michael Vander. Literature and Community: A Case for the Literary Tale, C&L, 
33, 3, 1984, 46-50. Literature is a communal affair. History lives in the lives of people, the seriously 
ill can be strengthened — physically and otherwise — by telling stories to others, and storytellers 
need creative judgment. Society needs literature; we should take it outside the classroom. —— J.S.P. 


Psychology 
See 85-1871. 


Theory of Criticism 


85-1532. Rajan, Tilottama. In Search of System, UTQ, 51, 1, 1981, 93-102. (rev-art., Robert D. 
Denham, Northrop Frye and Critical Method, University Park: Pennsylvania State Univ. Pr., 1978; 
and Mario J. Valdes and Owen J. Miller, eds., Interpretation of Narrative, Toronto: Univ. of Toronto 
Pr., 1978). Denham's book's weaknesses are an insufficient analysis of Frye's work as a metafictional 
system of criticism, a tacit discipleship, and a narrow spectrum within which Frye's work is consid- 
ered. Valdes' and Miller's collection is a cross-section of current criticism whose value lies in its 
conjunction of pure theory with a practical criticism aware of its methodological assumptions. P.H. 


Sec also 85-1533, 1535. 
Women's Studies 


85-1533. Leger, Susan H. The Lure of Symmetry: Or, The Strange Impossibility of Feminist 
Criticism, MR, 24, 2, 1983, 330-7. Feminist criticism has assumed a symmetrical male/female 
dichotomy which turns out to be a kind of lure or decoy. When the dichotomy is seen as culturally 
determined, other possible boundaries come into view, making it possible for feminist critics to ask 
their own questions and invent the critical methods needed to answer them. J.H.Ro. 


85-1534. Miller, Nancy K. Emphasis Added: Plots and Plausibilities in Women's Fiction, PMLA, 
96, 1, 1981, 36-48. Women tend to approach the plotting of a novel from a different direction than 
men do, even though feminist criticism has been reluctant to define this process in terms of sexual 
difference. Feminist plots generally reject the ‘‘narrative logic of the dominant discourse," Novelists 
like Mme de Lafayette (La Princesse de Cleves) and George Eliot (The Mill on the Floss) attempt to 
evolve new approaches to both fiction and the narrative structures that embody its themes. | P. A.H. 


85-1535. Stimpson, Catharine R. Feminism and Feminist Criticism, MR, 24, 2, 1983, 272-88. 
Criticism should not be subordinated to feminism, nor feminism to criticism. Feminist critics explore 
three fields: the male hegemony, a woman's tradition, and sexual difference. Feminist criticism 
ought to foster the search for female writing and language. Even if it fails, it will have scoured the 
conscience, prepared the way for new discoveries, and loosened the human voice in general. J.H.Ro. 


See also 85-1600, 1707, 1791, 1850, 2079, 2150, 2249. ' 
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Writing 
85-1536. Brown, Carolyn T. Scholarly Writing in a Department of English, SchP, 15, 3, 1984, 
205-21. Scholarly writing in English ‘‘generates and renews intellectual vitality on questions of value 
in human life.’ Genres include creative writing, critical analysis, bibliography, the book review and 
review essay, textual editing, translation, and the written interview, each consisting of a definition, a 
value, and a criterion for evaluation. J.B.B. 


85-1537. Deconinck-Brossard, Françoise. Un Sténographe original au dix-huitième siècle: [A Pio- 
neer Stenographer of the Eighteenth Century:] John Byrom (1691-1763), EA, 34, 1, 1981, 72-82. 
The superiority of Byrom's short-hand system over those invented so far lay in the way in which he 
had carefully considered the peculiarities of the English language, and then devised a system that 
would precisely apply to them, while remaining simple and pleasant to look at. He was thus enabled 
to charge his pupils high fees, and indeed in 1742 was granted a 21-year monopoly of the subject by 
Parliament. (In French) D.M J. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 


85-1538. West, James L. W., HI. ‘‘Section B” and the Bibliographer, AEB, 7, 1/2, 1983, 31-6. 
Though it has become almost conventional to divide single author bibliographies into A,B. and C 
sections, and it is quite established what items are included in sections A and C, the B section still 
causes troubles. Section B should contain a careful listing of books which contain some item by the 
author in question. l A.LD. 


85-1539. Edgar, Neal L. Sir Stephen Gawelee's Collection of Bibliographic Tracts, AN&Q, 21, 
9/10, 1983, 143-5. The collection, heterogeneous in the extreme, is broadly called a ''collection of 
pamphlets." Unusual items are bound in it; they can be consulted at Kent State University, their 
latest repository. A.I.D. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


85-1540. Rummonds, Richard-Gabriel. Balancing the Limitations of Human Frailty, ABC, 5(n.s.), 
2; 1984, 25-36. Private and small presses are limited in productivity by the desire to turn out 
beautifully executed books and the extent of human energy and resources. A select list, with critical 
comments, of the important small press books show the extent and variety of these productions. 
[Recent productions by eight presses are here given short reviews.] A.1.D. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
History 


85-1541. Garner, Bryan A. Some Errors and Omissions in Jürgen Scháfer's DOCUMENTATION IN 
THE ''O.E.D.'", AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 145-6. The author provides a useful tool, based on the 
O.E.D., which adds to our information store, but he also makes some errors and omissions. A.1.D. 


85-1542. Gough, John. Broadcast English, ZAA, 30, 3, 1982, 244-9. In the 1920's, Received 
Pronunciation was almost universal in the British Broadcasting Corporation, partly because personnel 
tended to be drawn from the South of England, and partly because every word uttered was scripted. 
The impact of the Second World War brought considerable change: on-the-spot reports and unscripted 
interviews caused many more voices to be heard. Nowadays, there is a much greater variety of local 
accents, though there is still a hierarchy of preferences, and American usage applied to British 
English is disliked. The important thing is that, whatever the accent, material should be well- 
prepared, and delivery fluent and clear. D.MJ. 


85-1543. Robinson, Fred C. ‘‘Medieval’’, the ‘‘Middle Ages’’, Speculum, 59, 4, 1984, 745-56. 
These two terms cause confusion. Why in ''middle ages’’ is the second term plural, while many 
European languages use a singular? We even pronounce '*medieval'' differently from other English 
speakers. It seems merely a geographic independence of pronunciation, since inconsistencies in all 
English-speaking countries exist in words built on the same roots. We even differ among ourselves 
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over using the æ digraph in the word. The phiral ‘‘ages’’ when studied shows that some nations 
use the singular, some the plural; but for a time parallel forms were used until only one gained 
precedence. These terms, however, about which we rack our brains to learn time-spans and meaning, 
are seldom used, except in a perjorative sense, in modern English. A.LD. 


85-1544. Rothwell, W. Anglo-French Contacts, Old and New, MLR, 74, 2, 1979, 287-96. Evidence 
of both recent and medieval borrowings between French and English belies the theory that the 
practice of borrowing words from another language implies a cultural inferiority, and supports the 
view that such borrowings are often reciprocal, caused by complex factors when there is much 
cultural mixing. J.E.R. 


See 85-1654, 1717. 


Linguisti 


85-1545. Kovalyova, L. M. Towards a Semantic Description of the Accusative with Infinitive and 
Related Structures, ZAA, 30, 4, 1982, 347-52. Transformational grammar fails to provide an 
explanation for the divergent forms of the sentence-pattern: Experiencer, Perception/Volition/Mental 
Activity, Phenomenon, It seems clear that the form whereby a non-finite verb follows the main verb 
does not derive from the construction with a subordinate clause, but has evolved independently with 
its own semantic structures. D.M J. 


85-1546. Meyer, Hans-Joachim. Semantic Valency of Verbs in Scientific Communication, ZAA, 30, 
4, 1982, 334-46. Dominant sentence structures tend to differ according to the nature of each kind of 
discourse, and the semantic valency theory provides a means of setting down the various structures in 
tabular form. Scientific communication tends in particular to structure itself upon a limited range of 
verbs, many of which can be used with different inferences. [Many examples are given.)  D.M.J. 


85-1547. Veikhman, G. A. English Complex Sentences: Fact or Fiction?, ZAA, 30, 2, 1982, 
148-56. When one considers the mobility of conjunctives in the English sentence, and the difficulty 
of defining the relationships between the constituent parts of the sentence, one reaches the conclusion 
that complex sentences ''as a syntactive phenomenon are nothing but fiction. Given that the existence 
of English compound sentences is likewise in dispute, one cannot help doubting the existence of 
English composite sentences as a whole." D.M.J. 


85-1548. Wotschke, Ingrid. Das verstehende Hóren des Englischen. Eine Betrachtung auf 
psycholinguistischer Grundlage [The Comprehending Ear in English, considered on a psycho-linguistic 
basis], ZAA, 30, 1, 1982, 50-65. Although English is not spoken more quickly than most other 
languages, its reception is complicated by the enormous diversity of stresses, so that the same words, 
given a different stress or tonal level, can convey an entirely different meaning or attitude. The 
non-native speaker has to be aware of the regional variants, or recent developments, that make 
homophones out of previously distinct words; often he has to supply elements for himself that are 
only implied by the speaker. Listening thus becomes itself an active process. (In German) D.M.]J. 


Theoretical Studies 


85-1549. Schmiedel, Lothar, and Manfred Schubert. Bedeutungsvariabilitát im ideologierelevanten 
Bereich des englischen Lexikons — dargestellt am Beispiel HUMAN RIGHTS [The Variability of 
Meaning in English Ideological Vocabulary, exemplified by HUMAN RIGHTS], ZAA, 30, 2, 1982, 
137-47. The emergence of a phrase does indeed imply a need for a particular meaning in one society, 
but does not exclude other meanings in other societies. Thus the phrase ‘‘human rights'' has very 
different implications in a bourgeois, and in a socialist, context, and it is only by exploring that wider 
context that one can understand its precise meaning on any given occasion. The assertion of basic 
human equality in the American Declaration of Independence, for instance, did not preclude the 
continuance of slavery. (In German). , D.M Jj. 
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GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


85-1550. Sarlos, Robert K. Performance Reconstruction: The Vital Link, DramR, 28, 3, 1984, 3-8. 
Criticism of a written text may differ widely from that of the performed text. As time passes, it is 
often nearly impossible to have a performance resurrect a former one. It is then vitally necessary for 
proper understanding to ‘reconstruct’ how the play was originally performed and received. A.I.D. 


85-1551. Wehle, Philippa. A History of the Avignon Festival, DramR, 28, 1, 1984, 52-61. Begun as 
a ‘‘people’s theatre’’ by Jean Vilar, the Avignon Festival, founded in 1947, has presented, among 
many works, plays such as Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral and Shakespeare's R. H and Lear. By 
1971, the year of Vilar's death, the festival had become a centre of contemporary culture; since then 
it has widened its offerings to become international in scope. A.LD. 


Fiction 


85-1552. Benedict, Elizabeth. Punk Fiction, Esquire, 102, 3, 1984, 281-2. In the past few years, 
writing, like music, has come under the punk influence, as writers follow the lead of William 
Burroughs and the Beat Generation. These writers, Kathy Acker being the best known oi them, 
prefer the low, abhor the conventional; their favorite subject, sex, is followed by the pain oi life in 
America, especially in its metropolises. Their fiction tends to be short, ungrammatical, incoherent, 
and written in simple language, as they seek to shock or carry us beyond that point. Though the world 
may be incoherent, literature need not be; writers should go beyond the banal. Ta. P: 


85-1553. Preston, John. The Silence of the Novel, MLR, 74, 2, 1979, 257-67. The figures of 
Frankenstein and of Austen's Fanny Price (Mansfield Park) passively ‘‘read'’ the world, like the 
reader of a novel, uninvited onlookers. So the novel does not invite the reader to dialogue, but 
permits him to merely look on in silence. J.E.R. 


85-1554. Ryan, Judith. The Vanishing Subject: Empirical Psychology and the Modern Novel, 
PMLA, 95, 5, 1980, 857-69. The growth of empirical psychology affected modern fiction in that 
older views of ‘self’ as a ''discrete entity’’ were discarded in favor of a new emphasis on intentionality 
of consciousness. Writers as diverse as Henry James, Robert Musil, Hermann Broch, Alfred Doblin, 
and Virginia Woolf were so influenced. P.A.H. 


Poetry 


85-1555. Pease, Donald. Blake, Crane, Whitman, and Modernism: A Poetics of Pure Possibility, 
PMLA, 96, 1, 1981, 64-85. One dilemma of modernism is reflected in its reluctance to acknowledge 
the power of inherited patterns from the past and to be anxious about this reluctance. Can a writer be 
modern by regaining a relationship with the past and be original at the same time? Hart Crane 
resolves this impasse by returning to the ''poetry of pure possibility’’ of Blake and Whitman. For 
them, the present is a ''possible present, a coming again of what is ever more about to be.” P.A.H. 


See also 85-1604. 
Science Fiction 


85-1556. Law, Richard. The Absurd in Science Fiction, PEng, 10, 2, 1984, 27-35. Contemporary 
science fiction writers are closing the gap between traditional avant garde, and popular literature, 
attracting discriminating readers beyond the genre devotees. Various expressions of the existential 
Absurd philosophy enunciated by Albert Camus, where man — alone and vulnerable in an inszruta- 
ble universe — pursues dignity and formulates human values, can be found in several cited works. 

E.S. 


Subjects 


85-1557. Inge, M. Thomas. Collecting Comic Books, ABC, 5(n.s.), 2, 1984, 3-15. Though comic 
strips, editorial cartoons, and animated films have received recent serious attention, the comic book 
has not. Beginning as reprints of strips in 1933, comic books have gained phenomenal popularity, 
devising, on the way, their own materials. In 1941, over 160 titles appeared in print, and many of 
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their stories are now being dramatized for television. Attractively set out in colour, the stories capture 
the desire for vicarious adventures. Along with success came detractors who caused legislators to 
mount censorship campaigns and self-policing codes by the trade itself. Collectors pay high prices for 
rare items and the trade has its own Comic Book Price Guide. Both forgers and investors are attracted 


to the business of buying and selling. - ALD. 
BRITAIN 
BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Wales 


85-1558. Moorman, Charles. Five Views of a Dragon, SoQ, 16, 2, 1978, 39-50. Five writers on 
Wales — the anonymous 12th-century author of the Mabinogion, Francis Kilvert (the 19th-century 
clergyman and diarist), Mary Webb (the early 20th-century novelist, author of Precious Bane), 
Robert Gibbings (the 20th-century Irish artist and anecdotist), and Stella Gibbons (the 20th-century 
parodist, author of Cold Comfort Farm) -- share a common perspective. All reveal ''a predilection for 
the wayward, the bizarre, the violent, the poignant, the vividly imaginative and often wildly humor- 
ous." All note the Welsh love of wizardry, their oneness with nature, and ''otherworldly inno- 
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cence. L.H.M. 
BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 

History 
85-1559. Boeck, Josef G. ‘‘Point of View’’, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 521. This phrase goes back at least 
to 1850, although the OED Supplement gives 1921 as the earliest recorded usage of it. J.S.P. 


85-1560. Garry, Jane, and Fred R. Shapiro. Earlier Uses of Terms Relating to English Folk-Dance, 
N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 303-4. [Records five instances of words pertaining to dancing used earlier than 
their earliest dates shown in OED: ‘‘country-dance,’’ ‘‘country-dancer,’’ ''Maid Marian,” ‘‘may- 
pole,” and ''Morris-dance.''] J.S.P. 


85-1561. Kristensson, Gillis. Old English *''Glise'' ''a Bright Place” and Cognates, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 149. The ME glyse seems related to OE glise, derived from ghleis and meaning, basically, 
“the bright one.” The name Gleaston in Lancashire derives from OE gl&se, meaning ‘‘bright.’’ 
Variant forms of this exist. IE ghleis is probably behind Glysynhall, Oxfordshire. J.S.P. 


85-1562. Ray, Robert H. John Dunton and the Origin of ‘‘A Penny Saved Is a Penny Got’’, N&Q, 
31, 3, 1984, 372-3. Dunton first recorded this proverb in this wording in Vol. II of his Voyage Round 
the World (1691), p. 38. J.S.P. 


85-1563. Shapiro, Fred R. Antedatings of Geographical Terms, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 520-1. Seven 
terms — Indochina, Indonesian, Iranian, Manchurian, Melanesian, Polynesian, and Tibetan — can 
be dated earlier than OED does. J.S.P. 


85-1564. Shapiro, Fred R. Earlier Citations for Professorial ‘‘Chair’’, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 521. At 
least two earlier citations can be shown for this usage — in 1812 and 1789. OED gives 1816 as the 
earliest year of usage. J.S.P. 


See also 85-1810. 
BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
a. Old English 
Beowulf 


85-1565. Andersson, Theordore M. The Thief in BEOWULF, Speculum, 59, 3, 1984, 493-508. The 
thief breaking into the dragon's hoard has only a secondary role in the finale of this epic. The thief is 
not blameworthy for stealing one item, openly known; he is guilty of hiding knowledge of the extent 
of the gold trove and trying to conceal the information. According to one reading the thief is an 
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outcast, having resorted to robbery previously. He, however, is treated rather sympathetically in the 
epic. A.LD. 


85-1566. Bethel, Patricia. On the Combination of A-Types into Lines in BEOWULF, N&Q, 31, 3, 

1984, 292-3. The author of Beowulf tried to avoid identical cadences ''even when A-types were 

combined in a line’’; rare subtypes in the poem are thus caused by the presence of A-type lines. 
J.S.P. 


85-1567. Rogers, H. L. BEOWULF, Line 804, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 289-92. Klaeber's note, ''Grendel 
had laid a spell on swords,” followed by scholars generally, gives a false meaning to the OE verb 
""forswerian."' The line means that Beowulf had renounced weapons in his combat with Grendel, for 
Grendel’s hide is too tough to be cut by ordinary swords, even Hrunting. J.S.P. 


Old English Poetry 


85-1568. Baker, Peter S. A little-known Variant of the Old English Metrical Psalms, Speculum, 59, 
2, 1984, 263-81. Trinity College, Cambridge, Ms R. 17. 1, about the 12th century, presents parallel 
texts of Gallican, Roman and Hebrew Psalters with a gloss in Old English, previously virtually 
unnoticed. The English text contains scribal errors or corrections, which seem to show ignorance of 
the task at hand. [A fully edited text is appended.] A.L.D. 


85-1569. Cavanaugh, Denise. A Note on METRE 29 of the Old English METRES OF BOETHIUS, 
N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 293-6. Lines 69-70 of this poem involve a problem with two words: ‘‘forth’’ and 
““hit.’’ The first of these, not used in stressed positions, is unsuited ‘‘as a verbal prefix.” ''Hit" is a 
verb, not a pronoun, deriving from ‘‘hydan.’’ *‘Waesmas’’ is the object of ''forth brenged."' [Lines 
67-72 are printed and punctuated as they should be according to the preceding discussion.] J.S.P. 


85-1570. O'Neill, Patrick P. The Lost Tabernacle of Selom: A Proposed Emendation in the Paris 

Psalter 77:60, N&Q, 31. 3, 1984, 296-7. The word ‘‘gelome”’ in the first line of this passage should 

be emended to ''Selome,'' the name of the tabernacle, present in the Latin original as ''Selom."' 
J.S.P. 


85-1571. Stanley, E. G. Notes on the Text of CHRIST AND SATAN and on the RIMING POEM 
and the RUNE POEM, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 443-53. [Textual problems in these three poems are 
considered, based upon new editions of them.] J.S.P. 


85-1572. Wright, Charles D. Moses, ''Manna Mildost'' (EXODUS 550a), N&Q, 31, 4. 1984, 
440-3. Although the adjective ‘‘milde’’ and its cognates could refer to a ruler's generosity toward his 
underlings, it could also be used to describe a saintly person, as the Bible does in referring to Moses 
(Numbers 12:3). St. Gregory similarly describes him (Moralia in Job, Praef. 6:13). In short. Biblical 
authority and poetic tradition here coincide. J. S.P. 


Old English Prose 


85-1573. Pulsiano, P. The Blickling Psalter: ‘‘Aqua uel is", N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 453-4. The 
Blickling glossator is here merely providing an alternative reading for ''aqua'' — ‘‘aquis’’ — not 
giossing ''water'' as ‘‘ice.”’ J.8.P. 


Old English General 


85-1574. Berkhout, Carl T. William Lambarde’s Old English Ex Libris, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 297-8. 
Lambarde's ex libris took three odd forms that have puzzled the curious. The first of these, involving 
his initials, seems to allude to the parable of the wise and foolish virgins in Matthew 25. The second 
probably translates OE into Latin. And the third puns on his name. The word *'lamwyrhte,'' though 
not good West Saxon, may help discover where the Rushworth Gospels were in the 1560's, for the 
word in this spelling occurs therein. It occurs also in the third of the ex libri. J.S.P. 


85-1575. Cross, J. E. Genesius of Rome and Genesius of Arles, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 149-52. The first 
of these served Diocletian and, a convert to Christianity, was beheaded; the second, after refusing 
veneration to idols, was aiso martyred. Both are listed in the Old English Martyrology. I.S.P. 
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85-1576. Pulsiano, Phillip. A New Anglo-Saxon Gloss in the LIBER SCINTILLARUM, N&Q, 31, 
2, 1984, 152-3. The word ascunige, glossing detestor on fol. 107r of this MS in the British Library, is 
followed by three largely illegible lines. J.S.P. 


b. Middle English 
John Capgrave 


85-1577. Horrall, Sarah M. John Capgrave's ABBREUIACION OF CRONICLES: Additional Sources, 
N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 299-301. Capgrave may have drawn upon Petrus Comestor's Historia Scholastica, 
Josephus's Jewish Antiquities, the Revelations of Methodius, Jerome's Liber de Nominibus Hebraicis, 
and Hugh of St. Victor's De Arca Noe Morali for information about early Old Testament figures. For 
information about the apostles, he may have used De Ortu et Obitu Patriarchum, a pseudo Isidorian 
work. J.S.P. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


85-1578. Benson, C. David. The Astrological Medicine of Chaucer’s Physician and Nicholas of 
Lynn's KALENDARIUM, AN&Q, 22, 5/6, 1984, 62-6. Chaucer's physician, regardless of opinions 
that Chaucer intends satire, follows orthodox views of relying on astrology (astronomy) in treating 
patients. A respected source for this idea is Nicholas’s Kalendarium. A.LD. 


85-1579, Cowen, J. M. Chaucer’s LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN, Lines 2501-3, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 298-9. The Italian version of Ovid's Heroides uses words whose sense is close to Chaucer’s, 
reinforcing Sanford Brown Meech’s argument (PMLA for 1930, pp. 110-28) that Chaucer used an 
Italian translation for parts of his poem. Both the Italian and the ME fail to make sense; Chaucer may 
have been punning in a double entendre. J.S.P. 


85-1580. Leicester, H. Marshall, Jr. The Art of Impersonation: A General Prologue to the CANTERBURY 
TALES, PMLA, 95, 2, 1980, 213-24, Each of the Canterbury tales is ‘‘individually voiced,” 
revealing the personality and outlook of the teller. The uncertainty over who is speaking is a 
confusion of voice with presence; the tales cannot be traced back to ''an individual controlling and 
limiting, and thereby guaranteeing, the meaning of what is expressed." The language of the tale 
creates the character, not the character the tale. Furthermore, the voicing is not dependent on the 
pilgrim's portrait in the prologue. One might even argue that the poet himself is a creation rather than 
the creator of his poem. The tales are also double-voiced: ''each of them is Chaucer impersonating a 
pilgrim.'" We can only discover the poet by discovering each of the speakers. P.A.H. 


85-1581. Patterson, Lee. ''For the Wyves love of Bathe'': Feminine Rhetoric and Poetic Resolution 
in ROMAN DE LA ROSE and the CANTERBURY TALES, Speculum, 58, 3, 1983, 656-95. The 
wife’s re-telling of an Ovidian story has a purpose different from that earlier supposed. She is not 
anti-feminist in the telling; she intends highlighting, by indirection, male deficiency. On the surface 
what seems anti-feminist contains an anti-masculine sub-text. Frequent revisions of what is expressed 
on the surface take place in the man-woman relationships, in which rhetorical polarized contrasts 
abound, and these contrasts must have affected Chaucer as they do the reader. Indeed the close 
examination of the wife's prologue and tale can be extended to the whole work, for which it stands as 
a prime example of the poet's methods and artistry. A.I.D. 


See also 85-1504 and 85-1709. 
Robert Grosseteste 
85-1582. King, Edward B. The DE CONTEMPTU MUNDI Attributed to Robert Grosseteste, 


Speculum, 58, 3, 1983, 724-6. The work, sometimes attributed to Grosseteste, likely was written by 
Hugh of St. Victor. A.I.D. 


85-1583. McEvoy, James. The Chronology of Robert Grosseteste's Writings on Nature and Natural 
Philosophy, Speculum, 58, 3, 1983, 614-55. Though these works have been studied, their chronol- 
ogy has been neglected. Some evidence for dating can be arrived at from external evidence. This, 
linked with ideas in the works and their mutual interdependence, suggests some conjectural dating 
that deserves credibility. [Chart of suggested dates included.] A.I.D. 
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John Hardyng 


85-1584. Edwards, A. S. G. Hardyng’s CHRONICLE and TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, N&Q, 31, 
2, 1984, 156. A stanza in Hardyng's poem seems to borrow five words from Troilus III, 617. J.S.P. 


William Langland 


85-1585. Allen, Judson Boyce. Langland's Reading and Writing: Detractor and the Pardon Passus, 
Speculum, 59, 2, 1984, 342-62. [Here an attempt is made at a new interpretation of the pardon passus 
in Piers Plowman.] From Langland's sources we learn that he wrote the Z text, then revised it, 
making it more forceful, after again consulting his sources. We understand the pardon passus much 
better if we read closely the poet's sources. A.ID. 


85-1586. Schmidt, A. V. C. ''A Covenant More Than Courtesy”: A Langlandian Phrase in Its 
Context, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 153-6. In Passus XII of the B and C texts of Piers Plowman, Langland 
deals with the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, making the latter more explicit when he revises. 
Both his emphasis and his phrasing can be seen in the unknown author of St. Erkenwald. Langland 
contrasts with the Pear! poet in his thinking, but the thought and language of St. Erkenwald and Piers 
Plowman C are much alike. But St. Erkenwald could be by the Pearl poet. The author of St. 
Erkenwald may have come to London from Cheshire. J.S.P. 


John Mowbray 


85-1587. Harris, Kate. The Patron of British Library MS Arundel 38, N&Q, 31, 4. 1984, 462-3. 
Coats of arms in this MS reveal its original owner to have been John Mowbray, the second Duke of 
Norfolk. This MS is probably a copy of the work presented to the future Henry V in 1413 shortly 
before his accession to the throne of England. It was formerly thought to be that very item given to 
Henry. J.S.P. 


Peart Poet 


85-1588. Bishop, Ian. Solacia in PEARL and in Letters of Edward HI Concerning the Death of His ` 
Daughter, Joan, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 454-6. After the death of Joan de la Tour, who had been engaged 
to the successor to the throne of Castile, Edward wrote three letters — to the King, the Infante, and 
the Queen of Castile. All three letters use ''solacia'' similar to those in Pearl — e.g., that death came 
opportunely for the girl. J.S.P. 


85-1589. Clark, S. L., and Julian N. Wasserman. The Pearl Poet's City Imagery. SoQ, 16, 4, 1978. 
297-309. God's judgment, for the Pear! Poet, means acceptance within or banishment from the 
Heavenly City. The poet uses a variety of enclosure images —~ vessels, graves, houses. temples. 
feasts, communities — as metaphors for the city. All of the cities will be judged. Purity emphasizes 
the Last Judgment. Patience takes account of the innocent few of the city. Pearl embodies those 
innocents as the Pearl-Maiden and describes the ultimate Edifice of God. Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, framed by two courts (cities), translates the separation of the saved and the damned into 
secular terms. L.H.M. 


Thomas of Monmouth 


85-1590. Langmuir, Gavin I. Thomas of Monmouth: Detector of Ritual Murder, Speculum, 59, 4, 
1984, 820-46. The detective story is peculiarly English, of which a very early example may occur in 
The Life and Passion of Saint William the Martyr of Norwich, in 1172/73, by Thomas of Monmouth. 
The work reconstructs the crime and may be seen as a story of crime detection. Though Thomas's 
work on the defense of his reconstruction is biased, the work remains an interesting one, for it also 
embodies the crucifixion accusation. A.].D. 


Thomas of Walsingham 


85-1591. Stow, George B. Richard IT in Thomas Walsingham’s Chronicles, Speculum, 59, 1, 1984, 
68-102. According to critics, chronicles have been unusually biased in considering Richard II, 
particularly the monastic historian, Thomas of Walsingham. An examination of Walsingham's writ- 
ing, however, shows an unevenness of attitude, not consistently hostile to Richard, but wavering 
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between favourable and unfavourable assessments depending upon public opinion and politics at the 
time of writing. A.LD. 


Middle English Drama 


85-1592. Fletcher, Alan J. The Meaning of ''Gostly to Owr Purpose" in MANKIND, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 301-2. This phrase, long used to alert congregations to an exegesis of material just given in a 
sermon, in Mankind is used profanely in that it precedes the taking up of a collection so that the devil 
will make his appearance. J.S.P. 


85-1593. Grantley, Darryll. The Source of the Digby MARY MAGDALEN, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 
457-9. Because in both narrative and word choice this play is related ‘‘much more closely'' to the text 
of the South English Legendary than to the Legenda Aurea, the SEL must be regarded as its chief 
Source. J.S.P. 


85-1594. Hanks, Dorrel T., Jr. The MACTACIO ABEL and the Wakefield Cycle: A Study in 
Context, SoQ, 16, 1, 1977, 47-57. This play demonstrates considerable sophistication in its treat- 
ment of theme, character, and time. The Wakefield playwright effectively unifies past, present, and 
future in the ‘‘eternal now'': he dramatises the killing of Abel in the audience's present and looks 
forward to the Crucifixion. The one developed character is Cain, a plausible English plowman. Cain 
is damned because he disobeys God. The theme of the play and the cycle is that salvation is granted 
the man who obeys God's commands. To be fully appreciated any Corpus Christi play must be 
considered as part of the cycle. L.H.M. 


85-1595, Roney, Lois. The Wakefield FIRST and SECOND SHEPHERDS PLAYS as Complements 
in Psychology and Parody, Speculum, 58, 3, 1983, 696-726. Among the four English Corpus Christi 
cycles, only the Townley has two shepherds plays. They have been considered as alternate forms, or 
Secunda has been seen as a careful and more artistic revision of Prima. If critics were asked about 
production, some would produce either; some, both; others, only the first; but a majority would 
produce only the second. Simplified intellectualist psychology clarifies Prima, while voluntarist 
psychology helps explain Secunda. Both gain when viewed and studied as complements of each 
other. A.ID. 


Middle English Poetry 


85-1596. Lasater, Alice E. Under the Ympe-Tre or: Where the Action Is in SIR ORFEO, SoQ, 12, 4, 
1974, 353-63. In Celtic lore the Ympe-tre (a tree with grafted branches) is associated with the 
abduction of a mortal by an otherworld character. In this Breton Jay, the King of Faerie abducts 
Heurodis from under the tree. Its grafted branches are the silver branches from the apple tree of the 
Celtic Elysium. The silver branches, in tum, are the Celtic counterpart of Virgil’s golden bough, the 
passport which enables the bearer to descend to the underworld and still return to life. Eurydice, who 
cannot return from classical Hades, can return from the less forbidding Celtic otherworld. L.H.M. 


85-1597, Stobo, Marguerite. The Date of the Seasons in Middle English Poetry, AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 

1983, 1-5. Several studies have been done on timing of the seasons, none of which is completely 

satisfactory. According to poetical sources Spring begins in March, making May a Spring month. 
A.LD. 


85-1598. Whiteford, Peter. Unnoticed Verses from a Fifteenth-Century Sermon Collection, N&Q, 
31, 4, 1984, 456-7. Four sermons in the Bodleian Library contain exemplary poems, three of them 
accompanied by Latin. J.S.P. 


Middle English Prose 


85-1599. Colker, Marvin L. The Lure of Women, Hunting, Chess and Tennis, Speculum, 59, 1, 
1984, 103-5. The mid-15th-century Ms Trinity College, Dublin, 281 contains a fine example of 
medieval vision literature as a monk is tempted by a vision to forsake the monastic life. A.1.D. 


85-1600. Rabine, Leslie W. The Establishment of Patriarchy in TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, WS, 7,3, 
1980, 19-38. Tristan and Isolde, an archetypal romance, helps modern readers understand the eternal 
quest for romantic love that is not ‘‘naive escapism’’ but “‘highly significant.” Thomas of Britain's 
Middle English version and Gottfried von Strassburg’s German version show an egalitarian matrilineal 
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feudal society changing to a patriarchy that isolates people, subjugating women, alienating men and 
causing a search for refuge in a love relationship where the emotional, intellectual and sexual reign 
equally. This rift, with people torn by loyalties to both societies yet caught in the patriarchy, causes 
romantic love to become distorted and destructive. From the patriarchism initiated in the 12th century 
and the distortions reinforced by Victorianism, modern women strive to free themselves and achieve 
egalitarian societal and personal relationships. C.M.J. 


85-1601, Wakelin, M. F. A New Vernacular Version of a Nun’s Profession, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 
459-61. British Library Ms Add. 6157 contains a vernacular profession for Brigittine nuns and a 
charge to the abbess, with rubrics in Latin. [The text is reproduced.] The Ms seems to date some- 
where between 1425 and 1470. l J.S.P. 


c. Anglo-Latin 
The Venerable Bede 


85-1602, Frantzen, Allen J. The Penitentials Attributed to Bede, Speculum, 58, 3, 1983, 573-97. 
Mss of penitentials attributed to Bede have not been closely studied, and, since those supposedly by 
Bede and ones by Egbert of York are textually linked, a joint study is productive. Egbert’s text and a 
book list within it seem highly influenced by continental sources. It is likely that those attributed to 
Bede and Egbert’s work stem from a common source, but it is also noteworthy that penitentials 
contain regional differences owing to different influences in England, Ireland and continental centres. 
Though we cannot be firm in offering conclusions on textual history, this study brings us a step nearer 
in knowledge concerning these important religious books. A.ID. 


Gerald of Wales 


85-1603. Bartlett, Robert. Rewriting Saints’ Lives: The Case of Gerald of Wales, Speculum, 58, 3, 
1983, 598-613. Saints’ lives partake of conventions deriving from the time they were written; 
therefore when such a work is re-written at a time removed from that of the first extant version, the 
re-writing can allow differences reflecting this new time to creep into the text and for interpolations, 
omissions, and changes in style and tone of the new writer to appear. Gerald’s rewriting of the Life of 
David and the Life of Ethelbert at the end of the 12th-century exhibit some of his own biases. A.I.D. 


d. Mediaeval General 
Mediaeval Poetry 


85-1604. Lubienski-Bodenham, H. The Origins of the Fifteenth Century View of Poetry as ''Seconde 
Rhetorique"', MLR, 74, 1, 1979, 26-38. The view of poetry as ''seconde rhetorique,'' widely held in 
the late Middle Ages, derived from a variety of attempts to find a proper place for poetry within 
various mediaeval schemes of learning, such as the ‘‘trivium.’’ Not easily able to fit poetry into such 
Schemes, mediaeval thinkers generally relegated it to a lesser function. J.E.R. 


85-1605. Schultz, James A. Classical Rhetoric, Medieval Poetics and the Medieval Vernacular 
Prologue, Speculum, 59, 1, 1984, 1-15. Two critical approaches have emerged: to consider pro- 
logues in conjunction with or apart from, the main work. This second approach relies on discovering 
dependence in the prologues on classical rhetorical treatises. This approach seems wrong; no depend- 
ence on these treatises for the prologues can be proved. The development of the prologues occurred 
independently from classical tradition. A.LD. 


Mediaeval General 


85-1606. Herlihy, David. The American Medievalist: A Social and Professional Profile, Speculum, 
58, 4, 1983, 881-90. The changing composition of the body of medievalists will affect the study of 
all branches of medieval art. There are 3,060 members of the Academy in the United States; 229, in 
Canada. Of those interested in medieval studies, 41.5 percent belong to the Academy. Of the 
members, à majority reside in the eastern part of the continent: New England and Toronto; many of 
these members are involved in studies of medieval language and literature. Further study and further 
Statistics could reveal coming trends in medieval studies. A.I.D. 
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BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Robert Anton 


85-1607. Booth, Roy J. ''Sir Thomas Parsons” in Herrick and Robert Anton, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 
232-4. Parsons, mentioned briefly in Herrick's The Fairie Temple, is the subject of Anton's bur- 
lesque Moriomachia (1613), in which Parsons is presented as a Quixotic character suffering from 
delusions. An actual combat between fools occurred this year between Parsons and Archibald 


Armstrong, the King's jester. J.S.P. 
Christoph Arnold 
85-1608. Miller, Leo. The Date of Christoph Arnold's Letter, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 323-4. A printer 
seems to have misread the date of this letter, which should be dated 7 October 1651. LSP. 
Sir Richard Barckley 


85-1609. Kennedy, Richard F. Another Chaucer Allusion, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 156. In A Discourse 
of the Felicitie of Man (1598 and later), Barckley refers to the fox chase in The Nun's Priest’s Tale. 
J.S.P. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


85-1610. Favre, Albert. Le théme de mutabilité chez [The Theme of Mutability in] Sir Thomas 
Browne, EA, 33, 1, 1980, 32-40. Although, like most writers of his time, Browne was fascinated 
and appalled by the constant change that he saw in the universe, what particularly struck him was not 
the concept of endless cyclic change, but the rapid increase in the rate of change in each individual as 
the dissolution of death approached, followed, beyond the grave, by the changelessness of eternity. 
Similarly, though he believed that he lived in the final historical age, this was not due to its being the 
conclusion of a cycle, but because God was shortly going to bring the world to an end by an act as 
sudden and shattering as that of the Creation. (In French) D.M J. 


George Buchanan 


85-1611. Mapstone, Sally. George Buchanan and THE LION AND THE MOUSE, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 302-3. In two places Buchanan refers to Aesop's fable, perhaps read in Henryson's version. 
Both allusions concern political matters of the late 1560's involving William Maitland, Earl of 
Lethington. J.S.P. 


Robert Burton 


85-1612. Crane, D. E. L. Burton and Buckingham, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 229. The tag ''Experto crede 
Roberto" indeed echoes Virgil, but Buckingham may have gotten it from Burton's Anatomy of 


Melancholy. LS.P. 
George Chapman 

85-1613. Holdsworth, R. V. Sexual Puns in Middleton, Chapman, and Dekker, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 

242-1. [Thirteen sexual puns are noted, from ‘‘apple-loft’’ to ‘‘watergate.’”] J.S.P. 


85-1614. Leggatt, Alexander. The Tragedy of Clermont d'Ambois, MLR, 77, 3, 1982, 524-36. 
Chapman does not preach the stoicism of Clermont d'Ambois as a didactic moral of The Revenge of 
Bussy d'Ambois. Instead it is the dramatic representation of a tragic figure destroyed by inner 
conflicts between stoicism and the chivalric code. J.E.R. 


85-1615. Troost, Linda V. The Dowland Reference in Chapman's THE WIDOW'S TEARS, AN&Q, 
22, 3/4, 1983, 36-7. The use of Dowland's song enriches the play with irony and a paradoxical 
treatment of a fictional Cynthia, both constant and inconstant. A.LD. 


Thomas Dekker 
See 85-1613. 
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John Donne 


85-1616. Dust, Philip. A Source for John Donne’s SEVENTEENTH MEDITATION in Rowley, 
Dekker, and Ford's THE WITCH OF EDMONTON, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 231-2. The theme of 
repentance and redemption that characterizes Ford’s contribution to this play occurs in Donne, and at 
one point a character in the play asks for whom the bell tolls. Donne was impressed by the play. 
J.S.P. 


85-1617. Kolin, Philip C. Donne's OBSEQUIES TO THE LORD HARRINGTON: Theme, Struc- 
ture, and Image, SoQ, 13, 1, 1974, 65-82. This poem, which is more than a eulogy for one man, 
deserves a higher place in Donne's work than critics generally recognize. The lord's death permits 
Donne to reflect on the value of virtue when the virtuous one dies young. Through a series of eight 
questions and answers he examines the nature of virtue in a corrupt world and concludes that the good 
man, however brief his life, fulfills a function as moral guide. Donne uses directional and measure- 
ment images — maps, mirrors, compasses, scales, sundials, and clocks — to express Harrington's 
role as exemplary man. L.H.M. 


85-1618. Smith, Julia J. Donne and Stengelius, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 227-9. Comparison of Carolus 
Stengelius's Sacrosancti nominis Iesu cultus et miracula (Augsburg, 1613) with Donne's writing on 
the name of Jesus reveals that Donne drew copiously upon Stengelius, a Benedictine monk. Donne 
ignored accounts of miracles, however, which he regarded as Romish, and reproved the Jesuits for 
their choice of name, which he saw as arrogance. J.S.P. 


Thomas, Lord Fairfax 


85-1619. Gill, J. S. A Note on BM Add. MS 25447, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 337. Fairfax's Mercurius 
Trismegistus Pimander, thought to translate Frangois de Foix's Le Pimandre De Mercure Trisinegiste 
alone, also transcribes Dr. John Everard's The Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius Trismegisthus 
(1650). The Ms may be safely dated between 1649 and 1671. J.S.P. 


John Ford 


85-1620. Atkinson, David. A Disputed Reading in THE WITCH OF EDMONTON, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 230-1. The most tenable reading of II.i1. 126-7 is to treat the lines as an aside. ‘*The poor Girl" 
refers to Thorney's first wife, Winifred, whom he has left to marry Susan, and the speech gives the 
first indication that Thorney is starting to recognize Winifred's value. J.S.P. 


85-1621. Atkinson, David. ''Married Wives’’ in THE BROKEN HEART, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 238. 
Seemingly tautological, this phrase in context actually isn't; rather it is a striking way of emphasizing 
the motif of forced marriage. Penthea, by reason of a marriage contract with Orgilus, is already a 
wife when forced to marry Bassanes. Similarly she can speak of ‘‘married bachelors” with reference 
to Orgilus. J.S.P. 


85-1622. Atkinson, David. The Two Plots of THE WITCH OF EDMONTON, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 
229-30. Ford's legal knowledge may have prompted his joining of these two plots, one involving 
bigamy, one involving witchcraft. In 1604 Parliament passed two acts making death the penelty for 
both of these. In the play, both bigamist and witch are executed. J.S.P. 


85-1623. Padhi, Shanti. THE BROKEN HEART and THE SECOND MAIDEN'S TRAGEDY: 
Ford's Main Source for the Corpse's Coronation, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 236-7. Ford got this scene in 
The Broken Heart from Middleton's The Second Maiden's Tragedy, where a corpse is crowned; 
since the SMT was not yet published, Ford apparently drew upon his recollection of the scene on the 
stage. In deciding to consummate a wedding between two corpses, Ford drew upon A Chaste Maid 
—- Middleton again. ISP 


Gabriel Harvey 


85-1624. Salemi, Joseph S. A Reference to the FACETIAE of Poggio Bracciolini in Gabriel Harvey’s 
AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PAPP-HATCHETT, AND MARTIN MAR-PRELATE, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 180-1. Since Harvey refers to specific people named in a paragraph of Bracciolini's Facetiae, 
he seems to have owned a copy of it. J.S.P. 
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George Herbert 


85-1625. Boenig, Robert. The Raising of Herbert's Broken Consort: A Note on DOOMSDAY, 
29-30, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 239-41. The last two lines of this poem are more complex in their 
implications than has been recognized. A ''broken consort’’ (a group of various instruments) in 
Herbert’s day was associated with secular music. And his verb ‘‘raise’’ has a special musical 
significance: a higher pitch was used for sacred music. Herbert is asking God to raise the pitch of His 
instruments, the rise in pitch serving as metaphor for the Christian’s salvation-bringing change in 
lifestyle. J.S.P. 


85-1626. Lindley, David. A Dowland Allusion in Herbert's GRIEF, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 238-9. The 
phrase, **weary weeping eyes’’, in line 6 of this poem occurs in the second line of the twentieth song 
of Dowland's First Booke of Songes or Ayres (1597). The poem's first part is probably a parody on 
Dowland's lacrimose compositions. J.S.P. 


85-1627. Smith, Nigel. Gearge Herbert in Defence of Antinomianism, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 334-5. 
Henry Pinnell, an Independent Antinomian (holding that humankind is saved through Christ's atonement) 
in 1654 published a pamphlet, Nil Novi. This Years Fruit, From the Last Years Root, that quoted 
from several poems by Herbert to justify his claim to a living. It is ironic that Pinnell, who disputed 
Church ordinances, should quote the orthodox Herbert, but Pinnell's religious beliefs had orthodox 
roots, The experience suggests how complex were the influences shaping one's religious and intellec- 
tual views in this era. JS. P; 


Anthony Jeffes 


85-1628. Cerasano, S. P. Anthony Jeffes, Player and Brewer, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 221-5. [Biograph- 
ical details are supplied about Jeffes, concentrating upon his career as a brewer from around 1612 to 
his death in 1648. He had been a member of the Admiral's-Prince Henry's Men.] LSP.: 


Ben Jonson 


85-1629. Doyle, Charles Clay. The Hornless Ass in Jonson’s A TALE OF A TUB, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 241-2. In IMI.iii. 16-23 of this play, Turf is alluding to an Aesopic fable in which an ass is 
deceived by a fox. The story is contained in Pasquils Jests (1604). Like the ass, Turf has been duped. 

J.S.P. 


John Lyly 


85-1630. Edge, Donald. Classical-Comical Prosody and Proportion in Joba Lyly's ENDIMION, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 178-9. The poem of Tophas in Act 4 of this play and Epiton's analysis of its 
prosody seem to parody Latin quantitative verse; Epiton's words deal with physical proportions and 
make sense. Disproportion is a major element in the comic sub-plot. J.S.P. 
85-1631. Edge, Donald. Lyly-Ovid Parallels: ENDIMION's Sources, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 179-80. 
For its main plot, Lyly's play draws upon the Metamorphoses and Heroides. Tellus derives from 
Medea and Endimion from Jason; Endimion's recovery after long sleep suggests Aeson's regaining 
of youth. J.S.P. 


See also 85-1658. 
John Marston 


85-1632. Levin, Richard. The Acting Style of Children's Companies, AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 34-5. 
Kenneth Tucker is incorrect in asserting, for Marston's play, that children's companies especially 
exploited the height of actors for satirical purposes. (See AN&Q, 20:9/10, 1982, pp. 131-4 [A.E.S. 
27:4, item 84-2370]). The practice occurs in many other plays during the period. A.LD. 


85-1633. Tucker, Kenneth. [The Acting Style of Children's Companies: a reply], AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 
1983, 35. The boy actors had some effect on Marston's plays; to assess this effect would be of great 
interest to scholars. Any light shed on the problem is welcomed. A.LD. 


Sec also 85-1632. 
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Andrew Marvell 


85-1634. Burdon, Pauline. Marvell and His Kindred: The Family Network in the Later Years, N&Q, 
31, 3, 1984, 379-85. [Supplies biographical details about the Alreds, his stepmother’s family. To be 
continued. | J.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton 


85-1635. Padhi, Shanti. Middleton's Wittol in A CHASTE MAID, and GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 234-6. For the character of Allwit, for plot details, and for ironic humor, 
Middleton drew upon Mateo Aleman's famous picaresque novel. Middleton may have known James 
Mabbe, translator of Aleman, at college. J.S.P. 


See also 85-1613. 
Jobn Milton 


85-1636. Arch, Stanley. PARADISE LOST, XI - XII: The Vanity of Human Wishes, SCB, 35, 4, 
1975, 114-17. The subject matter of Books XI and XII is Milton's showing Adam’s need to love 
God, not the created world. In Book XI Adam approves of Cain and Abel's work and worship but 
Michael points out the unpredictableness of man, and also the best way to meet death: renounce 
pleasure. Neither violence nor great frivolity is an acceptable way to God. Michael's continued 
narration in Book XII traces Israel's sin from Noah to Christ. Adam, piqued by interest in just how 
Christ will be victorious and how his followers will fare, asks for the ending of the story. Michael 
concludes that man must rely upon God alone who brings man salvation. The world cannot be 
transformed; only man can be. L.M.M. 


85-1637. Ashworth, Ann. Two Notes on Milton and Spenser, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 324-5. (1) 
"Immutable'' for Milton meant moral constancy, as in God, Who is changeless; man, by ccntrast, 
must actively choose good. For Milton, ‘‘mutability’’ chiefly meant the Titaness of Spenser, foe of - 
God and of constancy. (2) The ''two suns'' of Paradise Lost, Book 6, suggest the same image in the 
Faerie Queene, V .iii.19, where the implication is that only those whose ethical judgment is faulty can 
appear to see this phenomenon. One of these suns must be an illusion. So in Milton, where Satan's 
angels follow a false sun. J.S.P. 


85-1638. Creaser, John. Milton's COMUS: The Irrelevance of the Castlehaven Scandal, N&Q, 31, 
3, 1984, 307-17. Although several scholars in recent years have argued that Comus is related 
importantly to this scandal, examination of the evidence suggests that Comus in no way touches it. 
(In 1631, Mervyn Touchet, second Earl of Castlehaven, was executed for rape and sodomy; Sir John 
Egerton, first Earl of Bridgewater, in whose honor this masque was written, was related to Castlehaven 
by marriage.) J.S.P. 


85-1639. Creaser, John. A Textual Crux in L'ALLEGRO: A Reply, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 327-30. 
Objections by Archie Burnett (A Textual Crux in L'ALLEGRO, N&Q, n.s. 29, 495-8, 1982 [A.E.S. 
item 83-2326]) to an earlier article by Creaser (Textual Cruces in Milton's Shorter Poems, N&Q. n.s. 
29, 26-8, 1982 (A.E.S. item 83-116]) can be [and here are] answered. The 1645 text is generally 
superior to that of 1673. J.S.P. 


85-1640. Gouws, John. Milton's ‘‘Three and Twentieth Year’’, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 305-7. The death 
of Jane Paulet in April of 1631 at 23 may have moved Milton, who would reach that age the 
following December, to write Sonnet VII, in which he reflects upon his failure to yet achieve 
anything substantial. In mystical numerology, 23 is associated with retribution for sin, a point 
appropriate to this poem. His Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester (Paulet) also mentions her 
age, but indirectly: her death came one year short of eight times three. The point seems to be that her 
life was incomplete, in that 24 (8 x 3) represents a complete day. Moreover, the number three 
involves perfection (the Trinity), and nine represents justice. Thus her short life was inadequate to her 
virtues. LSP: 
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85-1641, Hannay, Margaret. ‘‘Psalms Done Into Metre”: The Common Psalms of John Milton and 
of the Bay Colony, C&L, 32, 3, 1983, 19-29. Internal and external evidence suggests strongly that 
for his psalms of 1648, Milton consulted the Bay Psalm Book. The internal evidence is parallels of 
phrase and similar metaphors; external, easy availability of the Bay and a sympathy for its translators. 
Milton occasionally improved upon the phrasing of the Bay. J.S.P. 


85-1642. Jacobson, Howard. Milton’s SECOND DEFENCE and Sallust, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 327. 
To a degree, the introductory comments in Milton suggest the parallel material in Sallust's Catilinae 
Coniuratio. Elsewhere, Milton refers to this preface of the Catiline. J.S.P. 


85-1643. Lauck, John, H., Jr. PARADISE LOST, IX, 1084-90 and LUKE, 23: 28-30, AN&Q, 21, 
9/10, 1983, 132-3. Adam's speech of despair, besides referring to Revelation (6: 15-16), may also 
reflect Luke (23: 28-30). A.I.D. 


85-1644. MacLaren, I. S. Arctic Exploration and Milton's ‘'Frozen Continent’’, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 
325-6. For his picture of the cold section of Hell, Milton may have been indebted to printed accounts 
of voyages to arctic or semi-arctic regions, perhaps to Thomas James's The Strange and Dangerous 
Voyage (1633), which treats of ''the most important'’ of these expeditions. J.S.P. 


85-1645. Otten, Charlotte F. Primrose and Pink in LYCIDAS (Lines 142, 144), N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 
317-19. A French work, Le jardinier fleuris et historiographe, by Louis D' Auxerre Liger (translated 
into English twice in 1706), explains the unmarried primrose in Milton: one Paralisos, dying of grief 
after his beloved dies, is changed into a primrose. Thus this flower on the bier of Lycidas is part of a 
floral tradition involving ''loss, mourning, and consolation.’’ Milton's readers were expected to 
know this. The pink in Liger springs from grief-filled eyes, the grief being for one Lycidas. Other 
elements in Liger (setting, deities, the River God, etc.) are matched (like the dead man's name) iri 
Milton's poem. J.S.P. 


85-1646. Ridden, Geoffrey M. Harmony and Harsh Horns: Music in LYCIDAS and THE DIPPERS 
DIPT, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 320-1. By alluding to Lycidas and attempting to take over Milton's 
symbols of harmony, Daniel Featley in this tract provided impetus for the publication of Milton's 
Poems 1645. In Lycidas, Milton seeks to win favor for the Puritan cause by associating it with the 
idea of harmony; Featley tries to discredit him, associating harmony with the religious moderates and 
discord with the sectarians. In Poems 1645, Milton sought to display his command of verbal 
harmony. J.S.P. 


85-1647. Ridden, Geoffrey M. Henry Burton and a Possible Source for Milton's LYCIDAS and ON 
THE NEW FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 319-20. Burton’s For God, and the 
King (1636) seems a more likely source for Milton’s use of Biblical texts than does Prynne’s writing 
[not here identified], which attacked his divorce tracts. J.S.P. 


85-1648. Ridden, Geoffrey M. Winstanley's Allusion to Milton, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 321-3. Gerard 
Winstanley's allusion to Milton, occurring in The Law of Freedom in a Platform (1652) is a reminder 
to the ruling party of Milton's argument in Eikonoklastes denigrating the tactics of Eikon Basilike. 
Winstanley seems also to be attacking Milton as an apologist for those in power. J.S.P. 


85-1649. Rudat, Wolfgang E. H. ''Back to the thicket slunk'': Another Look at Milton's Serpent, 
AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 1983, 7-9. The association between the serpent and Eve allows for interpretation 
rich in sexual suggestiveness. A.I.D. 


85-1650. Simons, John, A Possible Reference to TIMON OF ATHENS in PARADISE LOST, 
N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 326-7. Milton's phrase ‘‘no fear lest dinner cool’’ (V.396) may derive from the 
phrase in Timon about *'letting the meat cool ere we can agree upon the first place.’’ This implies that 
the strife for position in courts was a consequence of the Fall; 42 lines earlier, Milton was condemning 
“‘tedious pomp.” J.S.P. 


85-1651. Swain, Kathleen M. Some Dante and Milton Analogues, Rena, 37, 1, 1984, 43-51. There 
is a striking instance of verbal parallel between The Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost. A rich and 
varied use of Dante's poem by Milton can be demonstrated. What is especially significant is that both 
poets employ similar imagery to establish the same likeness of context and the same key differences 
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in purpose. Within the larger context of artistic procedure and thematic content, the two great 
Christian poems similarly overlap and differ. G.A.C. 


See also 85-1755. 
Henry Rainsford 


85-1652. Davidson, Peter. The Notebook of Henry Rainsford, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 247-50. Three 
hands copied the 23 poems or parts of poems in this 17th-century notebook [two of which are 
reproduced, a translation of an ode of Horace's and an ''apologia.'] These last two may be by 
Rainsford the elder, the ''apologia'' being addressed to his son as advice against youthful follies. 


J.S.P. 
Sir Anthony St. Leger 
85-1653. Lawless, Donald S. Sir Anthony St. Leger, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 339-41. [Biographical 
details are supplied about this patron of Philip Massinger's (ca. 1610-1680).] J.S.P. 
William Shakespeare 


85-1654. Anderson, Donald K. Jr., and Robert F. G. Spier. Hawk and Mortarboard in HAMLET, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 200. An entry in a I5th-century book of accounts suggests that the ‘‘hawk’’ 
mentioned by Hamlet in ''I know a hawk from a handsaw'' refers to a tool, a board for carrying a 
plasterer's mortar. OED's first listing for this meaning occurs around 1700. J.S.P. 


85-1655. Andrews, Michael Cameron. ARCADIA and KING LEAR, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 205. Both 
Sidney and Shakespeare use the phrase ‘‘heavenly eyes’’ in describing women weeping — Philoclea 
in Sidney, Cordelia in Shakespeare (IV.iii.30-32 of Lear). This fact reinforces earlier comment upon 
Shakespeare’s use of Sidney in this scene. J.S.P. 


85-1656. Andrews, Michael Cameron. Cleopatra's ''Salad Days", N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 212-13. 
Appreciation of Cleopatra's metaphor in I.v.73-5 of Antony is augmented if we recognize the ' 
implications of salad in Shakespeare's day. A salad was regarded as slight fare, preceding the main 
course, and associated with virginity. Cleopatra is emphatically contrasting her past with her present, 
using food to symbolize a feeding of self that includes the physical but goes beyond it. J.S.P. 


85-1657. Andrews, Michael Cameron. ''He Has No Children", N&Q. 31, 2. 1984, 210-11. The 
implication of this line in Macbeth, spoken by Macduff at IV.iii.215 to Malcolm, though terrible, 
may be right: Macduff is regretting that since Macbeth had no children, vengeance by killing them is 
impossible. The alternative explanation, favored by most Shakespearean scholars, is that "He" 
refers to Malcolm, who, being childless, cannot adequately appreciate the pain of a child's death to a 
parent. J.S.P. 


85-1658. Andrews, Michael Cameron. The Owl's ‘‘Merry Note", N&Q, 31, 2, 1984. 187-8. In 
Endimion, Sir Topas sees the owl’s ''twyt'' as a shortened form of “to it," a cry of hunters to their 
hounds, encouraging him to pursue his love. In L.L.L., Longaville says, ‘To it! to woo!" But the 
association of an owl's call with courtship [in English] is probably very old. JS; P; 


85-1659. Andrews, Michael Cameron. Titania on "'Enforced Chastity’, N&Q, 31, 2. 1984. 188. 
This phrase in III.1.192 [193?] of Dream, taken together with the lunar reference, means that women 
in love are chaste sometimes when they would rather not be. I.S.P. 


85-1660. Blythe, David-Everett. Shakespeare's ‘‘Compass'd Window". N&Q, 31, 2. 1984, 201. 
The window where, in Troilus J.ii.111 Troilus meets Helen, is probably not the bay or semicircular 
bay that editors envisage. More probably it is horseshoe-shaped. LS.P. 


85-1661. Brown, Kevan. Telltale Poetry: A Study of the Four Courtiers in LOVE'S LABOUR'S 
LOST, SoQ, 13, 1, 1974, 83-92. Close analysis of imagery and prosody shows that Shakespeare 
intended the King of Navarre and his attendants to be individualized personalities. Their love pcems, 
in particular, display distinguishing characteristics. Thus Berowne appears as flamboyant but sophis- 
ticated. The King of Navarre reveals himself to be weak and foolish. Longaville, who alone demon- 
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strates mastery of the sonnet, demonstrates that he is more serious-minded than the others. Dumain, 
who fails at his poem, exposes himself as the most immature of the four. L.H.M. 


85-1662. Clayton, Thomas. Disemending KING LEAR in Favour of Shakespeare: ''Edmund the 
Base Shall to th’ Legitimate’? (1.11.21), N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 207-8. This line, found in both Q1 (1608) 
and F1 (1623) needs no emendation; to should not be top. Shakespeare is here using ellipsis, his 
meaning being that Edmund shall succeed to the prerogatives and honors of the legitimate son. J.S.P. 


85-1663. Coyle, Martin. KING LEAR and THE FAERIE QUEENE, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 205-7. The 
subplot of Lear, involving Gloucester, may owe something to the mad and half-blind Malbecco, a 
failure at suicide in Book III of Spenser's poem. Both Malbecco and Lear go mad because of 
mistreatment by women. J.S.P. 


85-1664. Crawford, John. The Religious Question in JULIUS CAESAR, SoQ, 15, 3, 1977, 297-302. 
Caesar, Cassius, and Brutus face the problem of destiny, which involves the sway of gods. The 
opposing positions of Stoicism, which confirms that sway, and Epicureanism, which denies it, 
appear in the beliefs of the three characters. Thus Caesar acts as an Epicurean when he dismisses the 
soothsayer. Cassius also appears as an Epicurean but changes his mind. More than Caesar or Cassius, 
Brutus believes in destiny to solve life's problems. He thus faces a religious question: Should he take 
the chance of controlling destiny? Shakespeare himself seems to accept the notion of divine agency. 
L.H.M. 


85-1665. Dean, Paul. THE TRAGEDY OF TIBERIUS (1607): Debts to Shakespeare, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 213-14. Several passages in this anonymous play seem indebted to R. III, Lii, Richard's 
wooing of Anne. J.S.P. 


85-1666. Frost, Kate G. An Unreported HAMLET Allusion, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 220-1. The 1614 
edition of The Philosophers’ Banquet, translated by one W.B., contains, in its discourse Of Good 
Widdowes, an accurate quotation from the ‘‘mousetrap’’ scene of Hamlet. J.S.P. 


85-1667. Fuzier, Jean. Le BANQUET de Shakespeare: Les SONNETS et le platonisme authentique 
[Shakespeare's SYMPOSIUM: The SONNETS and Authentic Platonism], EA, 34, 1, 1981, 1-15. 
Like Michelangelo in his sonnets, Shakespeare was deeply influenced by Plato, and especially by the 
Symposium, though critics have been slow to accept this, The distinction between the two Aphrodites 
— the Celestial, uniting soul-mates (usually both male), and the Popular, bringing together man and 
woman for the purpose of procreation — is implicit in Shakespeare's sonnets, though the purely 
carnal, heterosexual love is, for the Christian poet, infused with a taint of sin that had been absent for 
Plato. There are also a number of specific textual echoes. For this source, Shakespeare could have 
used the Latin translation (1477) of Marsilio Ficino. Nevertheless, Shakespeare's assimilation of 
Platonism is only partial, since his love, however rarefied, remains individual and terrestrial. (In 
French) D.M.J. 


85-1668. Gill, J. S. A Source of ‘‘Nothing’’ in KING LEAR?, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 210. Cordelia’s 
reply to Lear in the first act of this play may derive from Matthew 27:12-14, where Christ answers 
nothing to his questioners. Matthew 27:11-26 as a whole could be a source for Lear's testing of his 
daughter's love. J.S.P. 


85-1669. Godshalk, W. L. Sir Thomas Posthumous Hoby and THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 197-9, Since the first 197 lines of this play parallel a notable quarrel between 
Hoby and Sir William Ewre in 1600, we must date this section at least after November of that year, 
when Hoby took the matter to the Star Chamber, an action promised in the play. J.S.P. 


85-1670. Gross, Dalton, and Mary Jean Gross. Shakespeare, Eustachio, Marlowe, and HAMLET, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 199-200. The contention that Shakespeare must have obtained from Bartolommeo 
Eustachio's De Auditus Organis (1564) the possibility of murdering through poison poured into the 
ear (a contention made by Avrim R. Edem and Jeff Opland in a 1982 article in The New England 
Journal of Medicine) overlooks another possibility. Shakespeare could have gotten this knowledge 
from Marlowe’s Edward Il, V .iv. J.S.P. 
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85-1671. Grund, Gary R. Rhetoric as Metaphor: Some Notes on Dramatic Method, EA, 33, 3, 1980, 
282-95. Falstaff's use of the rhetorical device of antipophora in his catechism on honour can be 
paralleled by moments of doubt in other plays, for the device of the self-divided questioner is a 
disconcerting reminder of the gap that may exist between rhetoric and truth. Unlike Hotspur, who 
demands always that language should directly reflect actuality, Falstaff exploits the linguistic ambiv- 
alence that is itself a reflection of the King's dubious title to power. So, too, the collapse of Richard 
III’s sense of identity on the night before Bosworth expresses itself in desperate self-questioning, 
while the final catastrophe in Hamlet is prefaced by the equivocations of the Gravedigger. D.M.J. 


85-1672. Henze, Richard. Odds and Opportunity in 2 HENRY IV, SoQ, 15, 4, 1977, 403-11. 
Falstaff's ‘‘wrenching of the true cause the false way”’ states a theme of 2HIV. Henry's calculated 
final rejection of Falstaff demonstrates the new king's ability to turn false to true and to seize an 
opportunity to use those who would use him. In this play, everyone is eager to use his fellows and 
winning the game is the proper goal. Thus exact calculation of one's odds and opportunity is safer 
than trust in right. L.H.M. 


85-1673. Holdsworth, R. V. Touchstone's Butterwomen, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 196-7. A reference to a 
butterwoman in Middleton's More Dissemblers Besides Women, II1.1.86-90 helps explain Touchstone's 
allusion in IILii.96 of A. Y. L. Butterwomen apparently were considered clumsy horsewomen; 
Touchstone is making fun of Orlando's poetry for its supposed lack of gracefulness. J.S.P. 


85-1674. Horne, R. C. Two Unrecorded Contemporary References to Shakespeare, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 218-20. Eight lines from a book, Envies Scourge, and Virtues Honour (15997), by “M.L.” 
seem to refer to Shakespeare. The author regrets a previous attack on the dramatist, probably because 
of Venus and Adonis. And one line of a couplet in The Strange Fortune of Alerane (1605) refers to 
The Rape of Lucrece. Of three possible candidates for authorship of these lines, Henry Mervyn seems 
the most likely. J.S.P. 


85-1675. Kay, D. C. A Spenserian Source for Shakespeare's Claribel?, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 217. The 
third Claribell in The Faerie Queene VI.xii, the mother of Pastorella, may have given Shakespeare 
the name for a character in Tempest. Wanting a name for someone whose marriage would both aid a 
dynasty and be providential, he may have remembered that of Spenser's character, who fit these 
roles. J.S.P. 


85-1676. Laroque, Francois. A New Ovidian Source for the Statue Scene in THE WINTER’S TALE, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 215-17. For this scene, Shakespeare seems indebted more to the story of 
Deucalion in Book I of the Metamorphoses than to that of Pygmalion. In fact, Polixenes mentions 
Deucalion in IV.iv. J.S.P. 


85-1677. Levin, Richard. Othello’s Arabian Trees, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 201-2. The identification of 
these trees is strengthened by a reference in the anonymous Tragedy of Claudius Tiberius Nero 
(1607) to eyes dripping '' Arabian mirrhe.’’ This may, of course, borrow from Othello, in which case 
it shows us how at least one contemporary understood Othello's statement in the play's final scene. 
The myrrh tree has been proposed many times before as being that which the Moor had in mind. 
J.S.P. 


85-1678. Mahon, John W. Perdita's Reference to Proserpina in Act IV of THE WINTER'S TALE, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 214-15. Similarities of detail suggest that Shakespeare used Arthur Golding's 
translation of the Metamorphoses in writing this play. JS: P. 


85-1679. Martin, R. W. F. A Proposed Emendation for THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, IV.iii.91, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 184-6. Neither censer nor censor makes sense in this line, about something in a 
barbershop, but scissor does. A compositor misread the word. J.S.P. 


85-1680. Mielle de Prinsac, Annie-Paule. La Métamorphose de Bottom et l'ÁNE D'OR [Battom's 
Metamorphosis and THE GOLDEN ASS], EA, 34, 1, 1981, 61-71. To compare Shakespeare and 
Apuleius meaningfully, it is necessary to consider the whole of Bottom's time as an ass, and not just 
the moment of metamorphosis. In Apuleius, Lucius's change is a punishment for his licentiousness, 
and he is bitterly aware of it, whereas Bottom is not sensual and remains blithely unconscious of the 
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change. Titania combines the role of the lustful woman of Corinth with that of the presiding goddess, 
Isis, and there is a parallel between Puck and Cupid. But Shakespeare avoids grossness when he 
brings Bottom and Titania together, and this means that there need be no heavy moralism when 
Bottom retums to human form again, as there is in the case of Lucius. (In French) D.M.J. 


85-1681. Okerlund, Arlene N. In Defense of Cressida: Character As Metaphor, WS, 7, 3, 1980, 
1-18. Perhaps because of modern sexual standards and women's wider participation in events, critics 
today are reassessing negative evaluations of Troilus’ Cressida. When she, traditionally considered 
the stereotypical sex object and prostitute, is seen interacting with other characters and their social 
settings, her change from innocence to capriciousness can be understood and she can be viewed as no 
worse (nor better) than characters like ''wily Ulysses" and "'egotistical Troilus’’ (traditionally 
"'wise'"' and ''honorable'' respectively). Critics are now beginning to treat Cressida more objective- 
ly. C.M J. 


85-1682. Olivier, T. Equivocal Rhetoric in OTHELLO, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 203-5. Our faith in 
Desdemona should be modified by the play's equivocal rhetoric, found in Shakespeare's source 
(Cinthio) as well as in the play itself, that produces Othello's doubt of her honesty. Othello, seeing 
only part of the facts, interprets them in only one way, as Iago intends. LSP 


85-1683. Orkin, Martin R. A Cluster of Proverb Allusions in JULIUS CAESAR, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 
195-6. In Caesar 1.11.266-74, Shakespeare alludes to three proverbs: "There is a time to speak and a 
time to hold still,” '"To chew the cud upon a thing, and ‘‘Better to be first in a village than second 
at Rome.” J.S.P. 


85-1684. Orkin, Martin R. "After a Collar Comes a Halter" in 1 HENRY IV, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 
188-9. The exchange between Bardolph and Prince Hal in H.iv.1279-81 involving plays on choler 
and halter suggests the proverb quoted above. Though the proverb’s meaning is uncertain, it seems to 
have been associated with presumptuous behaviour, in this play, Hal seems by it to be warning 
Bardolph against rudeness. Elsewhere, choler also governs Hotspur. J.S.P. 


85-1685. Paterson, Doug. Two Productions by Copeau: THE TRICKS OF SCAPIN and TWELFTH 
NIGHT, DramR, 28, 1, 1984, 37-51. Jacques Copeau, in the early 20th century, re-designed a 
theatre for his presentations. The Vieux Colombier contained an almost bare stage, with a thrust 
portion and several levels of playing areas which did not admit heavy scenery. His production of 
Twel. N (La Nuit des Rois), for which the director and company gained critical acclaim, opened in 
1914, to be revived frequently, achieving a total of 176 performances. Previously this Shakespearean 
play had not been well received when performed in France, but Copeau was able to present the full 
play successfully by playing up the comic and understating the love elements. A.ID. 


85-1686. Petersen, Carol J. Bowstrings, anyone?, AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 130-2. Bottom’s speech 
about bowstrings (Dream, I.ii, 113) has had many conjectured interpretations, but most likely he 
exhorts his amateur actors either to take preparation of their roles seriously or to withdraw from the 
play. A.I.D. 


85-1687. Pittock, Malcolm. ''Top the Legitimate?’’, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 208-10. Emendation of to 
to top in Lear Lii.21 is unnecessary; the text means ''shall advance to, or take the place of the 
legitimate.” J.S.P. 


85-1688. Sahel, Pierre. Les ambiguités politiques de [The Political Ambiguities of] RICHARD II, 
EA, 33, 1, 1980, 20-31. To see the play, as Tillyard does, as the re-creation of mediaeval history or a 
statement of Elizabethan political beliefs does not explain its continuing power to seize our attention. 
This seems to derive rather from its political ambiguities, beginning from the deliberate vagueness of 
the references to the Duke of Gloucester’s murder. Moreover, if that is a crime on the King’s part, 
why does the Gardener reproach him for not having pruned his realm even more rigorously? Bolingbroke's 
intentions in returning to England remain throughout wrapped in mystery, while if we attempt to see 
Richard as representative of an outmoded way of life, both Gaunt and York see him as a headstrong 
youth rushing towards the future. (In French) D.MJ. 
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85-1689. Shaheen, Naseeb. Shakespeare and the Rheims NEW TESTAMENT, AN&Q, 22, 5/6, 
1984, 70-2. Shakespeare most often used the Geneva and Bishops’ Bible. References which seem to 
refer to the Rheims version were often gleaned from other sources. A.LD. 


85-1690. Slights, Camille. The Principle of Recompense in TWELFTH NIGHT, MLR, 77, 3, 1982, 
537-46. The characters of Twel. N. are tempted by false visions of self-sufficiency. They are taught, 
by a series of reciprocal exchanges, that they are mutually obligated. A principle of reciprocity binds 
society itself. J.E.R. 


85-1691. Saunders, Henry. Staple Courts in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 
190-1. In the trial scene of this play, Shakespeare is giving us the procedures of the Staple Court, 
created during the reign of Edward III to give speedy redress to merchant strangers; a similar court 
existed in Venice. To say that the scene reflects the conflict between equity and common law, as 
some have done, is to err. J.S.P. 


85-1692. Sullivan, Ernest W., II. KING JOHN, V, vi, 30-8: Shakespeare's Judas Monk, AN&Q, 
22, 1/2, 1983, 6-7. King John suffers from poison administered by a monk, who also partook of the 
drug and died from it. Shakespeare parallels the monk's death with that of Judas in Acts, 1: 18, 
because casting the monk as a villain suited his dramatic purpose. A.I.D. 


85-1693. Taylor, Gary. MUSOPHILUS, NOSCE TEIPSUM, and JULIUS CAESAR, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 191-5. Additional parallels increase the probability of Shakespeare's indebtedness in Caesar to 
these works by Daniel and Davies suggested by Dover Wilson on the basis of only one parallel for 
each (New Shakespeare, 1949). It looks as though Shakespeare began writing Caesar in the late 
spring or early summer of 1599, shortly after completing H. V.. J.S.P. 


85-1694. Thompson, Ann. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW and THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 182-4. In the use of an on-stage audience and verbal echoes of Kyd's play, 
Shakespeare seems in Shrew to be drawing upon Kyd. This suggests a date in the late 1580's for 
Shrew. J.S.P. 


85-1695. Tobin, J. J. M. Nashe and OTHELLO, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 202-3. Some of the diction and 
characterization in Pierce Penilesse (1592) seems to be echoed in Othello; the character of Iago and 
the reason for his hatred of Cassio are also adumbrated in the earlier work. J.S.P. 


85-1696. Tobin, J. J. M. Nomenclature and the Dating of TITUS ANDRONICUS, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 186-7. Similarities in phrasing and proper names suggest that in Titus Shakespeare was 
drawing upon Nashe's Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, which, like Titus, contains an act of cannibalism. 
Titus should be dated toward the end of 1593 as eitber a new or a revised play. J.S.P. 


85-1697. Traschen, Isadore. HAMLET’s Modernity, SoR, 18, 3, 1982, 517-27. Hamlet’s modernity 
lies in its sense of life's problematic, uncertain nature, which leads Hamlet to an ontological void and 
forces him to invent a life (his ''antic disposition"). A self-parodying unhero, Hamlet suffers such 
modern afflictions as alienation, self-division, loss of absolutes, and the doubt attendant upon 
rationalism's failure to strike through appearance to reality, through pretense to authenticity. The 
play's form — a plotless meditation structurally episodic and modally tragicomic — likewise reflects 
its modernity. B.K.H. 


85-1698. Van Domelin, John E. Why Cordelia Must Die, SCB, 35, 4, 1975, 132-5. The ending of 
Lear is unique, for no source ends thusly. Audiences astounded by Cordelia's death call it unfair; yet 
Lear is concemed with reality, not romanticism. And that concern strikes at the audience's heart. In 
fact Shakespeare plays on the heart, giving Cordelia her name which means heart. Too, he uses the 
word beart 48 times in the play. Also, he uses the word fool 49 times. Perhaps Shakespeare depicts 
Cordelia and Lear's conflict in Sonnet 116. L.M.M. 


85-1699. Whall, Helen M. The Case is Altered: Brecht's Use of Shakespeare, UTQ, 51, 2, 1981/82, 
127-48. Brecht's attitude to Shakespeare was inconsistent. While despising the archaic and brutal 
content of Shakespeare's plays, he admired their form, style and technique. His aim was to free 
Shakespeare by adapting him, bringing him into the modem world. P.H. 
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85-1700. Woudhuysen, H. R. KING HENRY VIII and ALL IS TRUE, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 217-18. 
A new piece of evidence, a contemporary ms, supports the belief that AJ! Is True was an alternative 
title for H. VIII and that the burning of the Globe in 1613 was caused by the firing of a cannon during 
a performance of this play. J.S.P. 


85-1701. Wright, George T. Hendiadys and HAMLET, PMLA, 96, 2, 1981, 162-93. Shakespeare 
uses the Virgilian figure of hendiadys (joining nouns or adiectives in a false or specious union) in all 
his plays, but most frequently in Hamlet. These terms also reveal the themes of the play, ''the suspect 
character of personal unions and metaphysical connections." [Three informative appendices.] P.A.H. 


85-1702. Zitner, Sheldon P. Wooden O’s in Plastic Boxes: Shakespeare and Television, UTQ, 51, 1, 
1981, 1-12. Although Shakespeare reaches much larger audiences through television, this medium 
de-ritualizes the act of viewing. The plays were written for a collective audience, and television must 
find methods of reflecting this fact, while also creating dramatic illusion in its own terms. P.H. 


Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke 


85-1703. Kinnamon, Noel J. Emendations in G. F. Waller's Edition of the Countess of Pembroke's 
PSALMS, AN&Q, 22, 5/6, 1984, 66-70. Waller has made at least 12 unnecessary emendations in his 
edition, often arising from misreading of the Mss. We need a more accurate edition. A.LD. 


Sir Philip Sidney 


85-1704. Brennan, Michael G. Licensing the Sidney Psalms for the Press in the 1640s, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 304-5. Sometime between 1643 and 1649 John Langley, official licenser for the state, approved 
publishing 150 psalms of David translated by Sidney and his sister, Mary Herbert, but they never 
came out. Langley was probably removed from his position following a petition in December, 1648, 
by London printers and stationers alleging his inefficiency. J.S.P. 


85-1705, Woudhuysen, H. R. A Crux in the Text of Sidney's A LETTER TO QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 172-3. The perplexing phrase ''ivy knots” should be read as ''very knots,” a 

phrase that Sidney used elsewhere. He is advising the Queen against imprisoning herself in marriage. 
J.S.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


85.1706. Doerksen, Daniel W. “AH the Good is God’s’’: Predestination in Spenser's FAERIE 
QUEENE, C&L, 32, 3, 1983, 11-18. Accepting the Anglican teaching about predestination as 
embodied in the 39 Articles, Spenser incorporates it into Book I in the Red Cross Knight's encounter 
with Despair as, echoing St. Paul (Romans 5 and 20), Una saves Red Cross from suicide. Other 
suggestions exist in the poem that Red Cross is predestined for Heaven (e.g., in Canto 10), but the 
episode in Canto 9 most clearly shows Spenser's appropriate and effective use of the doctrine. I.S.P. 


85-1707. Du Bois, Page Ann. The Devil's Gateway: Women's Bodies and Earthly Paradise, WS, 7, 
3, 1980, 43-58. To understand the ''thresh-hold passages” of the ‘‘Bower of Bliss'' in the Faerie 
Queene, readers must know those ancient ideas synthesized there. The medieval tradition of ‘‘misog- 
yny,” the classical topos ''ekphrasis'' (a verbal description of artwork reflecting what is inside a 
place), and the garden (or seeming paradise)/woman's body metaphor (from Biblical, Renaissance 
and Greek sources), are brought together in the poem to form a pattern for the double nature of 
women, expressed in the ancient Greek term ''Kalon Kakon” ("beautiful evil), and revealed in the 
poem in certain women in whom ugliness lurks behind alluring appearances. The ''thresh-hold 
passages,’’ therefore, warn men against women, depicted here as artful deceivers and destroyers of 
men’s souls, C.M J. 


85-1708. Jordan, R. D. Spenser's ''Holinesse'' and Brunetto Latini’s Concept of ‘‘Beatitude’’, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 175-8. It is unnecessary to view Book I of the Faerie Queene as belonging to a 
different philosophical system from the other books. Spenser here is presenting holiness as related to 
the Aristotelian moral virtues, with precedent going back at least to Latini, whose Livres Dou Tresor 
Christianizes Aristotle's Ethics, making ''beatitude'' the chief concept. J.S.P. 
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85-1709. Lasater, Alice E. The Chaucerian Narrator in Spenser’s SHEPHEARDES CALENDER, 
SoQ, 12, 3, 1974, 189-201. Spenser models his narrator on Chaucer’s practice in the dream visions 
and in The Canterbury Tales. Along with the direct narrator, Spenser, like Chaucer, uses 2 hidden 
narrator who serves several purposes — moral, personal, and humorous. Both poets use narrators to 
spin allegories. Spenser, in Cullen and Cuddie, also experiments with Chaucer's concept of a 
poet-lover-narrator. L.H.M. 


85-1710. Manning, John. Notes and Marginalia in Bishop Percy's Copy of Spenser's WORKS 
(1611), N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 225-7. One or more owners of this volume, now in the Queens University 
of Belfast Library, identified religious personifications in Book 1 of the Faerie Queene and political 
references in Book V. A Thomas Ward apparently owned the book at one time. Percy's notes, on a 
separate piece of paper, enlighten little. J.S.P. 


85-1711. Walls, Kathryn. Spenser's Kirkrapine and John Foxe's Attack on Rome, N&Q, 31, 2, 
1984, 173-5. Similarities between Foxe's attack on the Church of Rome and Spenser's portrait of 
Kirkrapine in Book I of the Faerie Queene suggest that Spenser here drew upon Foxe to attack 
Romish greed. J.S.P. 


Henry Vaughan 


85-1712. Guilfoyle, Cherrell. The ‘‘Paragraph Poems”’ in SILEX SCINTILLANS, EA, 33, 3. 1980, 
296-307. While it is not entirely clear to whom the nine elegiac poems in Silex Scintillans marked 
only with a paragraph-sign refer (though at least two of them seem to refer to Vaughan's younger 
brother, William), they are written with an intensity of feeling quite absent from the elegiac poems 
included among the secular poems of Olor Iscanus, even though these were written within the same 
crucial decade of creativity: 1646-55. The poet, left to wander aimlessly in this world, is impatient to 
follow the dead to Heaven, which is often presented as a place of rest. D.M.J. 


85-1713. Johnson, Oliver. Robert Bolton and Henry Vaughan’s MAN IN DARKNESS, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 331-4. Bolton’s Last and Learned Worke of the Foure Last Things (1632) seems to have given 
Vaughan many of the ideas on change and eternity in this work (1652). [Examples are cited.] J.S.P. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


85-1714. Buzacott, Martin. A Boethian Analogue for Sir Thomas Wyatt's WHO LIST HIS WEALTH, 
N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 163-4. The first two stanzas of this poem derive from Seneca (Phaedra, lines 
1128ff) and Boethius (Consolation, Book 2, Metre 4). There may also be echoes of Horace (Ode 10, 
Book 2) in stanza 2. J.S.P. 


Renaissance Bibliography 


85-1715. Murphy, Lawrence Parke. The Exile Presses of Geneva, ABC, 5(n.s.), 3, 1984, 3-12. 
Publishers, to escape harsh punishment, even death, fled to Geneva. Three conditions caused their 
flight: opposition to heterodoxy by church officials, the hospitality of Geneva, and the demand for 
printing. A great many exiles were French, the most famous of which was Robert Estienne. There 
were also English printers, among them Bodley, whose offspring would found the Bodleian Library. 
These are only two of the great printers who established Geneva as a publishing centre. The period 
calls for a study in depth that so far has not been undertaken. ALD. 


Renaissance Drama 


85-1716. Collins, Marie. An Early Sixteenth-Century Comment on Audience Reaction to the Imper- 
sonation of Devils, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 162-3. Richard Whitford’s A Dayly Exercyse and Experyence 
of Dethe (printed 1537 but written much earlier) compares gradual loss of fear of death to a similar 
loss of fear of devils in plays by the unsophisticated. Upon becoming more familiar with dramatic 
illusion, they can take pleasure in what formerly frightened them. J.S.P. 


85-1717. Eccles, Mark. ''Halfe a Yard of Rede Sea", N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 164-5. This item, 
appearing in the accounts of several craft guilds of 16th-century England, represents an expenditure 
for cloth (say, with variant spellings). It has nothing to do with the Red Sea or depiction of this body 
of water in plays. J.S.P. 
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85-1718. Jordan, Peter Ridgway. Allusions in Two Early Seventeenth-Century Plays, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 330-1. In HL 11.1400-1, John Mason's The Turke refers to Lyly’s grammar. The anonymous 
The Telltale, V .1.1991-2, contains several references to poems by John Taylor the Water Poet. J.S.P. 


Renaissance Poetry 


85-1719. Llasera, Margaret. Magnetism and English Poetry in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, EA, 
34, 1, 1981, 16-31. William Gilbert's treatise, De Magnete (1600), definitively set out current 
scientific knowledge about magnetism, which was used frequently as an image by 17th-century 
poets. The older belief that magnetic attraction came from the Pole Star still recurred, especially in 
love poetry, where it combined with the Petrarchan concept of the unattainable Beloved. But the 
more modern theory emphasized a mutual coitio, rather than a one-sided attractio, and this image was 
used by poets from 1640 onwards. Gilbert's concept of verticitas, the innate turning-power of a 
magnet, was also much employed in religious poetry, as was his discovery that the earth itself is one 
huge magnet. D.M J. 


Renaissance General 


85-1720. Kipling, Gordon. The Queen of May's Joust at Kennington and the JUSTES OF THE 
MONETHS OF MAY AND JUNE, N&Q, 31, 2, 1984, 158-62. If we examine the internal evidence 
of College of Arms MS R36 containing an allegorical cartel for a tournament and a poem, we must 
conclude that the tournament involved was the famous one of 1507. Scribal and editorial errors have 
obscured the important fact that this cartel is an important contribution to the history of the joust in 
Tudor England: no longer purely martial, it has become a literary and dramatic event. A textual error 
led Richard Firth Green astray in 1980 (A Joust in Honour of the Queen of May, N&Q, 27:5, 286-9 
[cf. A. E.S. item 82-1565]), causing him to date this joust 1441. Not only the heading but the cartel's 
personal references and political symbolism reveal this document as Tudor. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
William Beckford 


85-1721. Maynard, T. Depictions of Persepolis and William Beckford's Istakar, ECLife, 3, 4, 1977, 
119-22. Ancient Istakar and the Palace of Subterranean Fire, the central image in Vathek, is modeled 
on contemporary illustrations of Persepolis, a fact which has gone largely unnoticed by Beckford 
criticism. The many architectural features of the Oriental Tale found in the novel are adapted from 
this source. R.F.B. 


Aphra Behn 


85-1722. Shulman, Jeff. An Ovidian Echo in Behn's THE ROVER, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 345-6. In 
Part I of this work, Behn uses Amores II.xix to depict the intricacies of the love-pursuit game. J.S.P. 


Thomas Bewick 


85-1723. Parsons, Coleman O. The Influence of Thomas Boreman on Thomas Bewick, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 405-7. Bewick, dissatisfied with the illustrations in books about animals, in 1785 began doing 
his own illustrations for A General History of Quadrupeds (1790). In 1771, he had done the woodcuts 
for A New Lottery Book of Birds and Beasts, turning to the drawings done by Boreman's artist for 
Three Hundred Animals for extra creatures. But when he did his History of British Birds (1797-1804), 
he was freshly himself. J.S.P. 


James Boswell 


85-1724. Reichard, Hugo M. Boswell's Johnson, the Hero Made by a Committee, PMLA, 95, 2, 
1980, 225-33. In most of the major parts of his career, Johnson was profoundly influenced by his 
associates. Since his normal state seems to have been one of stagnation, torpor, and indolence, only 
the persistent efforts of his associates could overcome it and get him to talk or to act. ‘‘They generate 
most of his conversation, extract most of his writing, elicit most of his charities, launch most of his 
frisks and frolics, conduct most of his tours, and preside over his meals, introductions, and encoun- 
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ters.’’ Boswell has devised several techniques to disguise Johnson's dependency: screening, disper- 
sion, inversion, misemphasis, and effacement. P.A.H. 


85-1725. Vivies, Jean. Boswell, Smollett, and Corsica: A Note, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 401-2. Boswell's 
Account of Corsica (1768) corrects two errors made by Smollett in his History of England. When 
Smollett's ire was aroused by this public correction, Boswell wrote him a conciliatory letter. J.S.P. 


Edmund Burke 


85-1726. McLoughlin, T. O. Burke's Dualistic Vision in the TRACTS ON THE POPERY LAWS, 
EA, 34, 2, 1981, 180-91. Despite the fact that they have usually been seen as an exposure of English 
tyranny, Burke's Tracts relative to the Laws against Popery in Ireland are in fact shot through with an 
ambiguous irony. If he was genuinely shocked by the poverty and repression, and he himself came 
from an Irish family with many Catholic branches, he also took the continuation of British rule in 
Ireland for granted and was working in Dublin Castle at the time he wrote the tracts in 1765. Because 
he ''benefitted from the very injustices he attacks,'' the Tracts ‘‘show him divided within and against 
himself.” D.M.J. 


Fanny Burney 


85-1727. Anderson, Earl R. Footnotes More Pedestrian Than Sublime: A Historical Background for 
the Foot-Races in EVELINA and HUMPHRY CLINKER, ECS, 14, 1, 1980, 56-68. The footrace in 
Evelina is probably the literary descendant of a similar incident in Humphry Clinker. The wager 
which brings it about was of questionable legality in Queen Anne’s reign, although the reduced 
amount conforms to restrictions on wagers applicable since Charles II's time. The race itself is a 
lower-class type of activity. Contemporary readers would probably have reacted to the footrace by 
seeing the wagerers as making fools of themselves and the ludicrous details as an expression of class 
consciousness. R.F.B. 


85-1728. Deitz, Jonathan, and Sidonie Smith. From Precept to Proper Social Action: Empirical . 
Maturation in Fanny Burney’s EVELINA, ECLife, 3, 3, 1977, 85-8. Seeing Reverend Villars as the 
moral center of Evelina is a misreading. Villars' withdrawal from the world leads him to give Evelina 
progressively more erroneous pieces of advice based on precept, whereas her growing empirical 
knowledge of the world leads her to ultimately, if gently, reject his guidance in favor of self-guidance 
based on a mature outlook. R.F.B. 


Samuel Butler 


85-1729. Gill, J. S. Virginity Tests in Middleton and Butler: A Probable Link, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 
335. Sidrophel's claimed ability to detect lost maidenheads by sneezing (Hudibras III.i1.285) proba- 
bly derives from Middleton and Rowley's The Changeling IV.i.49, where sudden sneezing is called a 
sign of virginity. (There are two other signs, also.) J.S.P. 


Thomas Chatterton 


85-1730. Haywood, Ian. Chatterton, Goldsmith, and the Decline of Affective Poetry, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 402. Chatterton's preference for ancient poets, expressed in a long footnote to The Rolle of 
Seyncte Bartlemeweis Priorie (1769), is echoed in Goldsmith's The Bee, Nov. 10, 1759, and again in 
the issue of November 24, same year. Chatterton could have read the essays in book form. — I.S.P. 


Jeremy Collier 
See 85-1732. 
William Congreve 


85-1731. Gibson, C. A. Floundermen and Pea Sellers in Congreve’s WAY OF THE WORLD, 
N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 376-7. By Congreve's day, street sellers of flounder had achieved a salacious 
reputation in that the flat shape of their ware suggested lying on one's back for sexual intercaurse. 
And a delicate ear might hear the pea seller's cry as ''Gray pees!" Thus Mrs. Marwood in the last act 
of this play seizes upon two indelicate details to frighten Lady Wishfort into doing her will. The 
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latter's daughter's reputation will be besmirched by lampoons hawked about by people with voices 
like those of the flounder and pea sellers. J.S.P. 


85-1732. Hinnant, Charles H. Collier, Congreve and the Patriarchalist Debate, ECLife, 4, 4, 1978, 
83-6. Although little effort has been expended in the historical and political context of the Collier 
Stage Controversy, the patriarchalism of Collier and of the age itself is an issue central to understand- 
ing the problem. Collier's objection to Congreve's Love for Love is based on Collier's belief that 
authority is natural and that order and degree are integral to that authority, whereas Congreve sees 
authority as man-made and abusable, and therefore as a subject for the ethical function of comedy. 
R.F.B. 


85-1733. McKenzie, D. F. Six Readings in a Recent Edition of Congreve's Comedies, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 373-6. The first four printings of and six sample readings in The Old Batchelour show that, 
because of variants, it is not easy to define what a first quarto of this play is. Analogous problems 
exist in Love for Love and The Mourning Bride. ''Routine bibliographical procedures” should be 
followed if a critically and textually sound edition is to result. Henderson's Comedies of William 
Congreve (Cambridge UP, 1982) could and should be bibliographically more exact. LSP. 


Daniel Defoe 


85-1734. Downie, J. A. Eighteenth-Century Scotland as Seen by Daniel Defoe, ECLife, 4, 1, 1977, 
8-12. When, as a result of extensive tours of Scotland, Defoe wrote about the benefits to follow the 
Union of England and Scotland, he overestimated the probable results. However, many of the effects 
of union which he predicted are more accurately described as premature rather than overly optimistic, 
since some projects which he foresaw coming immediately were in fact accomplished 50 to 100 years 
latet. R.F.B. 


85-1735. Rothman, Irving N. Defoe's FAMILY INSTRUCTOR in Glasgow: Dissent and the Schism 
Act, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 385-7. This popular work (4th ed., 1717, Glasgow) was Defoe's ‘‘ultimate 
act of opposition” to the Schism Act, whose purpose was to suppress Dissent. Donald Govan may 
have published it to maintain public knowledge of anti-Presbyterian policies of the government. 
J.S.P. 


Sir John Denham 


85-1736. Weiser, D. Bacon's Influence on Sir John Denham, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 335-7. In The 
Progress of Learning and in other poems, Denham clearly draws upon Bacon's The Advancement of 
Learning and the essays. J.S.P. 


John Dryden 


85-1737. Armistead, J. M. Dryden and the Popular Tradition: Backgrounds for KING ARTHUR and 
THE INDIAN EMPEROUR, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 342-4. The name of the character Kalib in Emperour 
may derive from Caliban in Tempest or Kalyb in Richard Johnson's Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom. Both Emperour and Champions involve Christianity overthrowing paganism; so does Arthur. 
Rival magicians in Arthur and Champions suggest works belonging to popular culture: Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay and The Birth of Merlim, Champions itself is part of this culture. J.S.P. 


85-1738. Cordner, Michael. Dryden's ASTRAEA REDUX and Fanshawe's ODE, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 341-2. Writing in 1660, Dryden may have remembered Sir Richard Fanshawe's Ode Vpon 
occasion of His Majesties Proclamation in the Yeare 1630, which, like Dryden's poem, stresses the 
peace that England is enjoying, in contrast to the Continent, J.S.P. 


85-1739. Hammond, Paul. Dryden's Library, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 344-5. From the list of works in 
Dryden's library compiled by James Osborn (John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems, 
1940), two may be removed: British Library Ms Harley 3253, a 12th-century Ms of Peter Lombard's 
commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, and the British Library copy of Joshua Poole's The English 
Pamassus (1657). In the Ms the inscription identifying the supposed owner as Dryden is not in his 
hand, and no evidence exists to connect the work with him. J.S.P. 
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85-1749. Hopkins, David. An Unrecorded Epigram on Dryden, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 344. A copy in 
the possession of the present author of Dryden’s Poems on Various Occasions (1701 ed.) contains a 


six-line handwritten epigram on Dryden apparently never before printed. I.S.P. 
Elijah Fenton 

85-1741. Bruckmann, Patricia. Eve in the ODYSSEY, AN&Q, 21, 5/6, 1984, 73. Pope’s Odyssey, 

translated by Fenton, relies on Milton’s Paradise Lost. A.ID. 
Henry Fielding 


85-1742. Rabb, Melinda Alliker. Confinement and Entrapment in Henry Fielding’s JOURNAL OF A 
VOYAGE TO LISBON, SLitI, 17, 1, 1984, 75-89. In Journal of A Voyage to Lisbon Fielding 
adopts an ‘‘unheroic mode," a cranky and defensive posture, to convey his physical debility. 
Fielding claims that his writing is a therapeutic act, but he estranges the reader by implying that 
society is responsible for his condition. The author-reader relationship keeps changing as Fielding 
attempts to entrap the reader between sympathy and guilt. L6. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


85-1743. Bataille, Robert A. City and Country in THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, ECLife, 3, 4, 
1977, 112-14. The Vicar of Wakefield is suspended between the realistic and the romantic views of 
the city and country. Goldsmith shows an awareness in the novel that city and country were connected 
by a complex interdependency, and that neither is all good or all bad. R.F.B. 


Thomas Gray 


85-1744. Foley, T. P. A Source for Gray's ''Mute Inglorious Milton", N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 387. 
Gray may have found the phrase ‘‘mute inglorious'' in George Stubbes's A Dialogue on Beauty in 
the Manner of Plato (1731). J.S.P. 


Joseph Harris 


85-1745. Forbes, William. An Unnoticed Precursor of Collins's PERSIAN ECLOGUES, N&Q, 31, 
3, 1984, 387-8. An Indian Pastoral Eclogue (1717), ascribed to Harris, anticipates Collins's poems of 
1742. Harris's poem, however, seems not to have influenced later poems combining the pastoral with 
the Oriental exotic. LS. P. 


William Hogarth 


85-1746. Cowley, Robert L. S. A Glimpse of a Destroyed Painting from Hogarth's A HARLOT'S 
PROGRESS, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 394-6. In The Battle of the Pictures, showing typical paintings 
from Hogarth's series for the guidance of bidders at an auction of paintings in 1744-5, one sketch 
shows a scene from A Harlot's Progress as it was in the original painting, later destroyed by fire. In 
various details it differs from the engraving that we have today, changing the emphasis. J.S.P. 


David Hume 


85-1747. Siebert, Donald T. Hume on Idolatry and Incarnation, JHI, 45, 3, 1984, 379-96. In The 
Natural History of Religion and much of his later work, Hume was concerned with the nature of 
incarnate symbols, the implications of fusing outward and visible signs with invisible, spiritual 
power. Coming to appreciate how extensive and deep-seated is man's belief in this incarnation, he 
concluded that such belief is not necessarily pernicious, if tempered by the precedence of object over 
spirit. Though beginning with a skeptical rejection of any spiritual order and especially its attendant 
idolatry, he came to hold that skepticism is not for most men, and the ''even arrant idolatry, 
object-centered and buttressed by the world of sensation, is far more productive of happiness and 
stability in human civilization than the idle fantasies of a solitary imagination.” G.A.C. 


Samuel Johnson 


85-1748. Basney, Lionel. Johnson and Religious Evidence: A Note on the ''Wonderful Experience", 
ECLife, 3, 3, 1977, 89-91. Johnson's religious reaction to his sudden cure from dropsy was consis- 
tent with his habits of thought in that he investigated the nature of the cure and responded to it within 
the context of his lifelong quest for that certainty which came only as a result of sceptical examina- 
tion. R.F.B. 
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85-1749. Grundy, Isabel. Samuel Johnson: A Writer of Lives Looks at Death, MLR, 79, 2, 1984, 
257-65. Johnson, in his later work, looked on death as an inappropriate end to any life. Death, the 
enemy, teaches no moral and conveys no judgement. J.E.R. 


85-1750. Mason, H. A. Johnson and Dryden on ''Bacchanalian'', N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 397. Johnson 
got this word, which does not appear in the Dictionary, from Dryden's Preface to Sylvae, using it in 
Rambler 71. Some of Johnson's phrasing in this passage closely resembles Dryden's in the latter's 
translation of Horace's Odes 1.9. J.S.P. 


85-1751. Schmalz, Wayne. Samuel Johnson's ''Soame Jenyns Review”: The World Experienced, 
WascanaR, 18, 2, 1983, 40-55. Johnson's belief in the primacy of experience largely explains his 
vehement criticism of Soame Jenyns's A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil (1757). He 
considers the reading of Jenyns's work ''a directly experienced event," and objects to Jenyns's 
misguided ethical and religious views because they are not grounded in experienced reality. To refute 
Jenyns's arguments and to bring him increased awareness, Johnson forces upon him the experiences 
of the poor and the suffering. D.W.A. 


85-1752. Sherbo, Arthur. Another Book Owned by Samuel Johnson, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 402-3. 
Nicholas Hardinge's Latin Verses, Item 6900 in Bibliotheca Reediana (1807), the sale catalogue of 
Isaac Reed's library, is shown as a book once owned by Johnson. The sale catalogue of Johnson's 
library, however, does not show it, and no mention of Hardinge exists in Boswell's Life, Johnson's 
letters, and other works by Johnson. J.S.P. 


85-1753. Tomarken, Edward. A Historico-Literary Text: Samuel Johnson in Scotland, ECLife, 4, 1, 
1977, 23-8. Those who attacked Johnson's The Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland missed 
the purpose of the work, which is precisely neither literature nor history, but a combination of the two 
forms serving a combination of two purposes. The persona, the traveler from London, is initially 
appalled at the inhabitant's neglect of their country and its consequent ruin, but in the course of the 
work he develops an admiration for those few who attempt preservation and reparation of the ruins. 
R.F.B. 


See also 85-1724. 
Junius 


85-1754. Rogers, Deborah D. The Whittlewood Controversy, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 407. A letter from 
John Almon to the Duke of Grafton shows that as late as 1798 Grafton was still concemed about a 
dispute, years before, over his right to timber in Whittlewood Forest. ''Junius'' had denied this right. 

J.S.P. 


William Lauder 


85-1755. Marcuse, Michael J. Miltonoklastes: The Lauder Affair Reconsidered, ECLife, 4, 4, 1978, 
86-91. Ironically, the Lauder Affair proceeded from a genuinely new discovery in Milton scholar- 
ship; for although William Lauder was the first to realize the relationship of Paradise Lost to the 
Neo-Latin tradition, he attempted to manufacture proof of plagiarism by Milton for political use 
rather than to provide the 18th century, in a better articulated form, with the basis of an understanding 
of the poem as the culmination of many existing traditions. In forging evidence to support his 
politically generated thesis, he destroyed his own credibility as a scholar and brought to an end a 
project to publish previously unavailable texts of Neo-Latin authors. R.F.B. 


John Locke 


85-1756. Wallace, Dewey D., Jr. Socinianism, Justification by Faith, and the Sources of John 
Locke's THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY, JHI, 45, 1, 1984, 49-66. Locke's reli- 
gious views have often been interpreted as revolutionary. His Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing had as one of its aims an inquiry into epistemology that would place religion on a surer 
foundation. His treatise on The Reasonableness of Christianity expounded his theological opinions, 
and evidence can be presented to show that a particular view of justification was a central theme of 
that work. Locke's ideas on this matter derived from the Anglican Latitudinarians and the liberal 
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Dissenters. A major, if not original, formulator of a later ‘‘rational’’ interpretation of Christian 
revelation, Locke adhered to a belief in revelation that sharply separated him from Deism. G.A.C. 


Sir John Mandeville 


85-1757. Wong, Constant. Mandeville, Bayle, and Epicurus, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 394. A statement 
in Mandeville's Free Thoughts in Religion, the Church, and National Happiness comes from Pierre 
Bayle, not Epicurus. Mandeville erred in his attribution. J.S.P. 


Robert Midgeley 


85-1758. Fleitman, Sabina. Robert Midgeley and A NEW TREATISE OF NATURAL PHiLOSO- 
PHY: a Wrong Attribution, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 346-7. This 1687 work cannot have been the work of 
Midgeley, who was then press licensor and whose name in that capacity appears in the work, which is 
actually a translation of G.B. de Saint Romain's La Science Naturelle (1679). Midgeley may, 
however, have translated it. I.S.P. 


Samuel Pepys 


85-1759. Rivington, C. A. Samuel Pepys and the Oxford University Press, N&Q, 31, 3. 1984, 
356-72. John Wallis, a professor at Oxford, in 1688 wrote Pepys asking him to use his influence with 
James II to win support for the university in its quarrels with the Stationers' Company and printers for 
the King, who were attacking the university's prerogative of printing certain books. [Letters o: Pepys 
to various people are here reproduced, plus letters by Wallis and others, in an appendix, pp. 364-72.] 
Because James was deposed later that year, Pepys's aid was no longer needed. J.S.P. 


Hester Piozzi 


85-1760. Brownell, Morris R. Hester Lynch Piozzi's Marginalia, ECLife, 3, 4, 1977, 97-100. Peter 
Hall published Mrs. Piozzi's annotations of Joseph Warton's Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope in 1829, and in 1833 Edward Manger published her notes which she gave him along with the 
return of a borrowed copy of Joseph Andrew's Anecdotes. Although she is often attacked in modern 
times for various authorial and critical shortcomings, she is nearly without equal as an annctator. 
R.F.B. 


Alexander Pope 


85-1761. Huntley, Frank L. How Really to Play the Game of Ombre in Pope's RAPE OF THE 
LOCK, ECLife, 4, 4, 1978, 104-6. While many people have explained the card game in The Rape of 
the Lock, most fail to take into account the superstitious ideas associated with certain cards and the 
relationship of the card play with the sexual war in progress in the poem. When this is realized and 
the associations of players and cards are made, it becomes clear that by having Belinda choose 
Spades as trumps rather than the Hearts with which she is naturally associated and which actually will 
play better as trumps, Pope is revealing Belinda's lack of full awareness of her own nature. R.F.B. 


85-1762. Miller, Rachel A. Regal Hunting: Dryden's Influence on WINDSOR FOREST, ECS, 13, 
2, 1979/80, 169-88. Although Windsor Forest is clearly rooted in the Virgilian georgic tradition as 
adapted by Denham, its close connection with, and use of facts from, the Wars of the Spanish 
Succession suggest that Dryden may also have been as vital an influence. In addition to other uses 
which he made of Dryden, Pope relied heavily on the satiric technique used in Dryden's Fables in 
developing the imaginative structure of Windsor Forest. — ' R.F.B. 


85-1763. Rogers, Pat. Rhythm and Recoil in Pope's PASTORALS, ECS, 14, 1, 1980, 1-17. In the 
366 non-invocatory verses of his Pastorals, Pope renders cyclical events (the ‘‘rowling Year," 
human life, etc.), using repetitive effects such as rhythm and recoil to reproduce the perceived 
progression rather than the chaotic flux of natural events. The stricter adherence to formal pattern 
than is normal in Augustan poetry suggests that in the Pastoralis Pope is in closer contact with the 
doctrines of the Renaissance than is generally true in his later work. R.F.B. 


Sec also 85-1786, 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds 


85-1764. Holmberg, Carl Bryan. Sir Joshua Reynold's Nonliterary, Preromantic Rhetoric, SSCJ, 49, 
3, 1984, 289-308. Reynolds's Discourses on Art is a consistent rhetorical system, not an inferior art 
theory, aiming to define reason as effect, demonstrate unity of rhetoric and poetry, make rhetoric 
interdisciplinary, and posit theories for artifactual heuresis in a theory of genius. Romantic misrepre- 
sentations of the Discourses are inferior and Reynolds's refutation of Burke deserves examination. 
Reynolds was a heuristic theorist and not a minor aberration in the history of rhetorical theory. 
L.B.K. 


Samuel Richardson 


85-1765. Peters, Dolores. The Pregnant Pamela: Characterization and Popular Medical Attitudes in 
the Eighteenth Century, ECS, 14, 4, 1981, 432-51. Although critical interest in Pamela usually ends 
at the heroine's marriage to Mr. B, the subject of the, complete work is the progression of her 
character from virgin to wife to mother. Eighteenth-century medical beliefs about the effects of 
denied sexuality in virginity and fulfilled sexuality in pregnancy and motherhood form the basis for 
Pamela's personality and behavior and for Richardson's development of Pamela's character in the 
novel. R.F.B. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


85-1766. Otto, Karen E. Hardy's A PAIR OF BLUE EYES and Sheridan's THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL: A Correction, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 501. In N&Q n.s. 24 (1977), p. 430, a song in School 
is wrongly given to Sir Toby. It should be given to Sir Harry Bumper. [Hardy is not named in this 
one-sentence article; the title is that of the original article from 1977.] J.S.P. 


Christopher Smart 


85-1767. Tennant, R. C. Christopher Smart and THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN, ECS, 13, 1, 1979, 
63-78. Smart's method of composition is to choose a doctrine for discussion in his poetry, to break 
the doctrine into parts, each of which is enclosed in a stanza, and then to decorate each stanza with 
imagery derived from the source-text which originally suggested the doctrine. The doctrine and the 
structure of his Verses for the Amusement of Children is derived from Richard Allestree's The Whole 
Duty of Man. R.F.B. 


Tobias Smollett 


85-1768. Bunn, James A. Signs of Randomness in RODERICK RANDOM, ECS, 14, 4, 1981, 
452-69. The ruling principle behind the series of actions in Roderick Random is random chance. 
There is no ascertainable theory of probability behind it, none discoverable even by retrospective 
logic, no more than there is in the 18th-century any longer a viable belief in a divine order eventually 
comprehended by analogy. The controlling trope of the novel is metonymy, not metaphor. R.F.B. 


See also 85-1725. 
Laurence Sterne 


85-1769. Lamb, Jonathan. Language and Hartleian Associationism in A SENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
NEY, ECS, 13, 3, 1980, 285-312. In the language of A Sentimental Journey, the literal name is 
applied figuratively, i.e., analogically; and when the name contacts a matching set of circumstances, 
it both functions appellatively and then provides a basis for new figures. Hartley's concept of 
associations rather than Locke's relative notions provides the background for this use of language and 
for the development of the framework of the novel. R.F.B. 


Jonathan Swift 


85-1770. Barnett, Louise K. Voyeurism in Swift's Poetry, SLitl, 17, 1, 1984, 17-26. The satiric 

aims of Swift's poems seemingly run counter to their voyeuristic subtexts in which the reader acts as 

peeping Tom. The tension between moral condemnation and voyeurism often produces misreadings. 
JC: 
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85-1771. Clark, John R. Lures, Lime Twigs, and the Swiftian Swindle, SLitl, 17, 1, 1984, 27-34. 
Swift usually disrupts the pattern of comic anticipation he establishes. Breaking an implicit comic 
contract with his readers, he galls and confounds them with repeated reversals and contradictions in 
Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels. IC. 


85-1772. Dingley, R. J. Dr. Bentley’s Centripetal Tendency, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 378-9. Swift’s 
phrase ''a tendency toward his Center,” in The Battle of the Books, may be aligning Bentley with 
both the Modems and the new science by suggesting gravitational laws. Moreover, in 1692 Bentley 
had declared that the moon never turns ‘‘upon her own Center,” an error later refuted. Swift may 
have had this specific mistake in mind in suggesting proneness to error by the Moderns. J.S.P. 


85-1773. Ellis, Frank H. A Swift Ghost Laid, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 393. Teerink 45A(1) is a 

bibliographical ghost caused by misreading of a date in 1802 and listing it in Bibliotheca Fageliana, a 

catalogue for an auction. The correct date for this Dublin edition of Swift's works is 1741, not 1751. 
J.S.P. 


85-1774. England, Anthony B. The Perils of Discontinuous Form: A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
MORNING and Some of Its Readers, SLitl, 17, 1, 1984, 3-15. Previous essays on A Description of 
the Morning reveal readers’ tendencies to distort its structure because the absence of any thematic 
statement in the poem thwarts and eventually discredits interpretive closure. Swift challenges the 
readers’ '*modes of perception'' through discontinuity and non-judgmental contexts. Lc. 


85-1775. Korkowski, Eugene. Swift's Tub: Traditional Emblem and Proverbial Enigma, ECLife, 4, 
4, 1978, 100-3. Although the 1704 Preface to A Tale of a Tub invites the reader to accept the tub as 
literal, there are innumerable other ‘‘tubs’’ and ‘‘tales of tubs’’ referred to, alluded to, or suggested 
throughout the work. The traditional meaning of the tub in the proverbial sailors' story about a boat, a 
whale, and a tub is augmented by tub symbolism operating in the works of Brueghel, Rabelais, 
Montaigne and other Renaissance humanists and by various other associations of tubs with religious 
fanatics and political extremists. R.F.B. 


85-1776. Metscher, Thomas. The Radicalism of Swift: GULLIVER'S TRAVELS and the Irish Point 
of View, ZAA, 30, 4, 1982, 293-310. The “English” nature of the work can easily be overstated, 
especially with regard to the last three parts — thus the flying island of Laputa is an allegory of 
repressive colonial rule in Ireland. Swift also exposes the condition of England through the Lillipu- 
tians' antics and the King of Brobdingnag's enquiries, as being class-ridden and belligerent. His 
passion for liberty, expressed in admiration for the liberators brought back from the dead in Glubbdubdrib, 
is directly connected with his vision of Ireland, but though many of the characters embody the ''lived 
praxis’’ of virtue, no ideal society is depicted in totality: the Houyhnhnms represent the ‘‘utopia of 
bourgeois reason,'' and Swift perceived its one-sidedness. D.M J. 


85-1777. Passman, Dirk. Purchas and Swift: Where Horses Talk and Eagles Carry Men, N&Q, 31, 
3, 1984, 390-1. Swift seems to have gotten from Purchas his Pilgrimes (1625 edition, which he 
owned) the detail of the talking horses in Book IV of Gulliver's Travels and the giant eagle carrying 
Gulliver in Book II. Near the end of the Travels, Swift records his knowledge of how Cortez 
conquered the American Indians, a detail that Purchas reveals. J.S.P. 


85-1778. Pugh, Simon C. A Variant Second Edition of Jonathan Swift's THE CONDUCT OF THE 
ALLIES, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 388-9. Bibliographical evidence suggests that when the second edition 
of this work was being run off, the printing of Sig. E was interrupted for a correction to be made in a 
quotation from Proverbs 21:9 and 25:24. In the Journal to Stella, Swift records having spent the 
afternoon of Nov. 30, 1711, with the printer and of having made an addition to the second edition. 
Evidently this correction was it. Swift wanted the exact language of the Authorized Version, which 
the first edition only approximated. J.S. P. 


85-1779. Roberts, Marie. The Flying Island and Invisible College in Book Three of GULLIVER'S 
TRAVELS, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 391-3. This book satirizes not only the Royal Society but an ancestor _ 
of this body, the Rosicrucians’ Invisible College, with its claims to invisibility, immortality“and 
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pursuit of the elixir of life. / YS. Baum a. 
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85-1780. Rogers, Pat. The Pamphleteers on Swift; 1710-1716: A Preliminary Checklist, AEB, 7, 
1/2, 1983, 16-30. Though pamphlet attacks on Pope and Defoe have been listed, and bibliographers 
mention the numerous examples of such writing, that number does not approach the total launched 
against Swift, which could reach 400 items. [À fairly extensive checklist is included.] A.I.D. 


85-1781. Sena, John F. The Origin and Function of a Lilliputian Gesture, N&Q, 31, 3, 1984, 
389-90. The curious method by which Gulliver swears (according to Lilliputian law) to obey a list of 
nine articles derives from a ritual described in Leviticus 9:23 in which, having killed a lamb, Moses 
consecrates priests with the animal's blood. Gulliver's obtuseness is suggested by his failure to 
recognize the gesture's Biblical origin; moreover, the gesture draws the reader into closer reaction to 
the story, as he is challenged to find the source of this odd gesture. In addition, the gesture reminds us 
of Swift's playfulness, as he mingles the ludicrous with the serious. J.S.P. 


85-1782. Smith, Frederik N. The Danger of Reading Swift: The Double Binds of GULLIVER'S 
TRAVELS, SLitl, 17, 1, 1984, 35-47. In Gulliver's Travels Swift entraps his implied reader in a 
**double bind’’ by implying contradictory injunctions. The reader makes himself a satiric target when 
he attempts to accept either option. The reader's unsure reactions and frustration are part of the 
meaning of the work. J.C. 


85-1783. Smith, Frederik N. Swift and Cannabis AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 37-8. In Tale of a Tub Swift 
plays with the word cannabis as a name for both a drug and hemp for rope. He makes use here of 
well-known scientific knowledge for his passage on critics. A.ID. 


John Upton 


85-1784. Radcliffe, John G. A NEW CANTO OF SPENCER’S FAIRY QUEEN (1747), N&Q, 31, 
3, 1984, 396-7. A letter from Upton to his father in November, 1746, and bibliographical evidence 
elsewhere shows that the younger Upton wrote this poem. J.S.P. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


85-1785. Patterson, Frank M. Lord Foppington and LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, N&Q, 31, 
3, 1984, 377-8. Vanbrugh borrows from Moliére’s play the scene in which M. Jourdain and a 
tradesman dispute over a pair of shoes, the former asserting that they hurt and the latter denying this. 

J.S.P. 


Joseph Warton 


85-1786. Rielly, Edward J. Joseph Warton, Alexander Pope, and American Eclogues, N&Q, 31, 3, 
1984, 403-4. In The Dying Indian, Warton shows the influence of the Indian's view of the afterlife in 
Pope’s Essay on Man I. Warton regretted Pope’s failure to write some American eclogues, a design 
recorded by Joseph Spence, which might have shown Pope's inventive powers. The four pastorals 
that Pope did write, Warton thought imitative and trite. J.S.P. 


William Wycherley 


85-1787. Thompson, James. Ideology and Dramatic Form: The Case of Wycherley, SLitl, 17, 1, 
1984, 49-62. The hostile relationship between audience and playwright in the Restoration theatre 
placed Wycherley in a no-win situation. Although he did not want to alienate the unruly audiences of 
the time, he did not want to court their favor. Wycherley's plays reflect the Restoration's ideological 
conflicts in their tragi-comic, split-plot structure. LC. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 


85-1788. Canfield, J. Douglas. The Significance of the Restoration Rhymed Heroic Play, ECS, 13, 
1, 1979, 49-62. Restoration rhymed heroic plays are a re-affirmation of the orderliness of a universe 
based on traditional authority and on the bonds of human society which such authority generates. The 
brief period of popularity of these plays reflects the early Restoration celebration of the retum of the 
monarchy, which declined in the face of changing political circumstances. R.F.B. 
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85-1789. Kaufman, Anthony. The Smiler With the Knife: Covert Aggression in Some Restoration 
Epilogues, SLitI, 17, 1, 1984, 63-74. The witty verbal aggression of some Restoration epilogues 
actually softens the audience-directed satire through ritualized compliment. However, not all epi- 
logues soothe and flatter the audience. In Wycherley's The Country Wife, Dryden's Amphkitryon, 
and Southerne's The Wives’ Excuses, the epilogues upset the audiences’ expectations by provoking 
them to see the broader implications of a complex moral situation. J.C. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


85-1790. Beasley, Jerry C. Portraits of a Monster: Robert Walpole and Early English Prose Fiction, 
ECS, 14, 4, 1981, 406-31. While Walpole did not personally motivate the major fiction writers of his 
time, and while the numerous ephemeral stories based on his character did not likely provoke the 
sudden interest in the novel, it seems safe to say that English fiction of the earlier 18th century would 
have been quite different if Robert Walpole had not lived. It seems probable that the minor popular 
fiction’s concern for and condemnation of the lot of the common people in everyday life, which it 
saw as the result of Walpole’s machinations, and the ‘‘lawless forms’’ with which this fiction 
experimented are ultimately responsible for the form which the novel finally took. R.F.B. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British General 


85-1791. Day, Robert Adams. Muses in the Mud: The Female Wits Anthropologically Considered, 
WS, 7, 3, 1980, 61-74. Why was it that during the later 1600s and early 1700s British women writers 
did not, despite intelligence and talent, succeed in earning a living or achieving noteworthy recogni- 
tion of their works, and why did an early 20th-century revival emphasize only indiscreet works? 
Considered anthropologically these women and their works suffered obscurity and infamy because 
they polluted a society whose taboos caused people to shun as unclean what was new and did not fit . 
into established categories. Only with new knowledge and radical social change will misconceptions 
be dispelled and injustices rectified. C.MJ. 


85-1792. Doody, Margaret Anne. ''Those Eyes are made so killing'’; Eighteenth-Century Murderesses 
and the Law, PULC, 46, 1, 1984/85, 49-80. Pope, borrowing from an opera, connects the look in 
Belinda's eyes to killing in Rape; other feminine literary figures in the 18th century chose other 
weapons for threatened or accomplished murder. Murder had often become a very bookish subject, 
but it came into special prominence in the 18th century. Trials of criminals were faithfully recorded, 
and influenced belles lettres. If found guilty, women however, were punished differently from men; 
they were burned at the stake rather than hanged and quartered. In trials, the major motives appeared 
to be financial. Only at the end of the century were pleas of insanity allowed in defense. — A.LD. 


See also 85-1537. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


85-1793. A Note on the ‘‘Zoffany’’ Portrait, JASR, 1983, 15,17. This portrait is not of Austen. 
W.H.M. 


85-1794. Askwith, Betty. Jane Austen and the Theatre, JASR, 1983, 22-41. Austen was exposed to 
dramatic productions all ber life, from the private theatricals at Steventon in her early teens to her 
many visits to the theatre in Bath and London. Mrs. Inchbald's Lovers Vows figures prominently in : 
Mansfield Park. [A survey describes the nature of the London theatre in her time, including audience 
behaviour and the leading actors and actresses.] Her letters show her response to Edmund Kean as 
Shylock in Merchant and to other London productions that she saw. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


85-1795. Gilson, David. Jane Austen's Letters, JASR, 1983, 13-15. [The article lists the owners and 
whereabouts of letters by or to Jane Austen, as supplementary to the 1959 revision of the 2nd edition 
(1952) of R. W. Chapman's edition of the Letters.] W.H.M. 
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85-1796. Gilson, David. Jane Austen Studies, 1983, JASR, 1983, 20-2. [An alphabetical list of 
critical studies published in 1983, with a *'Supplement'' for 1982.] W.H.M. 


85-1797. Hopkinson, David. The Later Life of Sir Francis Austen, JASR, 1983, 7-13. Although 
renowned for his long career as admiral, Austen led a less known private life that can be studied 
through his reminiscences and the writing of his daughter Catherine and grandson John Hubback. His 
second marriage, to the old family friend Martha Lloyd, resulted in his aunt Mrs. Leigh Perrot's 
disinheriting him, but he still lived an affluent life near Portsmouth until his death in 1865. Hus.) 


W.H.M. 
85-1798. Lane, Maggie. Another Emma, JASR, 1983, 41-5. Emma Smith of Tring Park, Hertfordshire 
married James Edward Austen, later Austen-Leigh, author of the Memoir. W.H.M. 


85-1799. Le Faye, Deirdre. The Nephew who Missed Jane Austen, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 471-2. This 
was probably Henry Knight (1797-1843), whose visits to Chawton after Jane's death always proved 
disappointing to him. Both James Edward Austen-Leigh in 1870 and his sister Caroline in 1876 
record this reaction but fail to identify the nephew. Caroline's phrase ‘‘now long since dead," 
however, points to Knight as the nephew who missed his Aunt Jane. J.S.P. 


85-1800. Rogal, Samuel J. Meals Abounding: Jane Austen at Table, ECLife, 4, 3, 1978, 71-8. In her 
novels Austen spends a considerable amount of space and detail on the process of eating, using the 
daily cycle of meals as an organizing ritual for the domestic routine of her mostly indoor world. In 
this manner she reveals her world to her readers while at the same time exposing and attacking its 
excesses. R.F.B. 


85-1801. Sherrington, Diana. [no overall title], JASR, 1983, 4-7. [A description of herbal prepara- 

tions from Austen's time under these headings: ‘‘Family Receipts,” '*" Thieves Vinegar,” ‘To Stop 

Bleeding of the Nose,” ''Excellent Stomachtic,’’ ‘Red Rose Infusion,” "Strengthening Jelly.’’] 
W.H.M. 


85-1802. Tucker, George Herbert. The Hancock Miniature and Mr. Andrews of Maidenhead, JASR, 
1983, 17-18. The miniature of Jane Austen's aunt Philadelphia (Austen) Hancock must have been 
painted between 1765 and 1769. James Andrews was elderly when he redrew Cassandra's sketch of 


Jane Austen for Austen-Leigh's Memoir. W.H.M. 
85-1803. Willan, Derek. Charles Austen's Grave, JASR, 1983, 15-16. [The inscription on the 
tombstone, on Sober Island, is printed. (Illus.)] W.H.M. 
See also 85-1553. 

William Blake 


85-1804. Adiard, John. Blake and Wimbiedon, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 468. Plate 42 of Milton shows 
Los's messenger rising from Wimbledon because there existed, in Blake's time, a telegraph station 
there to relay messages, by semaphores, from the Admiralty to Portsmouth. In Blake's engraving, a 
relay of larks passes the message along as they meet. J.S.P. 


85-1805. Eaves, Morris. Romantic Expressive Theory and Blake's Idea of Audience, PMLA, 95, 5, 
1980, 784-801. It is a misconception that the Romantic expressive theory of art can only see the 
poet's audience as the poet himself. Blake, coming as he does from both poetic and visual tradition, 
has a different idea of audience and social theory. Blake internalizes his concept of expression; it 
becomes ''the center of a theory of art in which artists attempt to exhibit in the face of their 
work...the passions appropriate to their identity.’’ An artist working from the expressive theory 
defines an audience internally ‘‘with a distinction between a rea] and an artificial public.’’ One of the 
themes of Blake's illuminated works is the attempt to reunite the artist, the work, and the audience. 
P.A.H. 


85-1806. Leonard, David Charles. Erasmus Darwin and William Blake, ECLife, 4, 3, 1978, 79-81. 
Blake's knowledge of recapitulation theory and subsequent use of it in The First Book of Urizen 
comes from Erasmus Darwin's work, which Blake illustrated; but for Blake evolution is destructive 
of the relationship of man to the Eternals. R.F.B. 
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George Gordon, Lord Byron 


85-1807. Gatton, John Spalding. Squaring Accounts: An Unpublished Byron Letter, N&Q. 31, 4, 
1984, 474. In a short letter of Dec. 7, 1819, to Richard Belgrave Hoppner, British Consul in Venice, 
Byron sought aid in collecting a debt owed him by a servant of his Venetian landlady. [The letter is 
reproduced. ] J.S.P. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


85-1808. Bacigalupo, Massimo. An Unnoticed Borrowing from the ODYSSEY in Coleridge's THE 
ANCIENT MARINER, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 468-9. For the simile of the horse in lines 389-92, 
Coleridge drew upon The Odyssey, XIII.81-5, which uses a similar figure. J.S.P. 


See also 85-1809. 
Sara Coleridge 


85-1809. Mudge, Bradford K. Sara Coleridge: A Portrait from the Papers, LCUT, 23, 1983, 15-35. 
Sara Coleridge edited her father's works, and her work provides the basis for most contemporary 
Coleridge scholarship. A well-educated woman, Coleridge suffered from frustration brought about 
by her society's expectations and customs. [Photograph.] J.B.B. 


Thomas De Quincey 


85-1810. Shapiro, Fred R. Words for O.E.D. from De Quincey, AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 49-50. De 
Quincey, fond of exotic words, is often cited in the O.E.D., though some datings need correction. 
[Four corrections are here given. ] A.ID. 


George Harvey 
85-1811. Bolte, Ulrike. More Nineteenth-Century Epics, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 468. In 1814 Harvey 
published a pentameter couplet rendering of Ossian's Fingal. The British Library has a copy of it. 
DL S.P. 


William Hazlitt 


85-1812. Jones, Stanley. The Dating of a Hazlitt Essay: Bibliography and Biography, EA, 33, 2, 
1980, 188-98. The essay, On Reading New Books, usually assigned to May 1825 on the strength of a 
reference to Byron's death a year previously, is more likely to have been taken up and completed 
after August 1826, since it also refers to an article on Abelard and Eloise that appeared then in the 
New Monthly Magazine. The assertion by Hazlitt's son that he had joined his father and stepmother 
on their visit to Europe in 1825 is unlikely, given the boy's youth and tbe recentness of the marriage. 
More probably, Hazlitt the Younger confused this with a further visit to Paris in 1826, while his 
incommunicativeness prevented him from correcting the account by his own son, W.C. Hazlitt, in 
the Memoirs of William Hazlitt (1867). D.M J. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


85-1813. Harris, Anthony. Peacock's Lord Littlebrain, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 474-5. This character in 
Headlong Hall (1816) is probably meant to suggest [George], Lord Lyttleton, who in the 174D's and 
1750's replaced his Elizabethan manor house at Hagley in Worcestershire with a Palladian structure 
and landscaped the grounds according to the new principles of the picturesque. J.S.P. 


Thomas Pickering 
85-1814. Ellis, Roger. The Album of a Minor Nineteenth-Century Friend of the Arts, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 482-8. [Biographical details are supplied about Pickering, of Royston, Hertfordshire, a friend 
of Charles Cowden Clarke and his wife, drawing heavily upon two MS books that Pickering owned.] 
Pickering encouraged Clarke in literary ventures. J.S.P. 


Samuel Rogers 


85-1815. Berry, Neil. Samuel Rogers's Anonymous Article, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 472-3. The Wellesley 
Index errs in listing P.M. Roget as the co-author of an article on Cary's translation of Dante in the 
Edinburgh Review for February 1818. Contemporary letters reveal the co-author (with Ugo Foscolo) 
to be Rogers. And in Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers (1859), Rogers himself 
admitted his part in contributing to the piece. J.S.P. 
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Mary Shelley 


85-1816. Poovey, Mary. My Hideous Progeny: Mary Shelley and the Feminization of Romanticism, 
PMLA, 95, 3, 1980, 332-47. Mary Shelley was torn between pressure from her parents, her husband, 
and her family to be a Romantic original; and pressure to conform to social expectations of femininity 
and propriety. Thus she ‘‘developed a pervasive personal and artistic ambivalence toward feminine 
self-assertion.’’ The first edition of Frankenstein strongly asserts that the egotistical impulse which 
results in self-assertion threatens ‘‘the self-denying energies of love.” In the 1831 revision, Shelley 
feels a bit guilty about the earlier edition and dramatizes herself and her dilemma and raises the role 
of the female artist to myth. The two texts thus portray the ''feminine adaptation of the Romantic 
‘egotistical sublime'.'' P.A.H. 


See also 85-1553. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


85-1817. Höhne, Horst. The Poet's Despair: On the Interpretation of Shelley's Last Poetry, ZAA, 
30, 4, 1982, 311-24. Bourgeois critics often falsify the work of Romantic poets, by assuming that it 
had been completed by the time of their early deaths and by finding in the latest work defeatist 
elements that negate the earlier revolutionary ardor. Admittedly, both The Sensitive Plant and A 
Vision of the Sea are profoundly pessimistic, as is the opening section of The Triumph of Life; this 
last was, however, conceived as an epic, and we do not know how it would have continued. 
Moreover, the “‘poetic expressions of gloomy despair" which Shelley allowed himself were off- 
shoots of his effort to find a dialectic resolution to the disparity between the real life which confronted 
him and the ideal which he perceived so intensely. D.MJ. 


85-1818. Sperry, Stuart M. Necessity and the Role of the Hero in Shelley’s PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, 
PMLA, 96, 2, 1981, 242-54. The traditional view of Shelley's drama is that Prometheus's moral 
recognition and repentance are the source for the millenial regeneration which the play dramatizes. 
This oversimplification obscures Shelley's analysis of the power of the universal Necessity, as well 
as his profound awareness of man's existential situation. Despite the notion that Shelley repudiated 
the idea of Necessity, the play evolves from his long and unresolved contemplation of the contradic- 
tory power of free will and determinism. P.A.H. 


Alaric Watts 


85-1819. Simpson, Roger. Merlin: Wizard or Bird?, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 479-80. The ''Merlin"' 
named in the title of Watts’s poem The Lady and Merlin: A Picture by Newton (1826) is a bird. 
Reference is to Gilbert Stuart Newton's 1822 sketch Girl with a Hawk. The poem itself contains no 
references to Arthurian figures, and the girl's companion is depicted as avian. When the poem was 
reprinted in Watts's Lyrics of the Heart (1851), it was retitled The Girl and the Hawk, and Newton's 
sketch was named. In view of these discoveries, Watts's poem should no longer be regarded as 
Arthurian. J.S.P. 


Jane West 


85-1820. Lloyd, Pamela. Some New Information on Jane West, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 469-70. [Bio- 
graphical details are supplied.] Bibliographical citations for this writer err in two matters: Miscella- 
neous Poems (1780) is actually the work of Benjamin West; and Jane is the author of The Sorrows of 
Selfishness (1802), a child's book, published under the pseudonym of Prudentia Homespun. J.S.P. 


Romantic British Drama 
See 85-1794. 
Romantic British Fiction 


85-1821. Sedgwick, Eve Kosofsky. The Character in the Veil: Imagery of the Surface in the Gothic 
Novel, PMLA, 96, 2, 1981, 255-70. The image of self as ''depth'' in Gothic fiction derives from a 
reading of Freud. Many critics contrast surface, reason, and repression, with depths, the irrational, 
and the sexual. Ann Radcliffe's Mysteries of Udolpho and M. G. Lewis' The Monk link surface with 
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sexuality and contagion. Individual identity is social and relational rather than original or private; ''it 
is established only ex post facto, by recognition,” P.A.H. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 
See 85-2223. 
Bronté Family 


85-1822. Bronté Diary, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 234-9. [Two letters are reproduced here: one in the 
Penzance Library from Charlotte Bronté to Ellen Nussey and a public one in Woodhouse Grove 
School from Patrick Bronté announcing a fund-raising meeting. An excerpt from a third letter, to a 
Harriet Anderson, describes the difficulty Mrs. Gaskell felt in writing biography. Law Hill has been 
sold and is to be restored. ] W.H.M. 


85-1823. Klaus, Meredith McSweeney. A Bronté Reading List, 1983, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 240-2. 
[The list includes Books, Editions, Sections in Books, and Articles by and/or about Anne, Branwell, 
Charlotte, and Emily, mostly published in 1982 and 1983. The articles are annotated.] W.H.M. 


85-1824. Lane, Margaret. Maria Branwell, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 208-16. Maria's letters to the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté while he was courting her in 1812, an unpublished religious tract she wrote, the 
skimpy diary of Elizabeth Firth of High Town, near Hartshead, Yorkshire, and an anecdote of a 
deathbed delight in Cornish ways reveal her as a ‘‘gentle, lively and intelligent young woman" 
devoted to her religion, her husband, and her friends. W.H.M. 


85-1825. Pool, P. A. S. The Branwell Connection, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 217-21. The Branwells were a 
newly prosperous family in Penzance, prominent in the thriving city life there, when Maria Branwell 
spent her first 29 years there (1783-1812). W.H.M. 


Charlotte Bronté 


85-1826. Merrett, Robert James. The Conduct of Spiritual Autobiography in JANE EYRE, Rena, 
37, 1, 1984, 2-15. Critics who commonly describe Charlotte Bronté as unconcerned with problems of 
religious faith especially object that in Jane Eyre she failed to detail her heroine's spiritual develop- 
ment. Though she focused on Jane's psychological and social awareness, she failed to account for the 
growth of religious sense responsible for the awareness. Despite apparent intent, Bronté could not 
treat faith as a human problem in a concentrated way: ''Her numerous religious allusions hint at 
rather than establish spiritual themes; they provide not a significant autobiographical structure but 
aesthetic difficulties."' G.A.C. 


85-1827. Smith, Margaret. The Manuscripts of Charlotte Bronté’s Novels, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 
189-205. A study of the mss of Bronté's four novels, especially her revisions, shows how she 
intensified her verbal and dramatic effects. The Shirley Ms shows a concern resulting from criticism 
of Jane Eyre as ''coarse'' , and in vols. two and three a sombre note suggesting her misery over family 
losses. The Shirley Ms also points to the influence of her juvenilia on it, particularly Captain Henry 
Hastings. Villette, which allows for the most extensive study of her writing process, shows a 
hesitancy over the character of Dr. John which reflects her embarrassment at drawing on her 
publisber, George Smith, for this characterization. W.H.M. 


Emily Bronté 


85-1828. Chitham, Edward. ''Often Rebuked...’’: Emily's After All?, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 222-6. 
Despite Flora Katherine Willett’s argument to the contrary ("Which Brontë was ‘Often Rebuked’? A 
Note favouring Anne’’, BST, 18:2, 1982, 143-8 [see A.E.S. item 84-311]) the poem is more likely 
by Emily than Anne. It suggests Emily’s poetic practice and world view and Charlotte can surely be 
trusted as editor. W.H.M. 


85-1829. Flintoff, Everard. Lord Lytton and Emily Brontë, BST, 18, 3, 1983, 227-32. Similarities in 
the closing scenes, a parallel time structure, and an apparently deliberate opposite in the character of 
Heathcliff suggest the influence of Eugene Aram (1832) on Wuthering Heights. Emily was perhaps 
attracted by Lytton's hero's passion for liberty. W.H.M. 
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Robert Browning 


85-1830. DeLaura, David J. The Context of Browning's Painter Poems: Aesthetics, Polemics, 
Historics, PMLA, 95, 3, 1980, 367-88. Alexis Frangois Rio's The Poetry of Christian Art (1836) 
provides an important context for interpreting Browning's painter poems. Rio's thesis is that the 
connection between art and piety in the early Renaissance was altered by the increase of pagan 
naturalism, even tainting Michelangelo and Raphael. Although familiar with Rio's thesis, ''Browning's 
prejudices were those of Vasari.” Nevertheless, he spent a great deal of time rejecting Rio’s thesis in 
his poems. (Hostility to Rio’s ideas may also be seen in the writing of Ruskin, Anna Jameson, and 
Charles Kingsley, among others.) Fra Lippo Lippi is Browning's ‘‘attempt to reconcile soul and 
flesh, old idealism and new naturalism, without quite giving up the traditional theological frame- 
work.” P.A.H. 


1 


85-1831. Woolford, John. Sources for Browning's CLEON and JOHANNES AGRICOLA, N&Q, 
31, 4, 1984, 481-2. Browning's image in Cleon of a seemingly empty vessel being actually filled 
with air derives from a passage in the Hermetica of Hermes Trismegistus. The idea in Agricola of the 
soul's evading all obstacles in its passage to God, though generally Gnostic, could have come from A 


Discourse of Hermes to Tat, in the same work. Certainly the two are much alike. J.S.P. 
Thomas Carlyle 
See 85-1852. 
Lewis Carroll 


85-1832. Smith, Muriel. Some Omissions from Martin Gardner's THE ANNOTATED ALICE 
(ecxxvili.303), N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 499, The British Macmillan Miniature Edition in Chap. 2 has the 
Red Queen in Looking Glass with nine spikes instead of a crown of thorns. Dates are 1907 for 
Wonderland in this edition and 1908 for Glass. Before World War I they sold for a shilling each, a 
price doubled after the war. Until the Everyman Alice in the mid-1930's, this was the only pocket- 
sized edition available. J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


85-1833. Firth, Brian. DAVID COPPERFIELD and Jeremy Diddler, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 489-90. 
Rosa Dartle's line “I only ask for information,’’ used in a serious context in Copperfield, echoes a 
famous line in Kenney's farce Raising the Wind, where Diddler speaks it. The play remained popular 
for almost a century, and Diddler was so well known that mere reference to him was enough to bring 
a laugh. Kenney died four months before the seventh number of Copperfield, containing Rosa's 
echoic line. J.S.P. 


85-1834. Fleissner, Robert F. The Title LIFE OF OUR LORD: Does it fit the Dickens Canon?, 
AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 39-40. The title of the children's story is in doubt; it could probably be better 
named by using one of the alternatives Dickens himself used in referring to the work. A.I.D. 


85-1835. Kurata, Marilyn. THE CHIMES: Dickens' Recasting of YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, 
AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 1983, 10-13. Dickens was always delighted with Hawthorne's works, especially the 
shorter pieces, and the influence of Brown on Chimes shows Dickens writing a variation on Hawthorne's 
themes in his story. A.LD. 


85-1836. Meckier, Jerome. Dickens Discovers America, Dickens Discovers Dickens: The First Visit 
Reconsidered, MLR, 79, 2, 1984, 266-77. During Dickens’s first trip to America he was disillu- 
sioned, especially by the bad manners of Americans; in consequence he lost much of his fervor for 
Rousseau and began to appreciate the advantages of English civility. J.E.R. 


85-1837. Sadoff, Dianne F. Storytelling and the Figure of the Father in LITTLE DORRIT, PMLA, 
95, 2, 1980, 234-45. Little Dorrit tells two stories, one of Amy and one of Arthur. The purpose of the 
narrative is to find ''the figure of the father, to write the paternal metaphor, and to acquire paternal 
authority." Although a father figure unites these two stories, Dickens discovers as he tells the 
narrative that ‘‘the father, authority, and narrative knowledge of end and origin’’ are problematic at 
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best. Ultimately the novel questions the use of both genealogy and the patriarchal family as useful 
narrative metaphors. P.A.H. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


85-1838. Brody, Howard. Notes from the Malpractice Trial of John H. Watson, M.D., BakSJ, 33, 4, 
1983, 229-32. [A pastiche which has the victim in The Engineer's Thumb bring suit against Watson 
for not treating the severed thumb properly. Characters from other Holmes stories appear.] T.W.R. 


85-1839. DeWaal, Ronald B. A Directory of Sherlockian Societies, BakSJ, 33, 4, 1983, 199-216. [A 
description of the societies devoted to the study of the Sherlock Holmes stories together with an 
alphabetical and geographical listing.] T.W.R. 


85-1840. Galerstein, David H. A Solution to the Long Island Cave Mystery, BakSJ, 33, 4, 1983, 
233-4. In The Red Circle, Holmes refers to a Pinkerton agent who was the ''hero of the Long Island 
Cave Mystery.” Since there is no limestone on or in Long Island, there can be no real caves. 
However, it is likely that caves were dug from sandy cliffs and one of them hid, and perhaps still 
hides, valuable contraband treasure. T.W.R. 


85-1841. Hammer, David L. The Terrible Tale of the Tantalus and the Gasogene: the Bibulous 
Holmes, BakSJ, 33, 4, 1983, 236-9. Evidence from the Holmes tales indicates that the detective had 
a drinking problem, especially after he returned from his ‘‘death’’ at the Reichenbach Falls. Watson 
also followed him in his excessive bibulousness. T.W.R. 


85-1842. Kamil, Irving. In the Beginning, BakSJ, 33, 4, 1983, 217-24. [An account of the founding 
in New York City in 1934 of The Baker Street Irregulars, the first group devoted to the half-serious 
study of the Sherlock Holmes stories. Christopher Morley and Elmer Davis were instrumental in the 
organization, which is 50 years old in 1984.] T.W.R. 


85-1843. Moorman, Charles. The Appeal of Sherlock Holmes, SoQ, 14, 2, 1976, 71-82. Two 
reasons account for the appeal of the Holmes stories. Conan Doyle scatters personal details about 
Holmes and Watson throughout the tales so that the reader himself can become another Holmes. One 
scholar, e.g., has reconstructed Holmes's library. Conan Doyle also succeeds in creating a world. He 
is probably more successful than any other Victorian novelist in recreating the London of his time. 
L.H.M. 


85-1844. Poston, Lawrence. City versus Country: a Holmesian Variation on an Old Theme, EA, 33, 
2, 1980, 156-70. The Sherlock Holmes stories depart from the anti-city tradition of Victorian 
literature, for in the apparent chaos of the close network of city life the skilled detective can trace 
pattern and order. The countryside, on the other hand, is anti-pastoral, deriving from the Gothic- 
horror tradition, but also from a horror of violence occurring beyond the reach of the organizations 
preserving law and order, such as had been depicted by Crabbe and Hardy. Yet Doyle's preference 
for the city is itself a piece of romantic nostalgia, for it is clear that he deliberately retained the 
late- Victorian background, even in stories written well into the new century. - D.MJ. 


85-1845. Rabe, W. T. The Adventure of the Five Breakfasts, BakSJ, 33, 4, 1983, 225-6. [An 
invitation to five successive breakfasts held at the Algonquin Hotel, New York, January 2-6, 1984. 
January 6 is Sherlock Holmes's putative birthday.] T.W.R. 


85-1846. Richards, Dana. A Challenge to Puzzlers, BakSJ, 33, 4, 1983, 227-8. [Sixty anagrams 
which, when solved, reveal the titles of the Sherlock Holmes short-stories and novels.] T.W.R. 


George Eliot 


85-1847. Bates, Richard. The Italian with White Mice in MIDDLEMARCH, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 
497. This odd reference in Chap. 50 seems an allusion to Count Fosco, a character in Wilkie 
Collins's The Woman in White, published a dozen years earlier. ISP. 


85-1848. Bolton, Françoise. George Eliot, hier et aujourd’hui {Yesterday and Today], EA, 33, 3, 
1980, 257-67. Basing herself upon the moral fervour of Christianity without its dogma, George Eliot 
traced a clear line through her novels: from the descriptions of a stable, but stifling society of the 
recent past in her earlier works, to the treatment of historical watersheds in Romola, Middlemarch 
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and Daniel Deronda, prophesying, in the last-named, a gradual progress of mankind. From her 
rediscovery by F. R. Leavis, Eliot has retained her newfound popularity, both as a school-text and 
among academic critics. But there still remains much work to be done in relating her extant note- 
books to her literary work, as a means of clarifying the often tense relationship between her intellec- 
tual and her creative consciousness. (In French) D.M J. 


85-1849. Jumeau, Alain. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE: George Eliot sur les chemins de la 
“conversion’’ [on the Routes to ‘‘Conversion’’], EA, 33, 3, 1980, 268-81. Though it may seem 
strange that, immediately after translating two agnostic works from the German, George Eliot should 
have turned to clerical life for her first venture into fiction, she made it clear to her publisher that she 
was dealing with clergymen strictly from a human point of view. The three stories take place at 
different points in the previous sixty years, and thus would already be distanced from her readers. 
Moreover, the various clerics are judged in terms of their human relationships, so that Amos Barton 
is an ineffectual minister until made receptive by his grief at the death of his wife, while religious 
conversion is interpreted as the ability to feel genuine sympathy for another. (In French)  D.MJ. 


85-1850. Midler, Marcia S. George Eliot's Rebels: Portraits of the Artist As A Young Woman, WS, 
7, 3, 1980, 97-108. George Eliot wrote no self-revelatory ''portrait of the artist as a woman" ', yet 
some of her heroines — dynamically restless and artistic — suggest her adamant identification with 
them. Heroines in Scenes from Clerical Life, Middlemarch, Daniel Deronda and Erinna reject or seek 
escape from ''repressive domesticity’’, fight derogatory male views of women’s talents, and favor 
developing their talents to transcend the average woman's lot. Although ‘‘unfeminine’’ elements (i.e. 
anger and egocentricism) — things George Eliot strove to avoid in herself — were said to evidence 
the tainted characters of wornen who seek other than domesticity, she believed such traits are 
necessary for artistic development and do not necessarily have to preclude emotional commitments to 
others. C.M.J. 


85-1851. Newey, Vincent. Dorothea's Awakening: The Recall of Bunyan in MIDDLEMARCH, 
N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 497-9. Echoes of Pilgrim’s Progress occur in ''the climactic episode” where 
Dorothea wins freedom from excessive concern with self help to communicate and define a philoso- 
phy of living. Her question ''What should I do?” in Chap. 80 recalls Christian's famous cry at the 
opening of Bunyan's book, and the man bearing a bundle whom she sees through the window 
suggests the great burden that Christian bears. [Other parallels are cited.] J.S.P. 


Edward FitzGerald 


85-1852. Trela, D. J. FitzGerald to Carlyle to FiteGerald: Two Unpublished Letters, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 480-1. A letter of early January 1844 from FitzGerald reveals his efforts to aid Carlyle in 
collecting information about Oliver Cromwell for Carlyle's study of the Protector and the Civil Wars. 
In reply, Carlyle comments adversely upon the man who, FitzGerald thought, might be of use to him 
as a descendant of Cromwell's. [The text of FitzGerald's letter is given in full; that of Carlyle's is 
given partially.] Biographers of Carlyle have little noted the warm and lengthy friendship between the 
two men that stretched from 1842 to 1881, when Carlyle died. ; J.S.P. 


James Anthony Froude 


85-1853. McCraw, Harry Wells. Two Novelists of Despair: James Anthony Froude and William 
Hale White, SoQ, 13, 1, 1974, 21-51. Froude's The Nemesis of Fate (1849) and White's The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford (1881) are important documents in Victorian intellectual history. 
They may, in fact, be the classic studies of religious doubt that is never resolved. As stories of 
troubled clergymen, both books are spiritual autobiographies. They differ in that The Nemesis is an 
imaginative catharsis of Froude's experience, whereas the Autobiography is a factual record of 
White's life. As art, the Autobiography is clearly superior. The Nemesis is one of the worst novels 
ever written. Froude's only purpose is to convey ideas. L.H.M. 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


85-1854. Chapple, J. A. V. Elizabeth Gaskell: Two Unpublished Letters to George Smith, EA, 33, 
2, 1980, 183-7. Two unpublished letters from Mrs. Gaskell to her publisher [here reproduced] are 
held in the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. The first, dated December 10th, 1863, sketches 
out the ending of Cousin Phyllis and includes details (e.g., she organizes the draining of a village, 
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and adopts two orphans) that do not appear in the final version. The second, briefer letter, dating 
from May, 1864, refers to a projected story, ‘The Two Mothers’’, that in the event was never 
written. D.M J. 


85-1855. Ogden, James. Allusions to Shakespeare in MARY BARTON, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 488-9. 
Gaskell intermittently alludes to / Hen. IV in this novel, possibly intending to suggest another story in 
which à usurper faces rebellion by Northerners. She comes close to suggesting that the young mill 
owners should identify with Prince Hal (when he is responsible) rather than with Falstaff. — J.S.P. 


See also 85-1822. 
Thomas Hardy 


85-1856. Brown, William Clyde. The Ambiguities of Thomas Hardy, NDEJ, 15, 3, 1983, 85-103. 
Hardy does not fit the critics’ labels because his themes are inconsistent and he uses ambiguity. 
Hardy was influenced by Essays and Reviews, Paley's Natural Theology, Darwin's Origin of Species, 
and Mill's Three Essays. As shown in his novels, Hardy rejected teleology, dualism, and theodicy. In 
his late poems, he expressed the possibility that the blind, amoral, universal power might reform. 
M.E.B. 


85-1857. Hagen, June Steffensen. Does Teaching Make a Difference in Ethical Reflection?: A 
Report on Teaching Hardy's JUDE THE OBSCURE with Attention to Marriage, Divorce, and 
Remarriage, C&L, 33, 3, 1984, 23-35. A 72-statement survey on attitudes toward these matters, 
taken before and after reading Jude, showed that this reading and discussion made the students both 
more informed and more liberal about them. [The questionnaire is reproduced, pp. 30-5.] — J.S.P. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


85-1858. Gallet, René. Pour une lecture ''dramatique'' de G.M. Hopkins: l'exemple de [Towards a 
‘‘Dramatic’’ Reading of G.M. Hopkins, as exemplified through] THE WINDHOVER, EA, 33, 3, 
1980, 308-20. An analysis of The Windhover in connection with related poems suggests that a 
"dramatic" reading is the most illuminating. After his confrontation in the first quatrain with the 
Falcon (who is a type of Christ), the poet emerges from his timid retirement into becoming "'chevalier""- 
like himself, in parallel with the transformation of the other common objects listed in the final tercet. 
(In French). D.M J. 


Catherine Hubback 


85-1859, Hopkinson, David. A Niece of Jane Austen, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 470-1. [Biographical 
details are supplied for Catherine Anne Austen Hubback (1818-1878), a popular and prolific writer 
for two decades. Her letters to England from California tell of her final years.] I.S.P. 


See also 85-1797. 


Rudyard Kipling 


85-1860. Hunter, Allan. Two Unpublished Letters and a Poem by Kipling, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 
502-3. In a letter of Nov. 16, 1927, to Sir Hugh Clifford, then Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
Kipling gave permission for a book (A Prince of Malaya) to be dedicated to him but asked that no 
poetry of his be included, as its inclusion would invite attack on Clifford as a ''reactionary Imperialist. '' 
A letter of Dec. 19, same year, speaks of reading some work of Clifford's, comments on the 
difference between past and present, and closes with a ten-line poem to which Clifford added four 
lines of his own. [The letters are printed.] J.S.P. 


Sheridan Le Fanu 


85-1861. Gates, David. An Addition to the Le Fanu Bibliography, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 49]. W J. 
McCormack's Sheridan Le Fanu and Victorian Ireland (Oxford, 1980) fails to include one writing in 
his checklist of works by Le Fanu. This is a review-essay, Modern Novel and Romance, which 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine for April 1863. In the essay, Le Fanu reveals himself as 


. its author. J.S.P. 
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George MacDonald 


85-1862. Wilson, Keith. The Quest for ‘'The Truth”: A Reading of George MacDonald's PHANTASTES, 
EA, 34, 2, 1981, 140-52. MacDonald’s Unspoken Sermons (1867, 1885 and 1889) provide a map for 
the landscape of his allegorical novels. The recognition of things as they are is a revelation of God 
and leads on to an acceptance of the duties arising from one’s relationship with them. These duties 
become progressively easier, since their fulfillment takes one nearer to God, as exemplified in the 
case of Anodos in Phantastes. Truth always lies in ‘imaginative vision’ as distinct from ''scientific 
analysis,” and MacDonald shared Wordsworth's belief in the especial purity of the child's vision. 
D.M.J. 


Harriet Martineau 


85-1863. Culver, Michael. A Harriet Martineau Letter, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 475-8. A long letter from 
Martineau to U.S. Supreme Court Justice Joseph Story dated July 8, 1838, reveals the considerable 
depth of their friendship. She had met him and his wife on a visit to America a few years earlier. [The 
letter is reproduced. ] J.S.P. 


George Meredith 


85-1864. Burnett, A. D. George Meredith and Alice Meynell: A Spurious Attribution, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 501-2. In the 1909 edition of Sir J. A. Hammerton’s critical biography of Meredith, certain 
strictures signed ''A.M."' are attributed to Meynell, who, in a letter of June 22, 1909, to Meredith’s 
son, asserts that this criticism is not hers. In the second edition, 1911, it is attributed to Anne 
Macdonnell, a novelist. Meredith, who had died a month earlier, was actually a favorite of Meynell's. 

J. S.P. 


George Moore 
Sec 85-2046. 
William Morris 


85-1865. Boos, Florence. Sources for Morris’s WANDER'S PROLOGUE, AN&Q, 22, 5/6, 1984, 
73-8. Morris used many and widely spread sources and motifs; he used works of Sir John Mandeville, 
William Caxton, Sabine Baring-Gould, Jean Froissart, William Prescott, among others. A.I.D. 


85-1866. [Chapman, Mary Lewis]. funtitled], LiSk, 23, 6, 1983, [1-3]. William Morris took pains- 
taking care in establishing his Kelmscott Press, choosing type, ink, paper, etc. personally. His 
**black-letter’’ Chaucer took five years to plan, design, and print. J.B.B. 


John Henry Newman 


85-1867. Schmidt, Paul H. Newman's Conversion: Loss and Elegaic Longing, Rena, 36, 4, 1984, 
203-18. Newman appears to be one Victorian singularly firm and confident; yet a close look at his 
work, especially the Apologia, demonstrates that he was touched by the anxieties and uncertainties 
that plagued his contemporaries. His early Anglican years at Oxford were happy, but the onslaught of 
Liberalism ended that happiness. Conversion to Rome finally brought him security, but it never 
erased the longings he always felt for his early days at Oxford. He not only endured a kind of ‘‘dark 
night of nihilism,” like many of his educated contemporaries; he carried with him a legacy of loss 
and sorrow which created in certain passages from his writings ‘‘a plangent tone, a kind of elegiac 
longing for an irrecoverable Golden Age.” G.A.C. 


85-1868. Speller, John L. Some Parallels with Cardinal Newman's GRAMMAR OF ASSENT in the 
Thought of Thomas Bares, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 519-20. In his discussion of the importance of 
imagination to other functions of the human mind and that of the illative sense, Newman's thought 
parallels Barnes's. Barnes in 1785 used the phrase ''illative power'' to describe the human ability for 
making inferences; OED cites Newman as the first user of the term *'illative,'' a century later. J.S.P. 
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Walter Pater 


85-1869. Bullen, Barnie. Walter Pater’s ‘‘Renaissance’’ and Leonardo da Vinci's Reputation in the 
Nineteenth Century. MLR, 74, 2, 1979, 268-80. The moral ambivalence which Pater saw in the 
paintings of da Vinci was originated by the French cultural historians Edgar Quinet and Jules 
Michelet, developed from suggestions by Goethe and Stendhal. In turn, the idea was later developed 
by Gautier and Taine. Pater downplays the political significance which Quinet and Michelet saw in 
da Vinci's break with the Middle Ages. JER. 


85-1870. Gould, Warwick. Pater’s Mona Lisa and Flaubert ’s LA TENTATION DE SAINT ANTOINE, 
N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 500-1. Pater’s statement about reincarnation in his essay on Leonardo probably 
derives from Flaubert, the passage where Helen is introduced to Anthony. In Dorian Gray, Wilde 
imitated the style of both passages. J.S.P. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


85-1871. Block, Ed, Jr. Evolutionary Psychology and Aesthetics: THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
1875-1880, JHI, 45, 3, 1984, 465-75. The work of James Sully and Stevenson that appeared in The 
Cornhill Magazine between 1875 and 1880 suggests specific ways evolutionary psychology entered 
belles lettres. Their contributions, when examined together, suggest a parallel move to ass-milate 
evolutionary thought to existing ideas of human nature. The character of Sully's earliest psychologi- 
cal essays likely provided a stimulus to writers, like Stevenson, working out the artistic implications 
of the same evolutionary theories. Of special importance is Sully's consideration of the loss of 
identity in various forms of illusion when memory is unseated in the dream and in aesthetic creation, 
which have a similarity to phases of madness Stevenson depicted in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, '"Thrawn Janet," and "The Merry Men." G.A.C. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


85-1872. Bates, Richard. Marlowe's TAMBURLAINE and Tennyson's ULYSSES, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 499. Tam. 1.869-77 is Tennyson's source for the theme of aspiration that permeates his poem. 
J.S.P. 


William Makepeace Thackeray : 


85-1873. Di Battista, Maria. The Triumph of Clytemnestra: The Charades in VANITY FAIR, 
PMLA, 95, 5, 1980, 827-37. Becky Sharp's performances in charades as Clytemnestra and as 
Philomele are suggestive of a corrupt sexuality that threatens both aggression and ravishment. In the 
face of these charades, Thackeray uncharacteristically avoids comment about their meanings and 
what they reveal about social and historical evils. P.A.H. 


Anthony Trollope 


85-1874. Epperly, Elizabeth R. Trollope’s Notes on Drama, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 491-7. Eighty-six 
annotated books from Trollope's library (now at the Folger Library) show that between 1866 and 
1882 he read over 240 plays of Elizabethan and Jacobean England. [These are named, in chronologi- 
cal order of their reading.] His favorite was William Habington's The Queen of Arragon.  J.S.P. 


85-1875. Hauerwas, Stanley. Constancy and Forgiveness: The Novel as a School for Virtue NDEJ, 
15, 3, 1983, 23-54. Austen and Trollope emphasized the virtue of constancy. Trollope, in addition, 
emphasized the individuality, integrity, and forgiveness that characterized a gentleman, according to 
Letwin and MacIntyre. Trollope saw novels as both moral and entertaining in their depiction of 
characters putting belief into practice. M.E.B. 


William Hale White 
See 85-1853. 
Charlotte M. Yonge 


85-1876. Engel, Elliot. Heir of the Oxford Movement: Charlotte Mary Yonge's THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE, EA, 33, 2, 1980, 132-41. Critics have underestimated the Tractarian elements in the 
novel. Dates expressed in terms of the Anglican Kalendar can be further illuminated by reference to 
the Biblical lessons prescribed for the day, while the symbolism shows an ''unfailing sacramental 
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instinct.’’ The explanation for the obliqueness of the references can be found in Tract 80, On Reserve 
in Communicating Religious Knowledge, by Isaac Williams, which emphasizes that genuine reli- 
gious knowledge can be gained only slowly and through suffering. This is why the novel continues 
beyond Guy's death, to Philip's marriage to Laura: it is only through long and painful penitence that 
the selfish Philip finally earns the right to such happiness. D.M.J. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
W.H. Auden 


85-1877. Miller, Charles H. American Friendship: Auden at Middlebury; Frost at Dartmouth, MR, 
23, 4, 1982, 741-9. [The item contains excerpts from Charles H. Miller’s intended publication, 
Auden: An American Friendship. ] J.H.Ro. 


Edward Bond 


85-1878. Bas, Georges. Orphée et Eurydice dans THE SEA d’Edward Bond [Orpheus and Euridyce 
in Edward Bond's THE SEA], EA, 33, 2, 1980, 171-82. The abortive rehearsal of the Orpheus play 
in Scene 4 is not the irrelevant diversion that many critics have thought it. Mrs. Rafi, though playing 
Orpheus, is in fact herself the queen of the dead world of the little seaside town, while it is Willy who 
stumbles into the rehearsal at the moment when Orpheus is called. In marrying Rose, and thus 
rescuing her from the town, he takes the place of his drowned friend, Colin, who was in fact too 
perfect to have succeeded in this world: In contrast to the horrors of Lear and the desolation of Bingo, 
this play deliberately recalls the hope of Shakespeare's Tempest. (In French) D.M J. 


Joyce Cary 


85-1879, Christian, Edwin Ernest. THE CAPTIVE AND THE FREE: Joyce Cary's Christianity, 
C&L, 33, 3, 1984, 11-21. Relatively little known and stylistically weak, this last novel of Cary's 
more than any other of his books ‘‘reveals that Christian spirit at the heart of his writing.'' To 
understand his intentions in this novel, one must understand what the terms ‘‘captive’’ and ''free"' 
mean to him. The captive person can not tolerate change in belief or leads a life that brings 
unhappiness; the free individual has ideas able to survive testing and can adapt to the new. For Cary, 
real Christianity involves kindness, love, and-a willingness to change. J.S.P. 


G.K. Chesterton 


85-1880. Dingley, R. J. G.K. Chesterten and the Thirteen Club, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 516. Chesterton's 
short story The House of the Peacock (1929), about a Thirteen Club, dedicated to flouting supersti- 
tion, is based on reality: such a chub actually existed. In Confessions of a Caricaturist (1901), Harry 
Furniss says that the club received considérable exposure in the press. J.S.P. 


Cary! Churchill 


85-1881. Keyssar, Helene. The Drama of Caryl Churchill: The Politics of Possibility, MR, 24, 1, 
1983, 198-216. Churchill’s plays neither hide her rage nor resort to simple dogma. She challenges the 
conventional roles of women and men both in the theater and in her personal life. Accused of both 
optimism and pessimism, she insists that her plays are significantly political, designed to revise past 
and present history. J.H.Ro. 


Joseph Conrad 


85-1882. Hunter, Allan. An Unpublished Letter from Conrad, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 503-5. A letter of 
Dec. 13, 1899, to Hugh Charles Clifford, then Governor of British North Borneo, reveals two things: 
Conrad's distaste for explaining his work and his insistence on accuracy of ''observed human detail’’ 
in that work. [The letter is printed.] J.S.P. 


85-1883. Ray, Martin. Joseph Conrad: His Letter to a Reviewer of THE NIGGER, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 505-7. W.L. Courtney wrote the review of The Nigger that appeared in the Daily Telegraph for 
Dec. 8, 1897, to which Conrad responded the next day, saying that he disclaimed allegiance to 
realism, naturalism, and the ugly, and that he did not believe that in this tale vice triumphs. The 
reviewer had contended otherwise. In a letter to Stephen Crane of December 24, Conrad is much 
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harsher toward Courtney, denying any attempt to imitate Crane; yet years later he admitted to a 
similarity in aim. Conrad in 1897 was ''highly sensitive and defensive’ about his work. I.S.P. 


85-1884. Stewart, Garrett. Lying as Dying in HEART OF DARKNESS, PMLA, 95, 3, 1980, 
319-31. Conrad's novel is permeated with both images and atmosphere of death and dying — of 
people, cultures, and ideals. Kurtz is the embodiment of all the images, and he taints everyone he 
touches. Marlow, Kurtz’ double, is thus left as the somewhat timid interpreter of Kurtz’ death. But 
Marlow’s lie about Kurtz’ last words (especially after saying how much he detested lying and after 
equating death with lying) points toward his own spiritual decay and death. P.A.H. 


T.S. Eliot 


85-1885. Ackerley, C. J. Eliot's THE WASTE LAND and Shackleton's SOUTH, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 514-15. Eliot's note to line 360, often dismissed as frivolous, actually is significant. The 
reference is to Ernest Shackleton's account of the 1914-1917 expedition to Antarctica, where Shackleton 
describes the crossing of a desolate waste and ''implicitly points the way forward,” aided by Divine 
Providence. For Eliot, this confirmed his own spritual journey, as yet unknown. J.S.P. 


85-1886, Barton, Ruth. T.S. Eliot’s Secret Garden, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 512-14. Many details in 
Burnt Norton and The Family Reunion parallel those in Frances Hodgson Burnett's The Secret 
Garden. J.S.P. 


85-1887. Comley, Nancy, R. From Narcissus to Tiresias: T.S. Eliot's Use of Metamorphosis, MLR, 
74, 2, 1979, 281-6. The element of transformation, developed in ‘‘Narcissus’’ and refined in The 
Waste Land, permits Eliot greater distance from his subject, and therefore permits him to present the 
objective correlative for his own despair. I.E.R. 


85-1888. Diskin, Patrick. Eliot, Dickens, and THE WASTE LAND, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 511. For the 
opening part of '‘A Game of Chess,” Eliot seems to have been indebted to Dickens — Dombey and 
Son chiefly, and Bleak House to a lesser extent. : J.S.P. 


85-1889. Harris, Daniel A. Language, History, and Text in Eliot’s JOURNEY OF THE MAGI, 
PMLA, 95, 5, 1980, 838-56. Eliot's Journey of the Magi, which clearly foreshadows the Four 
Quartets, contains a vision of a historical process. The poet's use of discontinuous and anachronistic 
texts reveals his belief in the ‘‘eternal simultaneity of the Logos." The poem summarizes Eliot’s 
religious views in 1927. P.A.H. 


85-1890. Sharp, Sister Corona. ''The Unheard Music’’: T.S. Eliot’s FOUR QUARTETS and John of 
the Cross, UTQ, 51, 3, 1982, 264-78. The influence of John of the Cross on Eliot's poem is deeper 
and more specific than has hitherto been recognised. Eliot's meditation and his version of the spiritual 
journey derive in large part from John. Style, structure, and concepts, images and symbols, all echo 
John's mysticism, which Eliot uses, not as a theologian, but as an eclectic poet. P.H. 


85-1891. Spivey, Ted R. Aiken's Eliot: Toward a Revision, SoQ, 17, 1, 1978, 29-41. The most 
promising source of information about Eliot is Conrad Aiken. His biographical and critical comments 
on Eliot in Ushant (his autobiography) and in a 1965 Life interview are essential to the restoration of 
Hliot's reputation. Aiken seeks for the source of creativity in his archetypal brother. He also reveals 
the dark side of Eliot. In Ushant, he calls him ‘‘Tsetse,’’ suggestive of demonic power. Above all, 
Aiken helps us see Eliot in the modernist tradition, which portrays man as a pilgrim on a journey of 
self-development. L.H.M. 


85-1892. Wicht, Wolfgang. The Ideological Background of T.S. Eliot, ZAA, 30, 2, 1982, 101-18. 
A major, though frequently overlooked, influence upon Eliot was the teaching he received at Harvard 
between 1906 and 1914 from George Santayana, Paul Elmer More and, above all, Irving Babbitt, 
who, with their '*New Humanism’’, formed an intellectual opposition to utilitarianism. Attacking 
capitalism, while being anti-revolutionary and anti-democratic, they came from the middle classes, 
who had lost their social identity along with their economic status. Eliot identified strongly with their 
attack on Romanticism, as being symptomatic of the imaginative chaos of the 19th century, and 
sought to restore reason and impersonality to poetry, and to recreate an unbroken tradition that would 
carry the past forward with it. D.M.J. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


85-1893. Moore, Gene M. The Tory in a Time of Change: Social Aspects of Ford Madox Ford's 
PARADE'S END, TCL, 28, 1, 1982, 49-68. Ford, who called himself t*a Tory mad about historic 
continuity,” believed that one of the novelist's functions is to serve as the historian of his own time. 
Tietjens is given a Tory perspective at the outset of the novel and changes in some ways throughout 
the course of the book while retaining a continuous Toryism. His changes reflect the changes in 
British society and the passing of an age. J.M.B. 


85-1894. Smith, D. I. B. Ford Madox Ford and Modernism, UTQ, 51, 1, 1981, 61-77. Ford was a 
pivotal figure in the turn to modernism, in his influence on Pound, in the effects of his published 
criticism and his encouragement of other, younger writers, in his work as an editor, and in his own 
poetry. But he was also very much a man of the past, especially in his belief that a writer should aim 
at pleasing the reader. In this he differed from William Carlos Williams and the view that the writer 
did not have responsibility for the public's understanding of his work. P.H. 


E.M. Forster 


85-1895. Roman, Anne-Marie. LIKING BEING ALIVE and E. M. Forster's Aestheticism, LCUT, 
23, 1983, 62-79. Liking Being Alive resulted from Forster's attempts at reconciling his atheism with 
being asked to be godfather to Malcolm Darling’s son. With it he approached ''the formation of a link 
between art and life, the connection between the ideal and the real.” J.B.B. 


Christopher Fry 


85-1896. Vos, Alvin. Christopher Fry's Christian Dialectic in A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT, 
Rena, 36, 4, 1984, 230-42. Though some critics consider A Phoenix Too Frequent a slight play, 
others see in it a seriousness of purpose. The key to this drama, it may be argued, lies within the 
design of the curiously wrought bowl from which each of the characters drinks at '*the climax to the 
vision." Gradually and ironically the play unfolds dialectical suggestions. A mysterious process of 
renewal of life through death, for example, links this dialectic to a specifically Christian substructure. 

G.A.C. 


Philip Gibbs 


85-1897. Burch, Francis S. A Letter of Sir Philip Gibbs to Christopher Morley, AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 
1983, 17-18. A letter of Gibbs, when he was at the height of American popularity, to Morley, who 
was beginning his career, contains an offer of meeting between the two. A.D. 


Edmund Gosse 


85-1898. Tilby, Michael. A Postscript to the Correspondence of Edmund Gosse and André Gide, 
N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 516-18. In a letter of condolence to Gosse’s widow written May 20, 1928, Gide 
pays tribute to his dead friend. A letter of May 2, 1930, from Gide to Philip Gosse, is not in Linette 
F. Brugman's edition of Gosse’s letters to his son. The first letter is in the Cambridge University 
Library; the second, in the Brotherton Library, Leeds. [The text of both letters is reproduced.] J.S.P. 


Robert Graves 


85-1899. Barker, Alan. Epistemological Ambiguity in the Earlier Poetry of Robert Graves, AUMLA, 
59, 1983, 66-88. Autobiography, chronology, and psychology — the usual bases for criticism of 
Graves’ poetry — do not necessarily form the appropriate foundation for studying his canon. Graves’ 
world frequently tends to the a-logical, his thought to be preconscious, and his chronology to be a 
different order of space-time. J.B.B. 


Graham Greene 


85.1900. Donaghy, Henry J. Graham Greene's ''Virtue of Disloyalty’’, C&L, 32, 3, 1983, 31-7. In 
at least five novels, The Man Within (1921), Brighton Rock (1938), The Heart of the Matter (1948), 
The End of the Affair (1951), and The Human Factor (1978), Greene uses this ‘‘virtue.’’ Whereas 
loyalty” confines one to accepted views, ''disloyalty,'" Greene thought, encouraged the writer to 
explore the human mind and gave him ''an extra dimension of understanding.” J.S.P. 


ye 
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A. E. Housman 


85-1901. Naiditch, P. G. A.E. Housman's Landlady, AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 1983, 13. Housman moved 
his lodgings when his landlady decided to change quarters. The landlady’s name was Mrs. Hunter. 
A.I.D. 


85-1902. Naiditch, P. G. A.E. Housman's SIR WALTER RALEIGH, AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 46. 
Conjecture about the success of Housman’s poem is settled by knowledge that it took the prize in 


verse composition at King Edward VI Grammar School, Bromsgrove. A.ID. 

85-1903. Naiditch, P. G. Housman ’s IBIS, AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 138-9. All clear evidence points 

to 1891 as the year when Housman began his edition of Ovid's Ibis. A.ID. 
Aldons Huxley 


85-1904. Burness, E. S. EYELESS IN GAZA and SOLES OCCIDERE ET REDIRE POSSUNT: An 
Undertone of War, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 515-16. An echo of his 1920 poem in his 1936 novel suggests 
that in 1936 Huxley had not wholly lost his ''regret for a lost martial code.’’ Both works suggest 
nostalgia for a glamor gone from modern warfare. J.S.P. 


85-1905. Wilson, Keith. Aldous Huxley and Max Beerbohm's Hardy, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 515. The 
parody of Nelson’s death at Trafalgar in Antic Hay closely paraliels that by Beerbohm in a review of 
The Dynasts, Part I, in the Saturday Review for Jan. 30, 1904. J.S.P. 


D.H. Lawrence 


85-1906. Vichy, Thérése. Symbolisme et structures dans [Symbolism and Structure in] WOMEN IN 
LOVE, EA, 33, 4, 1980, 400-13. The paths of Gerald and Birkin form a chiasmus, with the 
wrestling-match as the crossing-point. From the start, Gerald is described in terms of machinery. He 
is also the rebellious son, setting out to destroy the firm that he inherits. Imprisoned both within his 
own ego and within time, he moves inexorably towards his death in the bitter cold of pure intellectuality. 
Birkin, by contrast, enacts the Gospel concept of losing his life in order to save it, though his : 
achievement is not completed within this novel. Throughout, the image of breaking remains ambivalent: 
it can denote destruction or ruin, but also escape from a constricting encirclement. (In French) 
D.M.J. 


85-1907. Whelan, P.T., Mary Herron, Julia Marlowe, and Calvin Trowbridge. Apollo and Lady 
Chatterley, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 518-19. Lawrence’s symbolic image of the nude torso in Lady 
Chatterley derives from Rilke's poem Archaischer Torso Apollos (1908). In all three versions of the 
novel the sight of the gamekeeper's nude torso signals the advent of Lady Chatterley's sexual 
awakening. J.S.P. 


C.S. Lewis 


85-1908. Brown, Robert F. Temptation and Freedom in PERELANDRA, Rena, 37, 1. 1984, 52-68. 
Perelandra parallels the biblical story of the fall of Adam and Eve as theologically and imagiratively 
enlarged by the Christian tradition. The novel illumines the issues of free will and the possibility of 
fallenness in a fantasy mode of what Christianity ought to say about the fall, but sometimes fails to 
say clearly through its own theological spokespersons. Lewis's fresh and unclouded perspective on 
the Adam and Eve story is possible because he preserves the freedom of the character of the Green 
Lady uncompromised in a psychologically plausible and theologically orthodox narrative of her 
temptation. G.A.C. 


Wyndham Lewis 


85-1909. Mitchell, Judith. Women and Wyndham Lewis, MFS, 24, 2, 1978, 223-31. A reexamination 
of Lewis's feminist and feminine satire shows that feminine women are a class controlled by men and 
that feminist women are a class controlled by Big Business. Lewis hated control intensely because it 
is opposed to the freedom of the individual intellect. The Revenge for Love is the first of his novels to 
have a non-detached, non-cynical narrator, and significantly the character is a woman, and other 
sympathetic female characters followed Margot. The detached male narrator virtually disappeared 
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from his work after 1937, and even the male hero played a diminished role. Lewis did not dislike 
women, but he disliked their exploitation by their division into robot classes, feminist or feminine, 
and he disdained such groups. J.A.C. 


Iris Murdoch 


85-1910. Sander, Hans-Jochen. Zum Verháltnis von philosophisch-literarischer Theoriebildung und 
Romanpraxis bei Iris Murdoch [On the Relationship between Iris Murdoch's Conceptual Structure 
and Her Practice as a Novelist], ZAA, 30, 1, 1982, 32-49. Murdoch's novels arise from philosophical 
ideas based upon — though going beyond — those of Sartre. They reflect the late-bourgeois 
situation, in which, at the same time as the sense of personality crumbles, there is a heightened 
subjective awareness. Using Wittgenstein's images of the net and the labyrinth, she depicts indeci- 
sive characters who are under the spell of the strong-willed, and yet are able to frustrate their 
intentions. Though she uses every novelistic form, the basic conceptual pattern is always the same. 
(In German) D.M J. 


George Orwell 


85-1911. Karel, Thomas À. George Orwell: A pre-1984 Bibliography of Criticism, BB, 41, 3, 1984, 
133-47. Orwell is more than ever on people's minds, considering that this year and the title of one of 
his widely known novels coincide; he has received increased attention. Since there has been no 
separate bibliography printed since 1977 (cut-off date, 1975) this present list is very much needed. 
The list is annotated, and it is selective in that it is limited to English language publications. A.I.D. 


Kathleen Raine 


85-1912. van Buren, Alice, and Ken Krushel. Recovering a Common Language: An Interview with 
Kathleen Raine, Parabola, 8, 3, 1983, 28-33. [Raine discusses spiritual communication through a 
common language based on nature. We need to ''fil] words with meaning ... (rather than) empty 
meaning out of words.’’] J.B.B. 


George Bernard Shaw 


85-1913. Lipman, Samuel. Pshaw!, ASch, 51, 4, 1982, 513-20. Shaw's criticism, first of music, 
then of theater, laid the foundations for his prominence. His collected writings on music give a sense 
not only of his taste and approach but of late 19th-century musical life. He preferred program music, 
and probably the program more than the music. Wagner was his chief love, Brahms his béte noire, 
and he had strong, at times idiosyncratic, opinions about other composers and performers. Wide- 
spread admiration for Shaw as the finest music critic in English is ill-founded. His still timely 
rodomontade is of interest principally as a special case of Shaw as playwright, social thinker, and 
entertaining scourge. S.G.K. 


85-1914. Myer, Michael Grosvenor. Dickensian Echoes in Shaw: OUR MUTUAL FRIEND and 
PYGMALION, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 508. Various phrases and situations in Pygmalion echo Dickens's 
: novel. i J.S.P. 


Lytton Strachey 


85-1915, Holroyd, Michael. A Survey of Lytton Strachey’s Centenary, EA, 33, 4, 1980, 385-92. [A 
survey of some of the ways in which the centenary was marked in print, broadcasting and exhibi- 
tions. | D.M.J. 


85-1916. Merie, Gabriel. Lytton Strachey, ou ja stratégie du style for the Strategy of Style], EA, 33, 
4, 1980, 393-99. In his biographies, Strachey sought to concentrate and transmute existing material 
by means of his style. The reader’s attention is held by rhetorical questions, by dashes to mark off 
parentheses, by calculated repetition, and by the firmness with which each paragraph is related to its 
predecessor. Though his ironic treatment requires a distancing from his subject, this is kept to a 
minimum. The fact that nouns and adjectives proliferate, whereas verbs are used more sparingly, has 
the effect of foregrounding states of mind, while keeping actions in the background — an unexpected 
approach for a historian, but one which can be explained by the influence upon him at Cambridge of 
McTaggart and G.E. Moore. (In French) D.M.J. 


ad S. 
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85-1917. Simson, George. Eminent Chinese: Lytton Strachey as Dramatic Herald from the Court of 
Pekin, EA, 33, 4, 1980, 440-52. Strachey served an apprenticeship for his biographies in his one 
play, A Son of Heaven (1912) [a detailed synopsis is included]. Based on historical events in Manchu 
China in 1900, it focuses upon the Empress Dowager as the dominant female ruler, with eminent 
noblemen who are dependent upon her, and caricatured courtiers and enthusiasts. Despite the setting, 
the ethos is that of Edwardian England. The play’s structure follows the neo-classicism of Racine, 
while Voltaire's influence appears in the way that the various types foreshadow Strachey’s ‘‘interpretive, 
historically fettered biographies which are based on the 18th century idea of universal human 
nature." D.M.J. 


Arthur Symons 


85-1918. Morris, Bruce. Symons, Yeats, and the KNAVE OF HEARTS, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 
509-11. Symons's acceptance of some of Yeats's suggested changes in the MS of this work and 
rejection of others show a return of self-esteem in the years following his release from a sanatorium in 
1910 after a nervous breakdown two years earlier. J.S.P. 


Dylan Thomas 


85-1919. Seib, Kenneth. PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG DOG: Dylan's DUBLINERS, 
MFS, 24, 2, 1978, 239-46. Thomas's stories are artful contrivances as complex as many of his better 
poems. They seem as subtle as those in Joyce's Dubliners from which Thomas borrowed heavily. 
The stories are linked by repetitive theme and metaphor. Handkerchiefs, circles, dogs, and cats are 
important motifs. Themes trace the child's emergence from the ‘domain of imagination and secret 
pleasures into the adult world where the individual observes sufferings, pathos, and dignity." 
Movement from childhood to adulthood is the principal direction. Other movements are from the 
private to the public; from the safe center of the artist's own identity to the exterior world where 
identity is confused or lost; from the narrator's observation to participation in the mean and fallen 
Welsh world. J.A.C. 


Evelyn Waugh 


85-1920. Allan, Alexander. Waugh Revisited, EA, 33, 3, 1980, 321-32. In recent years, Waugh's 
work has met with a steady, and at first sight surprising, increase in reputation, which Yvon Tosser's 
doctoral thesis, Le Sens de l'absurde dans l'oeuvre d'Evelyn Waugh (Paris and Lille, 1977) goes 
some way towards explaining. The Diaries (1976) do, admittedly, add little to our knowledge of him, 
since Waugh's picture of himself is deliberately limited to that of a hard-drinking bon viveur, and one 
indeed who refuses to know himself. But in The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold (1957), he, ''the master 
craftsman, faces up to and lays his private ghosts." In the words of Empson's poem, Waugh “‘learnt 
a style from a despair.” D.M J. 


85-1921. Davis, Robert Murray. Towards a Mature Style: The Manuscript of Waugh's REMOTE 
PEOPLE, AEB, 7, 1/2, 1983, 3-15. The movement from Europe to Ethiopia may mark a distinct 
change in attitude, in that Waugh became a broader and deeper critic from that time forward. The Ms 
of Remote People is important because it survives intact and because it comes at a critical time in the 
author's career. À study of this artifact shows how carefully Waugh revised a more loose, often 
inexact style, into a mature one, reflecting a writer who has now learned his craft wel]. A.ID. 


H.G. Wells 


85-1922. Ballard, Michel. Dualité et duplicité dans [Duality and Duplicity in] THE WHEELS OF 
CHANCE, EA, 34, 2, 1981, 153-64. Though regarded as lightweight, the novel deals, through the 
image of flight, with the deceptiveness of appearance and the oscillation between dream and actuali- 
ty. Thus Hoopdriver becomes fully human only when he ceases to be a shop-assistant, while the 
holiday is a dreamland after the world of work. Jessie and Bechamel are also in flight, but theirs is 
simply a matter of fashion, arising from physical desire on Bechamel’s part, and from immersion in 
bad literature on Jessie’s. Meanwhile Hoopdriver becomes aware of his true self and of his ill- 
treatment by society; yet since he and Jessie are irrevocably divided by social class, he can never be 
more than her ''cavalier servant.’’ (In French) D.M.J. 
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T.H. White 


85-1923. Gallix, Francois. T.H. White et la légende du roi Arthur: de la fantaisie animale au 
moralisme politique [T.H. White and the Legend of King Arthur: From Animal Fantasy to Political 
Moralism], EA, 34, 2, 1981, 192-203. The Book of Merlyn (1977), the posthumously published 
sequel to his Arthurian tetralogy, contains White's ideas on how to eliminate war from human 
society. As World War II approached, he had sought analogies in the animal kingdom for the 
bellicose and the peace-loving, which he eventually found in the ants and the wild geese respectively. 
Detesting Communism, and identifying it with Fascism, he located the source of aggression in 
communal property and territorial claims; peace could subsist only in a society where all property was 
private and where the largest unit was the family. (In French) D.M J. 


Charles Williams 


85-1924. Sheehan, John. Liver as well as Heart: The Theology of Charles Williams, Rena, 37, 1, 
1984, 32-42. Williams has found new popularity with Evangelical Christians and Charismatic Roman 
Catholics. Not only did he take the faith desperately seriously, but having a high tolerance for 
ambiguity, this so-called ''poet of theology'' used language to produce enchantments, at times using 
Christianity as a beloved three-dimensional puzzle with pieces yet astray. Few writers, however, 
wrestled more with Faith, Forgiveness and Sin. His concern with evil was not a morbid preoccupa- 
tion but a healthy preoccupation with reality. The real nature of man and of the church, his writings 
proclaim, is redeemed sinfulness. G.A.C. 


Virginia Woolf 


85-1925. Hungerford, Edward A. Is A SOCIETY a Short Story?, VWM, 21, 1983, 3-4. Although 
Woolf herself included A Society with fiction and sketches in Monday or Tuesday (Hogarth Press, 
1921), consideration of the work as a conversation, a form of essay, is also a valuable approach. As 
in Walter Sickert: A Conversation, Mr. Conrad: A Conversation, and A Talk about Memoirs, Woolf 
rigorously avoids formal academic language and develops a serious topic through a seemingly casual 
discussion. Woolf was unsure of ''this experimental form'' and used it rarely. D.H.C. 


85-1926. Joplin, Patricia. ‘‘ Have Bought My Freedom”: The Gift of A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN, 
VWM, 21, 1983, 4-5. Woolf's A Room of One's Own raises the questions and provides many of the 
metaphors used in works of American feminist theory, especially literary theory. In the metaphor of 
the Manx cat, the ‘‘amputated tail'' suggests both violently repressed female creativity and sexuality. 
The cat also appears in Reminiscences (published in Moments of Being, 1976) and the earlier ms of 
The Voyage Out. A Room of One's Own freed Woolf financially to build **herself a new room’’ and 
artistically to write The Waves. D.H.C. 


85-1927. Stewart, Jack F. Spatial Form and Color in THE WAVES, TCL, 28, 1, 1982, 86-107. 
Woolf makes considerable use of ''virtual spaciality’’ (the relation of the novel to such spatial arts as 
painting and sculpture) in The Waves. Woolf manages to weave images akin to paintings, especially 
still lifes, into the novel. The images, alive with color, are not flat canvases, though; they exist in the 
flow of time and consciousness through Woolf's dynamic language. J.M.B. 


Twentieth Century British Fiction 


85-1928. Schwarz, Daniel R. “IT was the World in Which I Walked”: The Transformation of the 
British Novel, UTQ, 51, 3, 1982, 279-97. The major British modernists, far from withdrawing from 
their work to create an impersonal and objective art, have, by making themselves their subject, 
created a more subjective, self-expressive kind of fiction than that of their predecessors. Believing 
that the real world could not be recreated in art, they moved away from realism. Writers like Conrad, 
Joyce, Lawrence, Forster and Woolf wrote not only to present their perspective to their audience, but 
to create their own identities, making the act of telling their central concern. P.H. 


Twentieth Century British Prose 


85-1929. Sillars, Stuart. British Prose of the First World War: Some Neglected Works, N&Q, 31, 4, 
1984, 507-8. To the list of British and German Prose Works of the First World War, N&Q n.s. 29, p. 
329, and n.s. 30, p. 326 (1982, 1983), a number of additional titles may be added. J.S.P. 


_ fie 
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Twentieth Century British General 


85-1930. Behrend, Hanna. The Thirties in Britain: Progressive Literary Criticism, ZAA, 30, 2, 
1982, 119-31. Marxist aesthetics in Britain during the 1930’s owed much to a number of young, 
middle-class academics who joined the proletarian cause. Three such were Ralph Fox, Christopher 
Caudwell (both killed in the Spanish Civil War), and Alick West. Their perception was, inevitably, 
limited: Fox failed to see the individualism of the 18th-century novel was ineluctably pre-Socialist, 
while Caudwell’s posthumously published works showed contradictions that he had not had time to 
resolve. But though they failed to ‘‘reach a full understanding of the inseparable dialectic relation of 
the aesthetic and epistemological side of art’’, they nevertheless greatly heightened the level of 


critical awareness. D.M.J. 
. UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black Studies 


85-1931. Foley, Barbara. History, Fiction, and the Ground Between: The Uses of the Documentary 
Mode in Black Literature, PMLA, 95, 3, 1980, 389-403. The documentary (non-fiction) novel is not 
a modern invention but has long been vital in ‘‘black literature.” To examine slavery and post-Civil 
War racism, writers often chose historical discourse. Some ''use documentation to enhance our sense 
of ‘truth’’’ and others use ''factuality to make us question our assumptions about what is routinely 
accepted as ‘historical’ or 'true'."" Authors in the former category might enhance the text’s validity 
with a factual preface or postscript (Native Son, Freedom Road), or adopt the rhetorical structure of 
the slave narrative (Uncle Tom’s Cabin). Writers in the latter category would feign historical truth to 
challenge established ‘‘truth’’ (Invisible Empire, Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man}. Black 
literature thus offers a diverse study of mimesis. P.A.H. 


See also 85-1945. 
Indians 


85-1932. Krupat, Arnold. The Indian Autobiography: Origins, Type, and Function, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 
22-42. Indian autobiography, a collaborative effort between a white (who translates, edits, etc.) and 
an Indian ''subject,'" began in the decade of Indian Removal (1830s) and revived interest in the 
earlier Indian War Narratives and Captivity Narratives. The first Indian autobiography, Life of 
Ma-Ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak or Black Hawk (1833), is the composite work of Black Hawk's dictation, 
Antoine LeClair's translation, and J. B. Patterson's translation into English. The autobiographies of 
Daniel Boone (the first published), Davey Crockett, and Samuel Houston, among others, form the 
western tradition of composite authorship. Both Indian and western autobiography, enabled by defeat 
and victory respectively, attest to the ''inevitable replacement of ‘savagery’ by ‘civilization.’’’ 
D.H.C. 


South 


85-1933. Athas, Daphne. Why There Are No Southern Writers, SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 755-66. In the 
1930s and 1940s as sexual and racial boundaries fell and social consciousness triumphed over the 
Southern gothic vision, Southern literature began to merge into the national literary landscape, 
becoming ‘‘issue rather than region oriented.” Today, ''if southern literature stil] exists as something 
distinguishable in contemporary writing,’’ its uniqueness resides in its style, ''in the implications of 
the prose rather than the content" — an observation particularly true of southern women writers’ 
work, which, now analytical and ‘‘in content devoid of disguise,” exhibits its southernness in a style 
''gone subtly aristocratic to serve the defiantly plebeian.” B.K.H. 


85-1934. Bryant, Keith L., Jr. The Role and Status of the Female Yeomanry in the Antebellum 
South: The Literary View, SoQ, 18, 2, 1980, 73-88. Historians have generally overlooxed the 
importance of middle-class women in the antebellum South. Neglected literary sources from 1820 to 
1860 — memoirs and travel accounts, but mainly novels, short stories, essays, and humorous tales — 
provide new insight into their status. Actually the women — they were never ''ladies'' — among the 
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‘*good people” or ‘‘plain people’’ took leading roles in Southern life. The literature records that they 
owned property, selected husbands, educated children, and participated in religious affairs. L.H.M. 


UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 


85-1935. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 52, 3, 1980, 
521-39. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1976 to 1980.] 
D.H.C. 


85-1936. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 
688-705. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1976 to 
1980.] D.H.C. 


85-1937. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 
164-80. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1976 to 1980.] 
D.H.C. 


85-1938. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 
348-59. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1977 to 1980.] 
D.H.C. 


85-1939. Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 
581-94. [This annotated checklist, compiled by MLA, covers submitted articles from 1978 to 1981. 
One article is dated 1975.] D.H.C. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


85-1940. Centing, Richard R. Obio Magazines, OQ, 27, 3, 1984, 100. The Wooster Review, issued 
in March and November at $5 a year at the College of Wooster, began publication in March, 1984. 


The first issue includes poetry, fiction, and book reviews. J.S.P. 
85-1941. Fox, Robert. Small Publishing in Ohio, OQ, 27, 3, 1984, 92-4. [Discusses publishing in 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Kent.] J.S.P. 


85-1942. Hall, David D. On Native Ground: From the History of Printing to the History of the Book, 
PAAS, 93, 2, 1983, 313-36. Beginning with Isaiah Thomas in 1808, historians have thoroughly 
traced the history of American printing. The history of the book in America, as distinct from printing, 
needs to transcend the geographical principle, show concern for readers and reading, be involved 
with popular culture, and incorporate the work of analytical bibliographers. The history of the book is 
a tremendous undertaking, for it is no less than a history of culture and society. J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


85-1943. Fórster, Heinz. Haupttrends der Entwicklung and Verbreitung der imperialistischen 
Massenliteratur in den USA [The Main Trends in the Development and Distribution of Imperialist 
Mass Literature in the USA], ZAA, 30, 1, 1982, 15-31. From tbe earliest colonial years, light 
reading-matter helped in the formation of consciousness, and particularly so with the appearance of 
cheap books from the 1840's onwards, that enabled readers to forget the misery of city-life. ''Best 
seller” (a term coined in 1895) remains difficult to define, but implies a book that sells well because 
it reinforces the existing opinions of its readers. Though from the late 1950's bookselling has become 
big business, it is carried out largely through drugstores and supermarkets. First the customer's taste 
is debased; then he is given what he wants. (In German) D.M.J. 


85-1944. Schónfelder, Karl-Heinz. From Benjamin Franklin to Frank Algernon Cowperwood: Changes 
in the Image of the American Businessman, ZAA, 30, 3, 1982, 213-18. Franklin’s belief — a 
secularized version of the Puritan work-ethic — that frugality leads to wealth was repeatedly justified 
in the laissez-faire capitalism of the early 19th century. But after the Civil War, as the number of 
millionaires rocketed, along with books glorifying the entrepreneur, came others exposing the ''rob- 
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ber barons." However, in depicting Silas Lapham suffering bankruptcy rather than avoiding it by 
dishonorable means, W.D. Howells was imposing the ethics of the earlier part of the century upon 
the later, while Frank Norris’s portraits of big businessmen are vitiated by romanticism. It was 
Theodore Dreiser who, in Frank Algernon Cowperwood, finally created the ‘‘first fully realized 
tycoon."' D.M J. 


Poetry 


85-1945, Ogunyemi, Chikwenye Okonjo. Ora! Tradition and Recent Black American Poetry, ZAA, 
30, 4, 1982, 325-33. A characteristic of black American poetry that disconcerts white critics is that, 
following its African origins, it embraces the oral tradition. This implies an immediate bond between ° 
poet and audience; the poet is fulfilling a public function, Hence the large number of panegyrics, 
extolling heroes so that people will follow their example, or mourning the dead, while recounting 
their virtues. The poems use rhetorical devices such as repetition, and are written down in ways that 
proclaim their style of delivery, for print as an end in itself has been one of the Western ways of 


subjugating the black man. D.M.J. 
Subjects 
85-1946. Meador, Roy. [untitled], LiSk, 23, 7-8, 1983, [1-3]. Brooklyn Bridge appears frequently in 
literature. J.B.B. 
UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Joel Barlow 


85-1947. Bidwell, John. The Publication of Joel Barlow's COLUMBIAD, PAAS, 93, 2, 1983, 
337-80. [The article describes each stage of the costly production: the printing by Fry and Kammerer, 
the paper by Thomas Amies and the Levis family; the type of Binny and Ronaldson; illustrations by 
Robert Smirke; publication by O. and A. Conrad; binding by Robert Desilver. The edition failed 
financially because the American public was apparently not ready for such luxurious bookmaking.] 
J.H.Ro. 


Charles Brockden Brown 


85-1948. Spangler, George M. C. B. Brown's ARTHUR MERVYN: A Portrait of the Young 
American Artist, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 578-92. Brown added story to story and character to character in 
his tale of initiation in Arthur Mervyn, ‘‘a book about telling stories." Multiple narrators often pass 
the stories to the reader. Arthur uses narrative for self-defense and for helping others. Often a 
moralist and occasionally a realist, he is Brown's ''latent image of the young American artist." His 
apparent fondness for books and admiration for Clavering foreshadow his artistic vocation. The 
incident of his knitting expresses the situation of the writer whose value is misunderstood in America. 
As an expatriate (through his marriage to the European Mrs. Fielding), he achieves Brown's dream, 
the ‘‘alliance of leisure and letters.” D.H.C. 


Thomas Jefferson 


85-1949, Ferguson, Robert A. ‘‘Mysterious Obligation": Jefferson's NOTES ON THE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA, AL, 52, 3, 1980,-381-406. Jefferson wrote Notes on the State of Virginia as a response 
to a questionnaire circulated by Frangois Marbois and used the queries as chapter headings to control 
a massive collection of social analysis and observations on the natural world. His study of law (e.g., 
the works of Hugo Grotius, Samuel von Puffendorf, Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, Montesquieu, William 
Blackstone) provided him with a structure and organization (''order through accumulation’’) for 
Notes and the basis for rearranging the sequence of Marbois's questions. The unfinished quality of 
the work results from the practice in common law of *'leaving room for later elaboration.” [A table 
contrasting Marbois's order of questions with Jefferson's rearrangement is included.] D.H.C. 


Cotton Mather 


85-1950. Van Cromphout, Gustaaf. MANUDUCTIO AD MINISTERIUM: Cotton Mather as 
Neoclassicist, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 361-79. Mather's neoclassicism is ‘‘most pronounced” in Manuductio 
ad Ministerium: Directions for a Candidate of the Ministry (1726). The work, ‘‘informed by the 
geometrical spirit,’’ is Cartesian in its "orderly, tripartite structure’’ and its "substitution of reason"' 
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for authority, ancient or modern. Neoclassical principles inform Mather's digression on style and his 
discussion of poetry. In his theory of the sermon, Mather incorporates the ''reason-based principles” 
of Cicero and Quintilian. He ''advocates critical tolerance in stylistic matter,’’ rejects both logic and 
academic rhetoric, and sometimes mistakes ''the prejudices of his own age’’ for universal reason. 
Rhetorically, the work proves that ‘‘the contemplation of death’’ is *‘the road to wisdom." D.H.C. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. Bibliography 


88-1951. Reese, William S., and Morris H. Saffron, M.D. American Bibliographical Notes: Nine 
Massachusetts Broadsides, 1677-99, PAAS, 93, 1, 1983, 197-221. The American Antiquarian 
Society has acquired nine broadsides printed in Mass. before 1700. Seven, previously unrecorded, 
apparently exist only in these copies. A group of five consists of funeral elegies, instructions on the 
care of smallpox, and an anonymous poem. The second group consists of a funeral elegy and three 
proclamations by Lieutenant Governor William Stoughton. [The nine entries are described on pp. 
199-218.] J.H.Ro. 


85-1952. Rosenblum, Joseph. A Tale of Two Savannah Collectors: Israel K. Tefft and Alexander A. 
Smets, ABC, 5(n.s.), 3, 1984, 13-21, Savannah, Georgia, even before the Revolution had a number 
of fine libraries, but also two great collectors of books, autographs, and mss, Trefft and Smets. Their 
collections were sold at what now seem astonishingly low prices. That they lived in the deep South 
dispels the notion that this area was unlettered. A.ID. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
James Fenimore Cooper 


85-1953. Milder, Robert. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS and the New World Fall, AL, 52, 3, 
1980, 407-29. In The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper affirms the superiority of American civilization 
'*to the Indians’ state of nature and the Europeans’ corruption,” but also recognizes its immorality. 
He repeats the history of the Indian race ‘‘in miniature'' in Magua’s story, fuses the historical and 
dramatic plots by making Magua ‘‘the instigator of Indian hostilities," and draws upon Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Shakespeare's Merchant for mythic analogues (e.g., Magua as Indian Satan and 
Shylock) to counterbalance the Indians’ ''wronged innocence." Both nature and civilization are 
"fallen." White man loses his ‘imaginative vision’’ through ''sustained degeneracy.'’ Because 
Cora is a symbol for both Negro suffering and Christian idealism, her death excludes the Negro from 
American society and prevents its redemption. D.H.C. 


85-1954. Philbrick, Thomas. Cooper's Naval Friend in Paris, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 634-8. Cooper's 
“old naval acquaintance,” identified as Capt. - in Gleanings in Europe: France (1837), is Captain 
Ichabod Wolcott Chauncey, not Captain Melancthon T. Woolsey. D.H.C. 


Emily Dickinson 


85-1955. (Chapman, Mary Lewis]. [untitled], LiSk, 24, 5, 1984, [1-3]. Although Mabel Loomis 
Todd never met Dickinson, she frequently visited the Dickinson home, singing while Emily listened 
from the hallway. After Emily's death, her sister Lavinia asked her sister-in-law Sue and, after her 
refusal, Todd, to edit Emily's poems in preparation for publication. Todd accepted because of her 
love for Austin Dickinson and spent ten years hard, dedicated labor editing the poems, publishing 
them in conjunction with Thomas Wentworth Higginson. J.B.B. 


85-1956. O'Connell, Patrick F. Emily Dickinson's Train: Iron Horse or ‘‘Rough Beast''?, AL, 52,3, 
1980, 469-74. Dickinson uses Biblical allusions and reverses the relationship between man and 
machine in ‘‘] like to see it lap the Miles'' (no. 585) to comment on man's perennial creation of idols 
and to warn of ‘‘impending technological disaster.” D.H.C. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


85-1957. Friedl, Herwig. Mysticism and Thinking in Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amst, 28, 1, 1983, 
33-46. Emerson's confessions of mystical experiences have to be taken seriously, and the reality of 
these experiences is the reason for his existential predicament of a double consciousness. Thinking, 
for Emerson, is a never-ending process and results from his mystical experience and the double 
consciousness. J.W. 
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85-1958. Hansen, Olaf. Truth — The Irresistible Metaphor: Emerson’s Concepts of History, Nature 
and Language, Amst, 28, 1, 1983, 59-74. There is certainly a logic in Emerson’s thinking, but it is a 
poetic logic, according to which truth is a metaphor which man cannot resist. Instead of subscribing 
to systematic idealism, Emerson radicalized the transition from the Book of Scripture to the Book of 
Nature by including both aesthetic idealism and practical intellect in his philosophy. Seeing man as 
an analogist, he took the metaphor to be the ultimate medium of cognition. J.W. 


85-1959. Horstmann, Ulrich. The Whispering Sceptic: Anti-Metaphysical Enclaves in American 
Transcendentalism, Amst, 28, 1, 1983, 47-57. Instead of subverting the scientific rationalizy, as it 
professed to do, Transcendentalism provided the ideology for the evolution of the Natural Sciences 
and man's appropriation of nature. Beneath Emerson's inspired abstractions and inflated self-mystifications 
lies a sceptical spirit, full of doubt about life's possibly being a mere illusion. Thus, Transcendentalist 
speculations turn out to be escapist strategies to overcome the threatening meaninglessness of human 
existence. In contrast to Emerson's anthropocentric philosophy, Thoreau's anthropofugal perspective 
shifted the emphasis from man to nature. Thoreau is the only one of the Transcendentalists who did 
not aim at charging things with meaning, but who, with a serious love of nature, felt responsible for 
the rediscovery of the factual behind the veil of man's projections. J.W. 


85-1960. Pütz, Manfred. Emerson:and Andrew Jackson: An Antagonism and Its Alleged Reasons, 
Amst, 28, 1, 1983, 75-85. The discrepancies between Emerson’s philosophical principles of democ- 
racy and his negative opinions regarding the actual practice of the contemporary Democrats do not 
result, as many critics have maintained, from personal antipathies against certain politicians or 
parties, but from his general method of thinking, which tends towards ideal abstractions and then 
finds it difficult to return to and accept the realm of empirical reality. In his political thinking, 
Emerson uses the principle of ''preinvested negativity’’, in order to mitigate the contradictions which 
such a method of thinking must bring about. Thus he includes in his political abstractions the negative 
counterparts which he then re-encounters in actuality. I.W. 


85-1961. Scharnhorst, Gary, and Ronald Tobias. Emerson's Earliest Extant Letter to Frederic Henry - 
Hedge, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 639-42. Emerson’s letter, dated July 12, 1834 (of which only two sentences 
appear in Ralph L. Rusk's Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson), invites Hedge to preach in Bangor, 
promotes the region, and ''describes circumstances favorable to founding a colony in Maine.’’ [The 
letter, now in a private collection in Dallas, is printed in full.] D.H.C. 


85-1962. Schulz, Dieter. Emerson’s Visionary Moments: The Disintegration of the Sublime. Amst, 
28, 1, 1983, 23-32. A close analysis of visionary moments in Emerson's writings reveals a tension of 
his thought which signals the collapse of Romantic organicism, and the disintegration of the High 
Romantic synthesis and the sublime as exemplified in the work of Wordsworth. J.W. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


85-1963. Montgomery, Marion. The Artist as ‘‘a Very Doubtful Jacob’’: A Reflection on Hawthorne 
and O’Connor, SoQ, 16, 2, 1978, 95-103. Unsure of himself as poet-prophet, Hawthome encourages 
his readers to suspend moral judgments. Hawthorne’s misgivings are also those of Thomas Aquinas, 
who advises skepticism whenever the prophet speaks from ''inward instinct’’, rather than ''explicit 
revelation.” O'Connor encourages neither judgment nor suspension of judgment. She approvingly 
quotes Aquinas’s statement that prophecy depends on the imaginative, not the moral faculty. Thus, 
unlike Hawthorne, O'Connor separates art from moralizing. Respecting freedom of will in both 
fictional characters and readers, she presents objective truth. O'Connor, as prophet, recognizes the 
limits of her art. L.H.M. 


85-1964. Rogers, Barbara J. Entropy and Organization in Hawthorne's America, SoQ, 16, 3, 1978, 
223-39. Hawthorne sees the self and society in dramatic tension. The Blithedale Romance, The 
House of Seven Gables, and The Scarlet Letter illustrate the conflict between individual freedom and 
social responsibility. For Hawthorne, opposites must be reconciled and every social structure must 
acknowledge the presence of its opposite. The process at the center of Hawthorne's fiction is, in fact, 
the movement of one pole to its opposite. Thus Hester's A comes to mean Able as well as Adultress 
as the immoral act changes into selfless service. L.H.M. 
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85-1965. Samson, John. Hawthorne's Oak Trees, AL, 52, 3, 1980, 457-61. A source for the oak tree 
in Hawthome’s Roger Malvin's Burial is the description of the Charter Oak of Hartford in Collec- 
tions, Topographical, Historical and Biographical (1823) by John Farmer and Jacob B. Moore. The 
Charter Oak represented liberty from tyranny. Roger and Reuben rest under the oak ‘‘as a direct 
result of a policy in total opposition to the values the oak symbolizes.” Reuben’s personal guilt is 
only part of the blight; as ''the typical American Indian-fighting frontiersman,’’ he embodies the 
general guilt of the unfulfilled American vow of liberty. D.H.C. 


Washington Irving 


85-1966. Rubin-Dorsky, Jeffrey. THE ALHAMBRA: Washington Irving’s House of Fiction, SAmF, 
11, 2, 1983, 171-88. Exemplifying the conflict that the opposing demands of reality and fiction place 
upon an author, The Alhambra marked a turning point for Irving in that, although he would produce 
more books, they would be not imaginative sketchbooks but factual journalistic accounts and biogra- 
phy. After The Alhambra, he abandoned the house of fiction. E.E.W. 


85-1967. Walker, Warren S. Two- and Three-Tailed Turks in SALMAGUNDI, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 
477-8. A *‘bashaw of three tails” in papers III and XIV and a ''bashaw of two tails” in paper V in the 
Salmagundi papers of Irving, William Irving, and James Kirke Paulding refer to the rank of the 
Turks. The fug or horsetail was an emblem of honor; clusters of horsetails were mounted before the 
tents and often carried into battle. D.H.C. 


Harriet Jacobs 


85-1968. Yellin, Jean Fagan. WRITTEN BY HERSELF: Harriet Jacobs’ Slave Narrative, AL, 53, 3, 
1981, 479-86. Letters from Jacobs to Amy Post, now with the Post Family Letters in the Univ. of 
Rochester Library, establish Jacobs as the author and L. Maria Child's role as editor of Incidents in 
the Life of a Slave Girl: Written By Herself, a well-documented autobiography. William C. Nell 
introduced the two. The letters also reveal Jacobs's belief that Nathaniel P. Willis was pro-slavery 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe's desire to appropriate Jacobs's story for The Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
D.H.C. 


Abraham Lincoln 


85-1969. Hurt, James. Ail the Living and the Dead: Lincoln's Imagery, AL, 52, 3, 1980, 351-80. 
The imagery of the Gettysburg Address draws from and connects three levels of experience: a 
"response to the immediate situation,” an ''expression of Lincoln's own identity,’ and an ''expres- 
sion of the self-perception of the nation.” The Address, built upon an hour-glass-shaped ''pattern of 
past-present-future,’’ has ''fathers and sons, time, birth and death, and the earth’’ as its major 
images. Lincoln's personal attitudes, developed during the New Salem years (1831-37), and ele- 
ments of his earlier works (e.g., The Perpetuation of Our Political Institutions, Farewell to Springfield) 
figure strongly in the Address. D.H.C. 


Elizabeth Shaw Melville 


85-1970. Kier, Kathleen E. The Revival That Failed: Elizabeth Shaw. Melville and the Stedmans, 
WS, 7, 3, 1980, 75-84. Not a ‘‘silly unintelligent Victorian Lady'' resenting her husband's works, as 
critics have claimed, Elizabeth Shaw Melville, Herman Melville's wife, was a strong-willed, sharp- 
witted, energetic woman, the real force behind efforts to re-issue her husband's works. She provided 
publishers Arthur and Edmund Clarence Stedman — commissioned by Melville before his death — 
with critical and biographical information. She corrected printers' errors and handled financial, 
business and legal matters. Although revival attempts failed because of circumstances beyond her 
control, her activities after age 70, her interest in ber husband's work, despite the difficulties of being 
married to a ''busy litterateur,” and her 40-year revival struggle, should be ample proof of strong 
spirit and wisdom. C.M.J. 


Herman Melville 


85-1971. Barnett, Louise K. Speech in MOBY-DICK, SAmF, 11, 2, 1983, 139-51. Utilizing the 
languages of drama, exposition, narration, argument, exhortation, and prophecy, Melville steeped 
Moby-Dick in rhetorical intensity and linguistic exuberance, giving the dominant voice to Ahab who, 
when not speaking, is most often the one spoken to. But Ahab's language fails to open dialogue with 
others or with nature, and contrasts with the speech of the more successful Ishmael. E.E.W. 
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85-1972. Berthold, Dennis. Factual Errors and Fictional Aims in WHITE JACKET, SAmF, 11, 2, 
1983, 233-9. Analysis of erroneous historical and geographical details and their effect in Melville’s 
novel suggests that they may be deliberate errors revealing his attitude toward the place of fact in 
fiction. E.E.W. 


85-1973. McCarthy, Paul. Melville's Rascals on Land, Sea, and in the Air, SoQ, 16, 4, 1978, 
311-36. Melville's rascals — also called rogues, knaves, and wretches — include landsmen, sailors, 
South Seas islanders, and allegorical figures. The land-based rascals, particularly in The Confidence 
Man, show the greatest variety in character and activity. Sea and island rascals, such as those in 
White-Jacket and Redburn, are generally less complex. Some rogues, mostly in Mardi and Moby- 
Dick, symbolize ideas. Scattered throughout the main categories are specialized rascally types such 
as peddlers. In portraying rascals, Melville scrutinizes their environments and sometimes analyzes 
their characters. L.H.M. 


85-1974. Rowland, Beryl. Melville and the Cock That Crew, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 593-606. The cock, 
Melville's symbol in the story Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!, is rich in complex and diverse meanings from 
both secular and religious traditions. To control the ‘‘values that he wished to emphasize,’’ Melville 
adapted the theologians’ ''four-fold method of interpreting the scriptures.’’ Allegorically, *‘the cock 
is doctor ecclesiae"; tropologically, the heavenly singer; anagogically, ‘‘the promise of resurrection 
and eternal life, and Christ himself.'’ Melville disregarded the literal level and inverted the inherited 
Christian values ‘‘to convey his ironic view of life.” D.H.C. 


85-1975. Strickland, Edward. The Ruins of Romanticism in THE CONFIDENCE MAN, AN&Q, 
22, 3/4, 1983, 40-3. In The Confidence Man Melville goes more deeply than has been heretofore 
expressed in satirizing his contemporaries and their precursors, the Romantics. Here he charts their 
downfall as they are replaced by a more practical realism. A.LD. 


See also 85-1970. 
Charles Fenton Mercer Noland 


85-1976. Fienberg, Lorne. Colonel Noland of the SPIRIT: The Voices of a Gentleman in Southwest 
Humor, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 232-45. Beginning in March, 1836, and during the years of William T. 
Porter's editorship of Spirit of the Times (a New York sporting journal for the ideal gent'eman), 
Noland contributed more than 250 letters under the pseudonyms of N. of Arkansas, Colonel Pete 
Whetstone, and Jim Cole. N.'s correspondence expresses Noland's participation in creating the 
mythic Southern gentleman. Pete represents the ‘‘ruggedly masculine side of Noland's life” and is an 
outgrowth of his desire to include anecdotes inappropriate for the true gentleman. Noland dramatized 
his alienation with Pete's values by introducing Jim in the early 1840s. In 1844 and 1845, N.’s letters 
reinforce the ‘‘Southern gentleman's alienation’’ due to social change. D.H.C. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


85-1977. Bachinger, Katrina E. The Obscure Webb(e) and Poe’s THE MAN OF THE CROWD, 
N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 478-9. Parallels of plot between Webb's (or Webbe's) London Walkers, a 
chapter in Glances of Life in City and Suburb (1836), show it to have been a source for Poe's story. 
Other sources for it include William Maginn’s The Night Walker (Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
for November 1823) and [Dickens's] Sketches by Boz (1836). J.S.P. 


85-1978, Gerber, Gerald E. E. P. Whipple Attacks Poe: A New Review, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 110-13. In 
a letter dated December 20, 1841, to Rufus Griswold, Whipple assumes responsibility for an unsigned 
review in the Boston Notion, Dec. 18, 1841. The review sharply criticizes Poe's ''Chapter on 
Autography,’’ Graham's Magazine (Nov. and Dec., 1841). [The review is printed in full.] D.H.C. 


85-1979. Pepin, Ronald E. Insipiens Fortunatus, AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 1983, 9-10. Though it hzs been 
maintained that, in The Cask of the Amontillado, Poe drew on both Virgil and Victor Hugo, it seems 
more likely that Cicero's De Amicitia is the real source of influence. A.LD. 
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85-1980. Shear, Walter. Poe's Use of an Idea about Perception, AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 134-6. Poe 
appears to have gained knowledge from astronomy which he applies to his ideas on perception. 
A.LD. 


Henry David Thoreau 


85-1981. Meyer, Michael. Thoreau and Black Emigration, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 380-96. Thoreau hated 
slavery, demanded its immediate end, and praised Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry (1859). Like some 
of his contemporaries (e.g., Emerson), he believed in the concepts of white superiority and black 
docility. James Redpath influenced both his perception of Brown and his interest in colonization. In 
his journal, he approved an editorial in The Wheeling Intelligencer (reprinted in ‘‘Supplement to the 
Boston Journal," Boston Daily Journal, Oct. 29, 1959), which called for black colonization. [The 
editorial is included.] D.H.C. 


85-1982. Sattelmeyer, Robert. Thoreau and Melville's TYPEE, AL, 52, 3, 1980, 462-8. Thoreau 
responded to his reading of Melville’s Typee with a journal entry ‘‘on the relations between savages 
and civilized man.’’ He later interpolated his reflections in the draft account of his Maine excursion, 
an essay Ktaadn, and the Main Woods, and possibly a lecture delivered in January, 1848. The 
reflections also provided background for his censure of fashion in ''Economy,"' Walden. Thoreau's 
disillusioning trip to Mt. Ktaadn and his reading of Typee spurred his “‘serious study of primitive 
cultures.” [A transcript of the commentary from Thoreau's unpublished, fall, 1846, Journal note- 
book, now in the Berg Collection, New York Public Library, is included.] D.H.C. 


85-1983. Tissot, Roland. Les Douze échos d'Economie dans WALDEN [The Twelve Echoes of 
Economics in WALDEN], EA, 34, 1, 1981, 32-43. The long introductory chapter, '*Economy," 
which readers often find arid and boring, ‘‘becomes, metaphorically, the longlost bottom of the 
pond, once we take the lake to be a surface of written signs.'' The text itself betrays the pressures of - 
non-sense and of frustration. Thus ‘‘rent’’ denotes at once the money paid for the land, and also a 
fissure, while the science of economics is a desperate attempt to avoid life's accidents. The language 
itself strives after economy, as a means, too, of cleansing itself of the dirt of life. Finally, the chapter 
defines the nature of the enterprise to follow, since the writer and the business entrepreneur are 
analogous in their risk-taking. (In French) D.M J. 


See also 85-1959. 
Walt Whitman 
See 85-2234. 
Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Bibliography 


85-1984. Roylance, Dale. The Graphic Art of Children's Book Illustration in America, 1840-1880, 
PULC, 45, 3, 1983/84, 256-66. Early American children's books are well represented in Princeton's 
Hamilton collection. These early books are devoid of colour; it is to later books we must turn to see 
the use of colour in illustration. The exhibit of books from the collection shows how vast have been 
the changes from these early to later examples in the printers' and illustrators' art. A.I.D. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Fiction 


85-1985. DeLamotte, Eugenia. The Power of Pretense: Images of Women as Actresses and Masqueraders 
in Nineteenth-Century American Fiction, SAmF, 11, 2, 1983, 217-31. The cult of domesticity 
relegated I9th-century woman to a subordinate position and forced her to pretense and manipulation, 
as shown in the fiction of Louisa May Alcott, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry James, and Edith 
Wharton. E.E.W. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Prose 


85-1986. Fulcher, James. Deception and Detection: Some Epistemological Themes of Ethnic Ameri- 
cans in the Nineteenth Century, MarkhamR, 8, 1979, 72-7. The epistemological themes of Henry 
Bibb, Josiah Royce, and Thoreau reflect transcended ethnic, regional, and occupational boundaries 
with ‘‘an acute fear of deception and an urgent hope of detection,'' as well as manifest ‘‘illusions, 
lies and errors.” Emerson, on the other hand, ‘‘claims that truths are hidden by illusions." J.B.B. 
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Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. General 


85-1987. Gura, Philip F. Language and Meaning: An American Tradition, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 1-21. 
The ‘‘linguistic speculation’ of Alexander Bryan Johnson in A Treatise on Language: or, The 
Relation which Words Bear to Things (1836) and Horace Bushnell in Preliminary Dissertation on the 
Nature of Language, as Related to Thought and Spirit (1849) are relevant to the ‘‘artistic enterprise" 
of Thoreau, Melville, and other 19th-century writers. Johnson contended that nature should be ''the 
expositor of language."' Thoreau's varied study of language resulted in a reliance on etymology to 
restore meaning, to re-establish the ‘‘primal relationship to nature.’ For Bushnell, linguistic meaning 
was established through ''indirection and opposition of words.” Melville explored the ‘‘problem of 
pluralistic interpretation” in The Confidence-Man and Moby-Dick. D.H.C. 


85-1988. Hagenbüchle, Ronald. Spontaneity and Form: Unresolved Tensions in American 
Transcendentalism, Amst, 28, 1, 1983, 11-22. The dilemma of American Transcendentalism was the 
tension between its search for immediate and authentic experience and the need to stabilize the 
transient experiential moment by utilizing traditional forms. Transcendentalists nourished a profound 
distrust of any tradition, including language, whose autonomy they tended to reduce. Ferm and 
language were acceptable only in their poetic, self-transcending usage. However, the deconstruction 
of systematic form and tradition was counterbalanced by the ‘‘quest for some ordering principle" ' 
which was ''capable of keeping the particularity of experience from disintegrating into mere hetero- 
geneity''. In Jakobson's terms, it is a precarious ''balance between metaphorical (hierarchical) order 
and metonymic (democratic) juxtaposition.'' J.W. 


85-1989. Lang, Hans-Joachim. Classic American Writers and Jacksonian Democracy: Some Prelim- 
inary Remarks and Case Studies, Amst, 28, 1, 1983, 87-106. Neither patriotic American historiography 
nor literary criticism has been able to explain the relationship between the concentration of literary 
masterpieces in the early 1850's and Jacksonian democracy. A reinterpretation of classic American 
literature by way of connecting literature and politics from the 1820’s to the 1850’s may be attempted 
through three approaches: by exploring the economic and political pressures on authors; by defining 
and juxtaposing different modes of literary imagination current in those times; and by explaining the 
relationship between genre, especially the romance, and ideologies of the age. J.S. 


See also 85-1934. 
UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


85-1990. Schlereth, Thomas J. Fictions and Facts: Henry Adams's DEMOCRACY and Gore Vidal's 
1876, SoQ, 16, 3, 1978, 209-22. Democracy, A Novel (1880) and 1876, A Novel, stories of the 
same historical period, display striking similarities and differences. Both writers use the metaphor of 
a quest (for power or for money), employ the technique of an insight, and create a narrator to relate 
the fictional expatriate's history. Both are fascinated by historical figures, but their portraits differ. 
Seeing themselves as philosophers of history, they attempt, with varying success, to recreate the 
ambience of an era. Their perspectives, however, differ: whereas Vidal heaps more blame on the 
Gilded Age, Adams tries to understand the development of democracy in America. L.H.M. 


George Washington Cable 


85-1991. Bendixen, Alfred. Cable's THE GRANDISSIMES: A Literary Pioneer Confronts the 
Southern Tradition, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 23-33. When The Grandissimes appeared in 1880, a Southern 
literary tradition, represented by such writers as Thomas Nelson Page, was well established. South- 
em writers romanticized the past and glossed over the cruelties of slavery. Cable approached the 
South with new detachment. He recognized that Reconstruction had reconciled North and Sauth but 
not the races. History in The Grandissimes was ''not to be worshipped but confronted and rectified.”’ 
Cable is the first modern Southern novelist. L.H.M. 


85-1992. Berkove, Lawrence I. The Free Man of Color in THE GRANDISSIMES and Works by 
Harris and Mark Twain, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 60-73. When the South regressed in civil rights after 
Reconstruction, the three leading Southern writers vigorously affirmed their belief in freedom and 
equality. Cable in The Grandissimes (1880) introduced the free man of color who experienced a 
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dubious freedom. The same theme appeared in Joel Chandler Harris's Free Joe and the Rest of the 
World (1884) and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn (1884). Circumstantial evidence suggests Cable’s 
influence on Harris and Twain. All three writers use the anomalous position of ante-bellum freedmen 
to symbolize contemporary injustices and all are pessimistic about the future. L.H.M. 


85-1993. Clark, William Bedford. Humor in Cable’s THE GRANDISSIMES, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 
51-9. Cable's humor reflects his belief that fiction should be entertaining. Laughter also allows the 
author to distance himself from the action of bis novels. Darker aspects of the comic vision appear in 
the dialogue of Dr. Keene and Clemence, who combine biting wit with suffering. The tragic story of 
Bras-Coupe also displays humor. A comic climax is, in fact, reached in his bizarre wedding. The 
narrative tone then shifts to melodrama, but humor mixes with horror even when Clemence is caught 
in the steel trap. Such humor serves to emphasize Cable’s outrage at racial injustice. L.H.M. 


85-1994. Egan, Joseph J. Lions Rampant: Agricola Fusilier and Bras-Coupe as Antithetical Doubles 
in THE GRANDISSIMES, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 74-80. The white Agricola and the black Bras-Coupe 
share common physical and psychological characteristics. Cable uses animal imagery — most frequently 
the lion — to describe both men. Ironically, each character, convinced of his own superiority, scorns 
the other. They become warring lions. Racial hatred finally destroys them. Their deaths parallel each 
other as each tries to atone for past malice. Their common fate testifies to the destructiveness of 
intolerance. L.H.M. 


85-1995. Holditch, W. Kenneth. THE GRANDISSIMES and the French Quarter, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 
34-50. The French Quarter of New Orleans served Cable as a symbol and setting distinctive in its 
atmosphere and morality. [The article includes historical sketches and recent photographs of several 
sites Cable used.] L.H.M. 


85-1996. Ringe, Donald A. Narrative Voice in Cable's THE GRANDISSIMES, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 
13-22. The conversational narrative voice in the first half of The Grandissimes effectively establishes 
a comic tone and draws the reader into the story. In effect, the narrative voice merges with whatever 
character is explaining Creole society to Joseph Frowenfeld, with whom the reader identifies. Then, 
in the middle of the book, Cable introduces the story of Bras-Coupe and lays before the reader al] the 
horrors of slavery. The narrative voice now fades into the background as Cable allows events 
themselves to reveal the racial injustice which is his subject. L.H.M. 


Kate Chopin 


85-1997. Leder, Priscilla. An American Dilemma: Cuitural Conflict in Kate Chopin's THE AWAK- 
ENING, SoSt, 22, 1, 1983, 97-104. Individuals have the ability to shape their lives but cannot 
remain in changeless cultures. Edna rebels against culture, but the presence of two cultures presents 
an additional conflict. J.B.B. 


Stephen Crane 


85-1998. Hapke, Laura. The Alternate Fallen Women in MAGGIE: A GIRL OF THE STREETS, 
MarkhamR, 12, 1983, 41-3. Nell contrasts with Maggie to show an image of a successful hardened 
prostitute, something Maggie can never be. Because of Nell's hardness, she survives. J.B.B. 


Harry Stillwell Edwards 


85-1999. Lanier, Doris. Harry Stillwell Edwards, BB, 41, 1, 1984, 19-24. This southern author, who 
enjoyed a 50-year writing career, wrote short stories, poetry, essays and articles as well as serving as 
a newspaper editor. Concentrating on Georgia, he made his mark as a regional writer and humorist. 
Though a bibliography has not heretofore appeared, he has received favourable notice by critics and 
literary historians. [The list here given is divided into primary and secondary works, the latter of 
which contains a list of critical notices, letters, theses, articles, book reviews and pamphlets.] A.I.D. 
Henry Blake Fuller 
85-2000. Szuberla, Guy. Henry Blake Fuller and the ‘‘New Immigrant'', AL, 53, 2, 1981, 246-65. 
Fuller's view of the ''new immigrant’’ fluctuates in his writings. The mixing of nationalities in The 
Cliff-Dwellers (1893) ‘‘signals a process of pollution, not purification.” Although With the Proces- 
sion (1895) continues to dramatize the ‘‘old’’ Americans’ fear of the new immigrant, it balances their 
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view with that of the settlement-house workers and forecasts Fuller’s sympathetic view through the 
end of World War I. During the Spanish-American War, he severely criticized the idea of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority. However, he returned to his nativist views in The Melting Pot Begins to Smell 
(New York Times Book Review, Dec. 21, 1924). D.H.C. 


George Washington Harris 


85-2001. Gardiner, Elaine. Sut Lovingood: Backwood Existentialist, SoSt, 22, 2, 1983, 177-89. Sut 
has a primitive existentialism, confronting ‘‘his own alienation'' and creating ‘‘meaning for himself 
through the confrontation. '' J.B.B. 


Joel Chandler Harris 
See 85-1992. 
William Dean Howells 


85-2002. Brüning, Eberhard. William Dean Howells' THE ALTRURIAN ROMANCES and the 
Emergence of the American Realistic Novel, ZAA, 30, 3, 1982, 219-25. Howells’ utopian novels, A 
Traveler from Altruria (1894) and Through the Eye of the Needle (1907), both result from the change 
in his political outlook caused by the Haymarket Affair in 1887, which opened his eyes to the 
inequalities and injustices of American life. Bourgeois critics have always had difficulty in assimilating 
Howells’ later work for this reason. The two novels are primarily ‘ʻa shrewd and knowledgeable 
analysis of the social and economic situation in the United States at the turn of the century", and thus 
foreshadow the later realism of Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. D.M.J. 


85-2003. Crowley, John W. Howellsian Realism: A Psychological Juggle, SLitl, 16, 2, 1983, 45-55. 
When Howells feared that his unconscious thoughts would destroy the objectivity of his early realistic 
works, he distanced his many neuroses from his art through a ‘‘psychological juggle," a defense 
mechanism that corresponds to the dramatic method in which the author stands apart and lets ''the 
characters work the plot out.” The death of his daughter led Howells to a greater scrutiny of his 
repressions. This self-analysis helped him to face ''the subdivisions of his ego” and to write 
imaginative fictional sketches for Harper's. J.C. 


85-2004. Humma, John B. Howells’s EDITHA: American Allegory, MarkhamR, 8, 1979, 77-80. 
* An allegorical fable of American moral degeneration,” Editha represents the end of the century in 
America as The Great Gatsby does the 1920's, portraying American national characteristics. Similarly, 
“My Kinsman, Major Mollineux concems the American character during its formational years." 
J.B.B. 


85-2005. Maffi, Mario. Architecture in the City, Architecture in the Novel: William Dean Howell's 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES, SLitl, 16, 2, 1983, 35-43. The technological marvels of the 
Gilded Age produced literary symbols as well as cultural ones. In its use of urban architectural 
imagery A Hazard of New Fortunes reveals the age's confrontation with its new frontier, the 
metropolis, and the age’s social, psychological, and physical response to a new ''cultural mapmaking.”’ 
The novel's deficiencies are the result of Howells’s inability to capture the dynamism of urben life. 
J.C. 


85-2006. O'Donnell, Patrick. Between Life and Art: Structures of Realism in the Fiction of Howells 
and James, EA, 33, 2, 1980, 142-55. Though both novelists are generally categorized as ‘‘realists’’, 
Howells's work can be defined (in Roman Jakobson's distinction) as pursuing the method of meton- 
ymy, while Henry James's follows that of metsphor. Thus Howells, concerned above all with 
directly mirroring life, rarely depicts, as James so often does, ''a final choice made between opposing 
alternatives.” James turned away from the external ''world of crumbling structures that Howells 
encountered and described’’, and instead, by entering the individual mind, ''attempted to discover 
how consciousness makes sense out of the world.” D.M.J. 


See also 85-2042. 
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Henry James 


85-2007. Bell, Millicent. Henry James and the Fiction of Autobiography, SoR, 18, 3, 1982, 463-79. 
Although James wrote no Künstlerroman, he contemplated attempting ‘some kind of autobiographi- 
cal fiction.” His autobiographical works — A Small Boy and Others (1913), Notes of a Son and 
Brother (1914), The Middle Years (1917) — may represent this project's completion, being studies 
of himself as artist, and fictions insofar as fiction can be defined as discrimination working to order 
**the ‘inclusion and confusion’ of life.'' In these books an association method, perhaps learned from 
Proust or Conrad, allows key themes and images to illuminate James's ‘‘central theme": the '"'spectatorial 
self” who practices a ‘‘non-participating participation'' in the world and for whom art becomes a 
means of being and doing and a way of achieving a unity of self and otherness. B.K.H. 


85-2008. Bellringer, Allan W. THE WINGS OF THE DOVE: The Main Image, MLR, 74, 1, 1979, 
12-25. In The Wings of the Dove James intended to de-emphasize the central character of Milly 
Theale because he wanted to concentrate on the effects of the death upon those around her; he did not 
want a classically tragic effect. J.E.R. 


85-2009. Laird, J. T. Cracks in Precious Objects: Aestheticism and Humanity in THE PORTRAIT 
OF A LADY, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 643-8. Two scenes, one at Garden Court (ch. 19) and the other in 
Madame Merle's residence in Rome (ch. 49), epitomize the ‘‘conflict between aestheticism and 
humanity’’ in this James novel. In her conversation with Isabel at Garden Court, Madame Merle 
compares herself to porcelain. Exposure to light (truth) would reveal chips and cracks (her 
dehumanization). In Madame Merle's residence, Osmond exposes a flaw in one of her rare porcelain 
cups. His behavior during their quarrel emphasizes the ‘‘horror’’ beneath the aesthetic approach to 
life, D.H.C. 


85-2010. Probert, K. G. Christoper Newman and the Artistic American View of Life, SAmF, 11, 2, 
1983, 203-15. Through Newman's imagination, James presents two stereotyped notions of Europe 
— one tbe idealistically chivalric romance, the other the darkly corrupt gothic romance. Newman's 
career implies that, although young America's confident but unreflective behavior may be a strength, 
it can also be artistically dehumanizing and destructive. E.E.W. 


85-2011. Tierce, Mike. The Governess’s ''White Face of damnation"", AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 137. 
In The Tum of the Screw the use of ‘‘glass’’ in the sense of mirror tells the reader that what the 
governess saw in the final episode of the work was really her own reflection. A.I.D. 


Sec also 85-2006, 2042. 
Sarah Orne Jewett 


85-2012. Ammons, Elizabeth. Going in Circles: The Female Geography of Jewett's COUNTRY OF 
THE POINTED FIRS, SLitl, 16, 2, 1983, 83-92. The structure of Jewett's The Country of the 
Pointed Firs reflects the relational aspects of the feminine consciousness. Conventional narratives 
employ a masculine linear structure; Jewett's novel employs a female nuclear structure in which the 
narrative strands radiate from and return to a common center. J.C. 


Grace King 


85-2013. Taylor, Helen. The Case of Grace King, SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 685-702. Influenced, as her 
private papers reveal, by both ‘‘the repressive, reactionary ... genteel literary tradition” of befriended, 
admired writers and editors (Richard Watson Gilder, Charles Dudley Warner) and ‘‘the liberalizing 
and liberating’’ work and friendship of other women writers (among them Julia Ward Howe and 
Isabella Beecher Hooker), King stands as typical and atypical of the ‘‘postbellum southern woman of 
letters." Self-conscious about ber sex, political, increasingly ambivalent regarding her inherited 
“antebellum ideology of southern womanhood,’’ King wrestled with the Southerner's complex 
reactions to ‘‘radical redefinitions of race, class, and gender,’’ producing a contradictory, problem- 
atic body of work, relevant to feminists, that renders her the representative southern literary figure 
she was early seen to be. B.K.H. 
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James Russell Lowell 


85-2014. Burch, Francis F. Commemorations of George Washington and Conciliation: A Letter of 
Francis E. Palgrave to James Russell Lowell, N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 499-500. In a letter of Mar. 15, 
1883, Palgrave adverts to ‘‘a recent gathering’ at Lowell's house, saying that had he known the 
reason for it, he would have requested an invitation to it. He sends Lowell a copy of The Visions of 
England, calling his attention to the poem Mount Vernon. The "gathering" was probably on 
Washington's birthday, and its purpose one of conciliation with England. J.S.P. 


Mark Twain 


85-2015. Brodwin, Stanley. Wandering Between Two Gods: Theological Realism in Mark Twain's 
A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, SLitl, 16, 2, 1983, 57-82. The numerous contradictions in A Con- 
necticut Yankee mirror the oppositions of the age — determinism and freedom, science and the 
Bible, realism and genteel romanticism. Although the novel's aesthetics and ideology seem incon- 
gruent, Twain’s mixture of comedy and tragedy is consistent with a dialectical vision of God and 
history and the theological upheavals of changing eras. J.C. 


85-2016. Budd, Louis J., (ed.). Mark’s Readings on Law Cases, Twainian, 38, 2, 1979, 3-4; 3, 
1979, 4. [The article discusses Twain’s marginal notes in his copy of Recueil des causes célébres, et 
des arrets qui les ont decidées (Collection of Famous Cases and the Judgements Which Have 
Decided Them), edited by Maurice Mejan.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2017. Clemens, Jean. Letter Written by Jean Clemens at Age Nine, Twainian, 38, 4, 1979, 2-4. 
[The item includes the text of the letter and a description of a drawing by Twain's daughter.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2018. Clemens, Olivia. Motherly Letters from Olivia, Twainian, 37, 6, 1978, 3-4. [Toe item 


consists of two letters written by Olivia to Twain in June of either 1874 or 1875.] J.H.Ro. 
85-2019. Clemens, Samuel L. Holograph Letter Reproduced, Twainian, 40, 2, 1981, 2. [The item 
consists of a hand-delivered letter to Olivia on the occasion of her 34th birthday.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2020. Clemens, Samuel L. ''Dear Sister'' Letter (August 20, 1869), Twainian, 37, 1, 1978, 1-3. | 
[In this letter to Pamela Moffett, Twain discusses the possibility of moving the capitol from Washing- 
ton to St. Louis and the plans for his approaching wedding.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2021. Clemens, Samuel L. Mark's Playful Letters, Twainian, 37, 6, 1978, 1-3. Twain complained 

of his mother's writing her letters on various scraps of paper. At least once he assembled a letter (June 

11, 1871) to her from scraps of paper, some previously written and not arranged to make sense. 
I.H.Ro. 


85-2022. Clemens, Samuel L. Incomplete Printed Letter to Mrs. Clemens in Europe, Twaintan, 38, 
6, 1979, 4. [The item provides the complete text of the letter, which was printed only in part by 
Paine.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2023. Davis, Chester L., (ed.). ''The Babies'' Speech Before the Society of the Tennessee, 
Twainian, 40, 4, 1981, 1-4. [The item discusses the circumstances of the speech, and provides a 
letter by Twain to a Mr. Jones (unidentified by editor) discussing arrangements for Twain's stay in 
Chicago and the text of his speech.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2024. Davis, Chester L. The Book That Was Never Written, Twainian, 37, 3, 1978, 1-2. [This 
item consists of a previously unpublished letter from Twain in London to Olivia in Hartford, Mar. 12, 
1872. Twain discusses his plan to write a book about England.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2025. Davis, Chester L., (ed.). Family Letters of the 1890's (continuation), Twainian, 37, 1, 
1978, 3-4; 2, 1978, 1-4; 3, 1978, 2-4; 4, 1978, 1-2; 5, 1978, 1-4. [The item includes letters 
previously published, complete or in part, and some not previously published. It also includes three 
letters written to his daughters in 1877.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2026. Davis, Chester L., (ed.). General Grant's Celebration Letter, Twainian, 38, 6, 1979, 3-4. 
[The item describes the circumstances and provides the text of the letter written by Twain in Chicago 
to his wife in Hartford on Nov. 11, 1879.] J.H.Ro. 
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85-2027. Davis, Chester L., (ed.). Letters of the 1880's, Twainian, 39, 1, 1980, 1-4; 2, 1980, 1-4; 3, 
1980, 1-4; 4, 1980, 1-4; 5, 1980, 1-4; 6, 1980, 1-4. [The item consists of letters either unpublished or 
previously published only in part.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2028. Davis, Chester L., (ed.). Mark's ''Consound It’’ Letter, Twainian, 39, 1, 1980, 1-2. [The 
item provides the text of an unpublished letter written by Twain in London, Oct. 20, 1893, to his wife 
in Paris.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2029. Davis, Chester L. Mark's Mother in Keokuk, Twainian, 40, 1, 1981, 1-4; 2, 1981, 1-3. 
[This item consists of an account of Twain's meeting with his mother after a reading in Keokuk, 
lowa, on Jan. 14, 1885; letters by Twain's mother, by Mollie Clemens, and by Orion Clemens with 
news of their life in Keokuk; and letters by Twain's mother to Olivia dated Apr. 28, 1887, and to Sam 
and Olivia dated July 14, 1887. It also includes an account of the burning of Twain's letters to his 
mother. | J.H.Ro. 


85-2030. Davis, Chester L. Mark's Lectures to Benefit Public Libraries at Hannibal, Quincy and 
Keokuk, Twainian, 38, 3, 1979, 1-4; 4, 1979, 1-2. [The item includes extracts (April 1867) from the 
Quincy Daily Herald and The Constitution (Keokuk, Iowa) concerning Twain'slectures.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2031. Davis, Chester L. Mark's New Zealand, Twainian, 37, 4, 1978, 2-4; 5, 1978, 1. Marginal 
notes in his copy of Old New Zealand by A. Pakeha Maori indicate that Twain used the book in 
writing his Following the Equator. J.H.Ro. 


85-2032. Davis, Chester L., (ed.). Mark's Readings on Religions, Twainian, 38, 1, 1979, 1-4; 2, 
1979, 1-3. [The item includes passages from Twain’s marginal notes in his copy of Great Religions 
of the World, published by Harper in 1901.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2033. Davis, Chester L. Olivia's Mother in Elmira, Twainian, 40, 3, 1981, 1-4. [The item 
consists of five letters from Mrs. Langdon to her daughter in 1887 and 1888. It also includes a letter 
mentioned by Mrs. Langdon from Susan L. Crane to Charles Langdon.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2034. DeEulis, Marilyn Davis. Mark Twain’s Experiments in Autobiography, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 
202-13. Examination of Twain’s letters, journals, and Autobiography reveals his experiments with 
the language of autobiography. They began in 1870 when he employed technical devices from the 
oral narrative and the occasional essay in his first recorded autobiographical essay and ended in 1910 
with The Death of Jean, a literary essay. Twain’s reading of many autobiographical works (1876-78) 
expanded his awareness of variant approaches and the failure of first-person narrative to communi- 
cate. At various stages of his project, he juxtaposed different kinds of writing (e.g., poetry, biogra- 
phy, oral narrative, newspaper clippings, letters from friends) to create an idiom for bringing the past 
to the present. His project has survived textual mishandling and succeeded ''in some measure.”’ 
D.H.C. 


85-2035. Duncan, Jeffrey L. The Empirical and the Ideal in Mark Twain, PMLA, 95, 2, 1980, 
201-12. Twain's realism is based on commonsense empiricism, but his humor is based on philosophical 
idealism. His vernacular style closes the gap between the subject and his object; thus there is no 
distinction between the experience being communicated and the communication of the experience. 
Huckleberry Finn is almost totally empirical. In A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, 
Twain faces the limits of empiricism. In The Mysterious Stranger, he finds a substitute for empiri- 
cism in a kind of idealism; in seeking simplicity, Twain found nothingness. P.A.H. 


85-2036. Karanovich, Nick. A ''Suppressed'' Mark Twain Chapter, ABC, 5(n.s.), 4, 1984, 3-11. 
Twain often deferred to his wife's judgment in editing his works. Mrs. Clemens objected to lack of 
good taste in Chapter 51 of Following the Equator. Twain himself knew that he might offend ladies 
with reference to ‘‘guts’’. Merle Johnson, the Twain bibliographer, located the ms of the deleted 
chapter and published it, though he neglected to mention this appearance in his bibliography. Only 
five copies now exist of this Twain-Johnson publication, because, dissatisfied with the quality of 
printing and embarrassed by the errors, Johnson had most of the edition destroyed. Most of the 
remaining copies, plus galley proofs, are now held by institutional libraries. A.I.D. 
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85-2037. Schacht, Paul. The Lonesomeness of Huckleberry Finn, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 189-201. Huck’s 
"onesomeness'' in Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (as well as Twain’s “‘loneliness’’ in Life on the 
Mississippi) describes a ''quality of Nature’ which induces a like mood in the perceiver. In its 
malevolence, Huck's natural world resembles that of Shakespeare's Lear. Huck and Kent both speak 
of the ‘‘violence of Nature.” At one point, Huck's and Jim’s life on the raft is similar to the idyllic 
life Lear envisions. Huck's ‘‘ionesomeness’’ in the Widow Douglas and Phelps farm passages 
brackets his experience with Jim and so indicates its importance. Jim’s companionship frees Huck to 
view ''the beauty and terror of Nature’’ with aesthetic detachment. D.H.C. 


85-2038. Waldinger, Albert. Interpreting the Passover Dream: Jim in Traditional Hebrew, AN&Q, 
22, 3/4, 1983, 43-6. Twain's Jim in Hebrew translation had an effect on Spiegel's Hebrew Reborn 
(New York, 1930); the Jewish parallel has many affinities with Jim's character. A.LD. 


85-2039. Walsh, Thomas M., and Thomas D. Zlatic. Mark Twain and the Art of Memory, AL, 53, 
2, 1981, 214-31. Throughout his life, Twain used memory aids to improve his ‘‘notoriously poor 
memory.” He studied the methods of Professor Loisette (Marcus Dwight Larrowe) in 1877. Using 
principles described in Loisette’s Physiological Memory, but derived from the anonymous Rhetorica 
Ad Herrenium (c. 86 B.C.), he devised outdoor and indoor history games and wrote the essay How to 
Make History Dates Stick (1899). His ‘‘visualist conception of words and knowledge"' influerced his 
preparation for lectures, reinforced the cyclical view of history of his later years, and, when applied 
to spiritual and religious concepts, resulted in cynicism. D.H.C. 


See also 85-1992, 2042, 
Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Drama 


85-2040. McNamara, Brooks. The Medicine Show Log: Reconstructing a Traditional American 
Entertainment, DramR, 28, 3, 1984, 74-91. Most early accounts of medicine shows seem unreliable. 
It is necessary to check the accounts of survivors who actually participated in such productions. 
Trying to recapture such performances is important for those interested in historical revivals. Though 
a recent revival of a medicine show was well received, in peronmance the producers still had to make 
some concessions to modern technology. A.LD. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900, U.S. Fiction 


85-2041. Banta, Martha. Artists, Models, Real Things, and Recognizable Types, SLitI, 16, 2, 1983, 
7-34. The success of late 19th-century pictorial realism depends upon the artist's capturing of the 
recognizable, or ‘‘real things.” The ‘‘type’’, rather than the actual model, achieves this mimetic end, 
for it helps the viewer to perceive universality and essence. The search for the ''type"' that transcends 
literal representation and the problem of the model’s true personality are the themes of the turn of the 
century’s most popular fiction, most notably Du Maurier’s Trilby, Partridge’s The Angel of Clay, 
Chambers’s The Common Law, and James’s The Real Thing. J.C. 


85-2042. Weimann, Robert. Realism, Ideology and the Novel in America (1886-1896): Changing 
Perspectives in the Work of Mark Twain, W.D. Howells and Henry James, ZAA, 30, 3, 1982. 
197-212. The extraordinary speed of development of industrial capitalism from the 1880's onwards 
caused strains in the realistic novel, as writers became progressively more alienated from the prevail- 
ing assumptions of their society. For Mark Twain, Pudd'nhead Wilson (1894) inaugurates a new 
phase in which faith in the ‘‘original values of the American heritage'' collapses. With Annie Kilburn 
(1889), William Dean Howells shows that he has ceased to believe in the basic decency of the 
American businessman, as earlier personifed in Silas Lapham. Finally, in The Bostonians (1886), 
Henry James traces the decay of female emancipation, as typifying other liberal reform movements. 

D.M.J. 


See also 85-1985." 
UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 

James Agee 
85-2043. Aulicino, Steven. James Agee: Secondary Sources, 1935-1981, BB, 41, 2, 1984, 67-72. 
This list adds to one which has already appeared (BB 1965). It is intended as a supplement bringing 
bibliographic evidence up to date. Since it opens with a list of previous bibliographies, it stands as a 
guide to critics in finding complete lists of the author's works. A.ID. 
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85-2044. Johansen, Ruthann K. The Sound of Jubilation: Toward An Explication of Agee’s Musical 
Form, SoQ, 18, 2, 1980, 18-31. Plainchant inspires the structure of Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. 
In his preface, Agee asks the reader to ‘‘attend with his ear to what he takes off the page." The 
three-fold division of the book as well as specific thematic and stylistic devices clearly suggests 
musical form. The ‘‘On the Porch’’ sections are the cantus firmus of the work. Mingling of the 
abstract and the concrete creates the ‘‘patchwork’’ effect characteristic of plainchant. In Part 3, 
""Inductions,'' Agee ties plainchant to the mass. Sacred overtones appear in the titles ‘‘Gradual,’’ 
"Introit,"" and ‘‘Reversion.’"’ f L.H.M. 


Conrad Aiken 
See 85-1891. 
Edward Albee 


85-2045. Gabbard, Lucina P. Edward Albee’s Triptych on Abandonment, TCL, 28, 1, 1982, 14-33. 
Albee’s three earliest plays examine different aspects of individuals’ abandonment. In The Zoo 
Story, Jerry's abandonment by his parents leads to his desire for death at the hands of Peter, the 
image of his father. The abandonment theme of The Death of Bessie Smith links parent-child 
relationships with racial bigotry. The Sandbox deals with Grandma's abandonment in death. J.M.B. 


Sherwood Anderson 


85-2046. Pickering, Samuel. WINESBURG, OHIO: A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, SoQ, 
16, 1, 1977, 27-38. Anderson’s portrait reflects 19th-century romantic attitudes toward the artist. 
Winesburg, in fact, bears a striking resemblance to George Moore’s highly romantic Confessions of a 
Young Man. Anderson and Moore present parallel views on the education of an artist. They exalt 
imagination and warn against the restraints of respectability and religion. Anderson sees passion for 
women as another threat to creativity; Moore cites passion for books as a danger. Winesburg and 
Confessions end on a note of romantic despair. L.H.M. 


Roger Babb 


85-2047. Moynihan, D. S. Otrabanda Company's SMALL WHITE HOUSE and PACKAGE, DramR, 
28, 2, 1984, 121-5. These two new plays are set minimally while narrative devices portray emotions 
of nameless but differentiated characters. In Louise Smith's House ideas are expressed about the 
pleasures of having a house contrasted with the dreams of a house and memories of a childhood 
home. Babb's Package, with only two characters, relies heavily on sound effects, as two men, 
supposedly friends, wait for delivery of a package, but when it arrives, it becomes a mere theatrical 
prop the contents of which we never see. A.I.D. 


Julian Beck 


85-2048. Neff, Renfreu. The Living Theatre’s ARCHAEOLOGY OF SLEEP, DramR, 28, 2, 1984, 
129-34. In 71 scenes, arranged according to the four phases of sleep cycles — alpha, beta, gamma 
and delta — Beck investigates and tries to make his audience aware of the usefulness of sleep and its 
possible value for the future of mankind. A.LD, 


Saul Bellow 


85-2049. Wieting, Molly Stark. The Symbolic Function of the Pastoral in Saul Bellow’s Novels, 
SoQ, 16, 4, 1978, 359-74. Although the primary setting for Bellow’s work is the city, each of his 
novels has a pastoral motif which ''symbolizes the possibility of spiritual renewal.’’ Bellow’s most 
extensive use of the pastoral occurs in Henderson The Rain King, in which Africa brings the hero a 
new affirmation of life. Beginning with the Mexican interlude in The Adventures of Augie March and 
continuing through Charlie Citrine’s journey of the soul in Humboldt’s Gift, Bellow treats the 
pastoral motif in increasingly complex ways, finally in cosmic terms. L.H.M. 


Robert Bly 


85-2050. Roberson, William H. Robert Bly: A Primary Bibliography, Part II, BB, 41, 2, 1984, 
81-95. The first part of this bibliography appeared several months ago (BB, 40:1, 1983). Here the list 
concentrates on Bly's periodical publications. The works are divided into genres in this list of 
primary sources. A.LD. 
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Esther Broner 


85-2051. Hay, Nancy Jo. Of Holy Writings and Priestly Voices: An Interview with Esther Broner, 
MR, 24, 2, 1983, 254-69. [The questions concern the general direction of women’s writing and the 
way Broner’s writing has related to that direction. Broner tells how reading women writers contrib- 
utes to her own writing, how she accepts her Judaism despite the way it treats women, and how she 
finds in sexuality a base for spirituality. Being a writer gives her a persona, in some ways more real 
than her daily self, and helps her connect things that are disconnected in the real world.] — J.H.Ro. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


85-2052. Washington, Mary Helen. ''Taming All That Anger Down’’: Rage and Silence in Gwendolyn 
Brooks’ MAUD MARTHA, MR, 24, 2, 1983, 453-66. Maud Martha, an autobiographical novel, 
contains bitterness, self-hatred, and, above all, the silence of suppressed rage. Maud cannot ade- 
quately voice the anger she feels when deprived of freedom, dignity or recognition. Although Maud 
has artistic tendencies, Brooks does not grant her the advantages she herself had as a writer. The 
novel ends with Maud pregnant again and exhilarated but provides no solution to the problem of 
Maud’s anger or silence. J.H.Ro. 


Sterling Brown 


85-2053. Allen, Samuel W. Sterling Brown: Poems to Endure, MR, 24, 3, 1983, 649-57. Brown 
employs in his poetry an unromanticized version of the idiomatic speech of Southern black folk. The 
form ranges widely, including pastoral meditation, militant rhetoric, lyricism, satire, and black 
folklore. The poems most frequently portray uncompromisingly the oppression of black humanity in 
the United States. Brown is a poet of the first rank and a rare inexplicable natural. J.H.Ro. 


Willa Catber 


85-2054. Albertini, Virgil. Willa Cather’s Early Short Stories: A Link to the Agrarian Realists, 
MarkhamR, 8, 1979, 69-72. Cather tended to ignore the existence of her early stories in which 
"nature becomes cruel and unfeeling; divine providence is replaced by the leering devil; the human 
will is rendered powerless.” J.B.B. 


85-2055. Murphy, John J. Euripides' HIPPOLYTUS and Cather's A LOST LADY, AL, 53, 1, 
1981, 72-86. Euripides's Hippolytus is a source for Cather's A Lost Lady. Both Hippolytus end Niel 
Herbert are narcissists, celibates, and women haters. Marian Forrester’s incident with the bull links 
her with the women of Phaedra’s family. Both sides of her nature, Artemis and Aphrodite, attract 
Niel. The crisis of each work ''combines disillusionment, a feeling of contamination, and infantile 
rage which aggravates the situation of the suffering woman.” D.H.C. 


Barbara Chase-Riboud 


85-2056. Page, James A. SALLY HEMMINGS, A Novel by Barbara Chase-Riboud, BlSch, 11, 4, 
1980, 86-7. (rev. art., Viking Press, 1979). This fictionalized biography of Sally Hemmings, slave 
concubine of Thomas Jefferson, presents the untold side, with careful reliance on documented and 
acknowledged fact. Family of both persons appear, but Hemmings’ own family history points out the 
poignancy of the dilemma. Thumbnail sketches of many historical figures do not detract from the 
centrality of the romance. C.L.S. 


John Cheever 


85-2057. Collins, Robert G. From Subject to Object and Back Again: Individual Identity in John 
Cheever's Fiction, TCL, 28, 1, 1982, 1-13. While some critics have viewed Cheever as a good (if 
minor) short story writer turned into a failed novelist, his novels capture the changes in American 
society from 1940 to 1980 and the effects of those changes on the white Anglo-Saxon middle-class 
man. The ultimate representative of the genealogy is Ezekiel Faragut of Falconer, who must purge 
the remnants of society from himself in prison. J.M.B. 
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Robert Coover 


85-2058. Allensworth, J. Robert Coover: A Bibliographic Chronicle of Primary Materials, BB, 41, 
2, 1984, 61-3. Though two bibliographies have previously appeared, this list brings the former ones 
up to date and is more comprehensive than those previously done. Coover's writing has run the gamut 
of genres; this list contains only primary sources for the author. A.LD. 


85-2059. Berman, Neil. Coover’s UNIVERSAL BASEBALL ASSOCIATION: Play as Personalized 
Myth, MFS, 24, 2, 1978, 209-22. Sports is the dominant theme in several recent novels which share 
a vision of a world actively hostile to the essential elements of play — human joy, freedom, and 
creativity. Play as sport offers the possibility of achieving self liberation and hence self definition in a 
reductive world. The player seeks escape, but society challenges the values of play, and play must be 
internalized. In Coover's novel, play is so completely internalized that it creates its own course and 
meaning, its own myths and rituals. Imagination becomes an end in itself. The final vision is of a 
complete play world, personalized and separated as myu art, and religion. Play and reality are 
radically interdependent. J.A.C. 


Guy Davenport 


85-2060. Burton, William. Guy Davenport: a Bibliographical Checklist, ABC, 5(n.s.), 2, 1984, 
37-46. Divided into primary and secondary publications, this list provides an up-to-date catalogue of 
the author’s works. Bibliographic annotations, relevant for identifying separate printings and first 
editions, also appear. A.ID. 


Donald Davidson 
See 85-2222. 
James Dickey 


85-2061. Bennett, Ross. THE FIREBOMBING: A Reappraisal, AL, 52, 3, 1980, 430-48. Close 
examination of The Firebombing reveals Dickey's use of multiple narratives and a resultant ''pattern 
of ironies” which distances the reader from the protagonist and ''mediates judgment of the drama’’ 
created by the interplay of the narratives. The sections describing the present and commenting on the 
past so differ in tone and imagery from the sections recreating memories of the bombing raid that an 
illustion of two characters exists. Dickey's relationship with his ''*persona'' is involved, yet detached. 
Admittance (by the reader) of a ''pattern of controlling ironies” entails an assumption of Dickey's 
foreknowledge that the quest for sympathy,‘‘ dramatized within the poem, is ''doomed to fail.” 
D.H.C. 


85-2062. Berry, David C. Harmony with the Dead: James Dickey's Descent into the Underworld, 
SoQ, 12, 3, 1974, 233-44. Dickey seems to experience life more intensely by descending to the 
underworld. Orpheus Before Hades presents his archetypal model. Dickey descends to communicate 
with his own family (as in Poem, The Sting, and Armor) or with his fellow soldiers (as in The Island, 
Horses and Prisoners, and Drinking from a Helmet). He is emotionally unable to enter the realm of 
dead enemies (in The Driver and The Firebombing), but other descents renew his life. L.H.M. 


85-2063. Curran, Ronald T. Biology and Cuiture: Hollywood and the Deliverance of Dickey's 
Weekend Backwoodsmen, SoQ, 18, 4, 1980, 81-90. Dickey in Deliverance suggests the powerful 
influence of *‘instinct’’ and Ed Gentry's survival in the wilderness recalls the ‘‘killer ape’’ theory that 
hunting and killing were elemental forces shaping human nature. Evidence in the novel, however, 
proves that Gentry adapts to nature more through culture than biology. His knowledge gained from 
motion pictures actually ensures his survival. Regarding his situation as no more real than celluloid 
adventure, he can also distance himself psychologically from painful reality. Culture, in the end, 
“instructs the ‘killer ape’ in man."' L.H.M. 


i Joan Didion 


85-2064. Hanley, Lynne T. To E! Salvador, MR, 24, 1, 1983, 13-29. European and American 
womer novelists have recorded the effects of war but have not been encouraged or enabled to look at 
the horrors of war. Joan Didion in The Book of Common Prayer keeps a distance between women 
and war, but in In El Salvador she encounters war without the usual insulation of women. She insists 
on the moral necessity of not looking away from the horrors of war. J.H.Ro. 
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Edward Dorn 


85-2065. Davidson, Michael. To Eliminate the Draw: Edward Dorn's SLINGER, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 
443-64. [In this close examination of Dorn's Slinger, Davidson points out the allegorical nature of the 
characters and identifies their world as the West of television and movies and of exploration and 
exploitation. He establishes the theme as ''the gradual dispersion of 'place' from its specific geologic- 
historical locale and its mediation by entrepreneurial capitalism’’ and then summarizes the events and 
discusses the language (invented by Dorn to expose ''the arbitrariness of sign production") of the 
poem's four books and two transitional sections, The Cycle and Bean News (which exists as a 
separate publication).] D.H.C. 


Theodore Dreiser 


85-2066. Wallace, Jack E. The Comic Voice in Dreiser's Cowperwood Narrative, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 
56-71. Despite Dreiser's ''tragic philosophizing'' in the epilogues, a comic voice and an ''essentially 
coherent comic structure'' inform The Financier (1912) and The Titan (1914). Neither the career and 
death of Charles T. Yerkes (''established as the historical model’’ for Cowperwood) nor the financial 
collapse of Joseph G. Robin (the **more immediate stimulant’’) supports a tragic reading. The 
"lesson in the fish tank’’ begins Cowperwood's comic rebellion by releasing him from the sexual and 
financial restrictions of conventional society and preparing him for success in the ''Darwinian city.” 
The mythic Cowperwood and the ‘‘cheerfully amoral Democrats” are the ‘‘most attractive charac- 
ters’’ and the best political choice for Chicago. Cowperwood's adventures in love and finance are the 
material of comic romance. D.H.C. 


85-2067. Wilson, Christopher P. SISTER CARRIE Again, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 287-90. Dreiser's 
arguments with Doubleday & Page concerning the publication of Sister Carrie resulted from the 
promotion instituted by publishing houses after ''the passage of international copyright in 1891."' 
Dreiser rebelled against the ‘‘implied judgment” that Sister Carrie would be successful only if 
published later in a carefully managed career. D.H.C. 


William Eastlake 


85-2068. Lewis, Linda K. William Eastlake, BB, 41, 1, 1984, 6-11. Though individual works of this 
contemporary author have received high critical praise, no large-scale bibliographies have been 
published; selective ones by Robert Angell (1964) and Gerald Haslam (1970) have appeared. This list 
is divided into primary and secondary works, and Eastlake's articles on the Vietnam War have been 
noted separately so that they may be easily identified. Short annotations accompany the separate 
items. A.ID. 


John Fante 


85-2069. Mullen, Michael. John Fante: a Working Checklist, BB, 41, 1, 1984, 38-41. First published 
in 1932, Fante turned to Hollywood when critical acclaim for his writing did not usher in popularity. 
This attempt at a list of his productions will serve as a working copy until a more definitive one 
appears. A.LD. 


William Faulkner 


85-2070. Akin, Warren, IV. Providence and the Structure of GO DOWN, MOSES, SoR, 18, 3, 
1982, 495-505. Part four of The Bear provides a template ordering Go Down, Moses. Ike McCaslin's 
uncompromising morality and inability to confront his family's evil history (slaveholding and its 
attendant curses) cause him to renounce his inheritance and to retreat into a (disappearing) wilderness 
beyond evil and change. Ike forwards three providentia] visions of history (personal, societal, racial) 
to justify his withdrawal, but none absolves him from the responsibility of acting in history. His 
assertion of a limited, personal freedom from history's bondage concludes part four, although his 
argument ultimately asserts that ‘‘history can be neither transformed by one's wishes ... nor escaped" 
~~ an assertion also informing the novel's overall structure. B.K.H. 
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85-2071. Bleikasten, André. L'Education de [The Education of] Temple Drake, RANAM, 13, 
1980, 76-89. The figure of the sacrifical victim — recurrent in Faulkner — can here be seen in 
Nancy, in the innocent infant, but above all in Temple and her sufferings in the endless battle of the 
sexes, in which women embody everything that is lawless and disorderly and that must be brought 
into subjection by the men. After Sanctuary, Temple now undergoes a second rape — though this 
time it is not physical — at the hands of the lawyer. Nevertheless, unlike Nancy, who submits to her 
judges in the name of religion, Temple refuses to shed the tears that would be a sign of her 
submission. (In French) . D.M.J. 


85-2072. Brodsky, Louis D. William Faulkner: Poet at Large, SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 767-75. '"The apex 
and almost simultaneous culmination of Faulkner's aspirations and achievements as a poet'' occurred 
in 1924. Various documents concerning this phase of his career (centrally, the Homer K. Jones 
documents listed as items 38-40 in Faulkner: A Comprehensive Guide to the Brodsky Collection, 
Volume One) reveal much about Faulkner's developing self-image as an arrogant, absent-minded 
Bohemian genius convinced of his worth yet aware also of his Mississippi gentleman's ''social 
responsibilities, propriety, and good breeding.” B.K.H. 


85-2073. Broughton, Panthea Reid. An Interview with Meta Carpenter Wilde, SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 
716-801. [Elaborating and clarifying facts and anecdotes offered in her 1976 memoir A Loving 
Gentleman: The Love Story of William Faulkner and Meta Carpenter (coauthored with Orin Borsten), 
Wilde recalls Faulkner the man and artist, his troubled family life, and time in Hollywood. Wilde's 
memories include reflections upon the private Faulkner she knew, what he meant to her, and the 
nature of their relationship. Wilde also comments upon various mementos of this affair (letters, 
inscribed books, erotic drawings done for her) and their present whereabouts. A chronology of events 
referred to prefaces the interview.] B.K.H. 


85-2074. Bunselmeyer, J. E. Faulkner's Narrative Styles, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 424-42. Speech act 
theory and transformational analysis identify the dominant features of Faulkner's syntactic style (an 
outgrowth of his vision ‘‘of life as a process of accretion'") and reveal how variations create 
differences in tone and point of view. Negatives, appositives, double modifiers, comparisons, and 
or-clauses amplify acts and impose evaluation in contemplative passages. Cornic passages are free of 
these features and rely on accumulated actions. The point of view, whether comic or contemplative, 
derives from the style of narration. [Passages from Was, Light in August, The Bear, The Sound and 
the Fury, As I Lay Dying, The Hamlet, and The Reivers are analyzed.] D.H.C. 


85-2075. Folks, Jeffrey J. Honor in Faulkner’s Short Fiction, SoR, 18, 3, 1982, 506-16. In his early 
and middle fiction Faulkner shared the modernist ambivalence toward traditional concepts of honor 
— as toward conventional morality generally. Shingles for the Lord and Honor (both in Collected 
Stories, 1950) subject ‘illusory notions of honor'' — which imply ''personal dignity, independence, 
and self-aggrandizement of a sort connected with the increasing secularization of reality’’ — to an 
ironic undercutting as Faulkner explores modern consciousness and responsibility to discover love 
and compassion as essential human qualities. B.K.H. 


85-2076. Ford, Daniel G. Comments on William Faulkner's Temporal Vision in SANCTUARY, 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY, LIGHT IN AUGUST, ABSALOM, ABSALOM, SoQ, 15, 3, 
1977, 283-90. Influenced by Bergson’s notion of non-sequential, fluid time, Faulkner frequently 
rearranges traditional cause and effect structure to present effects before causes. He also uses 
Bergson's concept of ‘‘duration,’’ in which past, present, and future become one. Dilsey in The 
Sound and the Fury experiences Bergsonian duration in her sense of eternal identity. Quentin 
Compson, in contrast, knows only mortal time symbolized by clocks. Each of the novels implies that 
man ''must try to come to terms with his past as well as his future through compassion." If he 
succeeds as Dilsey does, then he, too, sees the first and the last. L.H.M. 


85-2077. Gresset, Michel. Genése et avatars de (Origin and Transformations of] REQUIEM FOR A 
NUN, RANAM, 13, 1980, 5-37. Noel Polk, in an unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Univ. of South 
Carolina, 1971), has traced the major variants of the text from its initial conception as a play, to its 
development as a novel, and then to yet further dramatized forms — though attempts to stage it in the 
United States in 1951 were ultimately unsuccessful. The confusion of versions thus created was 
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compounded by its eventual stage-production in 1965 in Paris, in a French version by Camus — who, 
since he spoke no English, had had to rely on a translation of the novel. In Camus’ version — above 
all in the closing moments — there is a notable absence of any consoling religious element. (In 
French) |. D.M J. 


85-2078. Hamblin, Robert W. James Street's LOOK AWAY: Source (and non-Source) for William 
Faulkner, AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 141-2. Beyond doubt, Faulkner used Street's work; however, 
Faulkner, at least once, is in error in citing his indebtedness for a particular passage, while he also 
omits credit when be could have given it. A.LD. 


85-2079. Krause, David. Reading Shreve's Letters and Faulkner's ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, SAmF, 
11, 2, 1983, 153-69. Using letters as a sublimated way of talking, Faulkner explores reading and 
writing as means of communicating, and resolves some difficulties of plot. E.E.W. 


85-2080. McFague, Sallie. The Parabolic in Faulkner, O'Connor, and Percy, NDEJ, 15, 2, 1983, 
49-66. Southern novelists Faulkner, O'Connor, and Percy employ parables to explore the mystery of 
reality. The Bear, The Violent Bear It Away and The Moviegoer use distortion, violence, freaks, the 
supernatural, the grotesque, and extravagance. Faulkner writes Southern parables; O'Connor writes 
Christian parables; Percy writes existential parables. M.E.B. 


85-2081. Polk, Noel. Nun out of Habit: Nancy Mannigoe, Gavin Stevens, and REQUIEM FOR A 
NUN, RANAM, 13, 1980, 64-75. Critical accounts of the work have always been vitiated by an 
inverted racism which sentimentally ignores the brutality of Nancy's killing of the infant. In reality, 
neither she nor Lawyer Stevens is an admirable character. Her religion consists of mouthing Protes- 
tant platitudes, while he, having abandoned his official legal duties in order to defend her, then 
refuses to adopt the most likely line of defense, viz. to plead insanity, because he wishes to use the 
hopelessness of Nancy's plight as a means of pressuring Temple. It is indeed Temple, who now has a 
life of suffering stretching out before her, who really deserves our sympathy. D.M.J. 


85-2082. Pothier, Jacques. Naissance d'un sujet collectif: [Birth of a Collective Concept:] Jeiferson, _ 
RANAM, 13, 1980, 48-63. In the three introductions, Faulkner traces the development of the town 
from the pre-exising formlessness of pure nature. Neither the Indians nor the first pioneers have left 
any mark on the landscape; this occurs only when there is a contract of exchange — Compson 
acquires the square mile that will become the town from the Indians in exchange for a horse. But even 
then the resulting settlement does not become a community until the theft of Holston's padlock forces 
people to recognize the nature of civilized authority and to build a courthouse and a jail. By appealing 
to God at her trial, however, Nancy is appealing to an order beyond the human, with which the 
court-room cannot deal. (In French) D.M.J. 


85-2083. Pruvot, Monique. La prison de Jefferson, et Cecilia, musicienne de silence dans [The 
Jefferson Prison, and Cecilia, Musician of Silence, in] REQUIEM FOR A NUN de Faulkner. EA, 
33, 4, 1980, 414-30. The prison is the one building left untouched by the town's historical develop- 
ment, a refuge from time, symbolizing the unconscious. Within it, behind milky glass, sits the 
jailer's daughter, Cecilia Farmer, like the forbidden mother-figure in incestuous dreams. Her first 
name recalls the virgin-martyr, the patron-saint of music, who is the silence at the center of things, 
but her connection with the Law makes her also a castrating figure. The Confederate soldier who 
breaks in upon her sanctuary (symbolizing the blasphemous daring of the artist) has to pay the price, 
implied in her surname, of abandoning his calling and becoming a farmer. (In French). D.M.J. 


85-2084. Rouberol, Jean. Le Sud dans les prologues de REQUIEM FOR A NUN: la vision et la voix 
[The South in the Prologues of REQUIEM FOR A NUN: the Vision and the Voice], RANAM, 13, 
1980, 38-47. The prologues —- or, rather, since Faulkner rejected that term: the pre-texts — seek to 
give us a total vision of the history of the County of Yoknapatawpha. Focussing upon the three nodal 
points of Courthouse, Capitol and Jail, the narrative emphasizes, through its use of the ''tall story", 
the gratuitous way in which the town of Jefferson came into being and received its name. It also 
stresses the primal sins of slavery and of the expulsion of the Indians which lie at the roots of the 
town's very existence. The narrative voice, utterly depersonalized, is that of the South itself, which 
simply observes and endures the vicissitudes of human endeavor. (In French) D.M J. 
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85-2085. Samway, Patrick, S. J. The Rebounding Images of Fauikner’s SANCTUARY and REQUIEM 
FOR A NUN, RANAM, 13, 1980, 90-108. Since ''the language, images, characters and themes in 
both novels are intimately linked,'' Sanctuary and Requiem must be read together as presenting a 
dual perspective on Temple Drake. Pools and mirrors, which reflect with indifference what goes on 
around them, become associated with the jail-house, which does the same. Ruby and Nancy have 
been formed by suffering and are caring towards children, while Temple, by contrast, is often likened 
to a child. All the women are summarized in the figure of Cecilia Farmer, and in the few simple 
details that are all that survive of her life-story. D.M.J. 


85-2086. Vincent, Sybil Korff. Sweet and Bitter Sweet: William Faulkner's Work Ethic, MarkhamR, 
8, 1979, 66-9. ‘The more articulate of Faulkner's characters formulate ideals’’ which shape our 
lives, but the less articulate demonstrate the work ethic through their actions. The work ethic contains 
three elements: 1) positive work (productive, orderly, natural, beneficial); 2) negative work (futile, 
destructive, corrupting, unnatural); 3) non-work (parasitic). The South's doom came through inac- 
tion, not action. J.B.B. 


85-2087. Volpe, Edward L. Faulkner's KNIGHT'S GAMBIT: Sentimentality and the Creative 
Imagination, MFS, 24, 2, 1978, 232-9. Although not rated among Faulkner's best, this story is 
significant as a demonstration of the major role that sentimentality plays in his imagination. It is a 
romance in which the hero, Gavin, is secretly in love not with a girl but with the image of a girl, and ` 
the image is at the thematic and structural center of the story. The image of the little girl which 
inspired The Sound and the Fury also generates this story. Clearly the image was a projection of 
Faulkner's sentimentality about his intense and ineradicable feeling for childhood innocence and 
tranquility and for the legendary antebellum South. J.A.C. 


85-2088. Wadlington, Warwick. THE SOUND AND THE FURY: A Logic of Tragedy, AL, 53, 3, 
1981, 409-23. A ''dialectical continuity between tragedy and pathos” exists in The Sound and the 
Fury. The absence of tragic closure results from the Compson mental set. Their ''binary orientation’’ 
diminishes their experience and denies them self-esteem. Even Benjy ''reduces everything to an 
unqualified opposition (Caddy and not-Caddy).’’ Mr. Compson devalues Quentin's grief over the 
loss of Caddy; ''tragedy is second-hand.’’ Quentin's suicide is a public, though inadequate, sign of 
his suffering. Catharsis is displaced to Dilsey. D.H.C. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


85-2089. Adams, Michael. Fitzgerald Filmography, FHA, 1977, 101-19. [This filmography lists the 
directors, screenwriters, producers, and cast for screen adaptations of all Fitzgerald works filmed 
between 1920 and 1976.] J.S.M. 


85-2090. Arnold, Edwin T. The Motion Picture as Metaphor in the Works of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
FHA, 1977, 43-60. Fitzgerald used the ‘‘motion picture'' as a metaphor of dreams in conflict with 
reality in the written texts of This Side of Paradise (1920), The Great Gatsby (1925), Jacob's Ladder 
(1927), Tender is the Night (1934), and The Last Tycoon (1941). Fitzgerald's first-hand knowledge 
of film-making in Hollywood was a source of his despair about life. J.S.M. 


85-2091. Audhuy, Letha. The WASTE LAND Myth and Symbols in THE GREAT GATSBY, EA, 
33, 1, 1980, 41-54. Fitzgerald's admiration for Eliot’s work, combined with the fact that Gatsby 
appeared only three years after The Waste Land, explains the many echoes to be found in the novel. 
The ‘‘valley of ashes'' bounded by a ''small foul river’’ recalls the barren terrain and polluted waters 
of the poem, while it is now Queensboro Bridge, instead of London Bridge, that leads to the ‘‘unreal 
city” of New York. In both works, parallels portray the aimless drifting that pervades high and low 
life alike, while in her arrival at Nick's house in heavy rain, Daisy recalls the Hyacinth girl, esch 
incident leading to the thwarting of ecstatic love. Like Phlebas, Gatsby dies, if not in, then floating 
on, water: he is both hero and sinner. D.M J. 


85-2092. B[ruccoli], M{atthew] J. LIPSTICK, FHA, 1978, 3-35. In 1927 Fitzgerald prepared a 
screenplay to star Constance Talmadge as a ‘‘flapper’’; it was never accepted. [Screenplay follows 
commentary, on pp. 5-33; correspondence between Fitzgerald and John W. Considine, of United 
Artists, is on pp. 34-5.] J.S.M. 
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85-2093. Curry, Steven, and Peter L. Hays. Fitzgerald’s VANITY FAIR, FHA, 1977, 63-75. 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair has such features in common with The Great Gatsby as narrative technique, 
characterization, settings, metaphors, the plotting of time, the superficiality of the materialistic age, 
and the apparent equality of characters; it can be considered a source for The Great Gatsby. J.S.M. 


85-2094. Daniels, Thomas E. The Texts of WINTER DREAMS, FHA, 1977, 77-100. There is 
difficulty in attaining a definitive edition of Fitzgerald’s short stories because of numerous text 
editions. As an example, Winter Dreams has three major variants of the texts [which are collated]. 

J.S.M. 


85-2095. Gervais, Ronald J. Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Eugenean Hills’’ allusion in THE CRACK UP, AN&Q, 
21, 9/10, 1983, 139-41. Fitzgerald is referring to a Shelley poem rather than to one by Catullus, as is 
often asserted. Besides, the content of Shelley's poem can be better applied to that of Fitzgerald's 
work. A.I.D. 


85-2096. Petry, Alice Hall. F. Scott Fitzgerald's A CHANGE OF CLASS and Frank Norris, MarkhamR, 
12, 1983, 49-52. Norris's The Pit strongly influenced Fitzgerald's story ''in terms of characteriza- 
tion, plot, and values.”’ J.B.B. 


85-2097. Roulston, Robert. Slumbering with the Just: A Maryland Lens for TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT, SoQ, 16, 2, 1978, 25-37. Fitzgerald wrote most of Tender Is the Night in Baltimore and 
Maryland supplied the values which pervade the book. A personal haven and reminder of America at 
its best, Maryland was the equivalent of his father. Fitzgerald sensed decay in the state, however, just 
as he saw it in his family, and the novel demonstrates that he put little faith in sanctuaries. L.H.M. 


85-2098. Rush, Frederic E. Addenda to Bruccoli: Four Fitzgerald Dust Jackets, FHA, 1977, 13-18. 
In the Library of Cambridge Univ., England, are four dust jackets of English editions of This Side of 
Paradise, Flappers and Philosophers, The Beautiful and the Damned, and Tales of the Jazz Age 
which Matthew J. Bruccoli did not locate for his F. Scott Fitzgerald: A Descriptive Bibliography 
(Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Pr., 1972). JSM. 


See also 85-2106. 
Zelda Fitzgerald 


85-2099. Anderson, W. R. Rivalry and Partnership: The Short Fiction of Zelda Sayre Fitzgerald, 
FHA, 1977, 19-42. Zelda Fitzgerald developed as an author in her ten short stories collected in Bits 
of Paradise. 21 Uncoilected Stories by F. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald (London: Bodley Head, 1974) 
and her novel Save Me the Waltz, but her artistry depended on her relationship to what F. Scott was 
writing at the time. Zelda learned from her husband but probably could not have attained professional 
stature. J.S.M. 


Richard Foreman 


85-2100. Scarpetta, Guy. Richard Foreman's Scenography: Examples from his Work in France. 

DramR, 28, 2, 1984, 23-31. Foreman allows his play construction to spill over into scenography as 

he almost literally ‘‘writes’’ his designs. The theatre for him becomes almost purely pictorial art. 
A.LD. 


Robert Frost 


85-2101. Evans, Williams R. Frost’s ''Sound of Sense'' and a Popular Audience, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 
116-23. A previously unpublished letter, written by Sidney Cox to his family (Feb. 19, 1916), 
describes in detail Frost’s commentary, New Sound in Poetry, which he presented at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, New York, on Feb. 17, 1916. [The letter is printed in full.] 

D.H.C. 


85-2102. Paton, Priscilla M. Robert Frost: ''The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows", AL, 
53, 1, 1981, 43-55. “Commitments, uniting need and love in labor and riding metaphor, confuse fact 
and dream'' in Frost's Mowing [the source of the title of this article], After Apple-Picking, and 
Birches. The union of fact, dream, and labor results, in Frost's words, in ''a clarification of life ... a 
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momentary stay against confusion.” Metaphor, often coming from work in the field or orchard (e.g., 
the whisper of the mower's scythe, the apple-picker's dream of ‘‘magnified facts,’’ the boy's riding 
the birches), is essential for knowledge, yet hints-at truth, rather than revealing it. D.H.C. 


See also 85-1877, 2151. 
Charles Dana Gibson 


85-2103. Best, Gary A. Charles Dana Gibson, BB, 41, 1, 1984, 12-18. One of the most influential of 
illustrators, Gibson has not gained the attention he should have; yet his illustrations still are frequently 
reproduced and have gained the epithet of ‘‘Gibson girls.’’ New inventions and processes in printing 
aided his career so that his works could be easily and faithfully reproduced. The list here given of his 
contributions to publication and enhancement of others’ works is the first attempt at a complete 
catalogue. A.I.D. 


Moss Hart 


85-2104. Farmer, Patrick A. Moss Hart and WINGED VICTORY: The Mind of 1943 America, 
SSCJ, 49, 2, 1984, 87-97. Historical analysis of Winged Victory, written and directed by Hart, 
reveals that Americans of 1943 encouraged patriotism. L.B.K. 


Robert Hayden 


85-2105. Randall-Tsuruta, Dorothy. American Journal by Robert Hayden, BlSch, 11, 4, 1980, 82-3. 
(rev. art., Effendi Press, 1979). Hayden's poetry demonstrates range, selectivity, self-realization. He 
moves through historical, mythic and social analysis, writing of Phillis Wheatley, the legendary 
Eskimo Miypaluk, and an alien from space. His work can be read as metaphysics as well as social 
commentary, preparing the reader for the past and future. C.L.S. 


Ernest Hemingway 


85-2106. Adams, Michael. GATSBY, TYCOON, ISLANDS, and the Film Critics, FHA, 1978, 
296-306. Films of Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby and The Last Tycoon and Hemingway’s Islands in 
the Stream each "'failed with most of the critics and the public because of bad script-writing, 
directing, casting, and acting.” J.S.M. 


85-2107. Adams, Michael. HEMINGWAY FILMOGRAPHY, FHA, 1977, 219-32. [This filmography 
lists the directors, screenwriters, producers, and cast for screen adaptations of all Hemingway works 
filmed between 1932 and 1977.] J.S.M. 


85-2108. Alderman, Taylor. Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and THE PASSING OF THE GREAT RACE, 
FHA, 1977, 215-17. Hemingway's sub-title to The Torrents of Spring (1926) is A Romantic Novel in 
Honor of the Passing of a Great Race, and suggests that he used Madison Grant’s 1916 The Passing 
of the Great Race to satirize sentimental racism. Grant’s book also suggests a plausible connection 
between The Torrents and Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby (1925) which also satirizes Tom Buchanan’s 
racism based on a fictional author named ‘‘Goddard’’ who supposedly wrote ''The Rise of the 
Colored Empires.” J.S.M. 


85-2109. Cantelupe, Eugene B. Statues and Lovers in A FAREWELL TO ARMS, FHA, 1977, 
203-5. The statues that the lovers early see in the hallway of a hospital foreshadow Catherine’s 
statue-like death at the end of the novel. J.S.M. 


85-2110. Donaldson, Scott. Gertrude Stein Reviews Hemingway's THREE STORIES & TEN POEMS, 
AL, 53, 1, 1981, 114-15. Previously thought unpublished by Hemingway scholars, Stein’s review of 
Hemingway's first book was published in the European Edition of the Chicago Tribune (Nov. 27, 
1923) and is apparently the first review of the book. [The review is included. ] D.H.C. 


85-2111. Fitch, Noel. Ernest Hemingway — c/o Shakespeare and Company, FHA, 1977, 157-81. 
Hemingway's borrowing of books from the Paris lending library of Shakespeare and Co., run by his 
friend Sylvia Beach, reveals literary interests that reflect his own work in progress in the years 
between 1925 and 1938. J.S.M. 
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85-2112. Hannum, Howard L. Soldier's Home: Immersion Therapy and Lyric Pattern in BIG 
TWO-HEARTED RIVER, HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 2-13. In Big Two-Hearted River, Nick undergoes two 
therapeutic immersions, the first when he arrives at the blackened landscape (recalling devasted 
battlefields) and the second when he fishes and wades in the river (reminiscent of fighting along the 
Piave). Hemingway presents Nick's implosive therapy within a lyric structure. The river is a meta- 
phor for Nick's mind. Part II repeats with variations and inversions the elements of Part I; svnthesis 
emerges during the sexual imagery in the final portion of the story. The ambiguity, ''elliptical 
treatment of time," and ''ending in implication'' are aspects of the lyric pattern. D.H.C. 


85-2113. Houston, Neal B. ''Old Lady, now here is where the ‘wow’ is", AN&Q, 22, 5/6, 1984, 
78-80. An early Ms draft of Death in the ARCU likely dated about 1928, is a stronger version 
than the one drafted in 1931. A.l.D. 


85-2114. Hunt, Anthony. Another Turn for Hemingway's THE REVOLUTIONIST: Sources and 
Meanings, FHA, 1977, 119-35. Despite Carlos Baker’s statement that the source of the story was 
Hemingway's chance meeting with a young Hungarian Communist in Italy in 1919 (Ernest Hemingway: 
A Life Story, New York: Scribners, 1969), there is no such clear evidence. Rather Hemingway 
created a character who could express his own war-weariness and his awareness of the emerging 
struggle against Fascist nationalism that would bring down the tottering civilization of the West. 
J.S.M. 


85-2115. Johnston, Kenneth G. The Bull and The Lion: Hemingway's Fables for Critics, FHA, 
1977, 149-56. Hemingway's two children's tales, The Faithful Bull and The Good Lion, are fables 
intended to justify events of his life and his beliefs contrary to those of literary and biographical 
commentators of the day (about 1950) who criticized him and said his literary powers were on the 
want. J.S.M. 


85-2116. Jungman, Robert E. A Note on The Ending of THE SUN ALSO RISES, FHA, 1977, 214. 
Hemingway's mention of the Gran Via at the end of the novel refers to the image of Hell presented in 
Matthew 7:13-14, and suggests that Brett and Jake are ‘‘on the road to hell.” J.S.M. 


85-2117. Kann, Hans-Joachim. Perpetual Confusion in A CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE: The 
Manuscript Evidence, FHA, 1977, 115-18. The narrative confusions of the printed text of tbe short 
story result from confusions of Hemingway's emendations in the hand-written draft: changes of 
pronouns, time sequences, deleted passages are typical factors confusing the reader. J.S.M. 


85-2118. McComas, Dix. The Geography of Emest Hemingway’s OUT OF SEASON, HemR, 3, 2, 
1984, 46-9. Examination of Hemingway’s Out of Season, his visit to Cortina, Italy, and a map of the 
area shows that his adherence to geography, so important later in The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell 
to Arms, began with his early stories. [A map of Cortina is included. ] D.H.C. 


85-2119. Monteiro, George. Dating the Events of THE THREE-DAY BLOW, FHA, 1977, 207-10. 
The baseball references in the story place the writing of it in 1917, but the action of the story brings 
together references to events that actually happened during three to four years (1913-1917). J.S.M. 


85-2120. Morton, Bruce. Macomber and Fitzgerald: Hemingway gets even in THE SHORT HAPPY 
LIFE OF FRANCIS MACOMBER, ZAA, 30, 2, 1982, 157-60. The similarity of name between 
Francis and Margot Macomber, and Francis (Scott Key) and Zelda Fitzgerald, combined with the fact 
that the book was written just after Fitzgerald's confessional articles on his crack-up (which Hemingway 
found contemptible) had appeared in Esquire, establishes beyond doubt that Hemingway was writing 
a lampoon. Macomber's career reflects Hemingway's belief that Fitzgerald had destroyed his virility 
and artistic integrity through his subservience to a woman. D.M J. 


85-2121. Nakjavani, Erik. The Aesthetics of Silence: Hemingway's THE ART OF THE SHORT 
STORY, HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 38-45. [Drawing on the works of Gisèle Berlet, Paul Ricoeur, Max 
Picard, and others, Nakjavani explores the close relationship between the ‘‘aesthetics of silence’’ and 
Hemingway's ''theory of omission” (developed first in Death in the Afternoon and later in The Art 
of The Short Story) and discusses how both principles are directly applicabie to the short story as a 
genre.] D.H.C. 
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85-2122. Nolan, Charles J., Jr. Hemingway’s Women's Movement, HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 14-22. 
Beginning with Up in Michigan, Hemingway showed compassion for the plight of women. Out of 
Season, Cat in the Rain, The End of Something, and Hills Like White Elephants expose male 
selfishness and female suffering. By detailing their pasts, Hemingway showed sympathy for Brett in 
The Sun Also Rises and Helen in The Snows of Kilimanjaro. Both Helen Gordon and Dorothy Hollis 
speak with feminist rage in To Have and Have Not. D.H.C. 


85-2123. Penner, Dick. The First Nick Adams Story, FHA, 1977, 195-202. Hemingway's The 
Indian Camp has two major themes: the relation of Nick Adams to his father, and Nick's first 
awareness of death. As Nick experiences death through his father's work at childbirth, he becomes 
ironically assertive of his own immortality which, in turn, only intensifies his personal knowledge of 
death. The story plays both themes off to create a subtle tension. J.S.M. 


85-2124. Petry, Alice Hall. Coming of Age in Hortons Bay: Hemingway's UP IN MICHIGAN, 
HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 23-8. Through his sympathetic portrayal of Liz Coates and using her point of 
view, Hemingway records her sexual initiation and depicts the ''disparity between male and female 
attitudes towards love and sex.'' The reader knows only externals about Jim Gilmore. The terminol- 
ogy of the story, including the title, is sexual. D.H.C. 


85-2125. Schónfelder, Karl-Heinz. Ernest Hemingway and Cuba, ZAA, 30, 1, 1982, 5-14. Hemingway 
regarded the United States as having fallen from revolutionary fervor into complacency, and pre- 
ferred the Latin countries, first those of the Mediterranean, then of the Caribbean. From 1933 
onwards, he visited Cuba frequently, finally buying a house there. In the 1950's the dictator, Batista, 
conferred a series of unwanted honors on him. On his return to Cuba after Castro's revolution, he was 
guarded in his comments, which would otherwise be used against him by the American press. 
However, when he left Cuba for the last time in 1960, it was with the intention of returning, and his 
farmbouse continues to be maintained as a memorial to him. D.M J. 


85-2126. Shockley, Martin Staples. Uncle Tyler Hemingway, FHA, 1977, 211-13. Much of Hemingway's 
writing is a repudiation of the values articulated by Hemingway's uncle Alfred Tyler Hemingway in 
his 1915 inspirational book, How to Make Good, or Winning Your Largest Success (Kansas City: 
Personal Proficiency Bureau, 1915). J.S.M. 


85-2127. Smith, Paul, and Jacqueline Tavernier-Courbin. ''Terza Riruce’’: Hemingway, Dunning, 
and Italian Poetry, HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 50-1. (reprinted from Thalia: Studies in Literary Humor, V, 2 
(1983).) Hemingway was familiar with variations on terza rima. In A Moveable Feast, he refers to 
terza riruce four times in his discussion with Pound about Ralph Cheever Dunning. D.H.C. 


85-2128. Spilka, Mark. A Source for the Macomber ‘‘Accident’’: Marryat’s PERCIVAL KEENE, 
HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 29-37. Captain Frederick Marryat’s Percival Keene inspired much of Hemingway's 
The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber. The quotation from Shakespeare about dying ‘‘but 
once,’’ Wilson's ‘‘thing’’ to live by in Macomber, appears in three variations in Keene. The panic of 
the coward before the cow becomes Macomber’s panic before the lion. Hemingway borrowed 
Marryat’s formula for passing from cowardice to courage and derived the idea of an accident 
‘*grounded in hidden motives’’ from Colonel Delmar’s actions. Both Keene and Macomber are shot 
in the back of the head during hunting ‘‘accidents.’’ The feelings of the black pirate captain after the 
misfiring suggest Margot’s conflicting motives. D.H.C. 


85-2129. Stephens, Robert O. Macomber and That Somali Proverb: Tbe Matrix of Knowledge, 
FHA, 1977, 137-47. Anthropologist Edward Hall's book, The Silent Language, provides a useful 
method of analyzing Macomber’s growing awareness of the Somali proverb that a ‘‘brave man is 
always frightened three times by a lion; when he first sees his track, when he first hears him roar and 
when he first confronts him.’’ Hall's analysis centres on the concepts of ''formal, informal, and 
technical awareness’’ of language, so that at the end Macomber does not need to verbalize courage to 
be sure of it, but can act directly. J.S.M. 


85-2130. White, William. Hemingway: A Current Bibliography, HemR, 3, 2, 1984, 57-60. [This 
regular feature of The Hemingway Review lists material published in 1978-1983 (mostly 1982 and 
1983). Of special note are several Chinese translations. One undated translation of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls is assigned the date 1968(?) because White purchased it that year.] D.H.C. 
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85-2131. Winslow, Richard. Greg and Hemmy: Writing for the TORONTO STAR in 1920, FHA, 
1977, 183-93. When in 1920 Hemingway went to work for the Toronto Star he spent the winter with 
the family of Ralph Connable, father and son. The idyllic experience of work and friendship led him 


to return in 1923, and to a life-long nostalgia for the winter of 1920. J.S.M. 
Robinson Jeffers 

85-2132. Brophy, Robert J. An Index to the Poems of Robinson Jeffers, RIN, 63, 1983, 31-44. [This 

list is primarily concerned with general availability of all published poems. ] J.H.Ro. 


85-2133. Brophy, Robert J. Books in Print: An Update 1984, RIN, 64, 1984, 4-6. [The list includes 
books by and about Robinson Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2134. Brophy, Robert J. Index to the First Lines of Robinson Jeffers’s Poems, RIN, 64, 1984, 
16-31. [The list refers to basic volumes, and to magazine appearances only when the reference is 
significant — first or only publication. ] J.H.Ro. 


85-2135. Brophy, Robert J. Jeffers Biographical Entries in Library Handbooks, RIN, 64, 1984, 6-7. 
[The list was derived from Biography and Genealogy Master Index by Herbert and McNeill, Detroit: 
Gale, 1975, 1980, supplement 1982.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2136. Brophy, Robert J. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Additional Pinkham Letters, RIN, 6^, 1984, 
9-15. [The item presents six letters and a postcard, the first dated Aug. 12, 1913 and the last Feb. 4, 
1946.] 3.H.Ro. 


85-2137. Flagg, Robert. Jeffers Manuscript Holdings, Gleeson Library, RIN, 64, 1984, 7-9. [Gleeson 
Library Special Collections, Univ. of San Francisco, has 230 numbered pieces. The holdings include 
ten mss of poetry and four of prose.] i. H.Ro. 


85-2138. Francis, Sowmu. Inhumanism in the Poetry of Robinson Jeffers and Wallace Stevens, RIN, 
63, 1983, 8. Jeffers and Stevens, fascinated by human consciousness, find in the feminine principle a 
source of power, order, and beauty. Both see a feminine aspect in the inhuman and create a new 
secular mysticism. I.H.Ro. 


85-2139. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers, Correspondent: Ellen O'Sullivan Letters, RIN, 63, 1983, 18-29. 
[The item includes some 19 letters and post cards (1935-1941, mostly undated) to Ellen O'Sullivan, a 
neighbor and good friend of the Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


85-2140. Lehman, Benjamin. Recollections and Reminiscences, RIN, 63, 1983, 12-18. [The item is 
an excerpt from Recollections and Reminiscences of Life in the Bay Area from 1920 Onward, by 
Suzanne B. Riess, Regional Oral History Office, Bancroft Library, Univ. of Ca., 1969. Amelia Fry 
interviewed Benjamin J. Lehman, a longtime friend of Jeffers. The interview discusses Jeffers’s 
attitudes toward man and nature, his habitual reticence, and his wife’s simplicity, honesty, and value 
to him. ] I.H.Ro. 


85-2141. Scott, Robert Ian. Robinson Jeffers as Anti-Imagist, RIN, 63, 1983, 8-12. Early in his 
career Jeffers rejected Imagism and began writing verse narratives and poems dealing with abstract 
ideas. He also recognized that words could not express even a small part of the world. Going beyond 
C.S. Peirce's three basic types of signs — icons, indices, and symbols — Jeffers employed their 
negatives as well — contraries, causes, and examples. Not limited to the narrow range of Imagism, 
Jeffers achieved a broad morality, cosmic scope, and coherence in his poetry. J.H.Ro. 


Kim Jones 


85-2142. Nowak, Linda. DON'T CRY FOR ME ARGENTINA: Kim Jones, DramR, 28, 1, 1984, 
112-15. Jones, his body covered with a stick sculpture, mud and excrement, performed his largely 
inprovisational vehicle in a former public school building, Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1983. The work is 
more nearly a ‘‘happening’’ than a literary play. A.I.D. 
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Robert Edmond Jones 


85-2143. Feinsod, Arthur B. Stage Designs of a Single Gesture: The Early Work of Robert Edmond 
Jones, DramR, 28, 2, 1984, 103-20. Influenced by experience in Europe, Jones's early designs may 
be called minimalist, for he set plays with the least of theatrical props, eliminating all unnecessary 
objects. A.ID. 


Galway Kinnell 


85-2144. Ewert, William B., and Barbara White. Galway Kinnell: A Bibliographical Checklist [Part 
I], ABC, 5(n.s.), 4, 1984, 22-32. This is the first part, containing primary works by the author. The 
items are annotated and the list is extensive enough to show an author of high productivity. A.ID., 


Joseph Wood Krutch 


85-2145. Lehman, Anthony L. Joseph Wood Krutch: A Select Annotated Bibliography of Primary 
Sources, BB, 41, 2, 1984, 74-80. Krutch was enormously productive for over 50 years of an 
intensely active intellectual life. Only a selection is given here of his productivity, and only primary 
sources are noted. These items, however, are carefully annotated. A.I.D. 


Jerome Lawrence 


85-2146. Duffy, Susan. The Origin of Speeches: INHERIT THE WIND, Irving Stone and the Scopes 
Trial, AN&Q, 22, 1/2, 1983, 14-17. While the authors, Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
depended on some documentary evidence, strong influence on the play was exerted by Irving Stone's 


Darrow study (Clarence Darrow for the Defense, 1941). A.I.D. 
Robert E. Lee 

See 85-2146. 
Jack London 


85-2147. Pizer, Donald. Jack London: The Problem of Form, SLitl, 16, 2, 1983, 107-15. London's 
works often fuse the concrete and expedient lesson of the fable with the moral abstraction of the 
parable. This fable/parable form succeeds in The Call of the Wild, White Fang, and To Build a Fire, 
but London's conscious exploitation of it weakens The Apostate and The Iron Heel through didactic 
obviousness. LC; 


85-2148. Watson, Charles N., Jr. The Composition of MARTIN EDEN, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 397-408. 
London started Martin Eden in the summer of 1907 in Honolulu and finished it in Feb., 1908 in 
Tahiti. He considered four other titles: God's Own Mad Lover, The God Success, Success, Star-dust. 
Notes from 1898 and 1902 or 1903 show a novel ''based on his beginnings as a writer'' was not a 
new idea. Later notes proposing a play/tragedy contain many elements of the finished novel and ''can 
be considered a transitional draft.” London's working notes contain plans for Martin's suicide. There 
is no mention of a final South Seas episode. The idea that London did not originally intend the suicide 
stems from a letter written by Ninetta Eames, London's acting literary agent and Charmian, London's 
aunt. D.H.C. 


85-2149. Whitefield, Stephen J. American Writing as a Wildlife Preserve: Jack London and Norman 
Mailer, SoQ, 15, 2, 1977, 135-48. London and Mailer are contentious, macho figures. Art, for them, 
is about life as adventure. Their violent man's world is more concerned with comradeship than 
intimacy and both would agree that a woman's prime responsibility is to conceive children. Both 
believe that civilization demands an exorbitant price in the repression of instinct. The two also share 
an adherence to socialism but display somewhat divergent political perspectives. Mailer, unlike 
London, condemns war and eschews racism, except possibly to libel Anglo-Saxons. Mailer is also 
more adept at survival. L.H.M. 


Robert Lowell 


85-2150 Bedford, William. The Morality of Form in the Poetry of Robert Lowell, Ariel, 9, 1, 1978, 
3-17. In Lowell's verse the peculiarities of a form of a poem (such as the ‘‘free verse looseness” of 
Life Studies or ‘‘fragmentary casual structure'' of Notebook) reflect the nature of the moral experi- ^ 
ence it embodies. The form, thus, articulates the vision of the poet, and conditions and controls the 
response of the reader. G.R.T. 
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85-2151. Moore, Andy J. Frost — and Lowell — at Midnight, SoQ, 15, 3, 1977, 291-5. In the 
sonnet Robert Frost, Lowell gives us a self-portrait by revealing the common bonds between himself 
and Frost. Even though the two seem unable to communicate with each other, Lowell clearly sees the 
link between two poets preoccupied with self. Frost's words about himself reveal a disparity which 
Lowell also experienced between his public and private lives. Obviously, Lowell uses the contrast 
between Frost's sad memories and the serene mood of Coleridge's Frost at Midnight. Lowell's 
unflattering portrait of Frost is supported by Lawrance Thompson's biography. L.H.M. 


Archibald MacLeish 
85-2152. Comminger, Henry Steele. Beauty and Wisdom, MR, 23, 4, 1982, 658-9. MacLeish was 


Roman in his sense of obligation to community and Athenian in his sense of beauty and his 
compassion for the individual. J.H.Ro. 


85-2153. Heyen, William, and Anthony Piccione. The Shine of the World: A Conversation with 
Archibald MacLeish, MR, 23, 4, 1982, 681-704. [The interview took place on Oct. 2, 1974. 
MacLeish read Ars Poetica, Burying Ground by the Ties, Companions, and Hemingway, aad then 
expressed ideas on images in poetry, on Ezra Pound's contribution to poetry as well as his great 
misunderstanding of World War II, on people's poetry, on America's true leaders, and on the 
inexplicable accidents which caused the suicides of John Berryman, Hart Crane and Ernest Hemingway.] 

I.H.Ro. 


85-2154. Langland, Joseph. In Our Time for a Long Time, MR, 23, 4, 1982, 660-72. Although 
MacLeish served society as a lawyer, editor, government official and teacher and maintained a 
consistently liberal philosophy, he wished to be remembered as a poet. J.H.Ro. 


85-2155. Ward, John William. Archibald MacLeish and Education, MR, 23, 4, 1982, 673-9. 
MacLeish took the student rebels of the 1960's very seriously, seeing the crisis in the University as 
the beginning of a ''new humanism.’’ For him education amounted to the evolution of ideas about 
man's relationship to his universe. He believed one could not educate others but could intimate to 
others the problems and results of one's own education. J.H.Ro. . 


Naomi Long Madgett 


85-2156. Boyd, Melba. EXITS AND ENTRANCES by Naomi Long Madgett, BlSch, 11, 4, 1980, 
84-5. (rev. art., Lotus Press, 1978). [This review contains biographical commentary by the reviewer, 
who knows both the author and her work.] The latest of Madgett's works reflects a spirituality of 
metaphor, though lines sometimes falter over the use of meter. Among the poems, Points cf View 
reflects Africa and a sympathetic view towards Phillis Wheatley. The publishing house Lotus Press, 
Madgett's own, like Dudley Randall’s Broadside Press, introduces black poets, including Jill Witherspoon 
Boyer. “CLS. 


Norman Mailer 
See 85-2149. 
Bernard Malamud 


85-2157. Blythe, Hal, and Charlie Sweet. The Narrator in Malamud's THE GERMAN REFUGEE, 
AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 47-9. The brotherhood of man is a major theme of this work, and it is through 
contrasting the sensitivities of Oscar and Goldberg, the narrator, that the main effect of the novel is 


obtained. l A.LD. 
Robert McAlmon 

85-2158. Martensen, James K. P. Robert McAlmon’s Birth Date, AN&Q, 22, 3/4, 1983, 47. 

McAlmon’s birth date can now be corrected to March, 1895. A.LD. 
Carson McCullers 


85-2159. Box, Patricia A. Androgyny and the Musical Vision: A Study of Two Novels by Carson 
McCullers, SoQ, 16, 2, 1978, 117-23. In The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter and The Member of the 
Wedding, McCullers examines spiritual isolation. The message of both books is that only androgynes 
are capable of escaping isolation because only they experience the sexless love that unites mankind. 
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As Frankie and Mick, the androgynous girls, mature into women, they lose all hope of escape, but as 
Biff Brannon moves from impotent manhood to liberated androgyny he expresses new hope. McCuller’s 
symbol for escape from spiritual isolation is music. Biff finally whistles a song. L.H.M. 


85-2160. Fletcher, Mary Dell. Carson McCullers' ANCIENT MARINER, SCB, 35, 4, 1975, 123-5. 
McCullers’ A Tree, a Rock, A Cloud is a 20th-century version of Coleridge’s The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. A boy ts detained by one whose strange qualities cause him to listen to his story. 
The strange character has a sin of commission hanging about his neck: illicit sex. The torture caused 
by his sin causes the stranger to suffer spiritually. His way of escape is to tell the story. McCullers’ 
old man is restored by rain. He must tell his story over and over. The parallel of the two stories differs 


in that the boy does not experience the initiatory experience the wedding guest has. L.M.M. 
H.L. Mencken 

85-2161. Fitzpatrick, Vincent. Bibliographic Check List, Menckeniana, 80, 1981, 13-16. [This 

bibliography is a continuation of earlier checklists published in Menckeniana. | M.E.B. 


85-2162. Gershenowitz, Harry. Mencken and Frederick Jackson Turner, Menckeniana, 78, 1981, 
14-16. Mencken, a social neo-Darwinist, was contemptuous of Turner's neo-Lamarckist statements 
about the history of the American West. M.E.B. 


85-2163. Kilpatrick, James J. The Writer Mencken, Menckeniana, 79, 1981, 2-10. [Text of the 1981 
Mencken Memorial Lecture.] Mencken believed that style cannot be taught. Mencken's stylistic 
charactenstics included: showing off, mock titles of respect, fake Latin, exaggeration, perennial 
antipathies, repetition of favorite words, active verbs, and cadence. Mencken enjoyed his newspaper 
writing most, even knowing its ephemeral nature. Mencken is memorable for his iconoclastic gusto. 
M.E.B. 


85-2164. Knopf, Alfred A. H.L. Mencken, George Jean Nathan, and the AMERICAN MERCURY 
Venture, Menckeniana, 78, 1981, 1-10. Mencken and Nathan ended their friendship when their 
editorial partnership on the American Mercury became strained and was finally dissolved. Rascoe, 
misled by Nathan, published a libelous and false pamphlet about Mencken, Dreiser, and Knopf. 
M.E.B. 


85-2165. Ryan, William F. H.L. Mencken and E. Haldeman-Julius: ‘‘Why Do You Ask...?’’, 
Menckeniana, 79, 1981, 11-16. Haldeman-Julius admired Mencken and both supported free speech. 
[Article concluded in Menckeniana No. 80; see A.E.S. item 85-2166.] M.E.B. 


85-2166. Ryan, William F. H.L. Mencken and E. Haldeman-Julius: ‘‘Why Do You Ask...?'', 
Menckeniana, 80, 1981, 2-11. [Article continued from Menckeniana No. 79; see A.E.S. item 
85-2165.] Haldeman-Julius alternately praised and attacked Mencken, who rarely responded. In 
addition to their political and economic differences, Mencken wrote for an aristocratic audience while 
Haldeman-Julius appealed to the masses. M.E.B. 


Margaret Mitchell 


85-2167. May, Robert E. GONE WITH THE WIND as Southern History: A Reappraisal, SoQ, 17, 
1, 1978, 51-64. Mitchell's analysis of Georgia during the Civil War is more accurate than her 
description of Southern life before secession. Although some aspects of Mitchell's Old South approx- 
imate historical reality, her portraits of blacks reflect her ''paternalistic misjudgment.'' The novel 
reaches its ‘‘nadir’’ in picturing Reconstruction. Mitchell repeats ‘‘standard untruths'' and falls 
"*prey to the lowest level of racism.” L.H.M. 


Toni Morrison 


85-2168. Bakerman, Jane S. Failures of Love: Female Initiation in the Novels of Toni Morrison, AL, 
52, 4, 1981, 541-63. Morrison's early fiction explores the results of the black woman's search for 
love and identity within a system of values ‘‘designed primarily for middle-class whites.’’ Events 
foreshadowing ''failed initiation’’ begin within the family and frequently have social and sexual 
overtones. Pecola's wish for acceptance in The Bluest Eye incorporates ''motifs of race and ugli- 
ness." In Sula, Sula and Nel turn away from each other and lose their chance to be ''complete 
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women." Pilate’s failed initiation isolates her and affects her daughter Reba and granddaughter 

Hagar in Song of Solomon. Corinthians abandons her family identity for menial work in a white 

world and then, like Pilate and Hagar, defines herself according to the standards of a loved man. 
D.H.C. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


85-2169. Couturier, Maurice. Stratégie énonciative paramimétique: [Enunciative Paramimetic Strat- 
egy:] LOOK AT THE HARLEQUINS! de Nabakov, EA, 34, 2, 1981, 165-79. After writing many 
precisely structured novels about demented characters, Nabokov here extends that dementia to the 
author himself. The addressee of the work is left ambivalent, which causes confusion over the 
reference of pronouns: the '*you'' appears to be the author's fourth wife, but her deliberate anonym- 
ity turns the book into a live conversation from which the reader is excluded. Instead of an artistic 
rearrangement of events, there is a banal forward chronology, which cannot achieve a catharsis of the 
past. Similarities are created between the narrator and Nabokov himself, and this further disturbs the 
relationship between ''I'" and “he”, between what is expressed by the writing and what exists 
outside it. (In French) D.M J. 


Francis Newman 


85-2170. Smelstor, Marjorie, S.C. Francis Newman: A Rediscovered Novelist, SoQ, 18, 2, 1980, 
5-17. Two experimental novels by Newman — The Hard-Boiled Virgin (1926) and Dead Lovers are 
Faithful Lovers (1928) — were reissued in 1977. Newman's rediscovery is overdue. “A powerful 
writer whose themes and techniques communicate profound ideas about the individual," Newman 
deserves critical attention. L.H.M. 


A. Edward Newton 


85-2171. Luria, Maxwell, and Richard E. Brewer. ''Dear Charley'': A. Edward Newton's Letters to _ 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood [Part I], PULC, 45, 3, 1983/84, 230-55. The unpublished letters of 
Newton, book collector, manufacturer, essayist and wit, to Charles Osgood, Princeton professor of 
English, are now held by the Free Library of Philadelphia; only four Osgood letters survive, held by 
Princeton. Newton, an amateur Johnson scholar, was the first American elected to the British 
Johnson Society. Though not an academic, his book collecting and private study led to knowledge 
about literature and then to writing essays about book collecting and literature. The span of time here 
is shown by letters dated Jan. 1908 to Dec. 1918. [Many letters here printed.] A.I.D. 


85-2172. Luria, Maxwell, and Richard E. Brewer. ‘‘Dear Charley’’: A. Edward Newton's Letters to 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood [Part I1], PULC, 46, 1, 1984/85, 5-48. Throughout the period from 1919 
to 1940, the year of Newton's death, a period in which he saw four of his works published, the 
correspondence, sometimes light and witty, sometimes painful with seriousness, continued. Newton, 
with his roots in business, became a book collector and man of letters who knew many important 
scholars and collectors particularly of Jobnson and Johnsoniana. A.I.D. 


Frank Norris 


85-2173. Bell, Michael Davitt. Frank Norris, Style, and the Problem of American Naturalism, SLitl, 
16, 2, 1983, 98-106. Norris’s definition of naturalism dismisses the ‘‘literary’’ to concentrate on a 
crude, virile realism that he equated with ‘‘romance."’ His view of naturalism as turbulent melodrama 
undermined his style as he resorted to stock and inflated metaphors to suggest the enormity and 
passion of life. J.C. 


85-2174. McElrath, Joseph R., Jr. The Original Version of Norris’ MORAN, SAmF, 11, 2, 1983, 
255-9. Serializations of Moran of the Lady Letty appeared in three major newspapers prior to the 
publication of the first edition and differed significantly from it. There is no need to overturn the 
first-edition text, however, despite the fact that the original text is saltier, more humorous and 
spontaneous, and sexually more titillating © l E.E.W. 
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85-2175. Miller, Edwin Haviland. The An of Frank Norris in MCTEAGUE, MarkhamR, 8, 1979, 
61-6. A shift of "'critical focus from a Darwinian to a Freudian perspective, from a biological and 
naturalistic to a psychological view,’’ demonstrates that Norris ‘‘reveals deep understanding of 


human motivations.” J.B.B. 

85-2176. Naylor, David. McTEAGUE, Numbers and Fortune, AN&Q, 21, 9/10, 1983, 136. The use 

of numbers, as signifying good or bad fortune, occurs several times within the novel. A.I.D. 
Flannery O'Connor 


85-2177. Coulthard, A. R. Flannery O'Connor's Backtracking Muse, SAmF, 11, 2, 1983, 247-53. 
O'Connor's orthodox Catholicism led her to repeat herself in her fiction. All her protagonists, 
whether intellectual or illiterate, suffer the sin of pride; and their spiritual conversion, redemption, or 
rejection of salvation is central to her works. E.E.W. 


85-2178 Linehan, Thomas M. Anagogical Realism in Flannery O'Connor, Rena, 37, 2, 1985, 80-95. 
O'Connor's anagogical vision is most consistently reflected in her symbolic use of the sun, moon, 
and woods. While she uses all three symbols to mirror the inner spiritual condition of characters, her 
most distinctive use of imagery is to show the objective spiritual condition of a world redeemed by 
grace. Through the natural imagery found in her fiction, she shows that her consistent perspective 
combines anagogy and realism. Without the first, there can be no encounter with mystery; without 
the second, no contact with the world of the lived experience of ordinary human beings. — G.A.C. 


85-2179. Scheick, William J. Flannery O'Connor's A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND and G. K. 
Chesterton's MANALIVE, SAmF, 11, 2, 1983, 241-5. The shooting episode in O'Connor's short 
story may be her dark version of a similar but brighter incident in Chesterton's novel. E.E.W, 


See also 85-1963, 2080, 2188. 
Robert Pack 


85-2180. Mariani, Paul. Fresh Flowers for the Um: Reassessing Robert Pack, MR, 23, 4, 1982, 
715-32. Influenced by Wordsworth but closer to Keats, Robert Pack displays an anger which he has 
learned to control. Fully aware of death, he still is not overwhelmed by the fact of individual man's 
limitations. Through the formal complexity of his poetry, Pack establishes the distance of wit and 
irony; but he resists the academic vogue for irony, for his mature style involves a theme of consoling 
intimacy. I.H.Ro. 


Walker Percy 


85-2181. Bigger, Charles P. Walker Percy and the Resonance of the Word, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 43-54. 
Percy remarks on ''how queer man is; how queer language is.’’ The act of naming distinguishes 
human beings from all other creatures. Percy's theory of names reflects his transcendental realism as 
he attempts to reconcile ‘‘the space-time events of naturalism and the alienated realms of spirit.’’ He 
believes that such ‘‘resonance’’ between words and things and between words themselves makes 
human community possible. L.H.M. 


85-2182. Brinkmeyer, Robert H., Jr. Percy's Bludgeon: Message and Narrative Strategy, SoQ, 18, 
3, 1980, 80-90. Percy discusses the problems of a Christian novelist in ''Notes for a Novel about the 
End of the World” and in ‘“The Message in the Bottle.'' As a Catholic, Percy believes that man is 
'*eut off from God.” In The Moviegoer and The Last Gentleman he speaks to readers who know that 
they are alienated. In Love in the Ruins and Lancelot, he addresses the ‘‘placid and self-satisfied," 
who imagine that they are not alienated. Lancelot deliberately jars the complacent. The novel ends by 
affirming the need to follow Christ. L.H.M. 


85-2183. Christensen, Jerome C. LANCELOT: Sign for the Times, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 107-20. The 
enigmatic signboard partially visible from Lance's cell unlocks the meaning of this book. The first 
line — ''Free &'' — leads to the question Free and what? Freedom for Lance means that nothing is _ 
left to lose. Madness begins with that realization. The second line — ''Ma'' — symbolizes the * 
feminine. An important theme of the book is whether women are pure or impure. The third line — 
"B" — leads to the question Be what? The priest's answer is to be a Christian. The impact of 
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Lancelot arises from the fact that the hero's predicament becomes the reader's. Our messages are 
broken signs. L.H.M. 


85-2184. Dale, Corinne. LANCELOT and the Medieval Quests of Sir Lancelot and Dante, SoQ, 18, 
3, 1980, 99-106. Malory and Dante resolve the ambiguity of Percy's Lancelot. Lance's story echoes 
the quest of Sir Lancelot. Thus both are awakened from a ''dream state," following which one begins 
his search for the Holy Grail, the other for the unholy grail of sexual sin. Lance's quest is, of course, 
inverted and he finally decides that no grails exist. His purgatorial journey also parallels Dante's 
quest. Like Dante, Lance requires a guide, first Percival, his priest-visitor, then Anna, the rape 
victim. Anna also assumes the role of Beatrice in revealing the transforming power of human love. 
L.H.M. 


85-2185. Eubanks, Cecil L. Walker Percy: Eschatology and the Politics of Grace, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 
121-36. Percy, an existentialist Catholic, diagnoses contemporary society as suffering from ‘‘malaise’’ 
— a political as well as a psychological and spiritual malady. He appears, however, to reject political 
activity for his ‘sovereign pilgrim.’’ As an existentialist phenomenologist Percy, of course, faces the 
problem of Being as not only ontological mystery but also as concrete experience involving politics. 
Further, as a Christian thinker, he faces the dialectical tension between grace as ''the Word’’ and as 
"the Word made Flesh." His emphasis on grace as Word alone does injustice to Chrisuanity. 
L.H.M. 


85-2186. Freshney, Pamela. THE MOVIEGOER and LANCELOT: The Movies as Literary Symbol, 
SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 718-27. In *'radically different’’ ways, ‘‘both novels use the film medium as a 
literary symbol to reveal language as a way of seeing.” Binx (in The Moviegoer) comes finally to 
recognize the futility of seeking his being through cinematic metaphors, ‘‘which he must consciously 
recognize as symbols in order to embrace the mystery of his own being.’’ Lancelot, denying this 
mystery, misunderstanding language's relation to symbol, ‘‘seeks to recreate the world in his own 
image,” to make ''his own movies,” and the results are ‘‘his crude film and his twisted narrative.” 

B.K.H. 


85-2187. Hardy, John Edward. Percy and Place: Some Beginnings and Endings, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 
5-25. The description of place in the beginning of a Percy novel foreshadows the fate of the 
protagonist. Thus the unnamed city in the opening of The Moviegoer hints at the hero-narrator's 
alienation. Central Park in the beginning of The Last Gentleman appears as the right setting for all 
displaced people, including Will Barrett. The absence of particular time and place in Love in the 
Ruins immediately presages the theme of disorientation. Finally, the cell in the beginning of Lancelot 
may symbolize the mad hero's disregard for reality outside himself. L.H.M. 


85-2188. Kissel, Susan S. Voices in the Wilderness: The Prophets of O'Connor, Percy and Powers, 
SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 91-8. Percy's hero Lancelot Andrewes Lamar bears a notable resemblance to J.F. 
Powers's Father Urban in Morte D'Urban and to Flannery O'Connor's Hazel Motes in Wise Blood 
and Tarwater in The Violent Bear It Away. These prophet-protagonists recognize the omnipresence 
of evil and determine to spend their lives struggling against it. They ''die to the world.'' Their 
common Christian experience cannot accommodate itself to the modern Catholic Church or to 
modem society. They represent ''the old Catholic way.’’ L.H.M. 


85-2189. Lawson, Lewis A. Moviegoing in THE MOVIEGOER, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 26-42. Percy 

uses movies and moviegoing to illustrate key existentialist ideas. Binx, the narrator, does not 
originally suffer from moviemania. He reads ''fundamental'" books, but scientific methodology 
alienates him from the immediate world. When he sees the movie It Happened One Night — the title 
suggests the “IIt” dichotomy — Binx concludes that the material world is all and that he is nothing. 
He then turns either to the past through ‘‘repetition’’ or to the future through ‘‘rotation’’ cr ''zone 
crossing’’ from one environment to another. Particular movies symbolize his view of life. In the 
Epilogue, however, Binx has emerged from the movie house. L.H.M. 


85-2190. Pearson, Michael. Art as Symbolic Action: Walker Percy's Aesthetic, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 
55-64. Percy's linguistic, philosophic, and aesthetic theories begin with his concept of symbolization. 
Unlike the behaviorists, Percy differentiates between signs (directions) and symbols (vehicles for 
thought). The act of naming, for Percy, distinguishes human language from other animal communica- 
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tion. Percy’s first three novels describe man's misuse of language but affirm his potential for 
communication. Lancelot, a departure from the earlier works, requires the reader to symbolize his 
own experience as a ''dialogue'' ensues between him and the main character. In Percy's thought, art 
renames human experience and thus recaptures life. L.H.M. 


85-2191. Telotte, J. P. Charles Peirce and Walker Percy: From Semiotic to Narrative, SoQ, 18, 3, 
1980, 65-79. Percy's linguistic theory (The Message in the Bottle) reveals the influence of C.S. 
Peirce, the founder of semiotics. Percy begins with Peirce's triad — sign (symbol), object, and 
*‘interpretant’’ — but adds his own — I, the object, you. Man, in other words, names something for 
others. Through language man creates a community. Although Percy denies any connection between 
his linguistic triads and his novels, the act of naming is his basic truth. Moreover, linguistic predica- 
ments play significant roles in each of the novels. Percy, in fact, approaches man through analysis of 
his language. L.H.M. 


85-2192. Telotte, J. P. Walker Percy’s Language of Creation, SoQ, 16, 2, 1978, 105-16. Percy’s 
essay on language, The Message in the Bottle, reiterates the themes found in his fiction. He writes 
about modem man's alienation and the role of language in coping with his problems. Percy's 
protagonists typically begin in isolation — a death-in-life — but move toward rebirth through the 
communication of feeling. The Moviegoer, The Last Gentleman, Love in the Ruins, and Lancelot all 
treat language as ''a spiritual facet of human life.” L.H.M. 


85-2193. Weiximann, Joe, and Daniel H. Gann. A Walker Percy Bibliography, SoQ, 18, 3, 1980, 
137-57. [A comprehensive primary and secondary bibliography including a chronological listing of 
Percy's books and shorter pieces. | L.H.M. 


See also 85-2080. 
Julia Peterkin 


85-2194. Goldstein, Paul. Julia Peterkin's SCARLET SISTER MARY: A Forgotten Novel of Female 

Primitivism, SoSt, 22, 2, 1983, 138-45. Unlike any other novelist of the period, Peterkin attacks the 

patriarchal family. A ‘‘successful economic unit," Mary's family consists entirely of females. 
J.B.B. 


Sylvia Plath 


85-2195. Van Dyne, Susan. Sylvia Plath's LADY LAZARUS, MR, 24, 2, 1983, 395-410. The ms 
drafts of Lady Lazarus show how Plath alternated between control and powerlessness. She used 
Lazarus, the phoenix, a circus, and the holocaust to reconstruct her identity after the breakup with 
Ted Hughes. The drafts show her movement to a defiant separation from a dominating male authority 
and to a terrifying new self-identity. J.H.Ro. 


Ezra Pound 


85-2196. Harper, Michael F. Truth and Calliope: Ezra Pound's Malatesta, PMLA, 96, 1, 1981, 
86-103. Although most critics might disagree, Pound's aesthetic acknowledges no substantial differ- 
ence between history and poetry: poetry and history alike reveal the reality beneath. This theory is 
clearly revealed in the Malatesta cantos, where Sigismundo seems more plausible than the character 
revealed by secondary sources. Thus Pound as both historian and epic poet should be reevaluated. 
P.A.H. 


85-2197. Henderson, Archie. TOWNSMAN and Music: Ezra Pound’s Letters to Ronald Duncan, 
LCUT, 25/26, 1984, 118-35. Pound encouraged Duncan to begin a poetry magazine — Townsman — 
and contributed essays on music, publicizing a microphotographic technique. J.B.B. 


85-2198. Kimpel, Ben D., and T. C. Duncan Eaves. More on Pound's Prison Experience, AL, 53, 3, 
1981, 469-76. Documents from the War Crimes Office describe Pound's experience at the MTOUSA 
Disciplinary Training Center near Pisa. The documents neither show hostility by anyone towards 
Pound nor suggest he was insane. The Pisan Cantos are less dependent on sources than other parts of 
The Cantos because Pound's reading material was limited at the camp. D.H.C. 
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J.F. Powers 
See 85-2188. 
Richard Price 


85-2199 Siegel, Gerald. Elements of Picaresque Structure in Richard Price’s THE WANDERERS, 
PEng, 11, 1, 1984, 5-9. Price in The Wanderers demonstrates that the qualities of urban fiction can 
be transmitted effectively with the established picaresque tradition. He establishes his world by an 
episodic plot with incident following incident in haphazard, rapid succession; a chaotic world view 
with accident the governing force; a picaro who is not changed by encounters; and a first-person 
retrospective narrator. The mode proves appropriate for this world of urban conflicts. E.S. 


Thomas Pynchon 


85-2200. Monahan, Matthew. Thomas Pynchon: A Bibliographical Checklist, ABC, 5(n.s.), 3, 
1984, 37-9. [A short list of high quality, this record of the work of Pynchon is divided into primary 
and secondary publications. Short annotations are provided for each listed item.] A.LD. 


Adrienne Rich 


85-2201. Rich, Adrienne. Blood, Bread, and Poetry: The Location of the Poet, MR, 24, 3, 1983, 
521-40. [Rich, growing up in the suburbs of a segregated city, read and heard poetry very early. F. 
O. Matthiessen's class at Harvard affected her life as a poet by connecting poetry and the outside 
world. Reading Yeats, Wollstonecraft, Beauvoir, and Baldwin encouraged her to write political 
poetry integrating the poet and the woman. By the end of the 1960's she was writing directly as a 
woman, fusing the personal and the political. Attending a recent week-long conference in Nicaragua, 
Rich found this fusion which in North America exists only in the women's movement and among 
minority writers.] J.H.Ro. 


Paul Robeson 


85-2202. Van Dihn, Tran. PAUL ROBESON: THE GREAT FORERUNNER, BlISch, 11, 4, 1980, 
87-8. (rev. art., eds. of Freedomways, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1978). Significant for its effect upon 
the audience as well as its ability to preserve historical accuracy, this book reveals Robeson as a blend 
of feeling and reason. The editors of Freedomways who compiled this tribute demonstrate care as 
well as reverence. They remain true to his voice and character. C.L.S. 


Philip Roth 


85-2203. Quart, Barbara Koenig. The Rapacity of One Nearly Buried Alive: The Novels of Philip 
Roth, MR, 24, 3, 1983, 590-608. In all of his novels, Roth has been concerned with sons who cannot 
become adults because of oppressive family ties — especially to fathers. In Zuckerman Unbound the 
writer-son seems to be liberated, although the final tone mixes relief and anguish. Roth's most recent 
novel, The Anatomy Lesson, dramatizes the dilemma of Zuckerman, and Roth himself, in having 
achieved a final liberation but facing the problem of finding a new subject. J.H.Ro. 


Kalamu Ya Salaam 


85-2204. Evans, Mari. REVOLUTIONARY LOVE by Kalamu Ya Salaam, BlSch, 11, 4, 1980, 86. 
(rev. art., Ahidiana-Habari, New Orleans, n.d.). Influenced by his editorship of Black Collegian and 
his membership in Ahidiana, a political collective in the South, the author announces his purposes: 
social and political. The poetry celebrates love, family, oral traditions, political strength that comes 
from loyalty to one's community, especially to women as founders and bond makers. The reader 
becomes engaged in its song-like qualities. C.L.S. 


Helen Hooven Santmyer 
85-2205. Barry, Anne. Helen Hooven Santmyer, OQ, 27, 3, 1984, 88-9. ... And Ladies of the Club, 
a novel almost 50 years in the writing, has won fame and fortune for Miss Santmyer, 88, now ill and 
nearly blind. Longer than Gone with the Wind, it may become, like that work, a regional classic. 
J.S.P. 
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Evelyn Scott 


85-2206. Bach, Peggy. Evelyn Scott: The Woman in the Foreground, SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 703-17. 
Scott's life and her views — of her family, and of southern womanhood, culture, economics, 
politics, religion, race relations, poor whites — as presented in Background in Tennessee (1937), ''a 
unique blend of autobiography and history,’’ provide the means ‘‘for responding more fully"' to the 
other work of this important southern intellectual who played so prominent a role in the national and 


expatriate literary scene of the 1920s and 1930s. B.K.H. 
Louise Smith 

See 85-2047, 
Thorne Smith 


85-2207. Scheetz, George H., and Rodney N. Henshaw. Thorne Smith, BB, 41, 1, 1984, 25-37. 
Having begun as an advertising copy writer, Smith began his creative writing in 1928. He is best 
known for his humorous fantasies, of which Topper stands out. This bibliography has three main 
parts and nineteen alphabetical sections. Such divisions show the range of his productivity in this 
sorely needed list. A.I.D. 


Gertrude Stein 


85-2208. Landon, Brooks. ''Not Solve It But Be In It’’: Gertrude Stein's Detective Stories and the 
Mystery of Creativity, AL, 53, 3, 1981, 487-98. Stein's interest in detective stories intensified during 
1933-36. In Blood On the Dining-Room Floor, written in 1933 and spurred by the "'strange deaths"' 
of two friends, Stein uses Dupin's (Poe's) method of investigation. She struggles (after her success 
with The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas) ‘‘to forge a new relationship with her audience'' and 
"to clarify her own creative values.” During, or shortly after, her composition of Blood, Stein 
realized the ‘‘distinction between serving god and mammon’’ and identified these terms as ‘‘human 
mind’’ and ''human nature'' in The Geographical History of America, written in 1935. She thus 
linked the detective genre with her discovery of the conflict. . D.H.C. 


See also 85-2110. 
Wallace Stevens 


85-2209. Bates, Milton J. To Realize the Past, Wallace Stevens’ Genealogical Study, AL, 52, 4, 
1981, 607-27. Stevens's interest in genealogical study (''realizing his past’’) began in 1941 and 
continued until his death. It increased his appreciation of the peasant in the works of others, and led to 
his belief that he had inherited his physique, temperament, and some of his ''poetic preoccupations.’ 
His findings are evident in the ideas, characters, and place names in his poetry. His essay About One 
of Marianne Moore’s Poems recalls his 1946 visit to places associated with his ancestors and 
"*concludes that poetry must assume the function once served by religion.” D.H.C. 


85-2210. Bechler, Michael. Stevens' Boundaries, WSJour, 7, 3/4, 1983, 99-107. Stevens cannot be 
considered simply a representative of conservative fictionalism. The Irrational Element in Poetry 
questions boundaries of language because language itself incorporates those boundaries. Stevens's 
writing demonstrates the constraints of metaphysics, but not boundaries dividing inside from outside. 

i L.B.K. 


85-2211. Kronick, Joseph G. Large White Man Reading: Stevens' Genealogy of the Giant, WSJour, 
7, 3/4, 1983, 89-98. Stevens's work shows a consistent interest in the Nietzschean poet — a giant, 
the ''patron of origins.” This genetic literary pattern is seen in Description Without Place, Phosphor 
Reading by His Own Light, It Must Be Abstract, and other poems. L.B.K. 


85-2212. Normand, Jean. Wallace Stevens: la métamorphose du réel en ‘‘supréme fiction” [The 
Metamorphosis of Reality into the ‘‘Supreme Fiction''], EA, 33, 1, 1980, 12-19. For Stevens, man 
lives in a universe that is indifferent to him; nor is there any after-life. But by bringing to bear a 
disciplined asceticism derived from the Puritanism of New England, he is able to draw out the poetic 
structure from within himself, and through it to bring order to the exterior world. (In French) D.M.J. 
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85-2213. Parker, Patricia A. The Motive for Metaphor: Stevens and Derrida, WSJour, 7, 3/4, 1983, 
76-88. Derrida's investigations of metaphor-as-exile furnish an interpretative tradition for Stevens's 
contradictory view of division between ‘‘metaphor’’ ‘‘proper’’ and metaphor itself. Analyzing The 
Motive for Metaphor may initiate a ‘‘postmodern criticism of Stevens." L.B.K. 


85-2214. Patke, Rajeev S. Stevens and Stephens: A Possible Source, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 306-13. John 
Lloyd Stephens's Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan (1841-43) is a 
possible source for three of Stevens's poems. The disentombment in The Worms at Heaven's Gate 
recalls the ''archaeological resurrection’ at Copan. The Comedian as the Letter C contains a number 
of parallels (e.g., C-sounds) with the work of travel-literature. The ‘‘directly recollected source” for 
Stevens’s depiction of ‘‘A lasting visage in a lasting bush’’ (poem III of Notes toward a Supreme 
Fiction: It Must Give Pleasure) seems to be Stephens's ''Idols."' D.H.C. 


85-2215. Riddel, Joseph N. The Climate of Our Poems, WSJour, 7, 3/4, 1983, 59-75. Stevens is a 
"central man”’ in a variety of critical vortices. Harold Bloom, Frank Lentriccia, and others incorpo- 
rate Stevens's poetry as stimulus and symptom of New Criticism, Deconstructionism, and other 
ideological modes. Credences of Summer exemplifies seeing without ''evasion'' by language. 
L.B.K. 


85-2216. Véza, Laurette. Wallace Stevens: ''Poesis, Poesis, The Literal Characters, the Vatic 
Lines’’, EA, 33, 1, 1980, 1-11. For Stevens, poetry consists above all of sounds, and he is fascinated 
by individual letters of the alphabet. His poems focus upon bareness, rejecting illusory elaboration. 
In returning to the plain evidence afforded by the senses, he rejects Ovidian metamorphosis and sticks 
instead to metaphor, which is the natural means of expression for the senses and which breaks 
experience down into its basic simplicities, maintaining the primacy of words over ideas. Metaphor 
allows death to be confronted directly, without the dissimulations of mythology. (In French) D.M J. 


See also 85-2138. 
William Styron 


85-2217. Casciato, Arthur D., and James L. W. West, III. William Styron and THE SOUTHAMPTON 
INSURRECTION, AL, 52, 4, 1981, 564-77. Styron's annotations in his copy of William S. Drewry's 
The Southampton Insurrection, especially the front preliminary blanks [which are reproduced], 
reveal that both that book and Frederick Law Olmstead's A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States are 
major sources of historical detail for The Confessions of Nat Turner. Styron borrowed details such as 
the abundance of apple brandy, the differences in diet, and Nat's treatment by his captors to give his 
novel ''realistic flavor." He transformed Bishop Meade's sermon (in Olmsted's text) and assigned it 
to Richard Whitehead. The annotations show him to have been a careful researcher. D.H.C. 


85-2218. Lang, John. The Alpha and the Omega: Styron's THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, 
AL, 53, 3, 1981, 499-503. The '' Alpha & Omega symbol'' (omitted in the paperback reprints) on the 
page preceding the '' Author's Note'' and the closing passage (Revelation 21:6-7) reinforce Styron's 
religious themes in The Confessions of Nat Turner. Both are direct references to Christ. In ‘‘Judg- 
ment Day,” Styron presents his principal religious theme: ''the torment of guilt and the possibility of 
redemption.” Nat's spiritual trial is more important than his court trial. His ''commitment to hatred 
and murder'' aligns him with anti-Christ. Margaret Whitehead is the primary agent of reconciliation. 
D.H.C. 


85-2219. Scheick, William J. Discarded Watermelon Rinds: The Rainbow Aesthetic of Styron's LIE 
DOWN IN DARKNESS, MFS, 24, 2, 1978, 247-54. Styron's accomplishment lies in his unusual 
governing aesthetic principle. His notion of art determines several motifs, accounts for stylistic 
features, and is a prominent theme. Art, religion, and alcoholic intoxication are primary responses to 
the deluge of the world in the novel, and they indicate the human desire to slow down, halt, and 
transcend it. In structural design, language, and style, the novel conveys frozen moments, a sense of 
the sad beauty crushed from the agony of its characters. The novel is a rainbow motif of decay, a 
glimpse of the ascent of human hope and aspiration in lives discarded and crushed by the deluge of 
reality both in man's mind and in technological developments such as the atomic bomb. J.A.C. 
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Harvey Swados 


85-2220. Howe, Irving. On Harvey Swados, MR, 24, 3, 1983, 637-45. Swados, a realistic novelist, 
did not go along with the fads of his time, but for his independence he paid a price of painful 
loneliness. The Will, his best novel, deals with a milieu he knew intimately — a Jewish family in a 
grubby neighborhood of a middle-sized industrial city. Standing Fast, his most absorbing novel, 
depicts, less successfully, the inner life of an anti-Stalinist group of radicals. His memories of the 
political experience tend to be abstract, but when his characters later reflect on their experiences we 
see ''the ebb and flow of human life.” J.H.Ro. 


Wiktor Szostalo 


85-2221. Huston, Hollis. The Street Theatre of Wiktor Szostalo, DramR, 28, 2, 1984, 134-5. Now 
residing in the United States, Szostalo wrote and performed his Performance for Freedom to make 
others aware of the present-day sacrifices taking place in oppressed nations. A.ID. 


Allen Tate 


85-2222. Cook Martha E. A Literary Friendship: Allen Tate and Donald Davidson, SoR, 18, 4, 
1982, 739-54. Begun in the early Fugitive days, Davidson and Tate's friendship — founded upon ‘‘a 
shared commitment to the literary vocation, rather than simply nostalgia and memories of a common 
past’’ — survived ideological and aesthetic differences and '' personal misunderstandings’’ to provide 
each writer with continual encouragement, criticism, and professional aid, as the correspondence and 
public statements of the two men reveal. B.K.H. 


Lionel Trilling 
85-2223. Samet, Tom. Trilling, Arnold and the Anxieties of the Modern, SoQ, 16, 3, 1978, 
191-208. Trilling follows Arnold's dialectical method, which enables the critic to measure the 
practical and the actual by the idea]. Trilling also believes with Arnold that ''civilization means the 
humanisation of man in society.” Committed, however, to the ‘‘opposing self,” Trilling is fearful of 
complete assimilation of the self into society. He shares Freud's ambivalence toward culture. Unlike 
Amold, who finds true synthesis, Trilling can offer only an approximate reconcilement of the 
conflicting claims of self and society. L.H.M. 


John Updike 


85-2224. Hallissy, Margaret M. Marriage, Morality and Maturity in Updike's MARRY ME, Rena, 
37, 2, 1985, 96-106. Marry Me might be dismissed as a soap opera for the literati, yet it is far more 
than a simple story of wife-swapping in the suburbs. The work dramatizes how a man with an 
unsophisticated grasp of the tenets of Christianity makes a moral choice. The moral conflict is clear: 
‘Marriage is earthbound and thus imperfect, but divorce denies duty.'' The main character believes 
in God and sin; his mistress operates only on the natural level. He decides to do ''the right and good 
thing,” to return to his wife. Love, he concludes, is ‘‘one of those surpassing needs that heaven 
exists to fill."' G.A.C. 


85-2225. Wilhelm, Albert E. Three Versions of Updike's SNOWING IN GREENWICH VILLAGE, 
AN&Q, 22, 5/6, 1984, 80-2. Though published in 1979, the story exists in two earlier versions 
(1956, 1959). Some changes in versions are relatively unimportant; others strengthen characteriza- 
tion and theme. The revisions show meticulous attention to detail for heightened artistry. A.I.D. 


Gore Vidal 
See 85-1990. 
Robert Penn Warren 


85-2226. Law, Richard G. AT HEAVEN'S GATE: ''The Fires of Irony”, AL, 53, 1, 1981, 87-104. 
In At Heaven's Gate, Warren attempted to fuse the Agrarian view of ''the interrelatedness of all 
things” and ‘‘the issues of modernistic aesthetics,” also addressed in Pure and Impure Poetry and 
The Ballad of Billie Potts. He used irony to examine ‘‘the illusory nature’’ of knowledge (particularly 
self-knowledge), assigned his aesthetic concepts to the ''least sympathetic characters,’’ and involved 
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most of the characters with the disparities between experience and language. Throughout the novel, 
he emphasized relationships (e.g., Wyndham’s triggering of events leading to Murdock’s fall). For 
Warren, experience and language approach meaning through participation with the whole. D.H.C. 


85-2227. Witte, Flo. Adam's Rebirth in Robert Penn Warren's WILDERNESS, SoQ, 12, 4, 1974, 
365-77. Although this novel differs from others by Warren —- e.g., in focusing on one major 
character — the theme of self-definition remains. Definition through rebirth is a character reversal 
similar to a Joycean epiphany. Warren describes the event in symbolic language with Christian or 
natural imagery (e.g., light). Rebirth comes to Adam in an illuminated clearing when he accepts evil 
within himself. Reconciled to his own past, he becomes one with other men. L.H.M. 


Eudora Welty 


85-2228. McAlpin, Sara. Family in Eudora Welty’s Fiction, SoR, 18, 3, 1982, 480-94. Delta 
Wedding (1945) and Losing Battles (1970) view the family as a force both nurturing, supportive, 
affirmative and diminshing, repressive, destructive. This latter side of family life, while not negating 
its '*warm, positive, celebratory aspects,” arises in both novels because a ‘'merciless categorizing of 
people'' into insiders and outsiders and a proclivity to adjust reality ''to satisfy the group” serve to 
restrict, hurt, smother individual family members. B.K.H. 


Edith Wharton 


85-2229, Schriber, Mary Suzanne. Convention in the Fiction of Edith Wharton, SAmF, 11, 2, 1983, 
189-201. Wharton's fiction, with its complex critique of the culture's idea of woman, explores the 
consequences of limiting women's activities to marriage, demonstrates the power of convention to 
replace or destroy one's direct perceptions of reality, and shows that both sexes can manipulate 
convention for either life-denying or life-enhancing purposes. E.E.W. 


85-2230. Wolff, Cynthia Griffin. The Women in My Life, MR, 24, 2, 1983, 438-52. [Wolff began 
research on the American girl by reading The House of Mirth, was so fascinated by it that she read 
The Age of Innocence, and then went on to read all of Wharton. By this time she became aware of a 
persistent presence sitting in the rocking chair in her study who pressured her further into her study of ` 
Wharton. With the aid of R. W. B. Lewis she found the material needed to tell the story of what 
happened to Wharton between 1906 and 1911. When she completed the work, the presence deserted 
her. Wolff has been going through the same experience in writing a book about Emily Dickinson.] 

J.H.Ro. 


Meta Carpenter Wilde 
See 85-2073. 
Tennessee Williams 


85-2231. Napieralski, Edmund A. Tennessee Williams’ THE GLASS MENAGERIE: The Dramatic ` 

Metaphor, SoQ, 16, 1, 1977, 1-12. The new emphasis on ''performability"' leads to the re-eveluation 
of playwrights like Williams. A previously neglected aspect of The Glass Menagerie is his use of 
dramatic metaphor, i.e., metaphor defined through action. Stage positions, gestures, and other 
movements establish Amanda as the center of the metaphor and the action. She dramatises herself 
and attempts to create roles for the other characters. She functions, in- effect, as playwright and 
producer. Such dramatic metaphor obviously appeals to the emotions of the audience. L.H.M. 


William Carlos Williams 


85-2232. Baldwin, Neil. The Letters of William Carlos Williams to Louis Zukofsky: A Chronicle of 
Trust and Difficulty, LCUT, 23, 1983, 36-49. Williams gave Zukofsky a free hand in editing his 
works but could not understand Zukofsky's own works. Zukofsky served as soundingboard and 
inspiration for Williams's search for a new poetics. J.B.B. 


85-2233. MacGowan, Christopher J. William Carlos Williams’ ‘‘THE GREAT FIGURE” and 
Marsden Hartley, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 302-5. References in The Autobiography of William Carlos 
Williams and A Recognizable Image: William Carlos Williams on Art and Artists link Williams's 
The Great Figure, the concluding poem of Sour Grapes (1921), to the artist Hartley. Read in. this 
context, the poem reveals the isolated artist who can find support in other artists. D.H.C. 
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85-2234. Tapscott, Stephen. ‘Whitman in PATERSON, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 291-301. Williams frames 
Paterson with ‘‘two related images’’ of Walt Whitman. He begins with Whitman ''as the slumbering 
giant who personifies the unarticulated potential” of Paterson, N. J., and optimistically closes with 
Whitman as the swimmer who returns from the sea. (Notes for the final section, now in the Beinecke 
library at Yale, ‘‘propose an image of Whitman looking back out to sea.’’) In this poem about 
generation, Williams recognizes Whitman as the father of ‘‘an American poetic'' and ‘‘acknowl- 
edges the continuity of his own modern quest. ** D.H.C. 


Thomas Wolfe 


85-2235. Blackwelder, James Ray. Literary Allusions in LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL: The 
Narrator’s Perspective, TWR, 8, 2, 1984, 14-25. Because Wolfe knew poetry and drama well, he 
was able to bring numerous literary allusions into his first novel, many of which became symbolic 
refrains'on the theme of freedom and escape. Frequently the author is commenting upon his charac- 
ters, interpreting what they are feeling or thinking. To read this novel rightly, one must recognize 
who is using the allusions — the author or a character. (The first of three articles on Wolfe's use of 
literary allusions.) J.S.P. 


85-2236. Evans, Elizabeth. Thomas Wolfe’s 1937 Visits South: You Can Go Home Again, TWR, 8, 
2, 1984, 36-48. Risking physical collapse, Wolfe in 1937 nonetheless maintained his correspond- 
ence, managed to write a good deal, and returned to visit Asheville, finding that going home again 
was indeed possible — but one cannot remain. The retum, though instinctively right, proved unexpectedly 
fatiguing. J.S.P. 


85-2237. Idol, John L., Jr. Thomas Wolfe and the Métier of French Writers, TWR, 8, 2, 1984, 
27-34. At the start of his literary career, Wolfe turned to France for models to imitate, but in time he 
discovered that America provided a better source, particularly the America in which he had grown 
up. Rather than the métier of Anatole France, Balzac, or Flaubert, his would resemble Melville's, 
Twain's, and Whitman's. J.S.P. 


85-2238. Hagan, John. Structure, Theme, and Metaphor in Thomas Wolfe's LOOK HOMEWARD, 
ANGEL, AL, 53, 2, 1981, 266-85. In this novel Eugene Gant's inherited ''lust for life’’ makes 
acceptance of the deterministic human condition impossible. This coexistence of ''the Romantic- 
poetic and the Naturalistic-scientific'' is a chief source of dramatic tension. Eugene's "'recollections 
of paradise'' (defined by the images of sound and water) serve as a frame of reference for his ''quest 
for liberation” (symbolized first by the centaur) from loneliness, family, hometown, native region, 
and time and death. He escapes the first four by deciding to go to Harvard and by transcending time 
and death through his vocation as an artist. D.H.C. 


85-2239. Magi, Aldo, P., and John S. Phillipson (comps.). The Wolfe Pack: Bibliography, TWR, 8, 
2, 1984, 55-8. [Continues the ongoing abstract-bibliography of articles about Wolfe and books by 
and about him.] J.S.P. 


85-2240. Mayhall, Jane. The Death of Thomas Wolfe, SoR, 18, 4, 1982, 728-38. [Having gone ''to 
college in North Carolina for one reason ... to meet Thomas Wolfe,’’ the author recalls in this 
memoir hér love of Wolfe (whom she never met), his death early in her sophomore year, her 
attendance at his funeral, the day's ambience, and the thoughts and feelings evoked in her.] B.K.H. 


85-2241. Phillipson, John S. Quotable Thomas Wolfe, TWR, 8, 2, 1984, 11-13. An examination of 
25 books of quotations shows that Wolfe is popular with their compilers, one using 40 quotations 
from him and another using 36, although a few have nothing of his. Wolfe's best known line, ‘‘You 
can't go home again,” first appeared in the 14th edition of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations (1968) and 
does not appear in any of the other collections consulted. This is surprising. J.S.P. 


85-2242. Scribner, Charles, III. Crying Wolfe, PULC, 45, 3, 1983/84, 225-9. Maxwell Perkins cut 
and edited Wolfe's first two novels, Look Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the River, subsequently 
Wolfe left his editor and Scribners, evidently thinking he could dispense with their help. His next 
work was posthumously published by Harper and Brothers, but they also called in Perkins to edit it. 
Recently a typed Ms of a new Wolfe poem, Last Poem. Brooklyn (1934) was discovered, jammed in 
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a section of an old desk Perkins used. Though the poem had been listed in Wolfe’s works, 20 copy 
had previously been discovered. [Facsimile of typescript poem appended. ] A.LD. 


85-2243. Walser, Richard. Major Thomas Casey Westall, TWR, 8, 2, 1984, 1-10. Although this 
man, Wolfe’s maternal grandfather, was both resourceful and accomplished, Wolfe chose in his 
fiction to depict him as lazy and insensitive. His reason for doing so is hard to understand. The man is 
presented unfavorably in Look Homeward, Angel, Of Time and the River, and The Hills Beyond. 
LS.P. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Bibliography 


85-2244. Rummonds, Richard-Gabriel. The Eternal Dilettante, ABC, 5(n.s.), 3, 1984, 23-31. Recent 
publications by private presses leave much to be desired. [Here many corrections are made in, and 
much criticism leveled at such publications.] A.LD. 


85-2245. Rummonds, Richard-Gabriel. Genie in the Cabbage Patch, ABC, 5(n.s.), 4, 1984, 15-21. 
Four private press proprietors work in rather secluded and quiet surroundings: Claire Von Bliet (Janus 
Press), W. Thomas Taylor, Tree Swenson and Sam Hamill (Copper Canyon Press). In less isolated 
areas, presses such as Red Ozier, which is credited with 46 publications, also turn out distinctive 
work. A.ID. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Drama 


85-2246. Aronson, Arnold. American Scenography, DramR, 28, 2, 1984, 3-22. Recently spectacle 
has been revived on United States stages by creating elaborate sets reminiscent of the 19th century, 
though these exist side-by-side with non-spectacular settings. An evaluation of the whole spectrum of 
American activity would dissolve all into eclecticism, which is characterized by four styles: specta- 
cle, hyperrealism, sculptural and architectural. Certainly there is much concer for the visual quali- 
ties of staged drama and the theatre is responding by closer collaboration between theatre personnel 
and dramatists. A.LD. 


85-2247. Pegnato, Lisa. The VI-TON-KA MEDICINE SHOW, DramR, 28, 1, 1984, 110-12. A 
revival of the old medicine shows, a combination of hawking elixirs and comedy-dance routines, was 
performed at the American Place Theatre, New York, Oct. 4-16, 1983. It could be said that the show 
presented something for everyone. A.LD. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


85-2248. Geist, Christopher D. Violence, Passion, and Sexual Racism: The Plantation Novel in the 
1970's, SoQ, 18, 2, 1980, 60-72. The popularity of plantation-formula fiction involves a mixture of 
folk beliefs about blacks with the fantasies and fears of white racists. A convention of such books is 
that punishment for interracial sexuality follows only when white women involve themselves with 
black men. The typical plot ‘provides white male readers with opportunities to vicariously act out 
their sexual hatred of black males.” L.H.M. 


85-2249. Horton, Susan R. Desire and Depression in Women's Fiction: The Problematics and the 
Economics of Desire, MFS, 24, 2, 1978, 181-95. Instinct, impulse, inclination, and intention are 
recurring words in 20th-century woman-written fiction in America. Heroines worry over their actions; 
and their questions (and the economic metaphor) arise from being and becoming, which require 
paying with the loss of something you had or were; these transactions depress women. Melancholy 
comes from assumptions implicitly at work although never explicitly expressed: (1) instinct is bad, 
(2) impulse should be extinguished, (3) inclination requires examination, (4) intention — deliberately 
making decisions — is a polar condition to instinct, (5) integration of instinct and intention is 
impossible, and (6) the battle to separate instinct from intention is endless and perhaps results in the 
death of the self. Whether the destruction of an instinctive self is necessary needs further exploring. 
J.A.C. 


85-2250. Klotz, Günther. Aspects of Individualism in the American Novel at the Turn of the 
Century, ZAA, 30, 3, 1982, 226-31. As the monopoly trusts developed, the novelist had the problem 
of how to present ‘‘the conditioning of individual life by non-individual forces.'' Upton Sinclair and 
Jack London solved it by giving their heroes ‘‘non-individual activity in the socialist movement'', 
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thus becoming themselves politically partisan. Dreiser avoided this by adopting a matter-of-fact tone 
and leaving it to the reader to form a judgement. Sinclair Lewis began with a false optimism about the 
possibilities for individual achievement, and then retreated into ‘‘self-contained minimal satisfac- 
tions.” In contrast with the new writers of the 1920's, however, all saw the individual as being at the 
center of society. D.M J. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


85-2251. Condee, Nancy. American Poetry and Political Statement: An Overview of the Sixties and 
Seventies, ZAA, 30, 3, 1982, 232-43. American poetry, like most other things American, displays 
an overwhelmingly variegated individualism, yet certain groupings may be discerned: the Confes- 
sional, the Beats, the Black Mountain school. Robert Bly began by writing consciously non-confessional 
poetry, but this changed through his commitment against the Vietnam War, which has caused him 
and others to breach ''the traditional American reluctance to engage in direct political statement in 
poetry.” Still, even the fiercest anti-war poetry remains essentially artificial, since few poets have 
had personal experience of war; thus some of the most striking new poetry is written by black and 
feminist writers, who write straight out of their own lives. D.M.J. 


Twentieth Century U.S. General 


85-2252. Hills, Rust. How Writers Live Today: An Introduction, Esquire, 102, 2, 1984, 37-9. 
America today has at least 100 authors who have given us much and can be expected to give us more; 
yet getting published is often difficult, especially for new writers. But our colleges and universities 
are helping writers financially by engaging them as speakers, writers-in-residence, and teachers of 
writing. And these institutions also provide readers — “‘what modern fiction seems really to need 


most.” J.S.P. 
85-2253. Jenks, Tom. In the Works, Esquire, 102, 2, 1984, 113-16. [Fifty-three American authors, 
from Max Apple to Tom Wolfe, report on their work in progress. ] J.S.P. 


85-2254. Luker, Ralph E. To be Southem/to be Catholic: An Interpretation of the Thought of Five 
American Writers, SoSt, 22, 2, 1983, 168-76. Flannery O'Connor, William Alexander Percy, Allen 
Tate, Walker Percy, and Garry Wills share four basic attitudes: deep criticism of abstraction, strong 
sense of place, yearning for ‘‘a more organic, communal or hierarchical society, and criticism of 
liberalism's progressive view of history'' and espousal of ‘‘a more complex, Janus-faced attitude. '' 
J.B.B. 


Sec also 85-1933. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Africa General 


85-2255. Benson, Peter. ''Border Operators: BLACK ORPHEUS and the Genesis of Modem 
African Art and Literature, RAL, 14, 4, 1983, 431-73. Black Orpheus, founded in Nigeria in 1957 
by Ulii Beier, pioneered literary criticism of anglophonic African literature and championed African 
writers. Until its demise in 1975, the journal profoundly influenced the African arts and brought them 
to the attention of the world. E.E.W. 


85-2256. Beibuyck Brunhilde. The Many Faces of the French Research Team: Langage et Culture en 
Afrique de l'Ouest, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 262-88. The history, membership, aims, and achievements of 
the research team devoted to the systematic, consistent, and rigorous collecting, analyzing, discussing, 
and publishing of African oral literature serve as a model for further ethnological work. [The article 
contains a bibliography of the E.R.A. 246 Contributions to research in African Oral Literature.] 
E.E.W. 


85-2257. Calame-Griaule, Geneviève. THE FATHER'S BOWL: Analysis of a Dogon Version of AT 
480, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 168-84. Contextual analysis of a tale reveals its universal components on the 
one hand, and, on the other, its cultural variations. The Father's Bowl thus deciphered shows the 
conflicts engendered by the succession of generations, a theme deeply rooted in the majority of 
African cultures. E.E.W. 
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85-2258. Casajus, Dominique. The Brother, the Djinn, and the Passing of Time, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 
218-37. A series of Tuareg tales raises the key sociological issue of incest. They deal with the 
problem not by reflecting reality but by offering controlled distortions of reality. E.E.W. 


85-2259. Góróg-Karady, Veronika. African Oral Narratives: An Introduction, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 
161-7. The Research Group on Oral Literature of the French Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique has made significant contributions to the study of folklore, particularly in their investiga- 
tions of the concept that a people's apparently simple oral tales, when seen as a coherent whole, will 
reveal culturally coded meanings in response to universal human questions about such things as social 
inequality and the differentiated nature of humankind. E.E.W. 


85-2260. Girdg-Karady, Veronika. Vili Genesis Stories: Texts and Analysis, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 
238-61. Ten oral Vili tales articulate the theme of racial differentiation and deal basically with the 
problem of how to explain the existence of white people and their penchant for colonization. Similar 
tales among dominated peoples around the world play a powerful role in ethnic self-definition. 
E.E.W. 


85-2261. Seydou, Christiane, trans. by Brunhilde Biebuyck. Tales of ''Butter Children’’: Variations 
on a Theme, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 202-17. Analysis of Fulani tales about earth parents and butter or 
stone children shows three fundamental theses: (1) identity constitutes being, (2) to be human, one 
must be able to realize oneself sexually and socially, and (3) the world is ordered on the principle of 
one's fulfilling his/her nature and function. It is not possible to fake being human. E.E.W. 


85-2262. Siran, Jean-Louis. Monkey Skin, RAL, 15, 2, 1984, 185-201. The Voute tale Monkey 
Skin, studied in several versions, centers on the passage from childhood to adulthood and on the 
attendant changes in female identity and social status. E.E.W. 


85-2263. Steins, Martin. Brown France vs. Black Africa: The Tide Tumed in 1932, RAL, 14, 4, 
1983, 474-97. Following World War I, France attempted a kind of cultural and literary miscegena- 
tion with Africans under French colonialism in the hope that it would brown out the zolonial 
problems and dissolve Africans in the French mainstream. But by 1932 the African conscience 
awakened to a new pride in blackness, expressed in the concept of negritude that became the rallying 
point for Negroes everywhere as they rejected any brown fake of white culture and identified with the 
black body of their race, history, and arts. E.E.W. 


CAMEROON 
Cameroon General 


85-2264. Arnold, Stephen. Preface to a History of Cameroon Literature in English, RAL, 14, 4, 
1983, 498-511. Hangovers from colonialism are responsible for the predominance of francophonic 
literature in Cameroon, but an increasingly significant body of anglophonic journalism, poetry, 
drama, short stories, and novels is nevertheless arising, especially in West Cameroon, and deserves 
attention. E.E.W. 


CANADA 
A.M. Klein 


85-2265. Golfman, Noreen. Semantics and Semitics: The Early Poetry of A.M. Klein, UTQ, 51, 2, 
1981/82, 175-191. In Klein's work there is a profound concern with man's relationship to God and 
with creation. He was addicted to language in a way that corresponded to his Jewish religious belief, 
seeing a magical quality in both. His relating of the two explains why so much of his poetry remains 
obscure to a reading public not tutored in the Talmud; but to him writing and living were synony- 
mous. P.H. 


Malcolm Lowry 


85-2266. Jones, G.P. Malcoim Lowry: Time and the Artist, UTQ, 51, 2, 1981/82, 192-209. At the 
centre of Lowry's books is his preoccupation with the nature and operation of time, which he sees as 
the ultimate mystery of life and the final challenge for tbe artist. This accounts for the painstaking 
chronological exactitude of his writing, though his is a more flexible concept of perceptual time than 
the Newtonian. But however obscure the pattern, ultimate reality is coherent and just. P.H. 
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INDIA 
India General 
See 85-1525. 
IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


85-2267. Ben-Zvi, Linda. Samuel Beckett, Fritz Mauthner, and the Limits of Language, PMLA, 95, 
2, 1980, 183-200. Beckett was deeply influenced by Mauthner's Beitráge zu einer Kritik der Sprache 
[Contributions Toward a Critique of Language], both in his writing style and in his recognition of the 
limits of language. There are eight similarities between the two that bear on Beckett's treatment of 
language, in the following order of importance: 1. Thinking and speaking are one activity. 2. 
Language and memory are synonymous. 3. All language is metaphor. 4. There are no absolutes. 5. 
The ego is contingent; it does not exist apart from language. 6. Communication between men is 
impossible. 7. The only language should be simple language. 8. The highest forms of a critique of 
language are laughter and silence. [Each of these is briefly discussed.] P.A.H. 


James Joyce 


85-2268. Benstock, Shari. The Evasion Principle: A Search for Survivors in ULYSSES, MFS, 24, 2, 
1978, 159-79. Bloom’s early action — ''He crossed to the bright side, avoiding the loose cellarflap 
of number seventy five'' — adumbrates two components of his behavior: his instinctive stride toward 
the sun, leading to the happy warmth of the bright side, and his street sense, directing him away from 
the danger of the loose cellarflap. This action defines Bloom: a heliotrope by instinct and a polytrope 
by necessity. His heliotropic nature brings risks, but by his evasion principle, he outwits perils. 
Having determined early that he will survive, Bloom's perseverance contrasts with the irresolution of 
his fellows. He rearrives in the encompassing warmth of Molly's bed an *'unconquered hero,” like 
Joyce, surviving circumventing opportunities to confide in others. J.A.C. 


85-2269. Manglaviti, Leo M.J. Mencken and Joyce: Hands across the Waters, MarkhamR, 12, 1983, 
43-5. Mencken proved instrumental at a crucial point in introducing Joyce to American audiences by 
publishing parts of The Dubliners in The Smart Set. J.B.B. 


John Millington Synge 


85-2270. Foster, John Wilson. THE ARAN ISLANDS Revisited, UTQ, 51, 3, 1982, 248-63. The 
Irish Revival caused an interest in the western islands of Ireland as a centre of archaic, romantic 
civilisation. Synge’s travel book, with its suggestion of pilgrimage, aims at a vision of primal unity 
before the emergence of the self. It is a spiritual autobiography that is ultimately fiction, made so by 
the transforming power of Synge’s subjective perception. P.H. 


William Butler Yeats 


85-2271. Foley, T. P. A Source for Yeats’s ''Terrible Beauty", N&Q, 31, 4, 1984, 509. In The 
British Stripling's War-Song, line 17, Coleridge originally wrote ‘‘with a terrible beauty,” a deleted 
variant published in 1912. Yeats could have seen it there, four years before the Easter Rising that he 
celebrated in Easter 1916. J.S.P. 


85-2272. Kay, Wallace G. ‘‘As Recollection or the Drug Decide’’: Images and Imaginings in 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN and BLOW UP, SoQ, 12, 3, 1974, 225-32. Yeats's poem and 
Antonioni's film share a common concern with images, imaginings, and reality. The reference to 
images in the poem and to imaginary tennis balls in the film illustrates Yeats's and Antonioni's 
emphasis on image making. Poem and film both assume that images often determine our actions. 
Both suggest, moreover, that reality can be fully experienced only by going beyond the physical. To 
reject the imaginary would be to reject sympathy, art, and life itself. L.H.M. 
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NIGERIA 


Nigeria Bibliography 


85-2273. Ezenwa-Ohaeto. Studies in African Literature in a Nigerian University: A Bibliographical 
Checklist of BA Theses in the Department of English, University of Nigeria, Nsukka (1977-1982), 
RAL, 15, 1, 1984, 72-9. [Listed alphabetically by author for each year, the titles of 186 BA theses 
appear in the bibliography.] E.E.W 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Pauline Smith 


85-2274. Driver, Dorothy. Pauline Smith: A Gentler Music of Her Own, RAL, 15, 1, 1984. 45-71. 
Although her literary output was small, Smith (1883-1959) is posthumously gaining well-deserved 
recognition for her fiction and nonfiction, her use of the Afrikaans oral tradition, her response to the 
conflicting aspects of colonialism, and her sensitive presentation of women. E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
George Lamming 


85-2275. Kom, Ambroise. Londres des négres [The Blacks' London] dans THE EMIGRANTS et 
dans WATER WITH BERRIES de George Lamming, EA, 34, 1, 1981, 44-60. In The Emigrants 
(1954), Lamming describes the disillusion of peasant West Indians who emigrate to the Mother 
Country, finding England to be impoverished and unwelcoming, and themselves unable to adapt to 
city-life. Water with Berries (1971) describes more sophisticated characters who, even after several 
years, are just as unable to find acceptance. The book is pervaded by a reversal of The Tempest, 
whereby Prospero is the colonialist who robs and oppresses Caliban. (In French) D.M.J. 


ZIMBABWE 


Doris Lessing 


85-2276. Rose, Ellen Cronan. Doris Lessing's CITTA FELICE, MR, 24, 2, 1983, 369-86. Lessing's 
change from obsession with rooms and buildings to interest in the ideal city parallels her shift from 
feminine or even individual consciousness to the collective unconscious. Lessing's ideal city in The 
Four-Gated City and the Canopean novels parallels Campanella’s City of the Sun, although after her 
association with communism she saw danger in commitment to a political ideology. In her city the 
individual voluntarily submits to a collective will but is always free to change allegiance. Lessing 
doesn't require belief in her space fiction but only asks discussion of archaic cosmology. J.H.Ro. 
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1716-1718, 1783, 1789, 


1794 

85-1550, 1551 
85-1592-1595 
85-2040, 2246, 2247 
85-1944, 2002, 2066, 
2067, 2164, 2250 
85-2217 
85-1737-1740, 1750, 
1762, 1789 


85-1861 
85-2041 
85-2197 


85-2127 
85-1562 
85-2148 
85-2068 
85-1670 
85-1815 
85-1588, 1691 


85-1999 
85-1602 


85-1638 

85-1522, 1534, 
1847-1851 

85-1551, 1885-1892, 
2091 

85-1705 
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Ellison, Ralph 85-1931 Fry and Kammerer 85-1947 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 85-1957-1962, 1981, Fry, Amelia 85-2140 
1986 Fry, Christopher 85-1896 
Epicurus 85-1757 Frye, Northrop 85-1532 
Esquire 85-2120 Fuller, Henry Blake 85-2000 
Estienne, Robert 85-1715 Furniss, Harry 85-1880 
Euripides 85-2055 Gadamer, Hans-Georg 85-1527 
Eustachio, Gardner, Martin 85-1832 
Bartolommeo 85-1670 Gaselee, Sir Stephen 85-1539 
Eve 85-1908 Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Everard, Dr. John 85-1619 Cleghorn 85-1822, 1854, 1855 
Ewre, Sir William 85-1669 Gautier, Théophile 85-1869 
Exodus (O.E. poem) 85-1572 Genesius of Arles 85-1575 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord 85-1619 Genesius of Rome 85-1575 
Fanshawe, Sir Richard 85-1738 Gerald of Wales 85-1603 
Fante, John 85-2069 Gibbings, Robert 85-1558 
Farmer, John 85-1965 Gibbons, Stella 85-1558 
Fast, Howard 85-1931 Gibbs, Philip 85-1897 
Faulkner, William 85-1525, 2070-2088 Gibson, Charles Dana 85-2103 
Featley, Daniel 85-1646 Gide, André 85-1898 
Fenton, Elijah 85-1741 Gilbert, William 85-1719 
Ficino, Marsilo 85-1667 Gilder, Richard Watson 85-2013 
Fiction (Britain) 85-1790, 1821, 1928 God 85-1589, 1610, 1637, 
Fiction (General) 85-1523, 1552-1554 1831, 1862, 2015, 2082, 
Fiction (United States) 85-1943, 1944, 1985, 2182, 2224, 2265 
2041, 2042, 2248-2250 Goethe, Johann 
Fielding, Henry 85-1742 Wolfgang von 85-1869 
Film 85-2186 Golding, Arthur 85-1678 
Firth, Elizabeth 85-1824 Goldsmith, Oliver 85-1730, 1743 
Fish, Stanley 85-1526 Gosse, Edmund 85-1898 
FitzGerald, Edward 85-1852 Gosse, Ellen (Epps) 85-1898 
Fitzgerald, Edward 85-2097 Gosse, Philip 85-1898 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 85-2004, 2089-2099, Govan, Donald 85-1735 
2106, 2108, 2120 Grafton, Augustus 
Fitzgerald, Zelda Sayre 85-2099, 2120 Henry Fitzroy, 
Flaubert, Gustave 85-1870, 2237 3rd Duke of 85-1754 
Foix, Frangois de 85-1619 Graham's Magazine 85-1978 
Folklore 85-2256-2262 Graves, Robert 85-1899 
Ford, Ford Madox 85-1893, 1894 Gray, Thomas 85-1744 
Ford, John 85-1616, 1620-1623 Green, Richard Firth — 85-1720 
Foreman, Richard 85-2100 Greene, Graham 85-1900 
Forster, E.M. 85-1895, 1928 Greene, Robert 85-1737 
Foscolo, Ugo 85-1815 Gregory I, St. 85-1572 
Foucault, Michel 85-1527 Griswold, Rufus 85-1978 
Fox, Ralph 85-1930 Grosseteste, Robert 85-1582, 1583 
Foxe, John 85-1711 Grotius, Hugo 85-1949 
France, Anatole 85-2237 Habington, William 85-1874 
Franklin, Benjamin 85-1944 Haldeman-Julius, l 
Freud, Sigmund 85-1529, 1821, 2175, Emanuel 85-2165, 2166 
2223 Hall, Edward 85-2129 
Froissart, Jean 85-1865 Hall, Peter 85-1760 
Frost, Robert 85-1877, 2101, 2102, Hamill, Sam 85-2245 
' 2151 Hammerton, Sir J.A. 85-1864 


Froude, James Anthony 85-1853 


Hancock, Philadelphia 


(Austen) 
Hardinge, Nicholas 
Hardy, Thomas 


Hardyng, John 
Harpers 


Harrington, John, Lord 


Harris, George 
Washington 
Harris, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Joseph 
Hart, Moss 
Hartley, David 
Hartley, Marsden 
Harvey, Gabriel 
Harvey, George 
Haslam, Gerald 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


Hayden, Robert 
Hazlitt, Isabella 
Bridgewater 
Hazlitt, W.C. 
Hazlitt, William 
Hazlitt, William, 
the Younger 


Hedge, Frederic Henry 
Hegel, Georg Wilbelm 


Friedrich 
Heidegger, Martin 
Hemingway, Alfred 

Tyler 
Hemingway, Ernest 
Hemmings, Sally 


Henderson, Anthony G. 


Henry V, King 
Henryson, Robert 
Herbert, George 
Herbert, Mary 
Herbert, Miranda C. 
Herrick, Robert 
Higginson, Thomas 
Wentworth 
Hoby, Sir Thomas 
Posthumous 
Hogarth, William 
Homer * 
Hooker, Isabella 
,Beecher 
Hopkins, Gerard 
Maniey 
Hoppner, Richard 
Belgrave 


85-1802 

85-1752 

85-1766, 1844, 1856, 
1857, 1905 

85-1584 

85-2003 

85-1617 


85-2001 
85-1992 
85-1745 
85-2104 
85-1769 
85-2233 
85-1624 
85-1811 
85-2068 
85-1835, 1963-1965, 
1985, 2004 
85-2105 


85-1812 
85-1812 
85-1812 


85-1812 
85-1961 


85-1522, 1523 
85-1527 


85-2126 
85-2106-2131, 2153 
85-2056 

85-1733 

85-1587 

85-1611 
85-1625-1627 
85-1704 

85-2135 

85-1607 


85-1955 


85-1669 


/. 85-1746 


85-1808 


85-2013 


85-1858 


85-1807 


Horace 

Housman, A.E. 
Houston, Samuel 
Howe, Julia Ward 


Howells, William Dean 


Howells, Winifred 
Hubback, Catherine 
Anne (Austen) 

Hubback, John 
Hugh of St. Victor 
Hughes, Ted 
Hugo, Victor 
Hume, David 
Humour and satire 
Hunter, Mrs. 
Huxley, Aldous 
Inchbald, Elizabeth 
India (General) 


Indians (United States) 


Irving, Washington 
Irving, William 


Isidore, St., of Seville 


Jackson, Andrew 
Jacobs, Harriet 
Jakobson, Roman 
James II, King 
James, Henry 


James, Thomas 
Jameson, Anna 
Jeffers, Robinson 
Jeffers, Una 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Jeffes, Anthony 
Jenyns, Soame 
Jerome, St. 
Jewett, Sarah Orne 


John of the Cross, St. 


Johnson, Alexander 
Bryan 

Johnson, James W. 

Johnson, Merle 

Johnson, Richard 

Johnson, Samuel 


Jones, Mr. 
Jones, Homer K. 
Jones, Kim 


Jones, Robert Edmond 


Jonson, Ben 
Josephus 


Joyce, James 
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85-1652, 1714, 1750 
85-1901-1903 
85-1932 

85-2013 

85-1944, 2002-2006, 
2042 

85-2003 


85-1797, 1859 
85-1797 
85-1577, 1582 
85-2195 
85-1979 
85-1747 
85-1530 
85-1901 
85-1904, 1905 
85-1794 
85-1525 
85-1932 
85-1966, 1967 
85-1967 
85-1577 
85-1960, 1989 
85-1968 
85-1988, 2006 
85-1759 
85-1554, 1985, 


2006-2011, 2041, 2042 


85-1644 

85-1830 
85-2132-2141 
85-2136, 2139, 2140 
85-1949, 2056 
85-1628 

85-1751 

85-1577 

85-2012 

85-1890 


85-1987 
85-1931 

85-2036 

85-1737 
85-1748-1753, 2171, 
2172 

85-2023 

85-2072 
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Judas Iscariot 
Juhi, P.D. 
Junius 
Kean, Edmund 
Keats, John 
Kenney, James 
Kilvert, Francis 
King, Grace 
Kingsley, Charles 
Kinnell, Galway 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Klaeber, Friedrich 
Klein, A.M. 
Klein, George S. 
Knight, Henry 
Knopf, Alfred A. 
Kris, Ernst 
Krutch, Joseph Wood 
Kyd, Thomas 
Lamarck, Jean, 
Chevalier de 
Lambarde, William 
Lamming, George 
Langdon, Charles J. 
Langdon, Mrs. Jervis 
Langland, William 
Langley, John 
Language-history 


Language-theoretical 
studies 
Latini, Brunetto 
Lauder, William 
Lawrence, D.H. 
Lawrence, Jerome 
Leavis, F.R. 
LeClair, Antoine 
Lee, Robert E. >» 
Le Fanu, Joseph 
Sheridan 
Lehman, Benjamin J. 
Lentricchia, Frank 
Lessing, Doris 
Letwin, Shirley 
Levis family 
Lewis, C.S. 
Lewis, Matthew 
Gregory 
Lewis, R.W.B. 
Lewis, Sinclair 


85-1692 
85-1526 
85-1754 
85-1794 
85-2180 
85-1833 
85-1558 
85-2013 
85-1830 
85-2144 
85-1860 
85-1567 
85-2265 
85-1529 
85-1799 
85-2164 
85-1529 
85-2145 
85-1694 


85-2162 
85-1574 
85-2275 
85-2033 
85-2033 
85-1585, 1586 
85-1704 
85-1541-1544, 


1559-1564, 1654, 1658, 


1717, 1810 


85-1549 
85-1708 
85-1755 
85-1906, 1907, 1928 
85-2146 
85-1848 
85-1932 
85-2146 


85-1861 
85-2140 
85-2215 
85-2276 
85-1875 
85-1947 
85-1908 


85-1821 
85-2230 
85-2002, 2250 
85-1909 
85-1576 
85-189] 


Liger, Louis D'Auxerre 85-1645 


Lincoln, Abraham 
Linguistics 
Literary history 
Literary theory 
Literature and science 
Literature and society 
Locke, John 
Loisette, Professor 
(Marcus Dwight 
Larrowe) 
Lombard, Peter 
London, Charmian 
London, Jack 


Lowell, James Russell 


Lowell, Robert 
Lowry, Malcolm 
Lyly, John 

Lyly, William 


Lyttleton, George, Lord 
Lytton, Edward Bulwer- 


Lytton, Lord 
M.L. 
Mabbe, James 
Mabinogion 
MacDonald, George 
Macdonnell, Anne 
MacIntyre, Alasdair 
MacLeish, Archibald 
Macpherson, James 


Madgett, Naomi Long 


Maginn, William 
Mailer, Norman 


Maitland, William, Earl 


of Lethington 
Malamud, Bernard 
Malory, Sir Thomas 
Mandeville, Sir John 
Mankind 
Maori, A. Pakeha 
Marbois, Francois 


Marlowe, Christopher 


Marryat, Captain 
Frederick 
Marston, John 
Martineau, Harriet 
Marvell, Andrew 
Marx, Karl 
Mary Magdalen 
Mason, John 
Massinger, Philip 
Mather, Cotton 
Matthiessen, Francis 
Otto 


85-1969 

85- 1545-1548 
85-1523-1525 
85-1526-1530, 1926 
85-1871 

85-1531, 1853, 1934 
85-1756, 1769 


85-2039 

85-1739 

85-2148 
85-2147-2149, 2250 
85-2014 

85-2150, 2151 
85-2266 

85-1630, 1631, 1658 
85-1718 

85-1813 


85-1829 
85-1674 
85-1635 
85-1558 
85-1862 
85-1864 
85-1875 
85-2152-2155 
85-1811 
85-2156 
85-1977 
85-2149 


85-1611 
85-2157 
85-2184 ` 
85-1757, 1865 
85-1592 
85-2031 
85-1949 
85-1670, 1872 


85-2128 
85-1632, 1633 
85-1863 
85-1634 
85-1930 
85-1593 
85-1718 
85-1653 
85-1950 


85-2201 


Mauthner, Fritz 85-2267 Mowbray, John, Duke 
Mayhall, Jane 85-2240 of Norfolk 85-1587 
McAlmon, Robert 85-2158 Murdoch, Iris 85-1910 
McCormack, W.J. 85-1861 Musil, Robert 85-1554 
McCullers, Carson 85-2159, 2160 Mystery plays 85-1594 
McNeill, Barbara 85-2135 Nabokov, Vladimir 85-2169 
McTaggart, J.E. 85-1916 Nakjavani, Erik 85-2121 
Mediaeval (General) 85-1604, 1606 Nashe, Thomas . 85-1695, 1696 
Meech, Sanford Brown 85-1579 Nathan, George Jean — 85-2164 
Mejan, Maurice 85-2016 Nell, William C. 85-1968 
Melville, Elizabeth Nelson, Horatio, Lord 85-1905 
Shaw 85-1970 New Monthly Magazine 85-1812 
Melville, Herman 85-1970-1975, 1982, | Newman, Frances 85-2170 
1987, 2237 Newman, John Henry 85-1867, 1868 
Mencken, H.L. 85-2161-2166, 2269 Newton, A. Edward 85-2171, 2172 
Meredith, George 85-1864 Newton, Gilbert Stuart 85-1819 
Meredith, William Newton, Sir Isaac 85-2266 
Maxse 85-1864 Nicholas of Lynn 85-1578 
Mervyn, Henry 85-1674 Nietzsche, Friedrich — 85-1527, 2211. 
Methodius 85-1577 Noland, Charles Fenton 
Metrical Psalms (Old Mercer 85-1976 
English) 85-1568 Norris, Frank 85-1944, 2096, 2173-2176 
Meynell, Alice 85-1864 Noy, Pinchas 85-1529. 
Michelangelo Nussey, Ellen 85-1822 
Buonarroti 85-1667 O'Connor, Flannery 85-1963, 2080, 
Michelet, Jules 85-1869 2177-2179, 2188, 2254 
Middle English Old English (General) 85-1574-1576 
(General) 85-1561 Old English 
Middleton, Thomas 85-1613, 1623, 1635, Martyrology 85-1575 
1673, 1729 Olmsted, Frederick Law 85-2217 
Midgeley, Robert 85-1758 Opland, Jeff 85-1670 
Mill, John Stuart 85-1856 Orwell, George 85-1911 
Miller, Charles H. 85-1877 Osborn, James 85-1739 
Miller, Owen J. 85-1532 Osgood, Charles 
Milton, John 85-1636-1651, 1741, Grosvenor 85-2171, 2172 
1755, 1953 O’Sullivan, Ellen 85-2139 
Mitchell, Margaret 85-2167 Ovid 85-1579, 1581, 1631, 
Miypaluk 85-2105 1676, 1678, 1722, 1903, 
Moffett, Pamela 85-2020 2216 
Molière (Jean-Baptiste Oxford English 
Poquelin) 85-1785 Dictionary 85-1541, 1559, 1563, 
Montaigne, Michel 1564, 1654, 1810, 1868 
Eyquem de 85-1775 Pack, Robert 85-2180 
Montesquieu, Charles- Page, Thomas Nelson 85-1991 
Louis de Secondat 85-1949 Paine, A.B. 85-2022 
Moore, G.E. 85-1916 Paley, William 85-1856 
Moore, George 85-2046 Palgrave, Francis E. 85-2014 
Moore, Jacob B. 85-1965 Paris Psalter 85-1570 
Moore, Marianne 85-2209 Parsons, Sir Thomas 85-1607 
More, Paul Elmer 85-1892 Partridge, William 
Morley, Christopher 85-1842, 1897 Ordway 85-2041 
Morris, William 85-1865, 1866 Pasquils Jests 85-1629 
Morrison, Toni 85-2168 , Pater, Walter 85-1869, 1870 
Moses 85-1572, 1781 Patience 85-1589 
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Patterson, J.B. 

Paul, St. 

Paulding, James Kirke 

Paulet, Jane 

Peacock, Thomas Love 

Pearl Poet 

Pedro the Cruel, King 
of Castile 

Pedro, the Infante of 
Castile 

Peirce, Charles Sanders 

Pembroke, Mary 
Sidney, Countess of 

Pepys, Samuel 

Percy, Thomas 

Percy, Walker 


Percy, William 
Alexander 

Perkins, Maxwell 

Perrot, Mrs. Leigh 

Peterkin, Julia 

Petrarch, Francesco 

Philosophers’ Banquet, 
The 


Picard, Max 

Pickering, Thomas 

Pinkham, Mr. and Mrs. 
(Hazel) 

Pinnell, Henry 

Piozzi, Mrs. Hester 
Lynch (formerly 
Mrs. Thrale) 

Plath, Sylvia 

Plato 

Poe, Edgar Allan 

Poetry (Britain) 

Poetry (General) 

Poetry (Mediaeval) 

Poetry (Middle English) 

Poetry (Old English) 

Poetry (United States) 

Polk, Noel 

Poole, Joshua 

Pope, Alexander 


Porter, William T. 
Post, Amy 
Pound, Ezra 


Powers, J.F. 

Prescott, William 
Price, Richard 

Printing and publishing, 


85-1932 

85-1706 

85-1967 

85-1640 

85-1813 
85-1586, 1588, 1589 


85-1588 


85-1588 
85-2141, 2191 


85-1703 

85-1759 

85-1710 

85-2080, 2181-2193, 
2254 


85-2254 
85-2242 
85-1797 
85-2194 
85-1719 


85-1666 
85-2121 
85-1814 


85-2136 
85-1627 


85-1760 

85-2195 

85-1667 
85-1977-1980, 2208 
85-1719 

85-1555, 1604 
85-1605 
85-1596-1598 
85-1568-1572 
85-1945, 2251 
85-2077, 2081 
85-1739 

85-1741, 1760-1763, 
1780, 1786, 1792 
85-1976 

85-1968 

85-1894, 2127, 2153, 
2196-2198 

85-2188 

85-1865 

85-2199 


History of 


~ 


Prose (Britain) 


Prose (Middle English) 


Prose (Old English) 
Prose (United States) 
Proust, Marcel 
Prynne, William 
Psychology 

Purchas, Samuel 
Purity 

Pynchon, Thomas 
Quincy Daily Herald 
Quinet, Edgar 
Quintilian 

Rabelais, François 
Racine, Jean 
Radcliffe, Ann 
Raine, Kathleen 
Rainsford, Henry 
Randall, Dudley 
Rascoe, Burton 
Redpath, James 
Reed, Isaac 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 


Rhetorica Ad Herrentum 


Rich, Adrienne 
Richard Ii, King 
Richardson, Samuel 
Ricoeur, Paul 
Riess, Suzanne B. 
Rilke, Rainer Maria 
Rimbaud, Arthur 
Riming Poem, The 
Rio, Alexis Francois 
Robeson, Paul 
Robin, Joseph G. 
Rogers, Samuel 
Roget, P.M. 

Roth, Philip 


Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 


Rowley, William 
Royce, Josiah 
Rune Poem, The 
Rushworth Gospels 
Rusk, Ralph L. 
Ruskin, John 

St. Erkenwald 


St. Leger, Sir Anthony 
Saint-Romain, G.B. de 


Salaam, Kalamu Ya 
Sallust 
Santayana, George 


85-1539, 1540, 1866, 


1940-1942, 1947, 1984, 


2245 
85-1929 
85-1599-1601 
85-1573 
85-1986 
85-1525, 2007 
85-1647 
85-1871 
85-1777 
85-1589 
85-2200 
85-2030 
85-1869 
85-1950 
85-1775 
85-1917 
85-1821 
85-1912 
85-1652 
85-2156 
85-2164 
85-1981 
85-1752 
85-1764 
85-2039 
85-2201 
85-1591 
85-1765 
85-2121 
85-2140 
85-1907 
85-1528. 
85-1571 
85-1830 
85-2202 
85-2066 
85-1815 
85-1815 
85-2203 
85-1836 
85-1616, 1729, 1737 
85-1986 
85-1571 
85-1574 
85-1961 
85-1830 
85-1586 
85-1653 
85-1758 
85-2204 
85-1642 
85-1892 
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Santmyer, Helen Strachey, Lytton 85-1915-1917 
Hooven 85-2205 Strassburg, Gottfried 
Sartre, Jean-Paul 85-1910 von. 85-1600 
Saturday Review 85-1905 Street, James 85-2078 
Schüfer, Jürgen 85-1541 Stubbes, George 85-1744 
Science fiction 85-1556 Style 85-2163 
Scott, Evelyn 85-2206 Styron, William : 85-2217-2219 
Seneca 85-1714 Sully, James 85-1871 
Shackleton, Sir Emest 85-1885 Swados, Harvey 85-2220 
Shakespeare, William 85-1551, 1650, Swenson, Tree 85-2245 
1654-1702, 1737, 1794, Swift, Jonathan 85-1770-1783 
1855, 1878, 1953, 2037, Symons, Arthur 85-1918 
2128, 2275 Synge, John Millington 85-2270 
Shaw, George Bernard 85-1913, 1914 Szostalo, Wiktor 85-2221 
Shelley, Mary 85-1553, 1816 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 85-1817, 1818, 2095 Taine, Hippolyte 85-1869 
Sheridan, Richard Talmadge, Constance 85-2092 
Brinsley 85-1766 Tate, Allen 85-2222, 2254 
Sidney, Sir Philip 85-1655, 1704, 1705 Taylor, John 85-1718 
Sinclair, Upton 85-2250 Taylor, W. Thomas 85-2245. 
Sir Gawain and the Telltale, The 85-1718 
Green Knight 85-1589 Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 85-1872 
Sir Orfeo 85-1596 Thackeray, William 
Smart, Christopher 85-1767 Makepeace 85-1873, 2093 . 
Smets, Alexander A. — 85-1952 Theory of criticism 85-1532, 1533, 1535, 
Smirke, Robert 85-1947 1550, 1930 
Smith, George 85-1827, 1854 Thomas of Britain 85-1600 
Smith, Louise 85-2047 Thomas of Monmouth 85-1590 
Smith, Pauline 85-2274 Thomas of Walsingham 85-1591 
Smith, Thome 85-2207 Thomas, Dylan 85-1919 
Smollett, Tobias 85-1725, 1727, 1768 Thomas, Isaiah 85-1942 
Sophocles 85-1522 Thompson, Lawrance — 85-2151 
South (United States) 85-1933, 1934, 2053 Thoreau, Henry David | 85-1959, 1981-1983, 
Southeme, Thomas 85-1789 1986, 1987 
Spence, Joseph ` 85-1786 Tillyard, E. M.W. 85-1688 
Spenser, Edmund 85-1637, 1663, 1675, Todd, Mabel Loomis 85-1955 
1706-1711, 1784 Toronto Star 85-2131 
Spiegel, Shalom 85-2038 Tosser, Yvon 85-1920 
Stalin, Joseph 85-2220 Touchet, Mervyn, Earl 
Stedman, Arthur 85-1970 of Castlehaven 85-1638 
Stedman, Edmund Tragedy of Claudius 
o. Clarence 85-1970 Tiberius Nero 85-1677 
Stein, Gertrude 85-2110, 2208 Tragedy of Tiberius, 
Stendhal (Marie Henri . The 85-1665 
Beyle) 85-1869 Trefft, Israel K. 85-1952 
Stengelius, Carolus 85-1618 Trilling, Lionel 85-2223 
Stephens, John Lloyd — 85-2214 Trismegistus, Hermes — 85-1831 
Steme, Laurence 85-1524, 1769 Tristan and Isolde 85-1600 
Stevens, Wallace 85-2138, 2209-2216 Trollope, Anthony 85-1874, 1875 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 85-1871 Tucker, Kenneth 85-1632, 1633 
Stone, Irving 85-2146 Turner, Frederick 
Story, Joseph 85-1863 Jackson 85-2162 
Stoughton, William 85-195] Twain, Mark 85-1992, 2015-2039, 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher ‘85-1931, 1968 2042, 2237 
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United States (General) 85-1934, 1946, Wheeling Intelligencer, 
1987-1989, 2252-2254 The 85-1981 
Updike, John 85-2224, 2225 Whipple, Edwin Percy 85-1978 
Upton, James 85-1784 White, T.H. 85-1923 
Upton, John 85-1784 White, William 85-2130 
Valdes, Mario J. 85-1532 White, William Hale — 85-1853 
Vanbrugh, Sir John 85-1785 Whitford, Richard 85-1716 
Vasari, Giorgio 85-1830 Whitman, Walt 85-1555, 2234, 2237 
Vaughan, Henry 85-1712, 1713 Wilde, Meta Carpenter 85-2073 
Vaughan, William 85-1712 Wilde, Oscar 85-1870 
Vidal, Gore 85-1990 Willett, Flora Katherine 85-1828 
Virgil 85-1596, 1612, 1701, Williams, Charles 85-1924 
1762, 1979 Williams, Isaac 85-1876 

Voltaire (Frangois Marie Williams, Tennessee — 85-2231 

Arouet) 85-1917 Williams, William 
Von Bliet, Clair 85-2245 Carlos 85-1894, 2232-2234 
von Puffendorf, Samuel 85-1949 Willis, Nathaniel P. 85-1968 
W.B. 85-1666 Wills, Garry 85-2254 
Waelder, Robert 85-1529 Wilson, John Dover 85-1693 
Wagner, Richard 85-1913 Winstanley, Gerard 85-1648 
Wakefield First Wittgenstein, Ludwig — 85-1910 

Shepherd's Play 85-1595 Wolfe, Thomas 85-1525, 2235-2243 
Wakefield Master 85-1594, 1595 Wolfe, Tom K. 85-2253 
Wakefield Second T Wolff, Cynthia Griffin 85-2230 

Shepherd's Play 85-1595 Wollstonecraft, Mary — 85-2201 
Wales 85-1558 Women's studies 85-1533-1535, 1600, 
Waller, G.F. 85-1703 1681, 1707, 1791, 1792, 
Wallis, John 85-1759 1850, 1881, 1909, 1926, 
Walpole, Robert 85-1790 2013, 2051, 2064, 2122, 
Ward, Thomas 85-1710 2138, 2168, 2201, 2230, 
Warner, Charles Dudley 85-2013 2249, 2274 
Warren, Robert Penn 85-2226, 2227 Woolf, Virginia 85-1522, 1525, 1554, 
Warton, Joseph 85-1760, 1786 1925-1928 
Washington, George — 85-2014 Woolsey, Captain 
Watts, Alaric 85-1819 Melancthon T. 85-1954 
Waugh, Evelyn 85-1920, 1921 Wordsworth, Wiliam 85-1862, 1962, 2180 
Webb, Cornelius 85-1977 Wright, Richard 85-1931 
Webb, Mary 85-1558 Writing 85-1536, 1537 
Wells, H.G. 85-1922 Wyatt, Sir Thomas 85-1714 
Welty, Eudora 85-2228 Wycherley, William 85-1787, 1789 
West, Alick 85-1930 Yeats, William Butler 85-1918, 2201, 2271, 
West, Benjamin 85-1820 2272 
West, Jane 85-1820 Yerkes, Charles T. 85-2066 
Westall, Thomas Casey 85-2243 Yonge, Charlotte M. 85-1876 
Wharton, Edith 85-1985, 2229, 2230 Zoffany, John 85-1793 
Wheatley, Phillis 85-2105, 2156 Zukofsky, Louis 85-2232 


